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sidcrablc  progtiis^  in  various  arts.  Several  lai^  kingdoms, 
under  a  well-regulated  form  of  government,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  smaller  states,  were  in  existence  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  history 
respecting  their  foundation,  nor  are  there  any  records  of  their 
first  rulers,  except  the  romantic  legends  of  the  ancient  poets 
of  the  land,  which  are  full  of  fables. 

India  is  bounded  by  the  Hemaliya  mountains,  the  river 
Indus,  and  the  sea. 

Its  length  from  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin  is  about  1900 
British  miles  ;  and  its  breadth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  mountains  east  of  the  Baramputra  considerably  upwards 
of  1 500  British  miles. 

It  is  crossed  from  east  to  we.^^t  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
called  the  Vindya,  which  extends  between  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude,  nearly  from  the  de-sert 
north-west  of  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  this  chain  is  now  called  Hin¬ 
dustan,  and  that  to  the  .south  of  it  the  Deckak. 

Hindustan  is  composed  of  the  basin  of  tiie  Indus,  that  of 
the  Ganges,  the  desert  toward  the  Indus,  and  the  high  tract 
recently  called  Central  India. 

Tlie  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Indus  (now  called  the 
Panjab,  or  Five  Rivers)  is  open  and  fertile  to  the  east  of  the 
Hydaspe.s,  but  rugged  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  sandy 
towards  the  junction  of  the  five  rivers.  After  tbe  Indus  forms 
one  stre.nn,  it  flows  through  a  plain  between  mountains  and 
tlie  desert,  of  wliicli  only  the  part  within  reach  of  its  waters  is 
productive.  As  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  divides  into  several 
branches,  and  forms  a  fertile  though  very  ill  cultivated  delta. 

.The  basin  of  the  Ganges  (though  many  of  the  streams 
which  water  it  have  their  lise  in  hilly  countries,  and  though 
tlie  central  part  is  not  free  from  diversity  of  surface)  may  be 
said  on  tbe  whole  to  be  one  vast  and  fertile  plain.  This  tract 
was  the  residence  of  the  people  who  first  figure  in' the  history 
of  India;  and  it  is  still  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of 
all  the  divisions  of  that  country. 

A  chain  of  hills,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 
of  Aravalli,  is  connected  by  lower  ranges  with  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vkidya  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Guzerdt, 
and  stretches  up  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in 
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ihe  «lirection  of  Dellii :  forming-  tlie  division  be(  ween  the  desert 
on  tlif  west  and  the  central  table-land.  It  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  the  lerel  of  the  desert ;  foi-  tlie  south-eastern  ))or1ion. 
including  Yodpiir,  is  a  fertile  country.  Except  fids  tract,  al'i 
between  the  Aravalli  mountain.s  and  the  Indus,  from  fjic  Sul.lej 
orHysndms  on  the  north  to  near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste 
of  sand,  in  which  are  oases  of  diflerent  .size  and  fertility,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  round  Jessalmir.  The  narrow  tract  of 
Cacli  intervenes  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes 
a  sort  of  bridge  from  Guzerat  to  Sind. 

Central  India  i.s  the  smalle-st  of  these  four  natural  dir-isions. 
It  is  a  table-land  of  uneven  .surfiiee,  from  1 500  to  2500  feet 
alxjve  the  sea,  bounded  !jy  the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  tlie  Viudyas  on  the  south;  suijporterl  on  the  east 
by  a  lower  range  in  Buiidelcand,  and  sloping  gradually  on  the 
north-east  into  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified, 
but,  oil  the  Mlitile,  a  fertile  tract. 

The  Vimlya  monntain.s  form  the  .soutliei-n  limit  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  ;  but  beyond  iliem,  separated  by  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Nerbadda,  is  a  parallel  chain  called  Injadri  or  Sdipiira,  which 
must  be  crossed  before  W'e  reach  the  nest  natural  di^'ision  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Tapti.  This  small  tract  is  low  ;  but  tlie  rest 
of  the  Deekan  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  table-laud  of 
triangular  form,  about  the  level  of  that  of  Central  India,  sup¬ 
ported  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  hills.  The  turn  longest  range.s, 
which  run  towards  the  south,  follow  the  form  of  the  penin.sula, 
and  betw'eeii  them  and  the  sea  lies  a  low  narrow  tract,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  belt  round  the  whole  coast.  The  hills  which 
support  the  table-laud  are  called  the  Ghats.  The  range  to  the 
west  is  the  higliest  and  mo.st  marked ;  and  the  low  tract 
beneath  it  narrowest  and  most  nigged. 

The  fable-land  itself  is  greatly  diversified  in  surface  and 
fertility.  Two  parts,  however,  are  strongly  distinguished  and 
the  limit  between  them  may  be  marked  by  the  Warda,  from  its 
source  in  fiie  Injadri  range,  north-west  of  Kagpur,  to  its  junc¬ 
tion  M’ith  the  Godaveri,  and  then  by  the  joint  rivers  to  tlie 
sea.  All  to  the  north  and  east  of  these  rivers  is  a  vast  fore.^t 
spotted  Mntli  villages,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  cultivated 
tracts  of  considerable  extent.  To  the  south-west  of  the  rivers, 
the  country,  tbongh  varied,  is  generally  open  and  cultivated. 

Guzerat  and  Bengal  are  re^wrded  by  the  natives  as  included 
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Avo  about  sunrise  ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  parts  of  tlie  country 
which  lie  far  north,  or  are  much  elevated  above  the  sea.  At 
a  low  level,  if  towards  the  .south,  the  greatest  cold  in  winter 
is  only  moderate  heat;  and  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of 
India,  it-  is  not  much  more  than  what  is  marked  tmvpgraiy.  on 
our  thermometers  ;  while  the  hottest  time  of  the  da)^  even  at 
that  period  rises  abo'  e  our  sum.mer  heat.  'Die  cold,  howe\^er. 
is  much  greater  to  the  feeling, s  tlian  wouhl  be  supposed  froni 
tlie  thermometer.  In  the  months  whicli  approacli  to  neither 
extreme  the  temperature  is  higher  than  in  tlie  lieat  of  sum- 
;  mer  in  Italy. 

‘  The  next  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  India  is  the  period- 
I  ical  rainy  season.  I'lie  rains  are  brought  from  the  Indian 
I  Ocean  by  a  soutli-west  wind  (or  monsoon,  as  it  is  called),  whicli 
lasts  from  June  to  October.  They  are  heaviest  near  the  sea, 
especially  in  low  countries,  unless  in  situations  protected  by 
mountains.  The  coast  of  Coromandel,  for  instance,  is  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  south-west  iiion.soon  by  the  Ghats  and  the 
table-land,  and  receive.s  its  supply  of  rain  in  October  and 
!  November,  wlien  the  wind  bloii’s  from  the  nortli-east  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Tlie  intenseness  of  the  fall  of  rain  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  in  Europe.  Though  it  is  coiifincd  to 
■  four  months,  and  in  them  many  days  of  every  month,  and 
many  hours  of  every  day  are  fair,  yet  the  whole  fall  of  rain  in 
India  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  which  is  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  whole  twelve  months  in  England. 

The  variations  that  have  been  mentioned  divide  the  ye.ar 
into  three  season.s :  the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  cold,  or  rather 
temperate;  which  last  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  cither  the. 
other  two.* 

The  territories  of  British  India,  including  onr  jiroteofod  and 
dependent  States,  have  a  land  frontier  of  16,000  miles,  and 
the  sea  frontier  is  very  nearly  tlie  same  immense  lengt  h,  ’ll-  c 
give  round  numbers  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  retained 
by  memory.  We  liave  ratlier  under-stated  l.lian  ui'cr-.-^tated 
the  extent  of  the  two  frontiers  which  we  now  h;u-c.  to  maii!- 
tain  anti  defend  against  all  comers. 

Within , the.se  extensive  liniiis,  every  variety  of  climate,  froni 
that  of  the  burning  desert  to  that  of  the  frozen  region.-^,  is  to  be 

*  lIoM.  M-uuiistiiai-t  Elphinstoue,  ‘History  of  bulia.' 
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found.  Every  wJiere  the  climate  of  the  hills  is  salubriutis  ai.d 
,  oracing,  well  suited  to  the  English  constitution,  and  equally 
well  adaj>ted  to  the  production  of  European  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  cereals.  The  Neilgherry  hills  afford  delightful  summer 
resideiKtjs  and  refuges  from  the  scorching  summer  heats  of  the 
low  countries.  Tlie  lower  ridges  and  sloping  sides  of  the  vast 
Hemalaya — particularly  at  Sinda,  where  our  Govemors-Ge- 
neral  and  Commanders-in-Chief  so  frequently  reside— offer 
the  same  or  even  greater  advantages ;  and  if  yon  ascend  those 
towering  mountains  in  the  rear  of  Simla,  the  loftiest  peak  of 
which  measures  not  less  than  28,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
sea,  you  get  into  regions  of  glaciers,  Mers  de  Glace,  and 
eternal  snows. 

Although  it  was  long  thought  otherwise,  it  is  now  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  were  early  inhabitants  in  this  vast  Peninsula, 
and  that  the  Hindus  are  not  the  Aborigines.  These  are  to  be 
sought  for  among  some  of  the  Pariah  classes,  among  the 
Bheels,  Klionds,  Merawatts,  and  other  wild  hill  tribes,  of 
whom  more  particular  notice  will  be  taken  in  aoother  chapter. 
In  the  whole  of  India  there  is  no  trace  of  nomadic  tribes,  such 
as  still  subsist  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  most  other  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries.  “  Of  all  ancient  nations,”  says  the  excellent  Mr.  M. 
Elphinstone,  “  the  Egyjitians  are  the  one  whom  the  Hindus 
seem  most  to  have  resembled  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  that 
people  is  too  limited  to  reflect  light  on  any  other  with  which 
they  might  be  compared.  It  might  be  easier  to  compare  die 
Hindus  with  the  Greeks,  as  painted  by  Homer,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  compilation  of  the  first  Hindu 
code ;  and,  howe^’er  inferior  in  spirit  and  energy,  as  well  as  in 
elegance,  to  that  heroic  race,  yet,  on  contrasting  their  laws  and 
forms  of  administration,  the  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  Eastern 
nation  seems  clearly  to  have  been  in  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  society.  Their  internal  institutions  were  less  rtde ;  their 
conduct  to  their  enemies  more  humane ;  their  general  learn¬ 
ing  was  much  more  considerable ;  and,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  being  and  Jiature  of  God,  they  were  already  in  possession 
of  a  light  which  was  but  faintly  perceived  even  by  the  loftiest 
intellects  in  the  b(  st^  days  of  Athens.  Yet  the  Greeks  were 
polished  by  a  free  communication  with  many  nations,  and 
have  recorded  the  improvements  which  they  early  derived  from 
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India,  which  has  been  so  generally  adopted,  from  the  Persian 
appellation  ;  and  in  modern  times,  India  has  been  used  as  a 
general  name,  not  only  for  the  extensive  region  above-men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  still  more  eastern  tracts  of  country,  with  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  those  in  the  oriental  Archipelago.  Sir 
William  Jones  traces  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  empire 
'above  3800  years  from  tlie  present  time;  the  highest  age  of 
the  Yajur  Veda  to  15S0  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or 
^  100  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses;  and  the  highest  age  of 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  to  1280  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  “The  origin  of  the  Hindoos,”  says  Forbes,  “like 
that  of  most  other  nations,  buried  in  obscurity,  and  lost  in 
fable,  has  baffled  the  researches  of  the  ablest  investigators. 
Megasthenes,  who  was  sent  ambassador  by  Seleucus,  to  Sah- 
dracottos,  kmg  of  Practri,  whose  dominion  now  forms  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Oude,  wrote  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  which  Arrian  has  preserved  in  his  history  of 
India ;  and  that  narrative,  written  2000  years  ago,  when 
compared  with  the  modern  history  of  the  Hindiis,  convinces 
ns  how  little  change  they  have  undergone  in  that  long  period, 
nor  have  the  conquests  and  cruelties  of  their  Mahomedan 
invaders,  nor  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Europeans 
settled  among  them,  been  able  to  alter  the  long-established 
manners  and  customs  so  deeply  interwoven  with  tlieir  religious 
tenets.”*  - 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  Hitidiis  originally  wandered 
from  some  more  western  climate,  and  located  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  at  first  they  occupied  only  a 
small  tract  of  land,  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  city  of  Delhi.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  first  settlers 
were  merely  a  company  of  priests,  from  whom  descended  the 
powerful  order  of  Bramins,  who  established  their  religion 
with  a  form  of  government  constituted  by  themselves,  and 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  barbarian  natives  by  the  influ- 
eiice  of  superior  learning.  This  theory,  however,  will  not 
hold.  The  Hindus  did  not  mingle  witli  the  conquered  race  or 
races,  as  the  Normans  did  with  the  Saxons ;  they  did  not  even 
govern  or  rule  over  them,  but  tliey  expelled  them — driving 
them  to  the  woods,  and  mountains,  where  they  are  yet  to  be 
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volumes,  were  written  three  hundred  years  prior  to  tie  Insti¬ 
tutes,  ami  that,  preceding  this  period,  everything  being  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  the  account  was  obscure  and  fabulous. 
But  divested  of  extraneous  matter,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
degree  of  purity  and  sublimity  in  the  genuine  princiiiles  ol 
the  Hindu  religion,  though  now  obscured  by  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  blended  with  gro-ss  idolatry.  In 
their  original  simplicity,  they  teach  that  there  is  one  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  is  styled  Brama,  or  the  Great 
One  :  they  inculcate  also,  that  this  Supreme  Intelligence 
consists  of  a  triad,  or  triple  divinit)',  expres.sed  by  the  mystic 
word  Om,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Vishnu,  Brama, 
and  Siva ;  or  the  creating,  preserving  and  destructive  power 
of  the  Almighty.  Itnages  of  these  attributes  are  placed  in 
their  temples,  and  worsiiip  and  sacrifices  are  daily  perfomiecl 
before  them,  and  a  variety  of  other  statues,  representing  the 
different  qualities  of  the  supreme  being:  so  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  polytheism  and  a  source  of  a  thousand  fables 
subversive  of  truth  and  simplicity.  Yet  it  ever  was,  and  ever 
must  be  difficult  for  either  Christians  or  Mahomedans  to  con¬ 
vert  a  Hindi],  for  with  them  theology  is  so  blended  with 
the  whole  moral  and  civil  obligations  of  life,  that  it  enters 
into  every  habit,  and  sanctions  almost  every  action.  On 
withdrawing  the  veil  from  the  sticred  volume  of  the  Hindus, 
we  see  Brama,  or  the  supreme  deity,  represented  as  absorbed 
in  the  oontcmplafion  of  his  own  reason,  but  from  an  impulse 
of  divine  love,  resolving  to  create  other  beings  in  partake  of 
his  glory,  and  to  be  happy  to  all  eternity.  He  spake  the 
word,  and  angels  rose  into  existence!  He  commanded,  and 
the  host  of  heaven  were  formed  !  they  were  created  free  ;  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  divine  glory  and  beatitude  on  the 
ea.sy  condition  of  praising  their  Creator,  and  aeknowledeing 
him  for  their  supreme  lord.  But  not  content  with  this 
happy  state'  in  the  celestial  regions,  some  erf  the  prineijial 
spirits  rebelled  and  drew  a  number  after  them,  wlio  were  all 
doomed  to  languish  in  that  scene  of  horror,  so  finely  described 
by  our  sublime  poet.  In  process  of  time,  at  tlic  iutcree."^sion 
of  the  faithful  angels,  the  fatal  doom  of  tin  sc  fallen  sj'irits 
was  revoked  ;  and  they  were  released  on  the  eonditions  of. 
repentance  and  amendment,  in  a  state  of  probation.  For  this 
purpose  a  new  creation  of  worlds  took  jilaee  ;  and  mo  tal 
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bodies  were  prepared  for  the  apostate  angels,  which  they  were 
to  animate  for  a  certain  space  ;  there  to  be  subject  to  natural 
and  moral  evils,  through  which  they  were  doomed  to  transmi¬ 
grate  under  eighty-nine  ditferent  forms !  the  last  into  that  of 
man !  when  their  po^yers  and  faculties  are  enlarged,  and  a 
merciful  Creator  rests  his  chief  expectations  on  their  repent¬ 
ance  and  restoration  to  liis  favour.  If  they  then  fail  their 
punisinnent  is  renewed,  and  they  are  doomed  to  begin  again 
tlieir  first  state  of  transmigration.  In  this  system  we  are 
struck  with  the  intermixture  of  truth  with  error,  and  false 
traditions,  bearing  in  many  particulars  a  resemblance  to  the 
sacred  truths  of  divine  revelation.  On  this  hypothesis,  it 
appears  that  one  principal  reason  for  the  Hindus  regarding 
the  cow  witli  such  religious  ^'eneration,  is,  that  they  believe 
the  soul  transmigrates  into  this  animal  immediately  preceding 
its  assumption  of  the  human  form.  No  Hindu,  even  of  the 
lowest  caste,  will  kill  a  cow  or  taste  its  flesh ;  they  will  die 
with  perfect  resignation  rather  than  violate  this  tenet,  as  has 
been  frequently  experienced  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  Iiidian 
Seas,  when  all  the  provisions  except  salt  beef  have,  been  ex¬ 
pended.  But  I  am  not  certain  respecting  the  first  principle 
of  the  Hindu’s  veneration  for  the  cow,  since  many  conjecture 
the  command  to  have  originated-  in  the  preservation  of  an 
animal  so  useful  to  mankind  :  and  it  is  w'ell  known  tliat  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  otlier  ancient  nations,  have  equally 
venerated  this  valuable  animal.  Tlie  Hindus  estimate  the 
delinquency  of  these  apostate  spirits,  by  the  class  of  mortal 
forms  which  they  are  doomed  to  inhabit ;  thus  all  voracious 
and  unclean  animals,  whether  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  or 
water,  as  well  as  men  w  hose  lives  and  actions  are  publicly  and 
atrociously  wicked,  are  supposed  to  contain  a  malignant  spirit ; 
on  tlie  contrary,  those  animals  which  subsist  on  vegetables, 
and  do  not  prey  upon  each  other,  are  pronounced  favoured  of^ 
the  Almighty.  That  every  animal  form  is  endued  with  cogi¬ 
tation,  memory,  and  reflection,  is  one  of  the  established  tenets 
of  the  Bramins  ;  indeed,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  from 
the  supposed  metempyschosis  of  the  apostate  spirits  through 
these  mortal  forms  ;  they  also  believe  that  every'  distinct 
species  of  the  animal  creation  have  a  comprehensive  mode 
communicating  their  ideas  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  the 
metempsychosis  of  the  'delinq  rent  spirits  extends  through  every 
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organized  body,  even  to  tlie  smallest  insect  and  reptile.  They 
highly  venerate  the  bee,  and  some  species  of  the  ant;  and 
conceive  the  spirits  animating  thqse  forms  to  he  favoured  by 
God,  and  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  more  enlarged 
under  them  than  in  most  others.  With  such  tenets  we„cannot 
be  surprised  at  their  miwillingness  to  take  away  the  'life  of 
any  creature  whatever. 

The  devotion  of  the  Hindus  to  the  Supreme  Being,  bjkI 
the  inferior  deities,  consists  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
dewals,  or  temples,  especially  at  the  solemn  festivals;  ii* 
performing  particular  religious  ceremonies  in  their  own 
house.s ;  in  prayer.?,  ablutions,  fastings  and  penances ;  but 
especially  in  oblations,  which  consist  chiefly  of  spices,  incense, 
rice,  fruits,  and  flowers ;  and  although  tl)cy  have  been  in 
former  times  accused  of  ofiering  Innnan  sacrifices,  it  is  certain 
they  now  very  rarely  shed  even  the  blood  of  an  animal  in 
their  religious  services.  I  shall  not  dwell  particularly  on  the 
religious  Imoks  of  the  Hindus,  but  it  would  be  injustice  to 
omit  tlie  following  sublime  description  of  tlie  Supreme  Being, 
from  the  writings  of  Governor  Holwell,  who  was  an  early  in¬ 
vestigator  of  these  subjects,  before  the  field  of  oriental  litera¬ 
ture  so  laudably  engaged  the  attention  of  tlie  Kiiglisli.  “  God 
is  one  !  Creator  of  all  that  is !  God  is  like  a  perfect  sphere, 
without  beginning  and  without  end!  God  rules  and  governs 
all  creation  by  a  general  providence,  resulting  from  first-deter¬ 
mined  and  fixed  principles.  Thou  shalt  not  make  inquiry  into 
the  essence  of  the  Eternal  One — nor  by  what  laws  he  governs. 
An  inquiry  into  either  is  vain  and  criminal.  It  is  enough, 
that  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  thou  seest,  in  his  works, 
his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  mercy: — benefit  thereby!” 
As  applicable  to  this  sulaject,  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  passages 
from  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus,  translated  by  Sir  William 
Jones ;  to  whose  invaluable  wmrks  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
acquisitions^in  oriental  literature.  “  By  one  Supreme  Ruler 
is  this  universe  pervaded ;  even  eveiy  world  in  tlie  w'hole  circle 
of  nature.  Enjoy  p  ire  delight,  0  man  !  by  abandoning  all 
thoughts  of  this  perisnable  world  ,  and  covet  not  the  wmalth  of 
any  creature  existing.”  “  To  those  regions  wliere  evil  spirits 
dwell,  and  which  utter  darkness  involves,  all  such  men  surely 
go  after  death,  as  destroy  tlie  purity  of  tlieir  own  souls.’- 
“UnveiL  O  Thou  wlio  givest  sustenance  to  the  world,  dial 
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face  of  the  true  sun,  which  is  now  hidden  bj  a  ray  of  golden 
liglit !  so  that  we  may  see  the  truth,  and  know  our  whole 
duty  !”  “  O  Thou  who  givest  sustenance  to  the  world,  Thou 

sole  mover  of  all,  thou  wiio  restrainest  sinners,  who  pervadest 
yon  great  luminary,  who  appearest  as  the  Son  of  the  Creator ! 
hide  thy  dazzling  beams,  and  expand  thy  spiritual  brightness, 
that  I  may  view  thy  most  auspicious,  most  glorious,  real 
foi-m.”  “  Let  my  soul  return  to  ilie  immortal  Spirit  of  God  ! 
and  then,  let  my  body,  whicli  ends  in  ashes,  return  to  dust !” 
“  0  Spirit,  who  pervadest  fire,  lead  us  in  a  straight  path  to 
the  riches  of  beatitude  !  remove  each  foul  taint  from  our  souls  ! 
wlio  approach  Thee  with  the  highest  praise  and  the  most  fixed 
adoration  !”  “  God,  who  is  poifect  wisdom,  and  perfect  hap¬ 

piness,  is  the  final  refuge  of  the  man  who  has  liberally  bestowed 
his  wealth,  who  has  been  firm  in  virtue,  and  who  knows  and 
adores  the  Great  One!”  “Remember  me,  O  Om,  thou 
divine  spirit  1”  In  Sir  William  Jones’s  Institutes  of  the 
Hindu  laws,  after  stating  some  blemishes,  and  a  few  absur¬ 
dities  in  the  system,  that  excellent  orientalist  observes, 
“  Nevertheless,  a  spirit  of  sublime  devotion,  of  benevo¬ 
lence  to  mankind,  and  of  amiable  tenderness  to  all  sentient 
creatures,  pervades  the  whole  work:  the  style  of  it  has  a 
certain  austere  majesty,  that  sounds  like  the  language  of 
legislation,  and  extorts  a  respectful  awe ;  the  sentiments  of 
dependence  of  all  beings  on  God,  and  the  harsh  ad¬ 
monitions,  even  to  kings,  are  truly  noble;  and  the  many 
panegyrics  on  the  Gayatri,  the  mother,  as  it  is  called,  of  tne 
Vedas,  prove  the  author  to  have  adored  (not  the  visible 
material  sun  but)  that  divine  but  incomparably  greater  light, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  most  venerable  text  in  the  Indian 
Scriptures,  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  from  which  all 
proceed,  to  which  all  must  return,  and  which  alone  can 
irradiate  (not  our  visual  organs  merely  but  our  souls,  and)  our 
intellects.  Whatever  opinion,  in  short,  may  be  formed  of 
Menu  and  his  laws,  in  a  country  happily  enlighteiied  by  sound 
philosopliy  and  the  only  true  revelation,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  those  laws  are  actually  revered  as  the  Word  of  the 
Most  High,  by  nations  of  great  importance  to  the  political  and 
comiherc/  rl  interests  of  Europe.”* 

•  lorbes’s  Orieivt^l  Memoirs.  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Works. 
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Besides  the  four  principal  divisions,  the  Vur.sj'as  and  Sudras 
were  subdivided  according-  to  their  avocations,  every  man  being 
obliged  to  follow  the  trade  or  jirofession  of  his  father,  nor  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  alter  his  destiny,  either  by  exertion  of 
talent,  or  accumulation  of  property.  'J'he  son  of  a  jeweller 
was  destined  to  be  a  jeweller,  and  the  son  of  a  liusbaudman 
inevitably  became  a  liusbaudman  and  nothing  else ;  nor,  in 
remote  ages,  were  the  Bramins  or  Warriors  at  lilierty  to  leave 
their  respective  classes  for  any  other ;  but  the  Bramins  were 
afterwards  frequently  employed  as  soldiers.  Iso  one  could 
become  a  Bramin,  unless  born  in  that  high  caste.  These  rules 
have,  with  some  variations,  been  preserved  doivn  to  the  present 
day,  and  have  always  exercised  a  direct  influence  over  all  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Indian  nation ;  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  great  number  of  laws  with  regard  to  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  people,  in  order  to  maintain  the  entire 
separation  of  the  castes  ;  for  it  may  easily  be  supjiosed  that,  if 
the  people  had  not  been  so  restricted  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  change  their  mode  of  life  witliont  incnrriiig  .severe 
yrenalties,  many  would  have  chosen  other  pursuit.s  than  tliose 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Yet  the  ancient 
Hindus  are  represented  as  a  happy  and  prosperous  nation, 
living  under  a  mild  government,  and  free  from  most  of  tlie 
oppressions  that  usually  accompany  despotism. 

The  influence  of  the  Bramins  was,  in  tliose  early  times, 
unbounded,  for  the  kings  were  enjoined  by  the  laus  to 
select  their  ministers  from  among  them,  to  treat  tliein  with 
respect,  and  to  learn  from  them ;  and  the  lands  of  a  Bramin, 
who  died  without  male  heirs,  did  not  devolve  on  the  king,  like 
those  of  other  persons,  but  were  divided  among  the  members 
of  his  order.  The  Bramins  were  the  only  physicians,  the  only 
judges,  and  the  only  teachers  ;  it  was  deemed  impious  to  act 
contrary  to  their  will,  and  refractory  princes  were  sometimes 
deposed  by  their  authority.  Yet  they  did  not  obtain  tins  bigli 
consideratioifwitliout  much  lalrour  and  self-denial,  for  liny 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  many  severe  [lenances,  niid  lead  a 
verj'  austere  life,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation  for  ilial  sujierior 
sanctity  which  has  always  been  found  the  surest  means  ;f 
acquiring  influence  over  a  half  civilized  ))eo|)le.  I'ben  the 
Sudras.  wlio,  being  a  servile  cJa.ss,  were  considered  unworthy 
of  sacrett  instruction,  so  that  all  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  was 
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kept  from  them,  were  taught  to  believe  that  by  serving  a 
Bramin  faithfully,  their  souls  would  pass,  after  death,  into  a 
body  of  a  higher  caste ;  and  by  that  means,  they  might  hope 
to  be  admitted  to  higher  privileges  in  their  next  state  of 
existence. 

Tile  religious  rites  of  tiie  ancient  Hindus  were  conducted 
with  a  degree  of  magnificence  not  excelled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  temples  were  grand,  and  the  ceremonies, 
particularly  tliat  of  sacrificing,  were  imposing.  The  festivals 
were  enlivened  by  music  and  (lancing,  and  their  splendour  was 
generally  increased  bj'’  a  gorgeous  procession.  The  ancient 
religion  of  the  Hindus  was  dift'erent  from  that  which  now 
exists.  One  supreme  being  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Brama,  and  the  two  gods,  Siva  and  Vishnu,  were  also  held 
in  veneration  as  separate  forms  of  the  Chief  Deity.  They 


were  considered  as  embodying  the  different  attributes  of  one 
power,  Brama  being  worshipped  as  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
Vishnu  as  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  as  the  Destroyer  The 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  w  ere  also  early  objects  of  adoration ;  as 
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were  likewise  the  elements,  and  some  of  the  rivers  ;  among- 
which  latter,  the  Ganges  was  held  tlie  most  sacred,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  so  to  this  day.  The  Bramins  taught  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration,  whicli  is  still  the  prevailing  feitli  of  ihe 
Hindus,  who  believe  that,  between  each  state  of  tjxi.stence 
iiixm  the  earth,  they  shall  pass  many  thousands  of  years,  either 
in  bliss  or  pain,  among  the  ever-blooming  bowers  of  bene¬ 
ficent  deities,  or  the  gloomy  abodes  of  evil  spirits.  They 
believe  that  Vishnu  has  already  appeared  in  the  world  under 
nine  different  forms,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  the 
Sage  Budha,  worshipped  by  ihe  Chinese,  rvho  came  upi  n  eai-ih 
in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Siva  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  God  of  Terror,  dwelling  amidst  eternal  snows 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hemalaya  mountains,  with  his  con¬ 
sort,  the  goddess  Devi,  to  whom  many  temples  in  India  are 
dedicated.  ^ 

The  simple  rmigion  wliich.  at  first,  taught  the  people  to 
adore  one  divine  power  as  the  universal  Creator,  and  other 
gods  merely  as  personifications  of  his  various  attributes,  in 
course  of  time  degenerated  into  idolatry,  by  the  practice  of 
setting  up  numerous  heroes  as  objects  of  adoration,  and  filling 
the  teinjdes  with  their  image.s.  Among  the  most  celelrrided 
of  these  were  Eama  and  Crishna,  two  great  warriors,  the 
former  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Oude,  the  latter 
the  first  king  of  Magadha  ;  and  botli  are  .still  worsliipjred  in 
most  parts  of  India.  Each  is  adoi  ed  by  his  votarie.s  as  one  of 
the  several  forms  of  Vishnu,  and  the  two  great  ejiic  poems  of 
Eamayuna  and  Mahabharat,  rvhich,  together  -with  tlie  sacred 
books,  constitute  the  chief  authorities  for  tlie  ancient  history 
of  Tiuiia,  celebrate  the  warlike  exploit.s  of  1ho.se  renowned 
.  heroe.s  of  antiquity.  Kama  wa.s  probably  a  great  chief,  v  ho. 
having  founded  a  kingiiom  in  Miiuhislan,  eNteuded  hi.-- 
dominions  by  conquest,  and  perhaps  invaded  the  Dcckan,  (lieu 
in  a  state  of,barbarism,  inhabited  by  the  origin.il  tribes,  who 
were  not  of  the  Hindu  race.  Many  fables  are  mixed  iqi  v  itli 
the  poetical  history  of  Kama;  tales  are  (old  of  his  wnrlike 
exploits,  in  which  he  is  celebrated  as  the  compieror  of  llie 
king  of  Ceylon,  a  terrible  giant,  who  iiad  carried  oil'  his  qm  eii, 
anti  kejit  her  a  jnisonor  in  hi.s  caslle.  J  !ns  the  hero  slonned, 
overthrew  tlie  giant,  and  rescued  tlie  huly-  A.  fesiiral,  which 
u.scd  to  be  kept  with  great  sjdendonr,  is  slill  held  every  ycai 
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done  in  that  capacity,  aud  obliged  to  luidergo  a  transmigration 
into  the  person  of  a  slave.* 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Hindiis,  as  is  well-known,  is 
transmigration  ;  but  they  believ'e  that,  between  their  diflerent 
stages  of  existence,  they  will,  according  to  their  merits,  enjoy 
thousands  of  years  of  happiness  in  some  of  the  heavens  already 
described,  or  suffer  torments  ofsimiiar  duration  in  some  of  their 
still  more  numerous  hells.  Hope,  however,  seems  to  be  denied 
to  none:  the  most  wicked  man,  after  bemg  purged  of  his 
crimes  by  ages  of  suffering,  and  by  repeated  transmigrations, 
may  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  he  may  enter  into  heaven 
and  even  attain  the  ])ighest  reu  ardofall  the  good,whicli  is,  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  essence  of  God. 

Their  descriptions  of  the  future  states  of  bliss  and  penance 
are  spirited  and  poetical.  The  good,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
body,  proceed  to  the  abode  of  Yama,  through  delightful  paths, 
under  the  shades  of  fragrant  trees,  among  streams  covered  with 
tlie  lotos.  Showers  of  flowers  fall  on  them  as  they  pass  ;  and 
the  air  resounds  with  tlie  hysiins  of  the  blessed,  and  the  still 
more  melodious  strains  of  angels.  The  passage  of  the  wicked 
is  through  dark  and  dismal  paths  ;  sometimes  over  burning 
sand,  sometimes  over  stones  that  cut  tlieir  feet  at  every,  step  : 
they  travel  naked,  parched  with  thirst,  covered  with  dirt  and 
blood,  amidst  showers  of  hot  ashes  and  burning  coals ;  they  are 
terrified  with  frequent  and  liorrible  apparitions,  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  shrieks  and  wailing. j"  The  hells  to  which  they 
are  ultimatelj'  doomed  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
descrilred  with  a  mixture  of  sublimity  and  minuteness  that  al¬ 
most  recalls  the  “  Inferno.” 

These  rewards  and  puiiishmenis  are  often  well  apportioned  to 
tlie  moral  merits  and  demerits  of  the  deceased :  and  they  no 
doubt  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the 
living.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  faitii, 
and  to  the  observance  of  the  forms  of  devotion,  and  the  facility 
of  expiating  crimes  by  penances,  are,  unfortunately,  prevailing 
characteristics  of  this  religion,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
weaken  its  eflPect  in  supporting  the  principles  of  morality. 

Its  indirect  influence  on  its  votaries  is  even  more  injurionf 

♦  Hon.  Monn5tnai*t  Elpbinstone, 
t  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  S7-k 
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than  tlie^e  defects.  Its  gross  superstition  debases  and  ddBui- 
tates  tlie  mind ;  and  its  exclusive  view  to  repose  in  this  world, 
and  absorption  hereafter,  destroys  the  great  stimulants  to  virtue 
afforded  by  love  of  enterprise  and  of  posthumous  fame.  Its 
usui-jjaiions  over  the  provinces  of  law  and  science  tend  to  keep 
knowledge  fixed  at  the  point  to  uhich  it  had  attained  at  the 
time  of  the  pretended  revelation  by  the  Divinity  ;  and  its  inter 
fercnce  in  the  ininniise  of  private  manners  extirpates  every 
habit  and  feeling  of  free  agency,  and  reduces  life  to  a  mechani¬ 
cal  routine.  When  individuals  are  left  free,  improvements  take 
place  as  they  are  required  ;  and  a  nation  is  entirely  clianged  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations  without  an  eflbrt  on  the  part  of 
any  of  its  members;  but  when  religion  has  interposed,  it  re- 
quire.s  as  much  boldness  to  take  the  smallest  step,  as  to  pass 
over  the  innovations  of  a  century  at  a  stride  ;  and  a  man  must 
be  equally  prepared  to  renounce  his  fai:h  and  the  communion 
of  his  friends,  whether  he  merely  makes  a  change  in  his  diet,  or 
embraces  a  whole  body  of  doctrines,  religious  and  political,  at 
variance  with  those  establishments  among  his  countrymen. 

It  is  within  its  own  limits  that  it  has  been  least  successful 
in  opimsing  innovation.  The  original  revelation,  indeed,  lias 
not  been  questioned  ;  but  ditl'erent  degrees  of  importance  have 
been  attaclied  to  particular  parts  of  it,  and  different  construc¬ 
tions  put  on  the  same  passages;  and  as  there  is  neither  a  ruling 
council  nor  a  single  head  to  settle  disputed  points,  and  to  en¬ 
force  uniformity  in  piactice,  various  sects  have  sprung  up. 
which  differ  from  each  other  botli  in  their  tenets  and  their 
practice. 

There  are  three  principal  sects :  the  Saivas  (followers  of 
Siva),  the  Viiislmavas  (followers  of  Vishnu),  and  the  Saktas 
(followers  of  some  one  of  the  Saktis;  that  is,  the  female  as¬ 
sociates  or  active  powers  of  the  members  of  the  triad). 

Each  of  tliese  sects  branches  into  various  subordinate  ones, 
depending  on  the  different  characters  under  whiph  its  deity  is 
worshipped,  or  on  the  peculiar  religious  and  metaphysical 
opiuioii.s  M’hicli  each  lias  grafted  on  the  parent  stock.  The 
Saktas  have  three  additional  divisions  of  a  more  general 
character,  depending  on  the  particular  goddesses  whom  they 
worship.  T'he  followers  of  Devi,  (the  spouse  of  Siva,)  how¬ 
ever,  are  out  of  all  oomparison  more  numeroiw  than  both  the 
others  put  together 
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Besides  the  three  great  sects,  there  are  small  ones,  which 
worship  Snrya  and  Ganesa  respectively  ;  and  others  wldcli, 
though  perserving  the  form  of  Hinduism,  appear  very  near 
to  pure  deism. 

The  Siks  (who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter)  have* founded 
%  sect  involving^  such  great  innovations,  tliat  it  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  new  religion. 

It  must  not  be  snpposed  that  every  Hindu  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above  sects.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are  alone 
reckoned  orthodox,  who  profess  a  comprehensive  system  op¬ 
posed  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  particular  divinities,  and 
w'lio  draw  their  ritual  from  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and  other 
sacred  books,  rejecting  tlie  ceremonies  derived  from  other 
sources.  To  this  class  the  apparent  mass  of  the  Braininical 
order,  at  least,  still  belongs.  But  probablyj  even  among 
them  all  but  tlie  more  philosopliic  religionists  liave  a  bias  to 
one  or  the  otlier  of  the  contending  divinities ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  more  decidedly  of  all  such  of  the  lower  castes  as 
are  not  careless  of  everything  beyond  the  requisite  ritual  ob¬ 
servances.  It  has  been  remarked  that  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
are  the  principal  objects  of  popular  predilection  In  all  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Hindustan  it  is  to  those  incarnations  that  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  are  directed ;  and  though  tlie  temples 
and  emblems  of  Siva  are  very  common,  the  worsiiippers  are 
few,  and  seem  inspired  with  little  veneration. 

Siva,  it  appears,  has  always  been  tlie  patron  god  of  the 
Bramin’  class,  but  has  never  much  excited  the  imaginations  of 
the  people.  Even  where  his  sect  ostensibly  prevails,  the  gi-eat 
body  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  much  more  attracted  bv  the  human 
feelings  and  interesting  adventure  of  Rama  and  Crislina. 
The  first  of  the  two  is  tlie  great  object  of  devotion  (with  the 
regular  orders  at  least)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
north-we.stern  part  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  Crislina  prevails,  in 
his  turn,  ahJig  the  loiver  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  all  tlie 
centre  aiid  west  of  Hindustan.  Rama,  however,  is  e^ery 
where  revered;  and  his  name,  twice  rc])eate(l,  is  the  ordinary 
salutation  among  all  classes  of  Hindus.* 

This  copious  subject  has  been  recently  illu.'itiatrd  by  many 
learned  writers,  Ixith  German  .and  Englisli,  into  who.^e  workr 

»  Hon.  Mouu.stniwt  Elpliin.sloue,  ‘Hist,  liid.’ 
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we  well  enter  in  a  compendium  like  the  present  The 

suliject  will  always  claim  attention,  for  tne  Flindu  religion, 
lliidilliism,  and  Mahometanism  are  the  three  great  faiths  of  the 
eastern  world,  and  exercise  a  vast  influence  over  a  very  vast 
portion  bf  the  human  race. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  common 
jjcople  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  congeries  of  inferior  deities, 
which,  like  tlie  divinities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  rer  re¬ 
sented  under  different  forms,  and  with  symbols  expressing 
their  different  qualities  and  attributes.  This  host  of  inferior 
gods  and  goddesses  overrdiadows  and  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
three  great  divinities.  Obscene  ceremonies  and  rituals  marked 
with  blood  and  the  sacrifice  of  iiuman  beings  have  been  in¬ 
ducted  in  the  Hindu  system  of  worship.  But  these  things  are 
clearly  excrescences.  In  their  most  ancient  books  the  rules  of 
morality  are  frequently  good,  pure  and  benevolent.  Hospitality 
and  charity  are  strongly  inculcated.  “  Exercise  hospitalky 
even  towards  thine  enemy  vdien  he  cometh  to  thine  house :  the 
tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade  even  from  the  poor  woodcutter.” 

“  Good  men  extend  their  charity  unto  the  vilest  creatures. 
The  moon  docs  not  withhold  her  light  even  from  the  cottage 
of  the  Chaiidala.”* 

“  Is  this  one  of  us,  or  is  he  a  stranger? — Such  is  the  reason 
of  the  ungenerous  ;  but  to  those,  by  whom  liberality  is  prac¬ 
tised,  the  w  hole  world  is  but  as  one  family.” 

Some  of  their  injunctions  breathe  a  high  manly  spirit. 

Let  not  tliy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.  Man  was  made  to 
be  doing.  Perform  thy  duty  and  abandon  all  thought  of  the 
consequence.  The  mean-spirited  and  unhappy  are  unhappy 
about  fbe  events  of  things ;  but  men,  who  are  endued  with 
true  wisdom,  do  tlieir  duty  and  are  unmindful  of  events.” 

“  lie  is  my  beloved,  of  whom  mankind  is  not  afraid,  and 
w’ho  is  not  afraid  of  mankind ;  w  ho  is  unsolicitous  about 
events ;  to  whom  praise  and  blame  are  as  one ;  who  is  of  little 
speech  ;  who  is  pleased  w'ii  h  whatever  cometli  to  pass  ;  xvho  is 
not.  tied  to  any  particular  home  btit  lives  in  all  the  world,  and 
is  of  a  firm  mind.” 

“  They  who  delight  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  -wel¬ 
fare  of  all  *  teir  fellow-men,  best  serve  the  incorruptible,  iii- 

*  Pariah,  outcast. 
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eflkble,  invisible,  incomprehensible  Omnipotent  Sfiirii  :  and 
such  shall  come  in  the  end  of  tilings  to  immortal  joy  ana  nn- 
mingled  bliss.”* 

According  to  the  rides  of  their  religion  the  Hindus  ought 
to  pray  thrice  in  a  day— in  tlie  morning,  at  noon,  a  ltd  in  the 
evening — with  tlieir  faces  turned  towards  tlie  East.  Tliey 
should  at  tlie  same  time  perform  their  ablutions,  and  wiien 
tliey  have  an  opportunity,  sliould  prefer  a  running-  stream  to 
standing  wafer.  It  is  an  indispensable  duty  to  wasli  them¬ 
selves  before  meals. 

Their  otferings  generally  consist  of  money,  fruits,  flowers, 
rice,  spices  made  at  the  temples,  and  incense.  The  otferiug  on 
account  of  the  dead  is  a  cake,  called  Peenda,  which  ceremony  is 
performed  on  llie  days  of  tlie  new  and  full  moon. 

At  the  iiours  of  public  worsliip  the  people  resort  to  tlie 
temples.  They  begin  by  perfoiming  the  ablntioiis  at  tlie 
tank,  which  is  either  to  be  found  in  front  of  the  building,  or, 
in  the  great  temples,  in  tlic.  centre  of  tlie  first  court.  Leaving 
their  slippers  or  sandals  on  ilie  Irorder  of  tlie  tanks,  tliey  are 
admitted  to  a  peristyle  or  vestibule,  opposite  to  the  building 
which  contains  tiie  idols,  where  they  observe  great  reverence 
and  devotion ;  and  whilst  the  Bramins  perform  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Jug  or  Poqja,  the  dancing  women  occasionaily 
dance  in  the  court,  singing  tlie  praises  of  tlie  divinity  to  the 
sounds  of  various  musical  instruments. 

The  Poqja  may  likew  ise  be  performed  at  home  before  the 
household  images.  Tiiose  w  ho  are  to  assist  at  it  begin  by 
washing  themselves.  They  likewise  ivash  tlie  room  or  place 
destined  for  the  ceremony,  and  tlien  spread  it  w  ith  a  new  mat 
or  with  a  carpet  that  is  only  used  for  that  purpose.  On  this 
thejf  place  the  Sing  Asin  -j  or  throne,  which  is  generally  made 
of  w'ood  richly  carved  and  gilt,  ihough  sometimes  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  idol  being  put  on  the  Sing  Asin,  the  things 
necessary  f/?r  the  Poqja  are  laid  upon  the  mat,  consisting  of  a 
bell  of  metal ;  a  conch  shell  to  blow  on ;  a  censer  filled  witJi 

*  ‘Sketches  chiefly  relating  io  the  History,  Religion,  Learning,  o,nd 
Manners  of  the  Hindus ;  ’  1vol.,  Svo.,  London,  179(1.  This  anonymo.us 
volume  -was  much  prized  by  the  great  .  Warren  Hastings,  who  had 
covered  the  margins  of  a  copy  of  it  with  curiou.9  notes, 

t  Si)ig  is  literally  lion,  but  is.  a  tei-m  of  distinciion  given  to  princes 
md  great  men, 
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ral,  bezoin,  sugar,  ai:d  other  articles,  which  is  kept  constantly 
burning,  pieces  of  bezoin  and  ral  being  now  and  then  thrown  intc 
it.  Flowers  separately  and  in  garlands  are  scattered  upon  the 
III  at.  The  idol  is  put  into  a  metal  basin,  and  being  washed 
by  pourhig  the  water  first  on  the  head,  is  wiped  and  replaced 
on  the  Sing  Asin.  Cups  or  plates  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals 
are  spread  before  it,  some  filled  with  rice,  others  with  different 
sorts  of  fruits,  with  dry  sweetmeats  and  with  cow’s  milk. 
The  worshippers  repeat  certain  prayers  and  Ashlocks,  or  verses 
in  praise  of  the  god  whom  the  idol  represents. 

The  Bramin  who  performs  the  ceremony,  occasionally 
rings  the  bells  and  blow's  the  shell.  He  gives  the  tiluk,  or 
mark  on  the  forehead  to  the  idol,  by  dipping  his  right  thumb 
in  the  dust  of  sandal-wood  or  other  substance  that  has  been 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  nose 
and  advancing  upwards.  But  the  colour,  the  size,  and  shape 
of  the  tiluk  depend  on  the  tribe  the  W’orshippers  may  be  of; 
some  tribes  being  marked  with  vermilion,  others  with  turmeric, 
and  some  with  a  kind  of  wdiite  earth  called  chalk.  A  Bra¬ 
min  generally  marks  all  the  persons  present  in  the  same 
manner.  The  fruit  and  other  articles  of  food  that  were  spread 
before  the  idol,  are  divided  amongst  them  ;  and  the  idol  is 
then  carefully  wTapped  up,  and  witli  the  Sing  Asin  and  the 
rest  of  tile  things  used  in  the  ceremony,  kept  in  a  secure  place 
until  another  Popja  be  performed. 

According  to  rule  the  four  angles  of  the  temple  ought  to 
face  the  four  cardinal  points.  Some  of  the  temples  are  of  an 
oblong  figure  and  consist  of  two  or  more  courts  one  behind  the 
others.  Some  have  only  one  enclosure  with  tlie  cTiapel,  where 
images  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  it.  We  believe  that  a 
temple  is  never  found  without  a  tank  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
worshippers  or  without  some  tope  or  small  grove  of  trees; 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  groves  afford 
most  welcome  shelter  to  the  heated  and  wearied  tr?,veller.  In 
addition  to  the  tank,  there  is  very  frequently  a  white  marble 
fountain,  in  style  not  dissimilar  to  those  erected  in  Spain  by 
tlie  tasteful  Moors.  Pictures  have  often  been  painted  of  the 
striking  scene  presented  at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  wdien 
the  worshippers  throng  to  the  tank,  and  pour  the  water  over 
their  heads. 

A  l  eueration  for  the  sun,  and  for  fire  as  one  of  its  essences, 
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seems  to  have  been  common  to  nearly  all  the  ancient  eastern 
nations.  Every  day  at  sunrise  the  Hindu  priests  go  to  some 
river  or  to  the  tank  of  a  temple,  to  perform  the  Saudixaiie  or 
worship  to  Brania  tlie  Supreme.  After  liaving- washed  them¬ 
selves  they  take  water  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  and 
throw  it  in  the  air  before  and  beiiind  them,  invoking-  the  Deity, 
and  chanting  thanksgiving  and  praise.  'I'hey  then  "throw  some 
water  towards  the  sun,  expressing  (heir  gratitude  for  his  having 
again  appeared  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  Tliese  priests 
are  also  enjoined  to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  whicJi 
must  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a 
particular  kind.  With  fire  thus  procured,  all  their  sacrifices 
are  burnt,  the  nuptial  altar  flames,  and  tlie  funeral  itile  is 
kindled. 

In  one  of  their  books  it  is  written,  “  Fire  is  the  superior  of 
tlie  Bramin,  the  Braniin  is  the  superior  of  the  tribes,  (lie  lins- 
band  is  the  superior  of  tlie  wife,  but  tlie  Btranger  is  the 
■superior  of  all.”’' 

As  there  were,  in  very  early  times,  several  independent 
states  established  in  Hindustan,  under  the  dominion  of  kings 
or  rejas,  all  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
same  institutions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Bramins 
who  made  the  laws,  also  took  some  part  in  the  founding  of  tlie 
kingdoms,  and  helped  to  set  up  kings  in  them,  still  retaining 
in  their  own  hands  the  greatest  share  of  authority.  Fach 
kingdom  was  divided  into  military  districts,  every  district 
being  protected  by  a  Iiody  of  stationary  troops,  whose  sen  ices 
were  frequently  in  requisition  against  the  neighbniiring 
princes.  Some  of  the  earliest  states  e^t.ablishcd  in  Ibe  Deekan 
were  possessed  by  the  Bramins,  and  ruled  by  an  asseiiddy  of 
that  sacred  order,  (he  chief  ruler  being  elected  every  three 
years  ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  they  tninsferred  the  government 
to  a  military  chief,  still  retaining  the  lands,  which  they  let  In 
men  of  the  agricultnral  class,  wlio  were  settled  in  eoloiiies, 
under  the  same  regulations  ns  in  llindustnii. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Hindu  gowniiiient.  and 
the  most  important  next  to  tliat  of  the  in.sliinlion  nl'  easles, 
was  the  cstabli-shment  of  townships,  or  village  eominnnities. 
which  exist  at  the  present  day,  in  many  jiarls  of  India,  nearly 

•  Sketches  of  the  Iliinb'iR. 
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^g^ulated  all  its  affairs,  and  administered  jii.«tice  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  holding-  his  simple  court  under  a 

tree. 

Village  lands  were  parcelled  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  being 
first  divided  into  difl'erent  qualities,  some  parts  bei»g  more 
fertile  than  others,  and  not  adapted  for  the  .same  kind  of  |)ro- 
duce ;  therefore  every  farmer  took  a  fair  share  of  the  inferior 
with  the  good  ;  and  thus  no  one  had  greater  advantages  than 
another.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  were  cotton, 
sugar,  spices,  corn,  rice,  and  various  other  sorts  of  grain  ;  the 
‘  ■'rst  of  these  productions  sup|dying  the  material  for  tlie  chief 
p  anufactures  of  the  Indians,  which  were  calicoes  and  muslins, 
afL  ous  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  for  the  beauty  of 
kino  ■  texture,  and  universally  worn  by  both  sexes. 

In  he  government  of  the  aborigines,  who  arenoivsoscaUered, 
tlic  l.ind  is  patriarchal  :  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Hindus  are 
band  .lumicipal.  It  is  very  incorrect  to  say  (as  frequently  has 
supeti  done)  that  .slavery  was  unknown.  Predial  .slavery  was 
A  wn  and  enfoiccd  in  nearly  every  part  of  India,  and  ob- 
state  .s  still  in  spite  of  the  acts  and  denunciations  of  the  Pritish 
or  raernment.  Such  of  the  aborigines  as  were  not  destroyed  or 
sam  /en  to  the  mountains  and  wildernesses,  were  forced  to 
w'  .xiur  fi)r  their  Hindu  conquerors.  In  many  places  they  are 
ntill  serfis  of  the  soil ;  in  others,  they  hold  lands  for  the  use  of 
which  they  pay  heavy  rents  to  the  Hindu  lords.  They  claim, 
hou  ever,  to  be  the  real  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  thej 
remind  each  other  of  this  right  in  the  following  distich  : 

“  Bli.'ig-rit  clhani  Ihlj  lio, 

Blii'im-r;l  cllmni  Jl.-tj  ho.'"’ 

''  TheB.aja  is  proprietor  of  hi.s  share  : 

I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  laud.” 

“  The  Hindu  legislator  Menu  has  not  left  us  in  doubt 
was  ordained  to  be  the  fate  of  the  snlidned  race,  nor  tlie. 
Th  on  they  were  doomed  forever  to  bear  wiili  regard  to  tbeir 
■'  conque'-'crs.  In  cba)>ter  X.  of  tlie  Institutes.  i(  is  ordained 
that — 1.  jl'licir  abode  must  lx-  out  of  towns.  2.  'I'licir  sole 
property  ,s  to  consist  of  dogs 'and  assc.s.  •  o.  Tlicir  cloihcs 
shouhi  be  inose  left  by  tlic  dead.  4.  Their  ornaments  rnsly 
iron.  5.  'J'liey  innsl  roam  from  phtce  to  iilaee.  (i  Xo  re- 
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ipectable  man  must  hold  intercourse  with  them.  7.  They  are 
to  perform  the  office  of  executioner  on  all  criminals  cotKcmned 
to  death  by  the  King.  For  this  duty,  they  may  retain  the 
Dedding,  the  clothes,  and  the  ornaments  of  those  executed. 
Their  condition  is,  in  every  case,  one  of  perpetual  slavery. 
In  ciiapter  VIII.  Menu  says  : — ‘  The  Chandala,  or  impure, 
can  never  be  relieved  fiom  bondage,  though  he  be  emanci¬ 
pated  by  a  master.  Kow  can  he,  whom  God  has  destined  to 
be  the  slave  of  Kramins,  ever  be  released  from  his  destiny 
by  man  ?’ 

From  a  very  early  date,  the  Hindus  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  importing  slaves  from  foreign  countries.  Their  Mussulman 
conquerors,  who  never  could  understand  that  society  could 
exist  without  slaves,  greatly  extended  this  practice. 

Perhaps  no  where  is  the  municipal  spirit  stronger  than 
among  the  Hindus.  It  has  kept  communities  together  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  been  scattered  centuries  ago.  Each 
township  conducts  its  own  internal  atfairs.  It  levies  on  its 
members  the  revenue  due  to  the  state,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  the  full  amount ;  it  manages  its  own  police, 
and  is  answerable  for  any  property  plundered  within  its  limits. 
It  administers  justice  to  its  own  members,  as  far  as  punishing 
small  offences,  and  deciding  disputes  in  the  first  instance.  It 
taxes  itself  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads,  walls,  and  temples,  for 
the  expenses  of  public  sacrifices,  charities,  etc.  It  is  provided 
with  the  requisite  officers  for  conducting  all  these  duties,  and 
with  various  others  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants; 
and,  though  entirely  subject  to  the  general  government,  is  in 
many  respects  an  organized  cominonw'ealth,  complete  within 
itselft 

In  a  very  eloquent  Minute  of  Council,  the  late  Sir  Cliarles 
Metcalf  said  : — “  The  \-illage  communities  are  little  repub¬ 
lics,  having  nearly  everything  they  can  want  within  themselves, 
and  almost  independent  of  any  foreign  relations.'  They  seem 
to  last  where  nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  dyn^ty  tum¬ 
bles  down  ;  revolution  succeeds  to  revolution  ;  Hindu,  Patan, 
Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  are  all  masters  in  turn;  but 


*  Two  Lectures  on  the  aboriginal  race  of  India  a.s  clistingpushed  from 
the  Sauskritic  or  Hindu  race  ;  by  Lient.-Gcneral  Briggs,  F.R.S.,  (deli- 
vered  before  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  8th  May  aud  10th  June,  1852.) 
■  t  lion.  Mounstuart  Elphinatone,  ‘  Hist.  Ind.’ 
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the  vill^  community  remains  the  same.  In  time  of  trouble, 
thej'  arm  and  fortify  themselves  :  an  hostile  army  pas.ses  through 
the  country,  the  village  communities  collect  their  cattle  within 
their  walls,  and  let  tlie  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder 
and  devastation  be  directed  against  themseh-es,  and  the  force 
employed  be  irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly  villages  9t  a  dis¬ 
tance ;  but,  when  tlie  storm  has  passed  over,  they  return  and 
resume  their  occupations.  If  a  country  remain  for  a  series  of 
years  the  scene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre,  so  that  the 
villages  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villagers  neverthe¬ 
less  return  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  posse.ssion  revi\'es. 
A  generation  may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation 
will  return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  ; 
the  same  site  for  the  village,  the  same  position  for  the  liou.ses, 
the  same  lands  will  be  re-occupied  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  were  driven  out  when  the  village  was  depopulated;  and' 
it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that  will  drive  them  out ;  for  they 
will  often  maintain  their  post  through  times  of  di.sturbance 
and  convulsion,  and  acquire  strength  suflicient  to  re.sist  j.iillage 
and  oppre,ssion  with  succe.ss.  This  union  of  the  village  com¬ 
munities,  each  one  forming  a  separate  little  state  in  itself,  a.- 
I  conceive,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
pi’eservation  of  the  people  of  India,  through  all  the  revolutions 
and  changes  which  they  have  suffered,  and  is  in  a  high  degree 
conducive  to  tlieir  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
portion  of  freedom  and  independence.”* 

Tlie.se  important  facts  are  unknown  or  disregarded  by  those 
who  glibly  talk  or  write  about  Oriental  despotisms  and  the 
fle.spotisn/of  niir  East  India  Company.  The  facts,  however, 
remain  :  the  Uindiis  are  a  .self-governing  people,  and  enjoy  a 
v  ery  great  share  of  internal  liberty.  It  is  not  merely  tlieai- 
lacimient  to  .soil  that  operates  .so  forcibly  and  so  lastingly  upon 
them,  it  is  still  more  the  attachment  to  ancient  municipal  rigiit? 
and  usages.  ^ 

Lt  is  to  be  noticed,  as  interesting,  that  every  community  has 
'ti  minstrel,  wlio  recites  poems  and  compose.s  verses.  'J'lie 
.nnsirel  moreover  occupies  the  imiiorlruit  po.st  of  g'enealogisf — 
and  the  widely  e.\:teuded  cniail  all  properly  in  India,  and 

•  P,e]iort  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  C'onunoiis,  I.S32,  vc  1.  iii., 
AppencUi. 
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tlic  conipliciilof]  lesti  ictions  on  tlie  intermamage  of  fainilici*, 
roiidcr  tlie  biisincws  of  a  (r(;t)<;alo}rist  of  much  raofe  serious  con¬ 
cern  in  fhal,  comilry  (lian  it  is  with  os.  y. 

Every  villa<r(;  olficer  has  liis  fees,  sometimes  in  money,  but 
more  frequently  in  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  farmers. 

In  oir.ly  times  the  male  eostuine  of  all  ranks  consisted  of 
two  lung  ple<;es  of  wliite  or  chintz  cotton — one  wrapped  round 
tlie  waist,  and  lianging  down  below  the  knee ;  the  other  thrown 
across  tlie  slionldeis,  and  occasionally  over  the  head.  The 
legs  were  bare,  and  very  often  the  feet  also,  but  most  men  had 
embroidered  slijipers  turned  up  at  the  points,  which  they  put 
on  n  hen  they  tvent  out.  They  wore  long  beards,  which  they 
dyed  wdth  henna  or  indigo,  with  the  intention  of  making  them 
red  or  black,  according  to  fancy ;  but  mistakes  sometimes 
occurred  in  the  operatioti,  hy  wliich  they  were  turned  green 
or  blue ;  and  thus  we  read  of  tlie  Indians  dyeing  tfieir  beards 
of  various  colours,  although  it  is  most  likely  some  of  the 
varieties  were  produced  unintentionally.  The  dress  of  the 
women  also  was  composed  of  two  shapeless  garments,  differing, 
however,  from  those,  of  the  men,  in  being  much  larger,  so  that 
tiiey  reached  to  the  ground.  Both  se.Kcs  wore  necklaces, 
earrings,  and  bracelets,  the  value  of  such  ornaments  depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  upon  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  old  Hindu 
dress  is  still  worn  iti  many  parts  of  India,  especially  by  the 
Bramins. 

The  state  of  female  society  in  India  during  the  early  ages 
affords  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  civilization  and  liberal 
government  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  Women  were  not  con¬ 
demned  to  live  in  seclusion  as  tliey  are  in  other  Asiatic 
countries,  neither  were  they  treated  as  inferiors ;  one  great 
reason  of  which  might  be  that  the  Hindus  did  not  give  money 
for  their  wives,  like  the  EgA'ptians  and  Chinese ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  received  jiortions  with  them,  which  placed  them  on 
more  equal  terms  with  tlieir  husbands  than  in  countries  where 
they  were  in  a  manner  purchased  of  their  parents.  They 
could  hold  property,  and  the  fortune  which  a  woiuau  brought 
to  her  husband  was  always  inherited  by  her  daughters,  and 
was  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  Menu,  which  expressly 
stated  that  the  king  should  be  the  guardian  of  all  widows  and 
unmarried  women,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care  that  their 
property  should  be  protected  from  any  encroachment.  This  law 
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is  referred  to  as  a  proof  that  the  revolting  custom  afterwards 
practised  by  widows  of  burning  themselves  witli  tlie  Ijodies  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  was  unknown  at  the  period  wlien  the 
code  was  composed  ;  so  that  the  odium  of  that  barbarous  rite 
does  not  rest  with  the  early  legislators,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
guarded  the  widowed  female  from  oppression,  and  allowed  her 
to  contract  a  second  marriage. 

The  commerce  of  India  flourished  at  a  very  remote  period, 
when  it  was  carried  on  overland,  chiefly  with  the  Egyptians, 
who,  for  security,  formed  themselves  into  those  large  Iwdies 
called  caravans,  made  laws  for  tliemselves,  and  cliosc  olficers 
to  govern  them  on  rlieir  journey.  Providence  had  fnrnislied 
them  with  an  animal  capable  of  carrying  burtliens  across 
the  hot  sandy  deserts — tlie  camel. 


As  a  commercial  country,  India  lias,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
been  an  object  of  attention,  and,  on  account  of  its  wealth,  o( 
military  depretialion.  In  the  time  of  Darius  I]ystas|ios.  wlio 
gained  possession  of  a  small  part  adjoining  his  own  (lomiiiions. 
the  conquered  territory  formed  the  richest  jiortion  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire 
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It  was  more  tliaii  a  century  before  the  Greek  invasion,  that 
Ibidlia,  the  great  reformer  of  tiie  Brainiiiical  religion,  appeared 
ill  ]  Delia,  where  lie  devoted  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  with  a  view  of 
lessening  the  power  of  the  Bramins ;  a  task  he  endeavoured  to 
accoin]!(lish  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  not 
admitting  distinctions  of  caste.  This  celebrated  sage,  who 
was  the  son  of  some  obscure  Indian  prince  (most  probably  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon),  and  whose  real  name  was  Gotama,  is 
worshipped  by  bis  votaries  as  Vishnu  in  his  ninth  earthly  form. 
Both  Bramins  and  Budhists  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration,  and  therefore  interdicted  the  use  of  animal  food, 
and  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  except  for  sacrifice. 

The  Budhi.st  priests  lived  in  communities,  and  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  marry  ;  whereas  the  Bramins  had  no  monasteries, 
and  were  enjoined  to  take  wives,  w  hom  they  usually  chose 
from  their  own  caste,  although  they  were  not  prohibited  from 
forming  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  outcasts  ;  for  a 
Hindoo,  of  any  grade,  might  choose  a  wife  from  an  inferior, 
but  not  from  a  superior  caste. 

The  religion  of  the  Budhists,  and  that  of  the  Jains,  resemble 
each  other,  and  both  resemble  the  Brainin  doctrines  in  their 
character  of  quietism,  in  iheir  tenderness  of  animal  life,  and  in 
the  belief  of  repeated  transmigrations,  of  various  hells  for  the 
purification  of  the  wicked,  and  heavens  for  the. solace  of  the 
good. 

Even  at  this  day  the  Budhists  have  no  castes.  Their  priests 
are  taken  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  bear  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  European  monks  than  to  any  of  the 
Hindu  ramisters  of  religion.  They  live  in  monasteries,  wear 
a  uniform  yellow  dress,  go  with  their  feet  bare,  and  their  heads 
and  beards  shaved.  They  perform,  in  a  body,  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  regular  service  ;  and,  in  their  processions,  their 
chanting,  their  incense,  and  their  candles,  bear  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  ceremonies  of  tlie  Eonian  Calholic  Church. 
They  are  strictly  bound  to  celibacy,  and  renounce  most  of  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  These  religionists  carry  their  respect  fo’- 
animal  life  much  farther  than  the  Bramins.  Their  priests  do 
not  eat  after  the  hour  of  noon,  nor  drink  after  dark,  for  fear  of 
swallowing  minute  insects  ;  and  they  carry  a  brush  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  w  ith  which  they  carefully  sweep  every  place  beforf 
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apartments,  decorated  with  columns  and  statues;  and  there 
is  also  an  extensive  excavated  temple  at  Carlee,  between 
Bombay  and  Puna,  which  resembles  a  Gothic  church,  having 
a  vaulted  roof,  and  colonnades  running  like  aisles  along  each 
side.  The  principal  monuments  of  ancient  Hindu  opulence 
and  STiperstition  are  found  in  the  Deckan ;  for,  although  the 
northern  part  of  India  was  earlier  and  more  highly  civilised, 
it  was  repeatedly  ravaged,  and  many  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  native  art  destroyed,  by  the  Alahommedans,  long  before 
they  found  their  way  across  the  Vindya  mountains. 

We  quote  the  accounts  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta  from  the 
valuable  work  of  Forbes,  whose  plain  and  simple  descriptions 
have  not  been  surpassed  or  even  equalled  by  any  more  recent 
writer.  They  bring  these  stupendous  specimens  of  cavern 
architecture  before  the  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  touch 
af  the  reader. 

“This  stupendous  work  (at  Salsette)  is  upwards  of  ninety 
feet  long,  thirty-eight  wide,  and  of  a  proportionable  height, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  forming  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  fluted  concave  roof ;  the  area  is  divided  into  three  aisles 
by  regular  colonnades,  similar  to  the  ancient  basilica,  a  pile  of 
building  twice  as  long  as  it  was  wide,  with  one  of  the  extremities 
terminating  in  a  hemicj  cle ;  two  rows  of  columns  fonned  a 
spacious  area  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  narrow  walk  between  the 
columns  and  the  wall.  The  largest  exeavation  at  Salsette  ap¬ 
pears  intended  for  a  place  of  worship  ;  towards  the  termination 
of  the  temple,  fronting  the  entrance,  is  a  circular  pile  of  solid 
rock,  nineteen  feet  high,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference, 
most  probably  a  representation  of  the  lingam,  the  symbol  of 
Siva.  There  are  no  images  in  this  temple,  nor  any  kind  of 
sculpture  except  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  are 
generally  finished  in  a  masterly  style,  and  are  little  impaired 
by  time;  many  have  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state;  on  the 
summit  of  others  is  .something  like  a  bell,  between  elephants, 
horses,  lions,  and  animals  of  ditferent  kinds.  ‘ 

“  The  lofty  pillars  and  concave  roof  of  the  principal  temple 
at  Salsette  jjresent  a  much  grander  appearance  than  the  largest 
excavation  at  the  Eleplianta,  although  that  is  much  richer  in 
statues  and  bas.so-relievi  than  any  of  those  on  Salsette.  The 
portico  at  Salsette,  of  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  the 
temple,  is  richly  decorated ;  on  each  side  a  large  niche  coutaint 
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1  colossal  statue  well  executed  ;  facing  tlie  entrance  are  small 
dgures  and  groups  in  various  attitudes,  the  whole  in  good 
preservation.  The  outer  front  of  the  portico  and  the  area 
before  it,  corresponding  in  grandeur  with  the  interior,  are  now 
injured  by  time,  and  the  mouldering  sculpture  internjingled 
with  clematis  and  a  variety  of  rock  plants.  Wc  copied  several 
lines  from  the  long  inscriptions  on  the  square  |jillars  at  the 
entrance  ;  the  characters  were  obsolete,  and  had  not  been 
deciphered  when  I  left  India. 

‘‘  The  following  are  the  exact  dimensions  of  tlie  large  temple, 
or  principal  excavation  at  Salsette : — lengtli  of  the  interior’ 
ninety-one  feet  six  inches;  breadth,  thirty-eight  feet;  depih 
of  the  portico,  twelve  feet;  portico  wall  or  support  of  rock, 
five  feet;  front  w'all  or  support  of  rock,  three  feet;  area, 
twenty  eight  feet ;  outer  wall  or  .support  of  rock,  two  feet  eiglit 
inche.s;  the  length  of  the  whole  temple,  poitico  and  area 
leading  to  it,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  two  inches. 

“After  remaining  some  ho,ur.<  in  the  large  temple,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  further  up  the  mountain  by  a  tliglit  of  steps  lieMoi  in 
the  rock,  and  continued  to  the  summit.  By  various  intricate 
paths  they  lead  to  smaller  excavations,  most  of  wliich  consi.-^t 
of  two  rooms,  a  portico,  and  benches,  cut  in  the  rock  ;  to  each 
is  annexed  a  cistern  of  water  of  about  three  cubic  feet  also 
hewn  in  the  rock  for  the  preservation  of  rain  water,  which  we 
found  very  cool  and  grateful  after  a  sultry  walk. 

“  Some  of  these  excavations  are  larger  and  better  finished 
than  others;  a  few  in  their  general  etiect  resemble  the  prin¬ 
cipal  temple,  though  inferior  in  size  and  decoration.  The 
whole  appearance  of  tins  excavated  mountain  indicates  it  to 
have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rooky  sides,  capable  of  eoninining 
many  thou.sand  inhabitants  ;  the  largest  temple  was  doubtless 
their  principal  place  of  worship ;  the  smaller,  on  the  same 
plan,  inferior  dewals;  the  rest  were  appropriated  as  dwellings 
for  the  inhabitiyits,  differing  in  size  and  acconimod  ilion  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  ranks  in  society ;  or,  as  is  -still 
more  probable,  these  habitations  were  the  abode  of  religions 
Bramins  and  their  pupils,  when  India  was  the  nurse  of  nit 
and  .science,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  were  iinolved  in  igiiov- 
ance  and  barbarism. 

“The  summit  of  this  wonderful  mountain  coiniiKiiuls  an 
extensive  view;  the  island  of  Salscite  appears  like  a  iiin|i 
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and  admiration  at  tlie  Eleplianta  than  at  Salsette  ;  ho  beliolds 
four  rows  of  massive  columns  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  uni¬ 
form  in  their  order,  and  placed  at  regular  distances,  so  as  to 
form  three  magnificent  avenues  from  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  grand  idol  which  terminates  the  middle  vista;  the  general 
eflect  being  heightened  by  the  blueness  of  the  light,  or  rather 
gloom,  peculiar  to  the  situation.  The  central  image  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  colossal  heads,  reaching  nearly  from  the  floor  to 
the  roof,  a  height  of  fifteen  feel  :  it  represents  the  triad  deity 
in  the  Hindu  mythology,  Brama,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  in  the 
characters  of  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer.  The 
middle  face  displays  regular  features  and  a  mild  and  serene 
character ;  the  towering  head-dress  is  much  ornamented,  as 
are  those  on  each  side,  which  appear  in  profile,  lofty  and  richly 
adorned  with  jewels.  The  countenance  of  X’ishnu  has  the 
same  mild  aspect  as  Brama ;  tlie  visage  of  Siva  is  very 
different ;  severity  and  re\'enge,  characteristic  of  Jiis  destroy- 
itig  attribute,  are  strongly  depicted  ;  one  of  the  hands  embraces 
a  large  cobra  de  capello,  while  the  others  contain  fruit, 
flowers,  and  blessings  for  mankind  ;  the  lotos  and  pomegra¬ 
nate  are  easily  distinguished.  The  lotos,  so  often  introduced 
into  the  Hindu  mythology,  forms  a  principal  object  in  the 
sculpture  and  paintings  in  their  temples,  is  the  ornament  of 
their  sacred  lakes,  and  the  most  conspicuous  beauty  in  their 
flowery  sacrifices.  Whether  the  Bali-pntras  or  Paliholhra 
kings,  mentioned  in  Alexander’s  invasion  of  India,  were  the 
same  with  the  more  ancient  dynasty  of  J3aU-puira,  or  Puiali- 
putra,  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  determined  ;  but  the  Bhaga^’ata 
mentions  one  of  the  titles  of  Maha-Bali,  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty,  to  have  been  Maha-padma,  Pati-Natida,  tlie  ‘  Grmi 
Lord  of  the  Lotos’ 


“  On  either»side  of  the  Eleplianta  triad  is  a  gigantic  figure 
leaning  on  a  dwarf,  an  object  frequently  introduced  in  these 
excavations.  Tlie  giants  guard  the  triple  deity,  and  separate 
it  from  a  large  recess  filled  with  a  variety  of  figures,  male  and 
female,  in  dWerent  attitudes  ;  they  are  in  tolerable  proportion, 
but  express  no  particular  character  of  countenance  :  one  con¬ 
spicuous  female,  like  the  Amazons,  is  single-breasted  ;  the 
rest,  whether  intended  for  goddesses  or  mortals,  are  generally 
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atlonieii,  like  tl)e  nKwlern  llliidri  women,  with  bracelets,  and 
rings  fill'  tlie  ankles ;  tlie  men  have  bracelets  only.  The  inter¬ 
vening  siiMee  l)el\veen  tliese  large  figures  is  occupied  by  small 
aerial  l>eings,  liovering  about  them  in  infinite  vaiiety.  I  know 
not  wheilier  I  am  correct  in  sayiiiir  the  larger  images  in  these 
gioiijrs  are  in  alto-relievo,  brought  sufficiently  forward  from 
the  rock  to  |)roilnce  a  good  efiect. 

“  The  sides  of  the  tem))le  are  adorned  with  similar  composi¬ 
tions,  jdaced  at  regulai-  dislancc's,  and  terminating  the  avenues 
formed  by  ibe  colonnades,  so  that  only  one  group  is  seen  at  a 
time,  excejtt  on  a  near  approach  ;  the  regularity  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  tlie  whole  are  remarkably  striking.  The  figures  are 
generally  in  graceful  attitudes,  but  those  of  Herculean  stature 
indicate  no  muscular  strength. 

“  Among  many  thou.sand  figures,  few'  of  the  countenances 
exin  ess  any  particular  passion,  or  mark  a  decided  character  ; 
they  have  generally  a  sleepy  aspect,  and  Ix^ar  a  greater  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  tame  sculpture  of  Egypt,  than  the  aiiimateil 
works  of  the  Grecian  cliisel. 

“  The  columns  at  Elephanta  are  of  a  singular  shape,  and  in 
all  resjiects  differ  from  tlie  beautiful  orders  of  ancient  Greece; 
the  shafts  are  massive  in  proportion  to  their  height:  the  large 
capitals,  swelling  over  the  ornaments,  give  the  appearance  of 
pressure  by  the  superincumbent  mountain  ;  a  form  appropriate 
to  their  function  in  this  W'onderful  work. 

“From  the  right  and  left  avenues  of  tlie  principal  temple, 
are  jrassages  to  smaller  excavations  on  each  side ;  that  on  the 
rigid  Is  much  decayed,  and  very  little  of  the  sculpture  remains 
entire  ;  a  pool  of  water  penetrates  from  it  into  a  dark  cavern 
ftir  under  the  rock  ;  whether  natural  or  artificial  is  uot  deter¬ 
mined.  A  small  corresponding  temple  on  the  left  side  con¬ 
tains  tw  o  baths,  one  of  them  elegantly  finished :  the  front  is 
open,  and  the  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  a  different  order 
from  those  in  the  large  temple;  the  sides  are' adorned  with 
sculpture,  and  the  roof  and  cornice  painted  in  mosaic  patterns; 
some  of  the  colours  are  still  briglit.  The  opposite  bath,  of 
the  same  proportions,  is  less  ornamented ;  between  them,  a 
room  detached  from  a  rock,  contains  a  colossal  representation 
of  the  lingam.  Several  small  caves  brancii  out  from  ‘the 
grand  excavations. 

“  1  remained,  on  one  occasion,  four  days  at  the  Isle  of 
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Klephanta,  and  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  the  sculptured 
mountains  of  Canara,  sketching  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  wonderful  works.  I  once  accompanied  an  eminent 
English  artist  on  his  first  visit  to  Elephanta;  he  had  seen  the 
most  striking  objects  of  art  in  Italy  and  Greece,  Ini'#  ne^'er 
anything  which  filled  his  mind  wdth  sucli  extraordinary  sensa¬ 
tions  as  to  the  general  effect. 


“However  these  gigantic  statues,  and  others  of  similar 
form,  in  the  caves  of  Ellora  and  Salsette,  may  astonish  a  com¬ 
mon  observer,  the  man  of  taste  looks  in  vain  for  proportion  of 
form  and  expression  of  countenance. 

“  The  Elephanta  caves  especially  cause  admiration,  wlien 
we  contemplate  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking,  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  artificers  employed,  and  the  extraordinary  genius  of  its 
first  projector,  in  a  country  until  lately  accounted  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  by  the  now  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  a  w  ork 
which  would  be  admired  by  the  curious,  had  it  been  raised 
from  a  foundation  like  other  structures ;  but  when  we  consider 
it  is  hewn  inch  by  inch  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock,  we  cannot 
but  be  astonished  at  the  conception  and  completion  of  the 
undertaking. 

“  I  am  far  from  advocating  the  cause  of  Hinduism :  hut  I 
confess  that  a  view  of  these  excavations  has  often  caused  piou.s 
meditation,  and  filled  my  mind  with  aw'e,  thougli  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  idols.”* 


‘Oriental  Memoii’s,’  first  edition,  Iiondon,  1810. 
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INVASION  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


NDIA  for  a  long  time  was  very  little  known  to 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Father  of  History,  whose 
^  curiosity  and  research  twere  unbounded,  cer- 
tainly  acquired  some  information  respecting 
the  two  races  of  conquerors  and  conquered 
^  w  ho  occupied  the  country  in  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  says, — “  We 
have  little  information  regarding  the  people  of  the  East. 
What  w'e  do  know  of  them  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Indians 
nearest  to  Persia  inhabit  the  great  desert,  and  are  composed 
of  many  tribes  speaking  various  dialects.  They  consist  of 
pastoral  tribes,  and  others  who  dwell  in  the  marshes  of  rivers, 
subsisting  principally  on  raw'  fish,  which  they  take  from  f  oats 
constructed  of  bamboos.  Their  only  clothing  is  of  matting 
made  out  of  rushes.  They  also  raise  some  coarse  millet,  which 
they  boil  in  the  husk  for  food.  The  fishing  tribe  bears  the 
name  of  Padcei.  More  remote  from  Persia,  and  farther  north, 
there  are  Indians  who  dwell  in  cities  whose  habits  assimilate 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  regions  of  Bactriana.  These  Indian'* 
pay  annual  tribute  in  gold  to  Darius.”* 

“  Those,”  says  General  Briggs,  “  who  have  seen  the  lowe. 
classes  in  India  in  modern  times,  tvithout  clothing,  and  theii 
mat  hoods  to  keep  off  the  rain,  on  all  the  great  rivers,  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  will  at  once  recognise  in  them  the  fishing  tribes 
of  Herodotus  on  the  Indus.”f 

In  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Alexander 
the  Great,  having  overrun  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire,  led  his  conquering  armies  to  the  shorts  of  the  Indus, 
and  occupied  part  of  the  extensive  country  watered  by  the 
branches  of  that  river,  and  called  the  Panjab. 

Hindustan  contained  at  that  period  three  large  kingdoms, 
besides  a  great  number  of  petty  states.  The  chief  kingdom  was 

*  Herodotus,  ‘  Thalia,’  book  iii.  chap.  B8. 

+  Two  Lectures  on  the  Aboriginal  Race  of  India. 
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that  of  the  Prasii,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  iin 
mense  plain  through  which  the  mighty  Ganges  takes  its  course 
The  capital  of  this  empire  was  Falibothra,  described  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  magnificent  city,  eiglit  miles  in  length,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  with  sixty-four  gates,  and  fortified  udth  m«re  than 
five  hundred  towers.  The  modern  city  of  Patna  now  stands 
on  or  near  its  site;.  The  other  large  kingdoms  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Panjab,  and  were  ruled  by  the  rii  al  princes, 
Porus  and  Taxiles,  the  former  of  whom,  after  being  subdued 
by  Alexander,  became  the  friend  of  that  monarch,  and  assisted 
him  to  extend  his  conquests.  The  Indians  used  rvar  chariots 
and  elephants  in  battle.  They  wore  armour,  and  their  weapons 
were  spears,  long  pikes,  bows  and  arrou's,  the  latter  si.x  feet  in 
length. 

Porus  first  met  the  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes, 
the  western  boundary  of  his  dominions,  where  he  was  defeated, 
and  retired  from  the  field  severely  wounded  ;  but  being  pursued 
and  brought  before  the  conqueror,  he  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  dignity  under  his  misfortunes,  that  Alexander  seems 
to  have  been  struck  uith  admiration,  and  to  liave  desired  to 
clis^rlay  his  own  magnanimity  to  so  great  a  prince,  since  he 
gave  him  back  his  kingdom,  and  requested  his  fiiendship, 
which  the  noble  Indian  did  not  withhold  ;  and  these  illustrious 
allies  conquered  some  of  the  smaller  states,  which  were  added 
to  the  dominions  of  Porus.  Alexander  made  no  permanent 
conquests  in  India,  but  he  built  a  fort  and  constructed  a  har¬ 
bour,  at  Pattala,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  supposed  to  be 
the  modern  Tatta,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
trade. 

But  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  is  still  famed  in 
India,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Afghans.  At  Canrlahar, 
where  he  halted  for  a  time,  v  hen  on  his  march  from  Persia,  it 
is  the  custom,  to  this  day,  for  a  Mollah  or  Mahometan  priest 
to  read  in  th(?  public  place  or  square  the  exploits  of  Iskander 
tlie  Great.  Alexander  did  not  go  farther  than  to  tiie  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis.  “  Here  was  the  boundary  of  that  victorious  pro¬ 
gress  to  which  scarcely  any  other  history  offers  a  parallel. 
More  than  2000  years  after  this  memorable  halt  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  General  Lord  Lake  carried  a  small  Brilish  ainiy  vic¬ 
toriously  from  Bengal  to  the  Hypha.sis,  and  hnltcfl  on  (he 
opposite  bank  ;  and  there  the  Ihitish  standard  waved  nia- 
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jestieally,  ami  the  British  troops  eyed  themselves  in  ths 
same  clear  mirror  wliich  had  reflected  the  Macedonian  pha^. 
laiiges.”* 

Having  erected  twelve  massy  altars  as  a  memorial,  Alexander 
turnoid  hack  from  the  inauspicious  gods  of  India,  giving  up  his 
bold  plan  of  a  farther  advance,  and  commencing  his  return  into 
Persia.  Having  sailed  down  tlie  Indus  to  its  confluence  with 
the  ocean,  and  having  established  a  naval  station,  he  boldly  re¬ 
solved  to  send  his  fleet  on  a  voyage  along  the  coast  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  order  that  he  might  increase  his  geographical 
knowledge,  and  settle  the  means  of  a  great  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  India  and  the  nations  of  tlie  West.  Nearchus. 
a  very  accomplislied  Greek,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet.  He  kept  a  sort  of  journal,  and  afterwards  wrote  out 
an  account  of  the  whole  voyage,  which  Arrian,  Alexander’s 
historian,  incorporated  in  his  own  great  work. 

It  was  a  glorious  voyage,  and  undertaken  for  a  glorious  ob¬ 
ject — the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  easier  intercourse  of 
distant  nations  and  races  of  men.  Alexander  had  boasted  that 
he  would  open  the  world  to  men,  and  in  various  means  he  did 
mncli  before  his  premature  death  to  realize  this  grand  scheme. 
The  veil  which  had  covered  India  was  at  least  in  part  with¬ 
drawn.  He  and  the  Macedonians  of  his  army  had  obtained  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Indus,  and  some  gopd  hearsay 
knowledge  of  the  Ganges  ;  they  learned  where  the  centre  and 
real  seat  of  tlie  empire  was ;  they  acquired  intelligence  of  all 
the  grand  and  leading  features  of  Indian  manners,  policy,  and 
religion  ;  they  discovered  all  this  in  their  pursuit  of  conquests, 
and  by  penetrating  through  sterile  or  difficult  countries  where, 
in  all  probability,  no  Greek,  no  European,  had  previously  set 
his  foot ;  and  they  explored  the  passage  by  sea,  which  first 
opened  the  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  and  the  countries 
beyond  it,  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  through  the  medium  of 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  For  many  ages  but  ^ry  slight  ad¬ 
ditions  were  made  to  the  information  obtained  by  these  Greeks. 
The  vojmgeof  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  first  grand  authenticated  event  in  the 
history  of  navigation  ;  and  his  own  well-preserved  narrative  of 
it,  considering  the  time,*  the  novelty  of  most  of  the  scenes,  and 

*  Charles  Mac  Farlane,  ‘  Our  Indian  Empire.' 
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tlic  lively  and  exagg-erative  imagination  common  to  liis  race, 
is  wonderfully  free  from  romance  and  fable. 

Onesicritus  of  Egina  went  with  tlie  Macedonian  army  to 
the  East,  and  was  sent  by  Alexander  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Indian  gymnosophists.  He  appears  to  have  penetrated  far 
into  the  country,  and  to  have  resided  some  time  among  ihe 
Hindus  and  their  Bramins.  From  his  own  travels,  or  from 
the  reports  of  natives,  he  obtained  some  knowledge  of  tiie 
Malabar  coast  and  the  great  island  of  Ceylon.  He  was  the 
first  to  mention  that  island  under  its  ancient  and  long  pre¬ 
served  name  of  'I'aprobane,  and  he  assigned  to  it  dimemsions 
more  correct  than  those  that  were  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy 
400  years  after,  and  when  fleets  had  annually  been  going 
thither  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

'fhe  advanced  state  of  Hindu  civilisation  at  tins  period, 
although  it  had  not  reached  so  high  a  point  as  nns  imagined 
until  some,  errors  had  been  dispelled  bj^  modern  researches, 
was  manifested  by  the  great  public  works  met  noth  by  the 
invaders  in  various  parts  of  Hindustan,  the  most  useful  of 
which  were  excellent  roads,  furnished  with  mile-stones,  and 
houses  of  entertainment  for  travellers.  When  a  king  made  a 
’ourney,  he  travelled  in  great  state,  with  numerous  guards 
and  attendants,  accompanied  usually  by  the  queen,  and  a 
train  of  females  belonging  to  the  court.  He  was  carried  in 
a  palanquin  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  or  rode  in  a  chariot 
draw'll  by  oxen.  Over  the  head  of  the  so^'ereign  was  borne 
a  white  umbrella,  u'hich,  together  with  golden  slippers,  formed 
the  insignia  of  royalty;  while  all  tlie  nobles  had  umbrellas 
of  various  colours  carried  over  them. 

All  the  elephants  in  the  country  were  considered  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  monarcli  n'ithin  vdiose  dominions  they  were 
found  ;  and  as  tliese  noble  animals  were  generally  trained  to 
war,  and  always  employed  to  increase  tiie  magnificence  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  stAe  processions,  the  power  and  grandeur  of  a 
monarch  was  often  estimated  by  the  number  of  clcuhniits  iie 
possessed,  as  he  w'as  almost  sure  to  liave  a  correspoinling 
number  of  horses  and  chariots.  The  elepliant  is  foniul  in  (be 
vast  forests  both  of  Hindustan  and  tlie  Deckau  ;  Ihe  cninel, 
too,  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  parts  of  tlio  cmuilry.  ]):irticu!arly 
ne;ir  the  shores  of  tlie  Indus;  and  the  tiger  is  well  kiiowi: 
as  a  native  of  Bengal. 
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Jyuasty  which  endured  with  more  or  less  power  for  the  space 
of  three  centuries.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  recent 
discoveries,  that  at  one  period  of  its  existence  this  kingdom 
extended  over  all  the  country  that  is  now  comprised  within  the 
kingdom  of  Cabul  and  the  Sik  states.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
first  Greek  monarch,  despatched  Megastheues  as  his  alnbassa- 
dor  to  the  great  Indian  king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Sandra- 
cottos,  whose  capital  was  at  Palibothra,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Saone  and  the  Ganges.  Megastheues  resided  several 
years  at  this  renowned  city,  in  the  very  heart  of  Hindustan. 
He  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  information,  together  witli 
the  habit  of  literary  composition.  The  book  he  wrote  upon 
India  has  unfortunately  perished,  and  is  now  known  only 
tlirough  extracts  given  by  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Ailian.  He 
is  not  in  fairness  to  be  judged  by  these  disjointed  passages.  It 
appears  from  them  that  lie  repeated  some  fabulous  stories 
about  pigmies  and  monsters.  But  the  belief  in  the 

Pigmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount 

was  indestructible ;  and  some  foundation  perhaps  might  be 
found  ameng  the  Bheels,  or  other  diminutive,  half-famished, 
degraded,' aboriginal  races  that  have  dwelt  at  all  times,  and 
that  still 'dwell,  in  parts  of  the  liill  country  of  Hindustan. 
But  ev(^.,the  fragments  of  IMegasthenes  convey  a,  very  faitiiful 
notion  W  the  Indian  character  and  Indian  manners.  The 
Indians  seem  to  have  remained  generally  at  peace  udth  the 
Greeks  of  Bactria,  and,  probably,  learned  from  lliein  the  art 
of  coining  money  ;  for  although  tliey  had  been  a  commercial 
nation  for  many  ages,  it  is  very  doubtful  udiether  they  had  any 
regular  coin  before  tliey  came  into  familiar  intercourse  uiili 
the  Greeks;  or  if  they  had,  their  coinage  consisted  of  very 
rude  specimens,  such  as  bits  of  silver  of  irregular  shapes,  bt>ar- 
ing  a  rough  device  intended  to  rejirc-sent  tlie  .sun  or  moon.  It 
is  therefore  imagined  they  used,  as  a  medium  of  exclntiige. 
ingots  of  gold  and  .silver,  of  certain  weights,  as  v'n.s  the  custom 
of  the  Coinese. 

The  kingdom  of  Bactna  flourislicd  imrlcr  its  Gret  k  sove¬ 
reigns,  till  it  was  overthrown,  aliuut  a  ccniiiry  belore  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  Scythians,  Tartars,  who  cstablisln-d 
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tlieir  barbaric  rule  over  the  pjreatcr  part  of  that  country  to 
wliicli  our  late  wars  have  given  so  much  interest. 

A  distinguished  old  Indian  has  collected  and  published  a 
long  series  of  Greek  or  Indo-Greek  coins,  which  clearly  show 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  this  Bactrian  dynasty,  and  the 
state  oPthe  arts  under  those  various  sovereigns.  T-he  earlier 
coins  are  bold,  free,  and  cktssically  Greek ;  but  after  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  they  decline  towards  barbarism,  and  look  not 
unlike  the  coinage  of  the  decaying  Byzantine  empire.^' 

The  invasion  of  Alexander  had  produced  no  material 
changes  in  the  state  of  India,  which,  after  his  departure,  re¬ 
mained  almost  undisturbed,  except  by  the  w-ars  of  its  own 
princes,  until  the  more  dangerous  intrusion  of  the  Mohamme- 
'  dans  led  the  way  to  great  revolutions  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  During  that  interval,  very  little  is  known  re.spect- 
iiig  the  history  of  the  Hindus,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
ancient  religion  of  tlie  Braniins  w^as  in  many  regions  subverted 
by  the  influence  of  Budhisra,  which  is  supposed  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  whole  of  the  Deckaii,  and  of  which  traces  have 
been  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Hindustan. 

Tlie  light  let  in  by  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  rapidly 
and  greatly  obscured.  E^'ell  Strabo,  w  ho  wrote  about  300 
years  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  says, — “  Few  people 
have  seen  India :  those  who  have  penetrated  into  it  have 
travelled  only  over  a  part  of  it ;  they  speak  by  hearsay.  The 
Greeks  did  not  enter  the  country  until  rather  a  late  period, 
since  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  w  ere  the  first  to  open  India  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  Greeks.”  A  little  later  than  Strabo, 
Pliny  declared  that  the  Romans  knew  little  of  the  subject, 
and  that  those  w'ho  had  travelled  in  India  had  brought  back 
stories  that  were  altogether  incredible — incredibilia  traduntur. 
Btjth  Greeks  and  Romans  carried  their  god  Bacchus  and  their 
deini-god  Hercules  into  the  Indian  Peninsula,  apparently  con¬ 
founding  tliem  with  Brama  and  Vishnu. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  trade  of  the  country  was  greatly 
extende.d  by  the  increased  demand  for  Oriental  luxuries  among 
the  Romans,  whose  wants  w^ere  supplied  by  the  merchants  of 
Arabia  (on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf),  and  by  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  city 
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the  great  conqueror  had  founded  with  the  presentiment  that  it 
would  become  the  depot  of  a  vast  trade  with  the  East.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  Hindus  was  the  fine  muslin  of 
Bengd;.  but  it  should  appear  that  the  ricli  silks  of  wJiich  the 
Romans  became  so  passionately  fond,  were,  in  good  part,  pro¬ 
duced  not  in  China  but  in  India.  The  Hindus  al.so  e:»ported 
at  that  period  dyeing  drugs  of  the  most  brilliant  coloui  s,  dia¬ 
monds,  other  precious  stones,  jewels,  spices,  perfumes,  sugar, 
raw  cotton,  and  svnall  quantities  of  raw  silk.  The  merchants 
of  Alexandria  carried  from  Egypt  to  India  .silver  \e.ssels, 
musical  instruments,  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  and  beautiful  female 
slaves,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing. 

For  a  long  time  the  spices  and  aromatics  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the 
natural  productions  of  Sabma,  or  Arabia  the  Happy,  u'hich 
was  only  the  entrepot.  At  the  funeral  of  Poj)p£ea,  Kero  con¬ 
sumed  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  cinnamon  and  aromatics  as 
filled  the.  Roman  citizens  with  astonishment.  That  insane 
emperor  was  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  country  w  hicli  pro¬ 
duced  these  precious  commodities;  but,  although  Pliuy  tells 
us  that  he  sent  two  centurions  from  Egypt  into  the  interior  of 
Ethiopia,  we  are  not  informed  that  he  sent  any  one  to  India. 

There  was  a  great  overland  trade  by  way  of  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor.  Tlie  navigation  by  sea,  conducted  on  the  coast¬ 
ing  principle,  was  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 

At  a  date  which  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  which  has  been 
assumed  by  Dean  Vincent  as  having  been  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  or  about  the  year  47  of  tlie  Christian 
era,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  trading  ves.sel  in  the  lied 
Sea  was  encouraged  to  trust  himself  to  the  steady  blowing  of 
tlic  monsoon  wind,  and,  instead  of  coasting,  to  sail  right  across 
the  ocean  from  Arabia  to  India.  The  periodical  changes  of 
these  winds,  and  their  constancy  in  blowing  several  months 
from  one  quarter,  had  been  noticed  by  Nearchns,  and  must 
have  been  knoftn  at  all  times  as  well  to  the  Arabian  as  to 
the  Indian  mariners.  But  a  lucky  accident  is  geneva lly  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  animated  Hippalus.  A  few  venr.-^  helore. 
as  a  freedinan  of  Aniiius  Plocamus  was  in  tlie  act  ol  f  iillci  t- 
ing  tribute  to  the  Romans  on  the  coast  ol  .Sabiva,  he  was 
carried  out  to  sea,  and  wafted  by  the  inon.soon  iigiit  ac.ioss  tlu-, 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  island  of  Taprobanc  or  ueyion.  He  was 
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there  kindly  treated,  and  the  king  of  Taprobane  furnisLed  him 
witii  a  vessel  of  more  commodious  size  than  tliat  in  which  he 
had  unexpectedly  made  his  voyage  across  the  ocean.  The 
king  sent  also  four  ambassadors  vvitli  the  freedman  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  a  rajah  or  chief  to  manage  the  vessel. 
Therer  appears  to  be  no  rational  doubt  that  both  the  vessel 
and  the  crew  were  Indians,  and  that  these  Indians,  trusting  to 
the  changed  monsoon,  which  now  blew  as  steadily  towards  the 
Arabian  coast  as  it  had  previously  done  towards  the  coast  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar,  steered  their  course  direct  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  voyage  of  Hippalus,  botii  outward  and 
homeward,  was  thoroughly  successful ;  tlie  steadiness  of  the 
winds  was  found  to  render  unnecessary  the  sight  of  coasts, 
capes,  and  promontories,  and  the  other  in-shore  aids  of  which 
the  timid  mariner  availed  himself  before  the  sure  guidance  of 
the  compass  ;  and  he  could  not  but  report  favourably  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  such  a  navigation.  By  the  Romans  and 
their  Greek  dependents  at  least  the  successful  experiment  of 
Hippalus  was  hailed  as  a  great  discovery,  which  could  greatly 
facilitate  and  extend  the  commerce  of  the  East.  To  perpetuate 
his  fame  his  name  was  given  to  the  wdnd  which  had  wafted 
him  to  India.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  the  Indian  port  he  made 
was  either  that  of  Musiris  or  that  of  Barace ;  these  are  two 
harbours,  not  far  apart,  on  the  Malab.ir  coasts,  supposed  by  the 
eminent  Indian  geographer,  Major  Reniiell,  to  lie  between 
Goa  and  Tellicherry,  and  to  be  probably  represented  by  the 
modern  Meerzan  and  Barcelore.  These  two  ports  were  the 
principal  staple  of  the  trade  betw'een  Egypt  and  India,  when 
that  trade  was  most  flourishing.  These  traders  and  navigators, 
however,  seem  to  have  done  but  little  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
knowdedge  concerning  India  and  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
it.  The  fabulous  parts  of  the  narratives  of  Ctesias  and  of  the 
officers  of  Alexander  the  Great  continued  to  be  repealed  even 
by  writers  of  the  greatest  learning.  Other  fables  were  super- 
added,  as  well  about  India  as  about  Ethiopia*,  and  although 
among  the  refined  and  luxurious  Roman.s  there  was  a  growing 
incredulity  as  to  other  matters,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
decrease  of  faith  as  to  the  existence  of  monsters  in  the  human 
shape.  Nearly  all  the  marvels  in  which  Sir  John  Mandeville 
and  others  dealt  so  largely  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  woik 
of  Pliny. 
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So  soon  as  the  Christian  religion  was  firmly  established  in 
'.he  West,  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  began  lo  find  fheir  wav 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  course  was  not  difficult. 
The  E^ptians,  and  particularly  the  people  of  the  Tiiebais, 
were  distinguished  by  their  enthusia.siic  zeal  for  the  faith  they 
had  embraced  :  churches  and  monasteries  were  built  in  the 
desert;  Christian  colonies  were  established  on  cither  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  great  sea-ports  which  traded  with 
India  were  filled  with  Christians,  and  ruled  by  Christian 
magistrates.  In  many  instances,  merchants,  ship-masters,  and 
crews  must  all  have  been  converts,  and,  as  such,  anxious  to 
disseminate  the  Gospel.  Some  of  these  Arabians  had  already 
formed  considerable  .settlements  in  Ceylon,  and  in  various 
places  on  the  Malabar  coast.  If  a  zctilous  monk  put  himself 
on  board  a  Christian  ship  in  the  Red  .Sea,  he  might  be  sure  of 
respect  and  kitid  treatment  on  his  voyage,  and  of  a  welcome  at 
the  end  of  it  from  countrymen  and  co-religionists.  It  would 
seem  that  the  only  rational  way  of  accounliug  for  tlie  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  Cliristians  that  were  found  by  our  early 
travellers  settled  in  India,  is  to  assume  (hat  au  emigration  in 
that  direction  began  early,  and  was  continued  tbrougb  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  Some  of  these  early  missionaries 
returned  to  the  countries  of  their  birth,  and  must  liave  brought 
back  with  them  much  useful  information;  but  the  West  wa.s 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  anarcliy  and  barbarism,  and  if 
the.se  travelled  monks  put  their  observations  upon  record, 
their  MSS.  perished  in  the  conflagration  or  general  combus¬ 
tion  which  followed.  In  the  .si.xth  century,  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  when  the  eagle  of  Home  had  become  little 
better  than  a  carrion-crow,  the  hostile  Persians,  by  stopping 
caravans  by  land  and  ships  by  sea,  succeeded  in  olXainiiig  au 
almost  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  silk.  The  price  of 
that  commodity  in  Europe  again  rose  to  a  prodigious  heigiii. 
and  at  times  silk  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  any  price  wliat- 
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THE  AFGHANS. 


ARAB  AND  AFGHAN  INVASIONS. 


T  was  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  that  the  Afghans  began  to 
be  famous  in  the  history  of  India.  They 
consisted  of  various  warlike  tribes,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  mountains  of  Ghor,  and  other  hilly 
districts  bordering  on  Cabul  and  Persia, 


where  they  had  dwelt,  from  time  immemorial,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  semi-barbarous  people,  whose  origin'  H  unknown. 
Tliey  were  not  of  Hindu  race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fire-worshippers  until  the  time  of  Mohammed,  to  whose  reli¬ 
gion  they  became  early  converts,  and,  in  obedi^ce  to  the 
laws  of  the  Koran,  propagated  his  creed  by  the  sword,  and  fre¬ 
quently  invaded  the  Hindu  territories.  The  Arabs,  too, 
having  spread  their  conquests  over  all  Persia,  made  frequent 
inroads  into  Cabul.  ’  -  ' 

Some  have  sought  in  the  Afghans  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel.  There  are  strong  resemblances  between 
them  and  the  Jews  ;  but  these  are  found  equally  striking 
among  other  Asiatic  peoples.  In  fact,  some  of  the  customs 
through  wdiich  it  has  been  attempted  to  identify  the  Afghans 
with  the  Israelites  are  connnon  to  most  of  the  Oriental  races. 

The  history  of  India  up  to  this  period  is  vague  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  T'he  great  kingdoms  tliat  formerly  existed  had  become 
divided  into  smaller  states,  and  the  whole  country  seems  to 
have  been  composed  of  a  multitude  of  principalities,  without 
any  one  great  leading  monarchy  among  them,  'Fhe  chief 
share  of  power  in  Hindustan  w-as  possessed  by  the  Rajputs,  or 
warrior  class  of  royal  race,  who  were  the  most  determined  and 
most  successful  opponents  of  the  Mussulman  invaders.  The 
Rajputs  all  held  lands  by  a  feudal  tenure,  which  bound  them 
to  perform  military  service  for  their  respective  princes,  and 
thus  they  constituted  a  national  militia,  always  being  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  the  field  on  any  emergency.  They  were  men 
proud  of  their  noble  ’  descent,  and  celebrated  in  history  for 
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many  of  those  romantic  deeils  of  heroism,  -which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  to  admire  or  condemn.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  Rajputs  was  the  kingdom  of  Ajmir,  situated  to  tlie 
south-west  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  between  those  provinces  and 
the  Great  Sandy  Desert.  • 

The  first  conquest  of  importance  made  by  the  Afghans  was. 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Lahore,  the  capital  of  wliich, 
named  Lahore,  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Panjab, 
and  became  the  residence  of  the  first  Mohammedan  rulers  in 
Hindustan.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  tlie  Siks,  a  new  power 
that  arose  dn  tlie  ruins  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  late  ruler 
of  Lahore,  Runjeet  Singh,  was  an  ally  of  tlie  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  early  part  of  the  Afghan  war. 

'J’he  invasions  of  the  Arabs  n-ere,  for  a  long  time,  confined 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  were  attended  with  varied  suc¬ 
cess,  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  make  further  inroads,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
province  of  Scind  in  the  same  year  that  the  famous  Arab  ge¬ 
neral,  Taric,  crossed  over  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  rapid  course  of  conquests  that  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Mohammedan  empire  in  Europe. 

The  province  of  Scind  was  conquered  by  Mohammed  Casim, 
a,  young  warrior,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the 
port  of  Dewal,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Rajah  to 
indemnify  some  Arabian  merchants  for  the  seizure  of  one  of 
their  vessels.  The  invaders,  first  attacked  a  fortified  temple 
which  stood  close  to  the  city,  and  was  occupied  by  military 
Brainins,  who  made  preparations  for  defence,  but  whose  force 
was  inadequate  to  contend  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  These 
unfortunate  priests  had  fixed  their  sacred  banner  on  the  top  of 
a  high  tower,  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  Arab  ge¬ 
neral.  than  he  used  every  effort  to  bring  it  down,  rightly 
judging  that  some  superstition  was  attached  to  this  standard, 
which  was,  in  faej,  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  place ; 
and  when  it  fell,  the  temple  was  inuiiediately  surrendered,  for 
it  was  deemed  useless  by  the  besieged  to  hold  out  against  the 
decree  of  fate  thus  manifested  in  the  fall  of  the  banner.  The 
Bramins  were  then  required  to  renounce  their  idolatry,  and 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Prophet ;  on  which  terms  the  con¬ 
querors  offered  to  spare  their  lives  and  property.  But  the 
Bramins,  though  vanquished,  sternly  refused  to  abandon  thei* 
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faith  ,  and  all  of  them  above  the  age  of  seventeen  were  cruelly 
put  to  death,  while  those  who  were  younger,  with  many  women 
and  children,  were  carried  away  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Yet 
Casiin  is  praised  by  historians  for  the  humanity  with  which 
he  generally  treated  the  vanquished  during  his  victorious 
career,  nor  is  any  other  instance  recorded  of  such  severity  as 
sullied  his  conquest  at  Dewal,  where  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
temple,  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  reduced  to  slavery. 

The  victor  then  proceeded  towards  Aror,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  was  met  by  the  liaja  Daliir,  with  a  large  army, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
tlie  Ra,ja  «'as  slain,  and  his  troops  defeated.  But  this  victory 
did  not  decide  the  fate  of  the  capital,  w'hich  was  courageously 
defended  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Raja,  who,  aided  by  a 
Rajput  garrison,  held  out  until  a  failure  of  provisions  pre¬ 
vented  the  possibility  of  a  longer  resistance,  when  the  siege 
was  terminated  by  one  of  those  desperate  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
frequently  met  with  in  Hindu  history.  The  women  of  the 
garrison  raised  funeral  piles,  which  they  ascended  with  their 
ciiildren,  and  lighted  with  their  own  hands ;  while  the  men, 
after  performing  many  religious  ceremonies,  embraced  and 
bade  adieu  to  each  other ;  then  opening  the  gates,  they  rushed 
forth  into  the  midst  of  the  besiegers,  and  thus  perish^,  fight¬ 
ing  to  the  last  moment.  Aror,  then  a  fine  city,  but  now  in 
ruins,  was,  after  this  scene  of  horror,  occupied  without  further 
opposition  by  the  Arabs ;  but  its  peaceful  inhabitants  were  not 
molested,  as  they  paid,  without  opposition,  the  tribute  imposed 
on  them.  The  treasures  of  the  late  Raja  were  however  seized, 
and  his  daughter,  a  princess  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and 
captivating  manners,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Arabian  calif 
at  Damascus.  Little  did  Casim  foresee  the  consequences  of 
presenting  the  beautiful  Indian  to  his  sovereign,  over  whom 
she  soon  gained  an  almost  unlimited  influence,  which  she  em¬ 
ployed  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  mean  time,  Casim  had  reduced  the  whole  of  Raja 
Dahir’s  dominions  to  subjection,  and  gained  the  good-will  of 
ihe  people  by  his  moderation  and  conciliating  manners.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  Hindu  princes  had  become  his  allies,  while  all  the 
cities  that  agreed  to.  pay  tribute  had  their  privileges  restored, 
and  were  allowed  to  rebuild  the  temples  that  had  been  do- 
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ilroyed.  The  prosperous  career  of  the  young  IMoslem  chief 
was,  however,  suddenly  terminated  by  the  artifice  of  Dahir’s 
diughter,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  the  death  of  her  fatlier ; 
and,  with  that  purpose,  brought  a  false  accusation  against 
Casim  to  the  calif,  who  was  credulous  enougli  to  believ»,  on 
the  word  of  the  fair  captive,  that  his  faithful  general  had  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  that  merited  severe  punishment, 
and,  wnthout  investigating  the  case,  he  despatched  an  order  for 
his  instant  death.  The  cruel  sentence  was  executed,  and  tlie 
princess  then  exultingly  declared  the  innocence  of  her  ^'ic- 
tim,  and  the  motive  that  had  led  her  to  practise  the  fatal 
deception. 

The  conquests  of  Casim  v'ere  retained  about  thirty-six 
years,  when  a  revolution  in  the  Arabian  government  occa¬ 
sioned  the  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  the  province 
of  Scind,  which  was  recovered  by  its  native  princes,  and  many 
of  tlie  expelled  Arabs  found  refuge  among  the  Afghans.  The 
cause  of  this  revolution  was  the  downfall  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Cahfs,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  all  the  princes,  except  one,  ol 
that  race  having  fallen  victims  to  a  cruel  conspiracy,  by  whieli 
the  family  of  the  Abbassides  gained  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  contests  that  ensued  between  the  respecti\'e  adherents  oi 
the  two  parties  in  India,  as  W'ell  as  in  other  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  caused  so  much  confusion,  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
people  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  iJIohammedan  go^  eni- 
ment,  recovered  their  freedom,  as  they  did  in  Scind,  which  long 
afterwards  remained  an  independent  state,  ruled  by  its  own 
■overeign. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  monastic  orders  were  first  ins,', 
tuted  by  tlie  Brarains,  but  so  little  is  known  respecting  the 
earliest  of  these  associations,  that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
they  consisted  solely  of  the  priests,  or  whether  persons  of  oflier 
castes  were  admitted  into  them,  as  they  are  now.  Pcrli.-qis  the 
religious  commii/iities  of  llie  Bramins  were  originaliy  I'onind 
in  opposition  to  the  Budhists,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
lielieve,  were  the  dominant  priesthood  in  India  at  th.at  time. 

The  events  relating  to  the  long  conlesl  between  llu'  two 
gntat  religious  sects  in  India  arc  involvi'd  in  obsenrily.  nor  is 
much  known  of  the  general  history  of  the  e.onntry  (luriiig  the 
middle  ages,  which  has  given  rise,  to  a  <!ouj(etnve  that  flu 
Bramins,  who  ultimately  trinmph(  d  over  their  rivals,  desiroyed 
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all  thf;  records  that  might  have  proclaimed  to  posterity  the 
subversion  of  their  pf>wer. 

The  Braiiiins  of  that  period  differed  from  th<jse  of  ancient 
timess  in  regard  to  many  particulars.  Their  authority  was  less 
absolute,  and  tlie  religion  they  taught  was  more  idolatrous. 
The  sacred  Ixmks  of  the  ancient  priests  were  disused,  and 
others  substituted,  called  the  Puranas,  which  were  more 
adapted  to  the  new  system  ;  and  although  ascribed  to  the  same 
origin  as  the  Vefla.s,  are  known  to  have  been  composed  by 
many  learned  Brarnins  at  different  times,  between  the  eighth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  contain  a  number  of  l^ends, 
and  unconnected  fragments  of  history,  with  instructions  for  the 
numerous  religious  ceremonies  to  be  ofwerved  by  the  different 
castes,  whicfi  « ere  maintained  as  strictly  as  in  former  times. 
The  punishment  for  breaking  any  of  the  rules  was  loss  of 
caste,  a  sentence  more  terrible  even  than  that  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity ; 
for  the  excommunicated  Christian  might  be  rratored  to  his 
former  state,  by  expiating  his  offence ;  but  the  unhappy  Hindu 
wlio  forfeite^l  his  station,  became  an  outcast  from  society  for 
e\'er,  without  a  hope  of  regaining  the  position  he  had  lost. 
'Die  wretched  men  thus  situated  were  termed  Pariahs.  They 
were  aliens  from  their  kind,  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  some 
cave  or  forest,  not  daring  to  speak  to,  or  approach  any  human 
being  ;  and  so  great  was  the  horror  of  coming  in  contact  with 
one  of  this  degraded  class,  that  no  Indian  would  dress  his  food 
on  a  spot  of  ground  over  which  the  shadow  of  a  pariah  bad  b^n 
■seen  to  pass.  Thus  the  loss  of  caste  was,  in  those  days,  far 
worse  than  death. 
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Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  the] 
Aralis  from  Scind,  when  the  Mussulman  arms  were  again/ 
directed  towards  India,  which  became  the  theatre  of  a  lonffl 
series  of  calamitous  wars  that  ended  in  the  subjection  of  tha 
coniitry  to  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  new  invaders  were  tha 
Tui  ks  and  other  Tartar  or  Mongul  tribes,  who  had  founded| 
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several  states  oji  the  ruins  of _,tJie.  Arabkn  empire-^  ^aud.  Jiad 
e.ileud«a  "IHiir  dominions  so  near  to  the  Indus,  that  some  of 
the  Hindu.ja4as  ^rew. -alarmed  at  finding  a  Mohanypedan 
government  established  close  to  their  own  frontiers, 

riie  city  of  Ghazni,  near  Cabul,  had  become  the  capitil 
a  sovereignty  founded  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Chorasan,' 
who,  from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  had  been  raised  to  thatl 
high  office;  but  having  revolted  against  the  sultan  his  master,; 
he  seized  on  Ghazni,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  tract  of' 
country  between  that  and  the  Indus,  where  his  authority  v  as  ; 
acknowledged  by  several  Turkish  and  Afghan  tribes.  '  This  ; 
chief  left  his  newly-acquired  dominions  to  a  favourite,  named  i 
Sebektegin,  who  had  also  been  a  slave,  but  had  gradually  i 
attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  had  been  I 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  hand  of  his  sovereign's  ■ 
daughter.  i 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Sebektegin,  the  Raja  of  Lahore, 
whose  dominions  were  only  separated  from  those  of  his  ]Mo-\ 
hammedan  neighbour  by  the  Indus,  entered  the  territory  of  \ 
Ghazni  with  a  large  force,  hoping  to  crush  the  rising  pov'er  i 
of  that  infant  state ;  but  he  soon  found  it  was  alreadj'^  strong  | 
enough  to  support  itself,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  without  / 
coming  to  an  engagement,  although  he  was  only  allow'ed  to  do  I 
■so  on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  fifty  elephants,  and  pay ; 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  new  state.  Having  agreed  to' 
these  tenn^,  he  returned  to  his  kingdom  ;  but  Avheti  Sebektepin^ 
sent  for  the  money,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  demnjul.i 
and  imprisoned  the  messengers;  an  insult  which  the  chief  of? 
Ghazni  revenged  by  invading  Lahore,  which  was  speedih' 
SuMued  ;  and  all  the  Afghan  tribes  within  that  territory  ten¬ 
dered  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Mussulman  conquests  in  India;  and  thus  «as 
opened  a  future  path  of  glory  for  Mahtnud,  who  .snceceded 
his  father,  .Sebelftegin,  in  the  year  997. 

Mahmud,  who  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  was  one  of  (h^ 
greatet''warriorsT»f  his  time.  His  chief  ambition  w.Ts  to  ex* 
tend  his  religion  throughmrt  the  rich  jiroviiicos  of  India,  ^ 
ta.sk  to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  a.  belief,  cherislied  riom  u'^r 
early'boyhwid,  that  he  was  entrusted  alth  trdiviite  mission  tv 
extirpate  idolatry  from  the  land  of  (he  nindus.  It  uas  .iboiil 
four  years  aft(-r  his  father’s  death,  that  he  tnarclioil  trout 
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filiazni  at  tlie  head  of  his  army,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  where 
liis  passag-e,  was  opposed  l)y  Sebektegin’s  old  enemy,  Jeipal, 
me  Raja  of  LaJiore,  wlio  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  but 
after  a  sliort  captivity  he  was  released,  on  condition  of  paying 
Uie  rame  tribute  tliat  had  been  exacted  by  the  late  king  of 
©hazni.  The  unfortunate  Raja,  who  had  been  d^poiled  of 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
about  him  when  he  was  made  prisoner,  returned  to  his  capital ; 
/but  being  dispirited  and  worn  out  with  the  toils  of  war,  he 
{abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  lie  then  raised  a  funeral  pile 
nvith  his  own  hands,  calmly  ascended  it,  and  kindled  the  flames, 
in  which  he  perished. 

/  The  contest  with  Mahmud  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  in 
the  light  of  a  holy  w'ar,  and  a  powerful  confederacy  of  all  the 
minces  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  their  religion,  while  the 
*omen  gave  up  their  jewels  and  golden  ornaments  for  the  sup- 
jport  of  a  cause  that  was  as  dear  to  them  as  to  their  husbands 
pud  fathers  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proved  ineffectual  against  the 
jeonquering  arms  of  the  sultan,  who  dispersed  their  armi^  and 
plundered  their  temples,  the  great  depositories  of  the  wealtli 
of  the  country.  After  each  campaign,  Mahmud  returned  to 
his  capital  laden  with  spoil,  and  folhiwedby  trains  of  wretched 
captives  doomed  to  slavery,  leaving  behind  him  scenes  of 
misery  and  desolation  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in 
Hindustan  until  that  unhappy  period. 

Among  the  many  places  of  Hindu  worship  destroyed  by 
|l)is  prince,  ivere  the  temples  of  ISagarcot  and  Somnath,  both 
|ontaining  immense  treasures,  and  celebrated  for  their  peculiar 
feanctity.  That  of  Nagarcot  was  attached  to  a  mountain  for¬ 
tress  in  the  Panjab,  connected  with  the  Hemalaya  range,  and 
besides  having  been  enriched  by  the  valuable  offerings  of  a 
long  line  of  Indian  princes,  all  the  wealth  of  the  neighbour- 
'  hood,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  had  been  placed 
there  for  security  during  the  uars  ;  consequently  it  proved  an 
important  prize  to  the  invaders  who  broke  the  idols  and  car¬ 
ried  off  all  the  treasures.  These  precious  spoils  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mahmud,  at  Ghazni,  on  tables  said  to  be  of  solid 
gold,  on  the  occasion  of  his  celebrating  his  triumph  by  a 
grand  public  festiyal,  when  the  people  of  all  ranks  were  feasted 
for  three  days,  on  an  open  plain,  and  alms  were  liberally  dis- 
\s^buted  among  the  poor. 
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Mahmud  had  now  extended  his  conquests  over  the  whole  of '■ 
tlie  Panjab,  and  his  next  scene  of  action  was  the  mountainous! 
country  of  Ghor,  inhabited  by  Afghan  trilies,  wliere  lie  was: 
equally  successful,  and  the  chief  of  whom,  to  avoid  the  Inimi-; 
liation  of  making  submission,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  imisonJ 
The  descendants  of  that  great  chief,  about  one  hundred  and; 
seventy  years  afterwards,  deposed  the  prince  of  the  house  of| 
Ghazni,  and  became  in  their  turn,  conquerors  and  rulers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  of  Ghazni  was  growing  into 
great  and  splendid  capital.  The  court  was  magnificent,  for  j 
Mahmud  was  one  of  ilie  richest  monarchs  in  the  world,  and  ' 
dispensed  his  illgotten  treasures  with  a  liberal  hand.  He!; 
founded  and  endowed  a  university  at  Ghazni,  and  granted 
pensions  to  men  of  literary  talent,  who  were  treated  with  great  il 
respect  at  his  court.  He  also  built  a  handsome  mosque,  and  | 
adorned  the  city  with  baths  and  fountains,  while  most  of  thei 
great  men  er-ected  palaces  fir  themselves;  so  that  Gliazni  wa.s  \ 
one  of  the  finest  capitals  in  the  east.  Almost  all  the  inhabit-  I 
ants  were  Persians.  ' 
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.  The  wars  carried  on  by  Sultan  Mahmud  in  India  were,  no 
I  doubt,  undertaken  from  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  religion, 
aided  perhaps  by  a  desire  of  appropriating  the  wealth  of  the 
numerous  shrines  ;  for  he  was  not  oppressive  in  his  govern¬ 
ment^  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  just  towards  his  own  subjects, 
easy  of  access,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  complaints.  One 
day,  a  poor  woman  appeai'ed  before  him  in  great  distress,  say¬ 
ing  that  a  caravan  had  been  attacked  in  the  desert,  within  one  of 
tlie  states  which  had  come  into  his  possession  by  conquest,  and 
that,  her  husband  was  among  tliose  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
robbers.  The  sultan  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  her  misfortune, 

fbui  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  order  in  so  distant 
a  part  of  his  dominions ;  to  which  the  wmman  fearlessly  re¬ 
plied,  “  Then  why  do  you  take  kingdoms  which  you  cannot 
govern  ?  ”  Mahmud,  so  far  from  being  offended,  dismissed 
Jier  with  a  handsome  present,  and  adopted  measures  for  the 
future  protection  of  the  caravans. 

“  Mahmud,”  says  Mr.  Elphinstone,  “  had  from  his  boyhood 

1icc<mipanied  his  father  in  Kis  campaigns,  and  had  given  early 
ndications  of  a  warlike  and  decided  character.  ....  Not 
he  least  of  his  advantages  was  the  command  of  his  father’s 
reasures ;  he  employed  them  to  conciliate  the  leading  men 
vith  presents,  to  augment  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  to  court 
popularity  with  all  classes  by  a  lavish  expenditure  on  shows 
^nd  entertainments.”  Some  of  his  marches  were  very  extra¬ 
ordinary.  When  he  commenced  his  Indian  enterprises,  he 
had  to  undertake  a  march  of  three  months,  to  cro.ss  seven  great 
rivers,  and  to  hazard  himself  in  a  country  hitherto  unexplored, 
(it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  understood,  that  his  progress 
ivas  rapid  and  his  conquest  easy.  He  advanced  step  by  step. 
During  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Mahmud  had  confined 

Ihis  invasions  to  the  countries  already  mentioned,  but  his  am¬ 
bition  increasing  with  hi.s  success,  he  determined  to  make  an 
expedition  to  the  Ganges,  and,  after  a  march  pf  three  months, 
arrived  before  tlie  gates  of  Kanqj,  the  richest  and  largest  city 
of  Hindustan,  ha^'ing  succeeded  Palibothra  as  the  capital  of 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Ganges.  The  Raja  being  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  and  totally  unprepared  for  defence,  came 
out  with  his  whole  family,  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  when 
the  sultan  magnanimously  proposed  to  enter-  into  a  friendly- 
alliance  with  him.  After  remaining  at  Kanoj  a  few  days,  as 
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die  guest  of  the  prince,  he  departed  with  his  army  to  Mattra,  i 
one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hindus,  which,  for  that  reason,  f 
was  plundered  without  scruple,  and  numbers  of  the  inliabitaiits  | 
carried  away  for  slaves.  The  magnificence  of  the  temples  at  / 
Mattra,  which  were  all  built  of  marble,  astonished  the  failtan,  • 
who  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  destroy  them ;  but  they/ 
were  plundered  of  their  treasures,  and  all  the  idols  broken,  i 

Many  fine  old  cities  w'ere  dedroyed  by  the  MohammedanSj 
in  this  and  succeeding  wars,  the  sites  of  which  are  now  only  a; 
matter  of  conjecture.  Tlie  remains  of  ancient  temples,  coins  ; 
of  an  early  date,  fragments  of  walls,  pottery,  and  the  numer-l 
ous  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  lately  discovered,  buried 
in  some  instances  far  below  the  surface’ of  the  earth,  serve, 
to  show  that  many  a  spot  now  deserted  was  formerly  tiie  abode/ 
of  a  vast  population.  Tlie  Afghan  shepherds  who  feed  their! 
flocks  on  a  wide  plain  not  far  distant  from  Cabul,  frequently 
meet  with  evident  tokens  of  former  habitation,  and  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  wall,  about  four  feet  underground,  mark  out 
the  boundary  of  a  city  of  immense  extent ;  but  there  is  no 
history  extant  to  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  its  existence, : 
the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  cause  of  its  being  buried  / 
in  the  dust.  The  numerous  coins  of  the  early  and  middle: 
ages  found  recently  in  various  parts  of  Hindustan  prove  the- 
existence  and  duration  of  several  states,  and  record  the  names 
of  many  of  their  sov^ereigns  not  otherwise  known  ;  but  the}^ 
throw  no  light  on  the  general  state  of  the  country,  nor  doi 
they  afford  any  information  with  regard  to  the  people  for 
whose  use  they  were  coined. 

The  most  celebrated  exploit  of  Sultan  Mahmud  in  India; 
was  the  conquest  of  the  great  temple  of  Somnath,  near  the'/ 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  at  that  time 
the  richest  and  most  frequented  place  of  worship  in  the  coun-j 
try.  '  There  were  two  thousand  priests  belonging  to  llic  sbrine! 
of  Somnath,  with  a  numerous  train  of  musicians  and  female! 
dancers,  whose'falents  were  called  forth  at  all  the  religious? 
festivals  which  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  jo^'ons^ 
ness ;  and  all  these  were  maintained  out  of  the  rc^'cnues  o|' 
two  thousand  villages  that  had  been  granted  by  rlifli-rcrif 
princes,  to  support  me  grandeur  of  this  splendid  jilacc  ol 
worship.  The  interior  of  the  temple  exhibited  a.  specimen  nj[ 
Hindu  magnificence,  that  was,  no  doubt,  higlily  agreeable  tol 
the  invaders.  The  great  lamp  was  susj3eiuicd  by  a  elniin  oi* 
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solid  gold,  and  the  pillars  tliat  supported  the  lofty  roof  were 
richly  carved,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  a  greater 
proof  of  wealth  than  taste, 
but  not  less  admirable  on 
that  account  in  the  eyes  of 
Mahmud  and  his  followers, 
who  entered  the  spacious 
edifice  after  three  days  of 
almost  ince  sant  fighting, 
for  it  was  .-trongly  for¬ 
tified  and  guarded,  besides 
wliich,  several  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes  had  come  with 
tlieir  assem  led  forces  to 
aid  in  its  def  nee.  At  length 
the  enemy  prevailed,  and 
the  gorgeo  is  terple  was 
quickly  despoiled  iiy  the 
rude  hands  of 
the  Mussulman 
soldiers. 

It  Ls  related 
that  the  chi/f 
Bramins  prp« 
stiaied  them¬ 
selves  befoj-e 
the  conqu^- 

him  to 

Kemale  O.mcer.  the  great  idAl 

which  was  tile 

grand  object  of  their  adoration,  offering  to  purchase  its  safety  by 
an  enormous  ransom  ;  but  IMahmud,  who  probably  had  a  su» 
picion  of  the  truth,  ordered  that  the  image  ,Hhoq.1d  be  broken  is 
his  presence,  when  the  floor  of  the  Temple  was  instantly  C(A 
vered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  that  hfid  l)een  concealed  witlun  i|. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Raja  of  Giizerat  had  fled  from  hjs 
capital  of  Auhalwara,  where  3Iahmud  set  up  a  new  princa, 
who  was  to  pay  him'  tribute;  and  having  thus  enriched  hiit|- 
.self  with  the  treasures  of  Soranath,  and  settled  the  afiairs  (ff 
Guzeratto  his  satisfaction,  he  set  out  on  his  reiuin  to  Ghaznf. 
The  route  by  which  he  had  arrived  was  now  occupied  by  hos- 
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tile  troops,  assembled  to  intercept  (iis  passage,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  reduced  both  in  strength  and  numbers,  he 
sought  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  by  taking  another 
road ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  vast  deserts, 
where  great  numbers  of  his  men  perished  miserably  for. want 
rf  water,  and  his  own  sufferings  were  so  great,  that  he 
returned  to  his  capital  more  like  a  fugitive  than  a  conqueror. 
This  was  his  last  expedition  into  India,  where  Ids  arms  had 
been  constantly  directed  against  the  religion  rather  tlian  the 
people;  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  tlic  wars 
he  forced  upon  the  Indians  were  the  occasion  of  much  misery, 
yet  there  are  few  Eastern  conquerors  who  are  less  accused  of 
cruelty  than  Mahmud  of  Gliazni.  He  died  in  1030,  having 
named  his  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  as  liis  successor ;  but  as 
that  prince  was  of  a  very  gentle  disposition.  Ins  brother 
Masaud  was  cliosen  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  whole  arm} , 
as  well  as  by  numbers  of  the  people,  -ndth  whom  his  warlike 
liabits  and  holder  deportment  had  made  him  popular.  The 
I  j  unfortunate  Mohammed  was  deposed  and  thrown  into  jtrison, 

1  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  command  of  the  usurper,  who 
1 :  seized  on  the  throne. 

I  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Seljukian  Turks,  who  fell  iq^on  liis, 
dominions  out  of  India,  Mahmud  would  have  established  an' 
immense  empire  in  the  Peninsula.  He  founded  a  university 
^  in  Ghazni,  with  a  vast  collection  of  curious  books  in  varioui 
languages,  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.  He  appro, 
priated  a  large  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment^ 
He  also  set  aside  about  10,000f.  a  year  for  pensions  to  learned^ 


The  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  princes  of  Ghazni  have  little! 
connection  with  the  history  of  India,  e.xcept  (hat  xvhile  their  1 
attention  was  engaged  in  other  quarters,  some  of  the  Ilinclii  I 
rajas  took  the  opportunity  of  recovering  ])ortion,s  of  their  do-  I 
minions.  The  idol  wa.s  set  up  again  in  the  temple  of  N.agur- 
cot,  and  tlie  Hindus  rose  in  anus  against  the  IMussuhnans  ■ 
throughout  the  Paiijab,  where  the  whole  country  was  long  is)  ' 
a  state  of  confusion,  during  which  the  sultan.s  of  Ghazni  liad 
removed  their  court  to  Lahore,  which  liius  became  tbe  first, 
capital  of  the  Mohammed.'in  empire  in  India.  he  siicccssnrs.^ 
of  Mahmud  kept  possi-ssion  of  the  throne  till  ihi?  latlei  parli 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  iliev  were  (lisjin.sscsscd  by  thc; 
A.fghan  princes  of  the  nou.se  of  Glmr,  whose  c.t>nt|msis  nj 
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India  were  more  exten.sive  than  those  of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
wliom  their  mountainous  country  had  been  formerly  subjected' 
The  Ghorian  chiefs,  who  had  re-established  their  indepOTd 

Civak,  and  were  constantly.  engaaaLin_a  Jkind  of  desuit,  ? 
warfare  with  ttetm  As.thg  power  of Jtlmse  minceg. decline 
that  'orrh^  opponents  increased,  till,  at  la^th.  Klmsiu 

]\fallk.  tlie  last  moili^ch  of  his  r^tee  was  rpfjfle  prisoner  hy 

Mohamined  ~Ghori.  who  took  possession  of.  his  capital  ai 
Lahore  and  his  throne,  iii^ie  year  1187.^  This  conq  A.>r- 
acliieved  by  a  jcruel  stratagern,  wlijch  perfectly  acco.  •^^des 
our^  present  ideas 'oT“tlie"Afglimi  cl^acter.  The  j^oung  son 
of_  Ifliusru  had  TaTeiT  m to  the*Tiands  ^r°Sohammed ,  Ghori, 
who  detained  him  for  someipue  gs  a  hosta^,  till' Ee^as  pre- 
pafed  to  execute  the  project  he  had  Kornied;  when,  feigning  a 
deshre  ■  to'  hi ake  pea^Te  incased 'tlie  YaunCa^^l 
t(r^epart  for  Lahom  with  a  small  esc(^.  "The  ^tan.  to 
whoin  intelligence  had  been  sent  that  his  son  was  on  the  road, 
set  off,  as  was  expected,  to  meet  him,  too  happy  to  think  of 
treachery,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  troops,  was  made  captive,  and  kept  in  prison  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  ^ 

Some  years  Before  this  e^'ent,  the  beautiful  city  of  Ghazni 
was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  Afghans,  all  its  superb 
edifices  being  demolished,  except  three  royal  tombs,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  Mahmud,  a  spacious  building,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  and  standing  at  present  in  the  midst  of  a  village. 
The  modern  town  of  Ghazni,  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of 
action  in  the  late  w'ar,  stands  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  ruins  of  which  overspread  the  adjacent  plain ;  and 
near  the  citadel,  on  which  the  British  flag  was  lately  planted, 
are  two  elegant  minarets,  built  by  Sultan  Mahmud,  when 
Ghazni  was  in  all  its  glory.  It  is  still  consid^d  a  place  of 
great  importance  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions,  but  it  has  no  longer  any  claim  to  admiration  as  in  days 
of  old,  when  it  was  the  splendid  capital  of  a  great  kingdom. 

About  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  liouse  of  Ghazni,  the  ceiv 
brated  Temple  of  Juggernaut  was  completed,  at  a  town  bear! 
ing  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  sea-co^t,  in  the  province! 
of  Orissa,  and  within  the  British  presidency  of  Bengal,  at  tha 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  o^  Cal-l 
cutta.  The  principal  street  of  Juggernaut  is  composed  entirely! 
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jCjeligioua.  ftiliiiRes..  iiitersj)eri^d  with  luxuriant  plantaaons, 
ud  at  its  end,  on  a  high  terra  *e,  stands  tlie  temple  of'Juggeii- 
iknt,  or  Vishiml  Juggernaut  is  famed  a,s  a  idacc  of  pilgriui- 
where, -gTsoirie  of  the  annual  festivals,  not  less  than  one 
dred  andlifty  thousand  persons  are  sometimes  asseiiibled, 
hotli  seies,  and  all  ranks ;  for  there  is  no  distinctibn  of 
iste'wtirnn  the  precincts  6T  this  shrine,  where  every  .s.i^t  is 
admittM  and'an  worsliippers  are  upon  an  equality.  The"  chief 
temple,  to  wHich  are  attached  fifty  sinaller  ones,  is  built  of  red 
^nite,  and^fitf  its  minor  edifices,  is  endosed  witli  a  stone 
lie  fbri  when,  the  idol  may.  be  seenl’hy 

itiose  who  go  either  to  rvorship  or  to  indulge  their  curiosity.. 
The  gfe'aTTdbl  Juggernaut,  or  Vishnu,  consists,  of-a  ..wooden 
bu.st,:tjf''i)igmehse  size^  ivith  most  hideous  features ;  and  two 
other  monstrous  figures  a’e  worshipped  as  his  brother,  and 
sister,  The  shrine  of^these  images  is  an  inner  apartment  iji 
the  temple, "surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  which  may  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance^  and  is  useful  as  a,  landmark  to  sailors. 

The  land  for  twenty  miles  around  Juggernaut  is  considered  ■ 
holy  ground,  and  held  free  of  rent  by  the  cultiv  ators,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  shall  perform  certain  services  for  the  temple, 
which  is  furnished  daily  with  a  large  supply  of  rice,  vegetables, 
clarified  butter,  milk,  spices,  and  other  viands,  which  are 
placed  us  a  banquet  before  the  idols,  by  priests  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  left  for  one  hour,  during  wliich  time  the 
doors  of  the  temple  are  closed,  and  the  dancing  girls  belonging 
to  the  e.stablishment  sing  and  dance  in  a  spacious  apartment 
adjoining  the  shrine.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour  the  food 
is  taken  away,  and  furnishes  a  real  repast  for  the  Bramius. 

Tlie  grand  festival  of  Juggernaut  is  held  in  March,  when 
crowds  of  pilgrims  arrive  from  all  parts  of  India  to  worship 
.‘he  Idol,  which  is  carried  in  state  to  another  temple,  where  v 
remains  four  days,  to  receive  the  adorations  of  the  people. 
The  three  images  are  removed  on  this  occasion  on  large  cars, 
that  of  J  uggeiliaut  having  sixteen  wheels,  and  a  lofty  dome, 
covered  «  ith  woollen  cloth  of  some  conspicuous  colour.  The 
Idol  is  borne  from  the  temple  by  a  number  of  Bramins  ap- 
‘  pointed  for  that  purpose,  and,  being  placed  on  the  car  wiili 
many  ceremonies,  is  drawn  by  the  multitude,  amid  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  to  its  destination,  follow'ed  by  a  long  procession, 
accompanied  with  drums,  trumpets,  and  other  noisy  instru¬ 
ments.  In  former  times,  w'hen  Hindu  superstition  was  at  its 
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heig-ht,  it  is  said  that  numbers  of  devotees  used  to  seek  whal 
they  imagined  to  be  a  glorious  death,  by  throwing  themselves 
under  tlie  wheels  of  the  chariot  that  bore  the  hideous  object  of 
their  adoration.  Self  sacrifice  has  always  been  deemed  a  me¬ 
ritorious  act  among  the  idolatrous  natives  of  lodia ;  and  as  it 
is  well  known  that  many  precipitate  themselves,  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  into  the  Ganges,  the  horrible  spectacle  rqjresenting  the 
C4ir  of  Juggernaut  passing  over  the  bodies  of  his  misguided 
worshippers  may  possibly  be  no  fiction.  At  this  festival  all 
castes  are  permitted  to  eat  together.  The  influx  of  pil¬ 
grims  is  great  at  all  times  ;  and  among  them  are  frequently 
found  poor  creatures  in  a  dying  state,  wlio  make  this  painful 
journey  not  with  a  hope  of  being  restored  to  health,  but  from 
a  superstitious  belief  that  future  happiness  will  be  the  lot  of 
him  who  breathes  his  last  sigh  within  sight  of  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut. 


THE  RAJPUTS. 


TH^A.TAN, 


T  the  pe;  , 

i6.h  dyna.. 
that  of  the 

“  cipal  kingdoms 

those  of  Delhi,  Ajmir,  x.., 

Guzerat,  all  governed  5j^  in.,^  , 

soverei^s." - ¥ire  RdjptlTr  Were 

divided  into  clans,  each  under  its 
own  chief,  lidio^  n  anie 'wa7  borne 
by  all  his  people,  as  among  the 
Scottish  liighTanders  ;  and  every 
member  of  these  associated  bodies 
was  bound  to  his  own  chieftain  ana 
to  the  rest  of  his  clan,  by  the  strong¬ 
est  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Rajputs  were  the  chivalry 
.of  India,  romantic  in  their  attach¬ 
ments,  tenacious  of  their  honour, 
and  ever  ready  to  engage  in  daring 
adventures.  The  friendships  ot 
those  high-minded  men  were  strong 
and  lasting.  It  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  two  friends  to  bind 
themselves  by  the  mo.st  sacred  vows 
to  stand  by  each  other,  under  all 
circumstances,  until  death;  nor  were 
they  ever  known  to  violate  such  an 
engagement,  thougli  it  might  in 
volve  the  loss  of  liberty  or  even 
life.  As  the  Itajputs  claimed  a  d<>- 
scent  from  royalty,  the  pride  of 
birth  was  one  of  their  di.stinguishina 
characteristics,  and  was  observable 
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;  yet  the  chivalric  knights  of  Europe,  in 
ere  not  more  devoted  or  respectful  iu 
softer  sex,  than  the  noble  Hindus  of  the 

item  was  established  among  these  wor¬ 
dier  held  lands  on  condition  of  perform- 
br  his  chief;  and  the  chiefs  held  their 
.inces  by  the  same  tenure ;  and  when, 
war,  or  any  other  accident,  a  clan  was 
^  its  locality,  the  new  lands  were  distributed 
^portions  as  the  old  ones  had  been, 
jre  the  accession  of  Mohammed  Ghori,  the  kiug- 
ji  Aiinir  and  Delhi  had  become  united,  in  consequence 
.if  one  of  tlie  princes  dying  without  heirs,  on  which  the  other, 
wlio  was  related  to  him  by  marriage,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
throne;  and  the  sovereign  of  these  extensive  territories  was 
Pritwi  Raja,  against  whom  the  Afghan  conqueror  first  led  his 
trfmies,  as  a  prelude  to  a  grand  design  he  had  formed  of  sub¬ 
jecting  the  whole  of  Hindostan  to  his  authority.  The  first 
battle  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Hindi!  Eaja  ;  but  in  a  second 
engagement,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  totally  defeated, 
and,  being  mabe  ]n-isnnpr,  was  put  to  death.  His  capital  of 
Aimir  was  entered  in  triumph  by  the  victors,  whose  barbarous 
cbiidTict  towiTfds  the  ibhltlJitaiits  gat’GTi  salt  “foretaste  to  the 

rience  in  this  new  warfare.  The  conquest  of  Ajmir  being 
achieved .  i\ folia mmecL.iuaoemted-fe-  the  government  his  fa¬ 
vourite  officer  Kuttub,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  and 
who,  in  the  course  of  time,  ascended  the  throne^,. 

The  new  Viceroy  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  Ids  ele¬ 
vated  position,  but  followed  up  liis  ma^er  s  succe^ea.  and  havin^r 
sulidiied  the  surrounding  country  To  a  great  .CTt^.  he  gained 
possessIriTT'oTThe  citjl  of  Delhi,  subs^entl-T^^  splendid  ca¬ 
pital  of  tlie  M(5gmf "  eiuiiTre'm  India,  ihe  vigtBrlt!ii‘-nf  tne 
JMohammedans,  ITT  tlie  immedlMe  vicinitJf-uf  lik  jiominions. 
gave  great  alarm  to  the  Raja^vr^noiTwhoas^^ 
forces,  and  fed 

armies  met^  the  Raja  w.is 

extended  the  Mussulman  empii^oyer  the  .greatest  of  the, 
Indian  monarchies,  an3  opene^^ISie— way — iatu — Bpliar^  and 


were  y^verfled  by  JfnhammPflan  vir-pm^.  otheiS-b-V-  JiaXU:«i 
priup^  wkn  had  oonsfiiited  to  pay  tribute.  At  length  Kuttub, 
tlip  gnvornor  of  7>elhi.  prevailed  over  aTl  competitors,  and  for 
a  short'UKSTHfedTS^soyereign  •  over  the  vasT'doniTnlonsr  of 
MohamnSed  Ghori;  but  his  son,  who  succeeded  at  his  death, 
was  very  soon  ^fiOmpelled  to  relinquish  tlie  throne  to  AlUinsli, 
who,^ike  Ktl^b,  had  been  a  slave  in  his  younger  days,  but 
had  risen  by^e  &vour  of  Slohamined,  till  at  length  he  was 
Bf^Miuted  to  one  of  the  Indian  governments. 


very  extensive  and 
ered  a  space  of  ground 
^  of  London,  as  the  ruins 
.iit,  over  the  plain  beyond  the 
.*e  of  Altamsh  was  erected  or 
id  tower,  wliieli  is  still  standing  near 
-lub  Minar,  the  highest  column  known  in 
forty  feet  liigher  tlian  tlie  Monument  itt, 
o  built  in  the  form  of  a^nargr,  nt  rexLgraBitp, 
white  marble,  and  crowiiecF^"  a  majestic  dome. 


Kuttub  Minar. 


It  was  in  the  reign  of  Altaiush,  that  the  Mogul  emperor,  i 
Zinghis  khan,  led  his  armies  into  the  west  of  Asia,  and  pur-  \ 
sued  his  victories  to  .tlje  shores  of  the  Indus ;  but  he  did  not  \ 
cross  that  river ;  so  tliat  the  states  of  Hindustan  escaped,  \ 
for  a  time,  the  horrors  of  a  Mogul  invasion. 

The  many  revolutions  that  took  place  in  the  government,  \ 
after  the  death  of  Altamsh,  with  the  disputes  and  wars  of  the  \ 
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chiefs  for  the  possession  of  tlie  throne,  render  the  history  of 
this  period  extremely  confused  and  uninteresting.  The  mo; 

reniSfh.iloTe  tiyeill  \vSs . tlie  accession  of  a  female  sovereign, 

Rtv-ia,  the  daughter  of  Altamsli,  who  was  placed  on  .jJie 
thione  in  wnsjjqucnce  of  a  rebellion  again.st  her  brother, 
Feroze,  whose  indolence  and  extravagance  had  given ..risejo 
popular  Uirawte.  'The  princess  filled  fhe  throne  with  great 
ability,  revised  the  laws,  and  made  some  salutary  reforms  in 
the  administ'rafliih.  She  gave  audience  ever3;^  morning  To  the 
people,  according  to  the  custom  of  Eastern  monarclis,  to  re- 
etdve  petitions,  and  redress  grievances,  when  she  always 
appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  sultan,  and  is  highly  extolled  Tor 
the  wisdom  wUh  which  she  decided  .such  causes  as  were 
brought  before  her.  , 

But  it  was  not  likely,  in  those  time  of  anarchy,  that  a  woman 
would  be  long  suffered  to  occupy  a  position  ihat  was  covetefi 
by  so  many  ambitious  chiefs,  and  Rezia-  was  deposed  in  less 
than  three  years,  hjf  the  partizaiis  of  one  of  her  brothers. 
The  leader  of  this  conspiracj^  was  a  nobleman,  named  Altunia, 
to  whose  care  the  sultana  was  confided  ;  but  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  her  as  a  prisoner,  he  pursnaded  her  to  become  his  wife  ; 
and  then  asserted  her  right  to  the  throne  of  which  he  had 
helped  to  deprive  her,  and  went  to  war  with  his  former  con¬ 
federates.  Two  battles  were  fought  in'  this  cause,  the  second 
of  which  proved  fatal  to  the  sultana,  and  her  consort,  who 
were  both  made- prisoners,  and  put  to.  death. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Nazir-u-din  Mahmud,  sometimes 
called  Mahmud  the  Second,  was  cliosen  by  the  Oinrali.s,  or 
nobles,  to  be  their  .sovereign.  Nazir  was  a  very  .singular  cha¬ 
racter.  He  took  a  pride  in  maintaining  himsedf  by  f.lie  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  ainh  to  that  end,  employed  ali  his  leisure 
time  in  lians(;ribing  valuable  works,  by  which  he  earned  s\ii- 
ficient  nionej'  to  pay  all  his  personal  expenses,  taking  care 
that  they  sliouli  not  exceed  the  means  supi)lied  by  liis  in- 
rlnsiry.  "llis  fare  was  as  .simple  as  tiiat  of  a  peasant,  and 
usually  prepai ed  by  bis  queen,  who  appears  lo  b.avc  accom¬ 
modated  licTsclf  to  her  roj^al  liusband’.s  ccccntr;citics.  T  ct 
Nazir  was  inuclt  respectcrl  as  a  hiiig,  and  was  siu'cc.'--si(d  in 
repelling  the  iuvasion.s  of  the  jMogul.s.  who  continued  lo  liarass 
tlie  frontiers  of  tiic  PauF’';  but  during  the  latter  part  of  hi,* 
life  he  left  the  management  of  aflairs  almo.st  entirely  to  his 
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vizier,  IJaliii,  who,  at  his  death  in  1966.  succeeded  withoiii 
opposition,  to  the  tlirone.  ^ 

Tlie  court  (jf  Balin,  at  Delhi,  was  famous  for  the  many  literary^ 
('liaracters  who  resided  there,  as  also  for  the  number  of  TurkisH 
princes  who  had  sought  refuge  witii  the  powerful  sovereign  o| 
ITindustan,  from  the  violence  of  the  Moguls,  whose  inroadi 
had  driven  them  from  their  respective  territoriet,  Balii| 
reigned  tw  enty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandsonl 
the  last  of  his  race,  who  was  assassinated  after  a  brief  reigm 
w  hen  the  Khiljis,  a  mountain  tribe  that  had  become  identified 
with  the  Afghans,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  en¬ 
sued,  to  raise  one  of  tlieir  owni  chiefs  to  the  sovereignty  (If 
Delhi. 

Jelal,  the  new  king,  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  whose 

Ionvivial  temper  led  him  to  treat  his  old  companions  with  the 
imc  familiarity  after  he  had  been  made  king 'of^^S^^arg 
inpire,  as  when  he  was  only  the  chief  of  a  horde  of  moun 
iineers  ;  and  whose  mild  disposition  rendered  it  so  painful  t< 
im  to  inflict  punishment,  that  the  laws  were  seldom  enforced : 
nd  the  highways,  in  consequence,  became  infested  with  rob- 
ers,  wlrile  the  chief;  of  petty  states  refused  to  pay  their  tri- 
ute.  The  king  had  a  favourite  nephew',  Ala-u-din,  a  man  of 
reat  ambition  and  energy,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  govern- 
rent  of  Oude,  allowing  him  to  keep  a  large  army  at  his 
ommand. 

Tile  power  thus  entrusted  to  this  enterprising  prince  proved! 
the  occasion  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  India,  since  thel 
first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  invade  the  Deckan,  a  country! 
till  then  but  little  known,  having  from  its  remote  situation  ' 
escajied  the  ravages  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindustan. 

Tire  Deckan  contained  several  large  states,  governed  by 
Hindu  Rajas.  The  capital  of  one  of  these  was  Deogiri,  now 
Dowlatabad,  a  wealthy  city  on  the  borders  of  the  Mahratta 
:!Ountry,  wdiere  Ram  Deo  Raja  kept  his  c^art,  a  prince  of 
uicli  high  consideration,  that  he  was  called  “  King  of  the 
Deckan.”  Tlie  conquest  of  Deogiri  was  tlie  object  Which 

(Ala-u-din  had  in  view  when  he  led  his  army  into  the  Deckan, 
across  the  great  chain  of  mountains  that  forms  its  natural, 
boundary,  and  through  vast  forests  scarcely  penetrable.  'J'he 
Raja  was  not  prepared  to  see  a  powerful  enemy  at  his  gates, 
for  not  eve.n  a  ruino  ir  had  reached  him  of  the  Mussulman 
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E lief  s  approach.  To  defend  the  c.ty  was  impossible,  tliere- 
re  he  retired  to  the  Hill  fort,  a  place  of  great  strength  out- 
ie  the  walls,  while  the  town  was  entered  and  lolundered  by 
e  invaders,  who  would  probably  have  destroyed  it,  if  Earn 
eo  had  not  consented  to  cede  some  portion  of  his  domi- 
ons  to  Ala-u-din,  and  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
/ransom  for  the  safety  of  his  capital.  The  victor  then  set  out 
^on  his  return,  all  his  thoughts  being  bent  upon  raising  himself 
|o  the  throne  ;  a  project  he  speedily  accomplished,  by  procur¬ 
ling  the  assassination  of  his  good  old  uncle,  who  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  warned  of  the  dan/jer  of  giving  so  much  power  to  this 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  chief. 

Not  long  after  the  usurpation  of  Ala-u-din,  an  important 
\'iciory  was  gained  near  Delhi  over  the  Moguls,  who  appeared 
in  terrific  numbers,  within  sight  of  the  capital,  from  wliich  tlie 
inhabitants  fled  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Tliis  formi¬ 
dable  army  was,  however,  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the 
country  again  freed  from  the  dreaded  Moguls,  who  made  no 
conquests  in  India  until  the  time  of  Tamerlane. 

Just  before  this  invasion,  the  king  liad  undertaken  an  ex- 
jredition  for  the  recovery  of  Gxizerat,  formerly  conquered  by 
IMahmud  of  Ghazni,  but  which  had  been  lost  by  Ids  successors. 
This  extensive  province,  winch  now  comprehends  the  northerii 
districts  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  was  inhabited 
by. Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Parsecs;  the  last,  a  people 
u'ho,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  emigrated  from  Persia,  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  in  that  country,  and  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  Guzerat,  which  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature 
■  wdth  steep  and  craggy  mountains,  which  render  it  on  that  side 
almost  inaccessible.  Tlie  Parsees  were  fire  w’orshippers,  and  it 
it  is  stated  that  many  of  them  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  reli¬ 
gion.  They  arc  now  a  numerous,  wealtliy,  and  important 
chi^s  of  the  population  of  Bombay,  extensively  engageii  in 
commerce,  and  connected  with  almost  all  the  European  luci- 
cantile  houses  in  that  part  of  India.  Ala-n-din  I'ceonquered 
Guzerat,  and  took  po.ssession  of  the  capital,  from  wliieh  ihc 
Eaj  i  e, scaped,  with  his  only  daughter,  wiiilc  liis  wife,  Canhi 
Devi,  W.1S  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  llto  harem  of  ihe 
conqueror.  The  datighter,  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauly. 
iiad  long  Iteen  beloved  by  tlie  son  of  Earn  Deo.  tlie  E.ija  of 
Deogiri  ,  but  a.s  her  father,  wlio  w  as  liini.scK  ii  Eiijput,  refused 
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mission  from  the  chief  minister ;  and  there  were  spies  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  directions,  to  give  information  of  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  order,  which  subjected  the  offender  to  imprison¬ 
ment,  andjthe  confiscation  of  his  property.  Tlie  Mohammedan 
and  Hindu  nobles  were  alike  objects  of  jealousy,  while  every 
class  of  people  felt,  more  or  less,  the  tyranny  of  the  go'vern'- 
ment,  either  by  new  exactions,  or  fresh  restrictions.  The  l  ent 
of  land  was  increased,  and  the  farmers  were  prohibited  from 
keeping  more  than  a  specified  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  ser¬ 
vants  ;  the  prices  were  fixed  for  every  article  of  fond  sold  in 
the  markets ;  the  hours  for  opening  and  shutting  the  shops 
were  regulated  by  law,  and  the  slightest  neglect  of  these,  and 
many  other  rules,  was  punished  with  the  utmost  severity’  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  cause  of  general  rejoicing'when 
Ala-u-din  died  in  1316,  althougli  his  death  was  followed  by 
five  years  of  anarchy.  The  conquered  part  of  the  Deckan  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  the  hlussuhnaii  garrisons  were 
expelled  from  all  the  cities  ;  while  Cafur  seized  on  the  goi’erri- 
ment,  having,  according  to  some  uniters,  imprisoned  the  late 
king’s  sons,  and  put  out  their  eyes.  The  usurper  vras  soon 
assassinated,  and  a  younger  son  of  Ala-u-din  placed  on  the 
throne,  but  being  a  u-eak  and  vicious  prince,  he  was  dejinsed 
in  a  short  time,  and  a  new  dynasty  founded  by  Gheias  Toghlak. 
the  Mohammedan  governor  of  the  Panjab,  who  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  at  Delhi,  in  1321. 

The  intermixture  of  Mohammedans  with  the  Hindus  had 
naturally  produced  some  changes  in  the  manners  of  the  latter, 
in  all  those  parts  of  India  wliich  had  fallen  under  the  authority 
of  the  conquerors.  Many  Indians  had  Itecn  converted  to  the 
faith  of  their  rulers ;  and  mixed  marriages  had  ci'eatcd  ties 
between  the  natives  and  the  strangers  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
new  castonis,  especially  with  regard  to  rlie  women  of  India, 
who,  in  the  early  ages,  enjoyed  ranch  more  freedom,  and  far 
greater  privilegt^,  than  have  been  accord(;d  to  them  in  hiim- 
times. 

At  this  period,  there  were  many  sects  of  religious  devotee:- 
among  the  Hindus,  who  lived  npoii  eiinrily,  and  obtained  a 
reputation  for  .sanctity,  by  making  long  ])ilgrimagis.  ajid  nu- 
rmsing  severe  j)enances  upon  themselves.  Aiming  tln'si.; 
were  the  Faquirs,  who,  at  that  lime,  were  held  in  great  vein*- 
ralion  by  ihe  people,  oyer  whom  they  po.-sosstsl  an  alnuist 
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Miliiiii.iii  iiifiueiKM;.  'i  Jioy  wen.  f-vcrywhcr*;  ref^ived  and 
Ji.-'i.  wliili;  ti/irir  iti'trufitioii^  w<'r<-  li't<Tn<l  to  with  resp<*ct,  aitd 
t!i>'ir  au-io' iti<fs  rt-^i riled  n  iili  reveretiei;  and  adiiiiralioti. 

'I  iii'  n  ri;  always  met  willi  in  trreat  iiiiniherH  at  .Jugger¬ 
naut,  ti.'  '1  Ollier  lioly  place-s,  and  oontrivi-<I  to  turn  their  i  iig 
j'ei.'iieys  to  soiri'-  protit.  Iiv  eoneiaiinu’  in  their  long  malted 
liai;  .  and  liie  elotlii  '  wrajiped  round  tliein,  siiftii  valuatdes  a-s 
pearls,  q^old  dn-t,  and  corals  with  small  ijuantities  of  the  moi*t 
eo'tly  spices,  and  jtcrfiimes,  In  whiedi  they  traltieked  to  cj>n- 
siderable  a'harit;i;re  Ix.tween  the  s<,a-coast  and  the  interior. 

Among  till-  ehaniies  eHected  by  the  Moliammi.-rian  conque>i.s 
iti  India  was.  the  intnxiiii  tion  of  the  'I'lirkish  costume,  which 
had  become  very  general  at  Jdelhi,  and  wa.s  worn  in  most 
[larts  of  Hindustan  among  the  ii|i}jer  classi-.s.  The  Brahmins, 
bow  ever,  dlij  not  a<io))t  tlie  new  s'vli;  of  dress;  and  even  to 
till-  day,  all  .strict  members  of  their  class  clothe  themsehes  in 
till;  aneieiit  Hindu  fashion. 
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HE  authority  of  the  kings 
of  Dellii  over  the  Rajas  of 
the  country  was  held  by  a 
very  uncertain  tenure,  since 
every  change  tliat  took 
place  in  the  government 
was  a  signal  for  the  native 
princes  to  attempt  the  I’eco- 
Very  of  their  independence. 
When  Giieias  Toghlak 
ascended  the  throne,  the 
greater  part  of  Bengal  u'as 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
the  new  monarch,  after 
having  secureil  his  frontiers 
against  tlie  invasion.s  of  the 
iiloguls,  in-ocecded  to  that  province  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience.  The  expedition  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  Gheias  was  returning  triumphant  to  Ids  capital,  when 
the  accidental  falling  of  a  temporary  pavilion,  winch  had  been 
erected  by  his  son.  at  a  short  distance  from  t  he  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  him  with  honour  on  his  return,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years.  Tie 
was  succeeded  by  the  prince  who.se  uiifortunatc  attention  liud 
been  the  means  of  sliortening  the  life  of  a  very  cNcellent 
sovereign,  and  also  of  exposing  Idmsclf  to  the  suspicion  ol'  a 
most  (Jete.stable  crime.  This  prince  was  IMohammed  the 
'Lhird,  whose  tur'Julent  reign  presents  one  continued  miccc.s- 
■sion  of  misfortunes,  occasioned  by  his  violence  and  folly  ;  his 
conduct,  on  mo.st  occasioii.s,  evincing  a  degree  of  intern  peraned 
that  berdcred  on  insanity.  Yet  in  the  citrly  ]iart  of  Ids  reicji 
he  gained  popularity  by  his  mnnificunce,  giving,  liberill\l, 
pensions  to  the  learned,  and  juoviding  for  the  iidinn  anij 
indigent  by  building  ho.spitaIs  and  nlm.«-houses  on  an  ext('nl 
sive  .scale,  and  endowing  them  with  fuiids  for  their  .siipjioitJ 
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fJiit  tlie  benifit^i  ari.-iing-  from  tlasse  irooil  deeds  were  o  mi* 
eracfed  by  niisgovermnent,  and  tlie  evil.-,  attendant  upon  tlie 
irosecntion  of  the  wildest  dreams  of  ambition,  by  which  hia 
reasnres  were  e.xliausted,  and  his  armies  destroyed. 

Among  the-e  visionary  schemes,  the  conquest  of  China  was 
one  of  the  most  calamitous,  a.s  well  as  the  most  absurd,  for 
Mthougli  Kublai  Klian  had  been  dead  some  years,  tlie  Empire 
fvas  scarcely  less  powerful  and  extensive  than  when  it  was 
\under  the  dominion  of  thai  great  prince.  The  consequence  of 
fMohammed’s  folly  wa.s,  that  his  army  wa-^  met  on  the  frontiers 
lof  China,  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  ;  and  tliose  who  survived  the  battle  were  cut 
‘off  in  their  way  back  by  ho,stile  tribes  of  mountaineers  ;  so 
I  that  very  few  individuals  of  the  many  thousands  that  had  been 
I  sent  on  that  ill-advised  expedition  returned  to  tell  the  fetal 
i  tale  of  its  result. 

The  king  had  wasted  so  much  money  in  various  fruitless 
et^eijM^es,  thM  his  resources  began  to  iail,  wliieined  to  the 
most  ruinous  consequences:  tor  he  at recruit  his 

iiibnejniBIttlited  for  the  convenience  of  trTde  hyTcTblai  Khan, 
in  China.  '~^it  the  case  was  altogether  Uitterent,  for  the 
Chinese  Emperor  was  rich,  and  his  credit  good,  so  that  his 
notes  were  taken  without  hesitation ;  whereas  Mohammed 
being  poor,  his  copper  tokens,  to  which  a  nominal  value  was 
attached,  were  in  reality  worth  no  more  than  the  '••trinsic 
value  of  tlie  metal  ;  besides  which,  they  could  be  very  easily 
imitated  ;  and  forgery  was  committed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
many  persons,  cliiefly  bankers  and  great  merchants,  made 
large  fortnne.s  by  coining;  while  the  manufacturers  and 
traders,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  tokens  at  their  nominal 
worth,  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  were  entirely  ruined. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  every  part  countrj',  but 

more  particularly  in  Bengal,  the  greatesf  twfmfacturing  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hindustan,  where  all  the  finest  muslins  and  cottons 
had  been  made  from  the  earliest  times,  and  where  the  silk 
.manufacture  was  al.-o  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  agriculturists  suffered  equally  with  tlie  manufacturers, 
by  the  increase  of  tlieir  taxes,  which  became  so  intolerable, 
that  in  many  districts  they  set  fire  to  their  villages,  abandoned 
‘.heir  fields,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  woods  and  jungles. 
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where  they  built  huts  for  their  families,  and  lived  bv  robbery. 
Aneiigth,  the  governor  of  Beiijral  'headed  a  ^eiieriitTeVbft^ 

theTvingdoin  jjf  Delhi,  and  remaiiied  a  separate  state  fur  uearly 
two  liuiidred  year.s.  Some  of  the  Kajas  of  Sonthern  India^ 
also  recovered  .tligir.  independence, 'and  rc-establislied  thyarv- 
dent  Hindii_  kingdoms  of  Carnata  and  Telingana,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel. 

The  Kaja  of  tlie  Carnatic  founded  a  new  dynasty,  and  fixed 
his  capital  at  BijayanaguiA  wliich  .stands  near  the  fortress  am', 
to\M)  of  Bellar;^  the  head-quarters  of  a  Britisli  civil  an.5 
military  estabrisIiment''Tn'  Ihe  ceded  districts-  of-  BalagliaHt. 
Bijayann.giir  Wits,  in.  the  days  of  its  grandeur  a  very  exteii-sive 
city,  said  to  have  been  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  but  it  is'now  not  a  third  of  that  .size;  and  in  con.se'- 
quenee  of  its  ruined  condition,  a  great  part  of  it  is  uninliabited. 
It  is  very  remarkably  situated,  in ^  a  plain  enclosed  by  huge 
irregular  mas.ses_  of  granite,  of  which  immense  blocks,  in  .some_, 
places  piled  aBove  each  other 'to  a  considerable  height,  are 
scattered  ovST^Tdie  whole  surface' of  the  area  that  forined  the 
site  of  the  old  Cltv.  Some  of  the  .streets  communicate  with 
ettch  otlier  by  pstssages  between  these  rocky  fragments,  and 
one  of  the  principal. thoroughfares  is  under  a  covered  w.'Ty 
formed  by  thenj.  > 

The  ancient  battlements  and  gateways  are  still  entire,  andi 
many  temples,  with  choultries,  or  liouses  of  entertainment  foi 
travellers,  are  seen  on  the  most  conspicuous  eminences ;  tin 
walls,  pillars,  and  even  the  flat  roofs  of  some  of  the  ancient 
buildings  being  composed  of  granite.  There  is  a  temple 
tledicated  to  Rama,  another  to  Crishna,  and  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  to  Vi.shnu,  in  which  there  is  a  chariot  cut  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  granite,  on  which  the  image  of  the  god  is  placed 
on  holidays.  Most  of  the  idols  in  tlie  numerous  temples 
around  Bijayanagur  axe  of  the  same-rough  stone ;  some  of  them 
are  colossal  figured,  f^Si  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  but 
of  very  rude  workmanship,  being  like  most  specimens  o: 
Hindu  art,  as  regards  sculpture,  more  remarkable  for  thei: 
gigantic  proportions  than  for  elegance  of  shape  or  skilfu 
execution. 

The  tyranny  of  the  sultan  was  augmented  by  the  failme  oil 
his  seliemes  and  his  lo.sse.<=  of  territoi'y  ;  and  among-  otliei  act.H 
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ffif  oppression  he  transferred  his  court  from  Delhi  to  Deogii^ 
pbliging  all  the  principal  inhabitants  to  remove  to  Ute  new 
^pital,  the  name  of  which  lie  changed  to  Dowlatabad,  or  Uie 
p  ortunate  City.  Here  he  completed  the  famous  forties  that 
istands  on  an  isolated  mountain  of  granite,  the  outside  of  which 
.is  cut  smooth  and  perpendicular,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
(and  eighty  feet,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  reaching  the 
*fort  but  by  a  winding  passage  cut  within  the  rock.  Delhi 
suffered  materially  in  consetpience  of  the  corajmlsory  removal 
of  all  the  most  wealthy  and  useful  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  ruined  by  this  unwise  act ;  but  the  city  was  after¬ 
wards  restored  to  its  former  prosperity  under  th^  Mogul 
princes,  and  was  the  capital  of  their  empire  until  its  fall. 

Mohammed  died  in  1351,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
Ijnephew  Feroze,  whose  long  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  great 
number  of  useful  publ^  works,  executed  under  his  superin¬ 
tendence,  and  maintainemby  his  munificence.  They  consisted 
if  mosques,  colleges,  caravanserais,  hospitals,  and  public  baths, 
oesides  aqueducts,  wells,  and  reservoirs  for  irrigating  the  lands, 
[t  was  this  prince  who  constructed  a  fine  canal  running  through 
he  province  of  Delhi,  from  the  river  Jumna  to  that  of  Cag- 
rur,  intended  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  but  neglect^ 
after  his  death,  and  entirely  disused  until  of  late,  when  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  it  ha  ve  been  reopened  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  and  thus  contributed  to  fertilise  a  vast  tract  of 
:ountry  which  before  was  lying  waste.  It  also  serves  to  float 
town  rafts  of  timber  from  the  mountains,  and  to  turn  mills 
:  or  grinding  corn,  w'hich  were  not  nsed  in  India  in  the  time  of 
^eroze. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  had 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  that  the  great  Mogul  chief,  Tamer¬ 
lane,  already  master  of  Persia  and  Transoxiana,  entereil  Hin¬ 
dustan,  and  marched  direct  towards  Delhi,  which  had  again 
bee ome  the  capital,  leaving  behind  him  the  usual  melancholy 
■■tnfesf°onns'progress— smoking  ruins,  desoliKSffiet^^nd  de¬ 
serted  villages.  iVrSnnud,  the  young  king  ot  Delhinbught  a 
battle  w'ith  theHloguls  near  that  city,  but  being  defeated,  fled 
to  Guzeratj  when  the  citizens  immediatel>~urreiid^?gd7~ft”d 
Tamerlane  was'proclahned  empeior  of  InclIST'UTir'tlie  sub- 
mission  of  the  £cpple  of  Delhi  did  no|  §Mli.ihfim.iiaj!ia.^averv. 
ruin,  fwrffeath  ;  for  the ’fierce  barliarian  scldLeiaJMoke-iDto^t 
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houses  in  search  of  plimdei^  ari4,,seized  many  of  the  women  emd 
for  slaijfis.  These  out¬ 
rages  being  resisted  led  to  a  general  massacre,  and  .the  streets 
of  Delhi  presented  a_  frigHtful  picture  of,  Mogul  .warfare. 
Tamerlane  d_eparted  witli  the  name  of  emperor,  but  Delhi  was 
for  some  time  without  any  real  head,  and  many  cliiefs  w'ho’had 
beeii  subject  to  its  kingj,  took  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
their  indej^n^ence ;  so  that  when  the  goverrimeiit  was  restored 
in  the  capital,  nothing  was  left _ to  the  mohareh  but  the  teri'i- 
tories  immediately  surrounding  jjt. 

After^g  death  of  Timur,  some  of  .the  former  possessions  of 
the  kings  of  Defhi  were  .recoyered  by  the  .princes  of  tlie  Jioijgg 
of  Lodi,  . an  Afghan  race,  W'ho  occupied  the  throne  during  ilie 
latter  half  of  the  .fifteenthjmd  beginning  of  tlie  sixtcentli  aeu- 
turies,  wdien  Sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timm,  became 
sovereign  of  the  country  that  had  been  conquered  but  not  ruled 
by  his  great  ancestor,  and  established  that  powerful  -monarciiy 
usually  termed  the  M.ogul’Empirc,  in  India.  Baber  was  the 
grandson  of  a  prince  whose  doniinions  comjTrised  the  -whole  of 
Cabul,  Balk,  "Bokhara,  and  (Samarcand.  witli  several  smaller 
states,  which, .  a.f  .his.  .death,,  were  shared  amongst'  many  sons, 
one  of  whom,  the  father  of  the  young  liero  in  qiie.stion,  inhe¬ 
rited  a  small  but  beautiful  territory  called  Ferghiiua,  in  Im.lc- 
pendent  Tartar^y,  to  which  Baber  succeeded  ivhen  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  not  long  before  lie  was  dis- 
po.s.sessed  of  his  inheritance  by  one  of  his  more  powerful  rela¬ 
tives,  w  hen  he  sought  refuge  among  the  iiKnintain  tribes,  aiiu 
became  t^e  yoOtliTul  leader  of  a  small  band  of  adyenuirers, 
who  followed  him  in  many  a  roniantie_enterpri.se,  .and  Dy 
whose  help  he” made  several  conquests,  wdiich  he  had  not  siilh- 
cicnt  power  to  preserve.  For  some  years  he  lecl  a  peri]ou.s  life, 
and  experienced  numefims  vicissitudo's.  sometimes  being  at  ilie 
head  of  a  ga-Tfant  bayd,  soinetime.s  a.  solitary  wanderer  desiitiUe 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  often  cemiieiled  to  hide  hiniaclf 
in  caves  or  j'uiis^ds  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  " 

At  length  it  liappened  that  the  tlin.'ue  ('if  CabiTl  was  scizedi 
by  a  chief  who  bad  no  claim  to  it,  wliieh  afforded  llabcr  a:i| 
op]iortunity  for  attempting  to  po.ssess  it  iiiniMiH,  an  a(lvcinnn-| 
well  suited  to  his  enterprising  flis))(isi(ioii.  Having-  .succccjdcd  \ 
in  dGpo.sing  the  usurper,  Ig;  asccinieil  il.e  fliroiic  of  Caiiul  iiM 
tile  year  1.504,  mid  had  reigned  over  iliai  kingdom  rweiiiy-twt  1 
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^yi'ar.s,  wlicii  liis  atlciiiioii  was  drawn  towards  Hindustan,  in 
fconscqnoiice  of  tlie  dislurbed  state  of  that  cwintry,  and  the 
Aveakiiess  of  its  government,  which  was  liarassed  by  constant 
insurrections.  The  Sultan  Iliraliim  was  un|K>pular;  the  go- 
fveniorsol  some  of  the  provinces  had  tlirown  oft' their  alleg:iance, 
|.'iiid  ‘..everal  of  tlie  native  chiefs  were  in  rebellion,  when  Bal)er 
I  marched  against  Delhi,  in  1526,  where  a  battle  wa.s  fought, 
I  in  wliicli  Ibrahim  was  slain;  and  thus  ended  the  last  of  the 
j  Afglian  or  Patau  dynasties  which  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
(  Delhi  for  three  hundred  years.  The  city  was  immediately 
\  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  as  was  also  Agra,  which  liad 
I  lately  been  the  royal  residence,  and  the  King  of  Cabul  mounted 
I  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  greatest 
V  imipire  ever  established  in  India. 


PORTUGUESE  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 


It  was  daring  the  early  career  of  Baber,  that  the  Portuguese, 
whose  great  inaritiine  discoverUts  were  beginning  to  produce 
an  importiint  revolution  in  the  commercial  world,  accomplished 
1  lie  long-desired  object  of  finding  a  ssa-passage,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  India ;  and  they  landed  at  Calicut,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  year  1498. 

The  we.stern  coast  of  Southern  India  at  this  time  consisted 
of  Cambay  and  Calicut,  the  latter  an  extensive  territory  reach¬ 
ing  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  governed  by  a 
prince,  called  the  Zamorin,  or  King  of  Kings,  who  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  powerful  monarcli,  in  that  ]iart  of  the  country, 
and  who  reckoned  among  his  dependents  the  princes  of  several 
tributary  states.  The  Zamorin  was  a  Hindu,  nut  he  had  many 
Mohammedan  subjects,  for  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Arabia 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  Calicut,  and  many 
natives  of  those  countries  re.sided  in  the  city.  To  them,  the 
arrival  of  strangers  who  came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
sharing  in  their  lucrative  commerce,  couhl  not  be  very'  agree¬ 
able,  therefore  they  determined,  from  the  first,  to  oppose  them. 
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The  leader  of  the  European  expedition  was  Vasco  cle  Gama, 
nlio  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  sovereign,  whose 
residence  was  a  fortified  palace  or  citadel,  co\ering  a  laree 
space  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  wall  wliich  enclosed  exten¬ 
sive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  De  Garna  and  Ids  atten¬ 
dant  officers  were  carried  in  palanquins  to  the  gates  (#  the 
palace,  where  they  were  received  by  a  venerable  Bramin,  who 
led  them  through  several  large  halls  to  the  state  apartment, 
where  the  Zamorin  was  reclining  on  a  low  couch,  placed  on 
the  dais,  or  raised  part  of  the  flooi-,  which  was  cox  ered  vdth  a 
rich  carpet.  On  one  side  of  the  couch  stood  an  attendant  witli 


a  gold  plate,  containing  the  betel  leaf,  which  is  constantly 
chewed  by  Hindus^f  rank,  who  esteem  it  a  great  luxury  :  and 
on  the  other  side  was  a  large  golden  vase,  placed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  leaf  when  all  its  juice  had  been  ex  ¬ 
tracted,  as  it  is  never  swallowed.  The  prince  was  dressed  in 
a  robe  of  fine  white  muslin,  and  a  silk  turban,  both  sjdcndidly 
embroidered  with  gold.  His  arms  and  legs  were  w'ithout 
clothing,  but  w'ere  rrnamented  with  a  great  number  of  costly 
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braniilcrs,  and  liis  ears  were  adorned  with  long  pendants  of  the 
finest  diaiiKjnds.  When  the  visitors  drew  near,  he  mereljr 
raised  his  head  a  little  from  the  embroidered  cushion  on  which 
it  rested,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  Bramin,  tlmt  the  chief  was  to 
sit  down  on  the  step  of  the  dais,  the  rest  remaining  standing ; 
for  >;t  is  not  customary  among  the  Hindus  to  kneel  to  their  - 
princes,  tlierefore  strangers  were  not  expected  to  do  so.  De 
Gama’s  credentials  from  the  King  of  Portugal  were  very  gra¬ 
ciously  received  ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
have  brought  a  present,  an  omission  he  excused  by  say¬ 
ing,  he  had  not  expected  to  visit  the  dominions  of  so  great  a  ' 
prince  when  he  embarked  on  Ids  voyage.  The  Zamorin 
appeared  very  much  inclined  to  favour  the  views  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  by  permitting  them  to  form  a  settlement  at  Calicut ; 
but  the  Mohammedans  contrived  to  excite  his  suspicions  that 
their  ultimate  object  was  to  conquer  the  country,  and  iie  was 
led  to  sanction  some  acts  of  violence,  which  induced  the  com¬ 
mander,  after  loading  his  ships  with  spices,  silks,  and  other 
produce  of  the  country,  to  hasten  his  departure. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  another  expedition  arrived 
from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  Cabral,  who  reached 
Calicut  in  the  montli  of  September,  1500,  and  was  met  by  a 
friendly  message  from  the  Zamorin,  inviting  him  to  land  ;  but 
as  he  did  not  feel  entire  confidence  ^in  the  good  faith  of  a 
Hindu  prince,  he  adopted  the  precaution  of  stipulating  that 
four  Bramins  of  high  rank  should  be  sent  on  board  his  ship 
as  hostages;  and,,  after  some  negotiation,' this  demand  was 
complied  with.  A  building  for  the  audience,  which  Cabral 
calls  a  gallery,  was  erected  on  the  shore.  It  was  hung  with 
curtains  of  crimson  velvet,  and  its  floor  was  covered  with  _ 
carpets;  and  there  the  admiral,  being  duly  prepared  with  , 
presents,  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception,  and,  what  was  f 
of  still  more  consequence,  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
factory  at  Calicut. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostages,  who  had  evinced  the  utmost 
horror  at  being  detained  on  board  strange  vessels,  where  they 
had  no  means  of  performing  their  customary  rites,  and  who 
would  not  eat  of  the  food  offered  to  them,  were  soon  reduced 
to  such  a  deplorable  condition,  that  they  were  removed  from 
the  ships,  and  were  landed  on  an  unfrequented  part  of  he 
coast,  that  it  might  not  be  known  they  were  released. 
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The  fectory  was  speedily  erected,  and  the  Portuguese 
Dega'n  to  trade  with  tlie  natives ;  but  the  Mohammedans  soon 
renewed  their  hostilities,  and,  making  a  sudden  attack  on  ilie 
new  building,  overpowered  the  inmates,  many  of  whom  were 
killed,  whilst  the  rest  sought  shelter  on  board  their  vessels. 
The  factory  was  completely  plundered,  and  the  Poi  fuguese, 
after  de.sti'oying  several  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the 
assailants,  and  firing  on  the  town,  which,  being  chiefly  built  of 
wood,  was  set  on  fire  in  many  places,  took  their  departure. 
Cabral  at  first  thought  of  applying  to  the  Zaiuorin  for  redress, 
but,  hearing  that  he  had  taken  a  large  share  of  the  spoil,  con¬ 
cluded  that  lie  had  countenanced  the  outrage  lie  therefore 
sailed  away  for  Cochin,  the  capital  of  a  small  .state  on  the  coast 
of  Malab.ir,  governed  by  a  native  prince,  who  was  then  subject 
to  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  but  is  now  tributary  to  the  British 
government  in  India. 

Cochin  is  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  country,  abounding  in 
those  rich  productions  of  nature  peculiar  to  an  eastern  clime. 
The  villages  are  often  embowered  in  groves  of  lu.vuriant 
mango  trees  and  lofty  palms ;  while  the  Ghaut  mountains, 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  are  covered  with 
forests  of  teak,  and  other  fine  timber  trees,  from  which  the 
raja  derives  a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  teak, 
which  is  in  great  demand  at  Bengal  for  ship-building,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Indian  trees,  towering  even  abo\  e  the 
tallest  palm.  Its  leaves  often  measure  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  it  bears  a  small  white 
fragrant  flower.  Mangoes  and  tamarinds  are  usually  planted 
at  the  building  of  a  village,  as  they  help  to  supply  tlic  people 
with  food,  as  well  as  to  afford  an  agreeable  sliade  from  the 
intense  lieat  of  the, sun.  The  peojile  of  Cochin  cultivate  rice 
in  tlieir  well-watered  valleys,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  obtain  tw  o 
crops  in  the  year.  There  were  many  Jews  in  the  cajufal. 
which,  next  to  Calicut,  was  the  greatest  trading  city  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  * 

The  king  of  Cochin,  wdiose  name  was  Trinmpam.  was  a 
vassal  of  the  Zamorin,  but  liad  long  been  desirous  ol  .‘•Jinking 
off  his  dependence  on  that  prince,  consequently  was  rery 
willing  to  form  an  alliance  with  any  jtcoplc  likely  to  .aid 
him  in  that  design.  But  Cabral,  on  mature  deliberation, 
determined  to  defer  all  ho.stilitics  vvitli  tlie  Zamonn.^and  set 
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sail  for  Lisbon  with  an  understanding  that,  if  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  should  send  out  an  expedition  against  Calicut,  the 
Raja  of  Cochin  might  be  regarded  as  an  ally.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  immediately  equipped  for  a  new  voyage  to  India,  to 
dema;ul  redress  for  the  injuries  that  had  been  sustained,* and 
to  establish,  if  possible,  a  penuanent  settlement.  De  Gama 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  on  arriving  at  Calicut, 
declared  he  was  come  either  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the 
treatment  his  countrymen  had  experienced,  or  to  avenge  their 
wrongs  ;  and  sent  a  message  to  that  effect  to  the  Zamorin ; 
out  not  receiving  an  answer  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  the  latter  threat  in  a  barbarous  manner,  by  putting  to 
deatli  fifty  unoffending  natives  who  had  been  seized  on  the 

It  was  by  such  disgraceful  acts  of  cruelty  as  these,  that  the 
Portuguese  frequently  sullied  their  conquests  in  the  east ;  for 
in  those  days,  when  the  chief  object  of  distant  voyages  was  to 
obtain  possession,  by  force,  of  newly-discovered  countries,  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  engaged  in  such  adventures  were 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  daring  character.  De  Gama, 
however,  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  settlement  at  Calicut, 


but  was  allowed  to  build  a  factory  at  Cochin,  where  he  left 
some  troops  to  protect  the  King  'rriiirapar^,  his  faithful  ally : 
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and  having  captured  sev  eral  vessels,  richly  laden,  he  returned 
to  Europe  with  the  spoils. 

As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  were  gone,  the  Zamorin  resolved 
to  punish  his  disobedient  vassal,  the  King  of  Cochin,  for  hav- 
ing  permitted  the  foreigners  to  establish  a  trading  station  in 
his  capital,  and  with  that  intent  he  soon  appeared  with  a  large 
army  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  which  the  king  liastily  sum¬ 
moned  his  councillors,  who  advised  him  to  make  submission 
to  the  offended  monarch,  his  liege  lord;  but  Trium para  de¬ 
clared  he  would  rather  die  than  accede  to  the  Zamorin’s 
demands,  which  were  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  deliver  up  all  of  that  nation  who  itad  remained  in 
Cochin. 

Deserted  by  most  of  IiLs  nobles  and  chief  Bramins,  who  liad 
all  fled  in  terror,  the  bra\e  prince,  wdth  a  small  band  of 
faitiiful  adherents,  defended  the  principal  approach  to  his 
capital ;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  at  length  gave 
up  the  contest,  and  witlidrew  tojthe  little  island  of  Vipeen,  a 
place  held  sacred  by  tlie  Hindus,  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
three  sons  who  had  fallen  in  the  action.  This  unfortunate 
sovereign  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  great  Albu¬ 
querque,  who  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  soon 
forced  the  Zamorin  to  abandon  Cochin  ;  but  Triumpara  seems 
to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  cares  of  royalty,  for,  not 
long  afterwards,  he  resigned  his  dignity  to  his  nephew,  and, 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  faquir,  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
solitude. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  long- 
struggle  that  ensued,  or  the  horrors  that  attended  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  a  very  few  years,  were  firmly 
established  in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  possession  of  the  large 
maritime  city  of  Goa,  which  they  took  in  1510,  and  where 
they  formed  a  regular  government,  headed  by  a  viceroy  ap- 
iwinted  by  the  IJing  of  Portugal ;  and  this  city  has  ever  since 
l)een  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  Goa 
was  the  chief  city  of  a  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Bijapnr,  and  was  one  of  the  states  formerly  attached  to  the 
crown  of  Delhi,  but  had  become  independent  during  the 
troubles  that  caused  so  many  revolutions  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  the  Third.  . 

The  Zabaim  was  absent,  engaged  in  war  with  a  neighbour- 
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ing  iiriticc,  w1k‘ii  tiie  Portuguese,  Ie<l  by  the  cei^nited  Albu* 
iliierque,  nttacked  tlit  nty,  wliicli  was  surrendered  wIthotEl 
■ippo.iitioii,  as  the  citizais  had  no  efficient  means  of  defence. 
The  commander,  who  bore  the  title  of  Viceroy,  acted  with 
<^reat'  moderation  on  tliis  occasion  towards  the  inhabitants, 
wliose  property  was  left  untouched,  and  many  of  whom  were 
))ermitted  to  retain  .heir  civil  offices  ;  while  the  Viceroy  took 
possession  of  the  palace,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  great 
potentate.  The  Zabaim  made  great  efforts  to  recover  the 
city,  from  whicli  tlie  intruders  were  at  one  time  expelled,  but 
they  regained  possession,  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  the 
streets  ;  and  in  the  end  the  Portuguese  supremacy  was  fully 
established. 

Albuquerque  kept  his  court  with  all  the  splendour  of  an 
eastern  prince,  and  secured  his  conquest  by  erecting  extensive 
fortifications  around  it.  He  exercised  his  authority  with  mild¬ 
ness,  formed  alliances  with  several  of  the  native  princes,  and 
enWeavoured  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  between  his  own 
people  and  those  of  the  country,  by  promoting  marriages 
between  the  Portuguese  soldiers  and  the  Hindu  maidens,  by 
which  means  some  of  the  principal  Hindu  families  of  Goa 
became  attached  to  the  Europeans.  The  brides  were  all 
obliged  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  descendants  of 
these  mixed  marriages  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Goa. 

Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Goa,  the  Portuguese  had 
made  some  conquests  in  the  territories  of  the  kings  of  Cambay 
and  Guzerat,  and  built  factories  and  forts  on  several  parts  ol 
the  coast ;  but  they  never  obtained  any  possessions  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  their  real  sovereignty  being  on  the 
■seas,  where  they  were  sufficiently  powerful,  for  more  than  a 
century,  to  keep  all  the  trade  of  tlie  east  in  their  own  hands  : 
while  they  were  enabled  to  repel  tire  attacks  of  hostile  princes, 
by  the  aid  of  those  with  whom  they  mafttained  friendly 
alliances. 

The  Portuguese,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  built  up  a  splen¬ 
did  empire.  Besides  Calicut,  they  had  establishments  at  Diu, 
Onar,  Salsett,  Bombay,  &c.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast 
was  in  fact  subject  to  them,  and  they  soon  extended  their  sway 
over  the  remote  regions  of  Malacca.  Without  chart  or  pilot 
’,hese  bold  navigators  visited  Japan,  where  they  founded  othel 
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ieitlenioiits,  and  ventured  among  all  the  dangerous  archipela¬ 
goes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  seas.  Albuquerque  had 
within  him  the  same  elements  which  afterwards  formed  a 
Dupleix,  a  Bussy,  a  Clive,  and  a  Warren  Hasthigs.  But  he 
nad  scarcely  one  successor  worthy  of  him,  and  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  East  fell  into  decrepitude  and  decay  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  had  risen  from  nothing.  Many  causes  contributed 
to  this  rapid  decline.  They  introduced  the  Inquisition,  they  be¬ 
came  indolent,  and  they  too  much  mingled  their  onm  blood  with 
that  of  the  Indians.  A  degenerate  and  still  degenerating  off¬ 
spring  was  the  consequence  of  these  intermarriages.  Then  after 
a  time  the  mother  country  fell  into  tribulation  and  weakness, 
and  was  unable  to  resist  Spain,  who  annexed  it  to  her  otvn  domi¬ 
nions,  and  retained  possession  of  it  for  the  space  of  sixty  years. 

All  such  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  as  had  possessed 
themselves  of  any  portion  of  the  Malabar  coast  were  exces¬ 
sively  jealous  of  the  Portuguese — a  people  from  the  extremities 
of  the  West  of  Europe — coming  to  the  East,  not  only  to  rob 
them  of  their  valualrle  commerce,  but  also  to  deprive  them  of 
their  territories.  A  fierce  war  broke  out  as  soon  as  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  commenced  erecting  factories.  They  soon  found  tliat 
they  never  could  command  those  seas,  or  any  part  of  those 
coasts,  until  they  should  have  expelled  the  Mufsulmaiis  fiom 
Aden  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea,  from  Ormus  on  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  and  from  Malacca  near  the  Stiaits  of  Singapore — 
all  important  places,  wliich  commanded  the  trade  of  India. 
Almeida,  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy,  def(  ated  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  in  two  great  naval  engagements ;  utterly  destroyed  the 
navy  of  Calicut,  the  capital  of  Zainorin  ;  disconcerted  the  for¬ 
midable  league  of  the  princes  of  Malabar;  and  erected  a 
strong  fort  on  an  island,  which  was  so  advantageously  situated 
that  it  enabled  him  to  command  the  whole  coast  and  to  cut  off 
nearly  every  ship.  A  good  foundation — but  only  a  founda¬ 
tion -was  laid ’when  the  great  Albuquerque  arrived  in  llic 
county.  This  Portuguese  hero  immediately  fixed  his  eye  on 
the  city  of  Goa,  situated  on  an  island  of  remarkalrle  l.uauty 
and  fertility,  with  a  magnificent  harbour  and  many  slielli'icd 
island.s  and  islets  lying  round  it.  Gon  was  then  occniiied  by 
a  Mohammedan  prince,  who  had  obtained  it  in  the  following 
manner: — 'Ihe  King  of  Bisnagor,  one  of  tlic  priticipiil  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Malabar,  being  at  war  with  the  King  of  tlic  Deckan, 
vas  so  irritated  at  seeir.g  the  Moors  tnrni.shiitg  cavtvlry  to  his 
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adversary,  that  lie  ordered  the  King  of  Onar,  hia  voseal,  tc 
exlenniiiate  all  the  INrussulinans  who  were  dwelling  within  his 
states.  The  King  of  Onar  mas.sacred  a  great  many  of  the 
iMohainniedan.s ;  lint  all  those  of  the  religion  who  scaped 
dealli  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  island,  built  the  city  of 
Goa,  and  fortitiid  it.  The  foundation  of  the  city  dates  ^ni 
1479.  The  city  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  about 
the  magnificent  ))ort,  which  i.s  naturally  defended  by  the  pro¬ 
montories  or  peninsulas  of  Salsett  and  Barbares.  Hossein, 

I  he  first  king  or  chief  of  these  refugees,  was  dead,  and  he  was 
sm  ceeded  by  his  son  Idalcan,  who  was  aiming  at  an  ex-tension 
of  territory,  and  had  thus  excited  the  enmity  of  most  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  when  Albuquerque  arrived  to  attack 
him.  The  King  of  Onar  aided  the  Portuguese  with  ships  and 
troops,  and  Goa  was  carried  by  assault.  Idalcan,  however, 
collocled  a  good  force,  returned  to  the  city,  and  retook  it 
before  the  Portuguese  had  time  to  fortify  themselves  in  it. 
Tl'.is  possession,  however,  la.sted  only  a  few  months.  Albu¬ 
querque  returned  in  force,  stormed  the  city  a  second  time,  and 
then  dro\'e  Idalcan  out  of  all  his  territories.  Goa  became  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  Indian  Empire  in  1579.  The 
conquerors  neglected  nothing  that  might  contribute  either  to 
its  defence  or  to  its  embellishment.  At  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  Goa  might  have  been  compared  to  some  of  the 
finest  of  European  cities.  It  attracted  the  whole  commerce 
of  Cochin  and  Calicut. 

At  nearly  every  move  Albuquerque  was  aided  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  native  Indian  princes,  who  were  always  either 
fighting  or  intriguing  against  one  another.  After  some  vain 
atiempts  at  resistance  the  Zamorin  sent  ambassadors  to  de¬ 
mand  peace.  The  King  of  Bisnagor,  the  most  powerful  of 
those  princes,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguese  viceroy, 
and  submitted  to  his  will  in  all  things  except  religion.  After 
he  had  secured  the  distant  Malacca,  Albucfuerque  turned  his 
arms  against  Ormns.  Presenting  himself  before  that  place 
with  a  fleet,  he  employed  both  arms  and  stratagem  to  make 
himself  master  of  it.  The  Persian  chief  gave  in,  and  delivered 
liostages  to  the  Portuguese.  Thus  Ormus,  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  commerce  of  India  and  Persia,  remained  in  the  .han^  ol 
the  strangers  from  the  West.  Even  the  Shah  or  Emperor  oi 
Persia,  sinking  his  pride  in  his  fcais,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Albuquerque.  Thi^  .great  man  died  at  Goa,  the  seat  of  his 
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glory  and  of  the  oriental  power  of  his  sovereign.  He  had 
performed  wonders  with  forces  that  were  always,  in  point  of 
numbers,  below  mediocrity.  At  his  first  starting,  the  paucity 
of  Ids  means  somewhat  resembled  those  which  were  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  .  Lord  Clive  when  he  commenced  his  career  of*  con¬ 
quest.  Albuquerque  was  an  administrator  as  well  as  a 
warrior :  he  left  all  tlie  establishments  he  had  founded  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order.  He  was  a  beneficent  ruler,  and  refrained  from 
oppressing  the  vanquished  by  those  exactions  to  which  they 
were  forced  to  submit  under  his  successors. 

It  was  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Albuquerque  that 
the  Portuguese,  proceeding  from  their  factory  and  fort  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  made  their  first  voyage  to  China,  and  found  their  way 
to  Canton  ;  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  w'orld,  as 
being  the  commencement  of  a  direct  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  the  Celestial  Empire.  Malacca  became  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  between  India,  China,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
all  those  vast  and  fertile  islands  of  the  East.  It  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  advantageous  situation  that  Albuquerque  resolved 
at  all  costs  to  possess  himself  of  Malacca.  The  place  has 
fallen  into  comparative  insignificance;  but,  guided  by  the 
same  views  as  Albuquerque,  England  has  founded  Singapore, 
on  the  same  peninsula  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Malacca,  and  tlirough  Singapore  we  possess  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  formerly  belonged  to  Portugal. 

J  n  less  than  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  founded  a  colossal 
jjower  in  Asia.  In  the  north  it  extended  to  the  coast  of 
Persia,  comprising  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  a 
crowd  of  little  Arab  princes  paid  tribute  to  the  crow-n  of  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  others  were  its  allies  ;  all  respected  and  feared  it.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comoran,  tliese  new  lords  of  the 
Ea.st  held  at  their  will  nearly  all  the  maritime  towns  that  were 
of  any  importance.  Daman,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  -j^ulf  of  Cambay,  was  theirs;  and  Bombay,  at 
a  short  distance  from  Daman,  offered  their  fleets  a  safe  asylum 
in  its  con'  enient  harbour.  They  possessed  the  town  of  Choui, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river  in  a  most  I'evtile  plain, 
and  having  many  prosperous  villages  under  its  jurisdiction. 
'J'his  place  became  the  seat  of  industiy  and  of  a  flourishing 
trade.  The  peninsula  of  Salsett  was  soon  covered  with  fifty 
largo  thriving  villages,  for  ihe  nalive.s  flocked  to  seek  shelter  • 
for  property  and  security  of  life  under  the  .standard  oi  Portu- 
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'I’Ik;  city  of  Onar,  originally  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Malabar  jn  inces,  was  at  first  a  tributary,  but  afterwards  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  colony.  For  many  years  it  increased  in  population 
and  riches.  Cananor,  on  the  same  coast,  was  a  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  when  it  fell  into  their  hands :  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  produced  an  immense  quantity  of  rice.  The  Portugu^ 
built  a  citadel,  which  rendered  tliem  absolute  masters  of  the 
trade ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  then  oppress  the  people  by 
fiscal  regulations,  for  here  too  the  native  population  increased. 
Calicut,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Zamorin,  the  first  place  in 
India  at  which  the  Portuguese  landed  after  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  also  strengthened  by  a  fort  built  according  to 
European  rules,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls.  Granganor, 
the  capital  of  an  Indian  state  or  principality  of  that  name,  was 
fortified  in  the  like  manner ;  and  close  to  it  was  built  a  new 
city,  which  rapidly  became  one  of  the  finest  in  those  parts  of 
the  world.  The  kingdom  of  Cochin  had  two  capitals,  one  of 
which  remained  to  the  natives,  while  the  Portuguese  held  the 
other,  which  was  called  Cochin  city,  and  was  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  another  river.  It  appears  to  have  been  here  that 
the  Portuguese  made  their  first  commercial  establishments. 
The  town  attained  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity  and 
luxury.  It  was  considered  as  a  little  palace  of  the  East.  It 
passed  into  a  proverb  — “If  you  would  make  money,  go  to 
China ;  if  you  would  spend  it,  go  to  Cochin.” 

On  that  same  western  coast,  between  the  Indus  and  Cape 
Comoran,  was  the  little  kingdom  of  Malabar,  of  which  the 
capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  On  the  opposite 
coast  of  Coromandel,  the  Portuguese  possessed  Negapatnam 
and  St.  Thome,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Meliapoor,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  These  two  places  enabled 
them  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  great  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  to  carry  on  a  more  direct  commerce  with  the  countries 
and  islands  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca.  *• 

It  was  the  progress  made  by  these  most  enterprising  men 
that  the  vast  Indian  coasts  became  at  last  well  known  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  The  Arabs,  and  some  of  our  voyagers  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  vaguely  described  isolated  points  of  the  Malabar 
coast  and  some  few  countries  in  the  interior;  but  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  the  first  to  give  us  a  surer  and  ample  information 
Instead  of  fragments  about  India,  they  presented  us  with  a 
whole,  laying  before,  our  eyea  general  picture  of  the  im 
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meiise  peninsula.  Through  them  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  Guzerat,  where  at  Diu  iliey  built  a  fortress,  and 
opened  a  trade  witli  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  inferior  of  the  peninsula  they  had  their  friends 
and  alli^  among  native  princes,  who  gave  them  liberty  to 
trade.  The  Raja  of  Camara  was  as  one  of  their  vassals.  They 
were  the  first  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Orissa — though  many  centuries  before  their  time  the  Romans 
had  derived  rice  and  the  very  name  of  the  grain  from  that 
country.* 

Wherever  the  Portuguese  went  they  were  struek  with  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  variety  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  productions.  These  have  now  been  for  a  long 
time  proverbial. 

The  forests  of  India  contain  many  timber  trees,  among 
whicli  the  teak  is,  for  ship-building,  and  most  other  jturposes, 
at  least  equal  to  the  oak.  The  Sal  is  a  lofty  and  useful  timber 
tree.  Sandal,  ebony,  and  other  beautiful  highly-prized  woods 
are  found  in  difierent  quantities,  but  often  in  profusion.  Ban¬ 
yan-trees,  cotton-trees,  sissoo  (or  black-wood)  trees,  mangoes, 
tamarinds,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  trees  are  scattered 
over  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Mulberry-trees  are 
planted  in  vast  numbers,  and  are  the  means  of  furnishing  a 
large  supply  of  silk.  The  babid  (mimosa  arabica,  or  gum 
arabic  trees),  with  its  sweet-scented  yellow  flower,  grows  in 
profusion,  both  in  the  woods  and  open  plains,  as  do  also  two 
kinds  of  acacia  and  r^arious  other  flowering  trees.  The  cocoa, 
palmyra,  talipot,  and  other  stately  palm-trees  are  common. 
Tlie  first  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  yields  a  nut  filled  with 
milky  fluid,  and  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  kernel,  which 
is  serviceable  as  food,  and  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is 
manufactured  from  it  to  an  immense  extent.  The  cocoa-nut 
shell  is  used  for  cups  and  other  vessels,  of  w  hich  some  are  in 
universal  use.  T^ie  thick  husk,  in  rvliich  theniit  is  enveloped, 
is  composed  of  fibres,  whicii  for  m  a  valuable  cordage,  and 
make  the  best  sort  of  cable,  being  at  once  very  light,  very 
elastic,  and  very  strong,  fl  he  wood  of  tlie  cocoa,  (hough  Jiot 
capable  of  being  em-pioyed  in  carpenter’s  work,  is  i.)ec.uiiarly 
adapted  to  piires  for  convejdng  water,  beams  foi  briad  bu) 
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liglit  wooden  bridges,  and  to  other  purposes,  where  length  is 
more  required  than  solidity.  The  bamboo,  which  grows 
almost  everywhere,  being  hollow,  light,  and  strong,  is  as. 
generally  useful ;  when  entire,  the  varieties  in  its  size  make 
it  eqfially  fit  for  the  lance  of  the  soldier,  for  the  pole  of  hit 
tent,  or  for  the  mast  which  supports  the  banner  of  his  chief 
the  peasant  uses  it  alike  for  liis  ordinary  staff  and  for  the 
rafters  of  his  cottage.  All  scatlblding  in  India  is  coinpased 
of  bamboos,  kept  together  by  ropes.  When  split,  its  long  and 
flexible  fibre  adapts  it  to  baskets,  mats,  and  innumerable  other 
{Jurposes  ;  and  when  cut  across  at  the  joints,  it  forms  bottles 
or  jugs  often  used  for  oil.  milk,  spirits,  &c.  Mr.  Forbes  has 
dwelt  eloquently  on  the  cocoa,  and  on  that  aiatural  wonder  of 
India,  the  Banian  fig-tree. 

“Of  all  the  gifts  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the 
Oriental  world,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  most  deserves  our  notice. 
In  this  single  production  of  nature,  what  blessings  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  man  !  It  grows  in  a  stately  column,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  verdant  capital  of  waving 
branches,  covered  with  long  spiral  leaves  ;  under  this  foliage, 
branches  of  blossoms,  clusters  of  green  fruit,  and  others 
arrived  at  maturity,  appear  in  mingled  beauty.  The  trunk, 
though  porous,  furnishes  beams  and  rafters  for  our  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  leaves,  when  plaited  together,  make  an  excellent 
thatch,  common  umbrellas,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  and 
brooms  ;  whilst  their  finest  fibres  are  woven  into  very  beauti¬ 
ful  mats  for  the  rich.  The  covering  of  the  young  fruit  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious,  resembling  a  piece  of  thick  cloth,  in  a  conical 
form,  close  and  firm  as  if  it  came  from  the  loom ;  it  ex¬ 
pands  after  the  fruit  has  burst  through  its  inclosure,  and  then 
appears  of  a  coarser  texture.  The  nuts  contain  a  delicious 
milk  and  a  kernel,  sweet  as  the  almond  ;  this,  when  dried, 
affords  abundance  of  oil ;  and  when  that  is  expressed,  the 
remains  feed  cattle  and  poultry,  and  make  a  good  manure. 
The  shell  of  the  nut  furnishes  cups,  ladles,  and  other  domes¬ 
tic  utensils  ;  while  the  husk  which  incloses  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  it  is  manufactured  into  ropes  and  cordage  of 
every  kind,  from  the  smallest  twine  to  the  largest  cable, 
which  are  far  more  durable  than  those  of  hemp.  In  the 
Nicobar  islands,  the  natives  build  their  vessels,  make  the  sails 
and  cordage,  supply  them  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and 
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provide  a  cargo  of  arrack,  vinegar,  oil,  jaggree  (a  wholesome 
and  nourishing  coarse  sugar),  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  cordage,  black 
paint,  and  several  inferior  articles  for  foreign  markets,  entirely 
from  this  tree.”  He  adds,  that  “  the  Asiatics  celebrated,  either 
in  verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  vihich 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  tlie  fruit, 
were  skilfully  applied.  Many  of  the  trees  are  not  permitted  to 
bear  fruit ;  but  the  embryo  bud,  from  which  the  blossoms  and 
nuts  would  spring,  is  tied  up,  to  prevent  its  expansion  ;  and  a 
small  incision  being  then  made  at  the  end,  there  oozes  in 
gentle  drops  a  cool  pleasant  liquor,  called  Sarce,  or  Toddy — 
the  palm-wine  of  the  poets,  This,  wlien  first  drawn,  is  cool¬ 
ing  and  salutary ;  but  when  fermented  and  distilled,  produces 
an  intoxicating  spirit.  Thus,  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
yields  the  proprietor  a  considerable  profit,  and  generally  forms 
part  of  the  government  revenue.  The  cocotpnut  tree  delights 
I  in  a  flat  sandy  soil,  near  the  sea,  and  must  be  frequently  w'a- 
i;  tered  ;  while  the  palmyras,  or  brab-trees,  grow  on  hills  and 
;  rocky  mountains.  These  also  abound  in  our  small  island,  as 
I  well  as  the  date-tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  latter  seldom 
:■  attains  perfection.  These  trees  are  of  the  same  genus,  though 
j  difiering  according  to  their  resjxective  classes :  they  all  pro- 
duce  the  palm-wine,  and  all  generally  included  under  the 
;i  name  of  palrns,  or  palmetos.  Their  leaves  are  used  instead  of 
jr  paper  by  the  natives  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Carnatic. 

“  ‘  Stretched  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 

,  Where  high  palmetos  lift  their  grateful  shade. 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 

And  from  the  palm  to  di'aw  its  freshening  wine  ; 

More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  jhiice 
Which  Bacchus  pours  !  ’ 

“  The  banian,  or  burr-tree  {Ficus  hidica,  Lin.),  is  equally 
deserving  our  atrintion,  from  being  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  beautiful  of  nature’s  productions  in  that  genial  climate, 
w'here  she  sports  with  so  much  profusion  and  variety.  Each 
tree  is  in  itself  a  grove,  and  some  of  them  are  of  an  amazing 
size;  as  they  are  continually  increasing,  and,  conl.rary  to 
most  other  animal  and  vegetable  produc  tions,  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  decay;  for  ecery  branch  from  the  main  body' 
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tlirows  out  ils  own  roots,  at  first  in  small  tender  fibres,  eovera 
yards  from  llie  ground,  which  continually  grow  thicker,  untL 
by  a  gradual  descent  they  reach  its  surface,  where,  striking 
in,  they  increase  to  a  large  trunk,  and  become  a  parent  tree, 
throwing  out  new  branches  from  the  top  :  these  in  time  sus- 
]»end  their  roots,  and,  receiving  nourishment  from  the  earth, 
swell  into  trunks,  and  shoot  forth  other  branches  ;  thus  conti¬ 
nuing  in  a  state  of  progression  so  long  as  the  first  parent  of 
them  all  supplies  her  sustenance.  A  banian-tree,  with  many 
trunks,  forms  the  most  beautiful  walks,  vistas,  and  cool 
recesses  tliat  can  Ije  imagined.  The  leaves  are  large,  soft,  and 
of  a  lively  green  ;  the  fruit  is  a  small  fig,  when  ripe  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  affording  sustenance  to  monkeys,  squirrels,  peacocks, 
and  birds  of  various  kinds,  which  dwell  among  the  branches. 
The  Hindus  are  peculiarly  fond  of  this  tree:  they  consider 
its  long  duration,  its  outstretching  arms,  and  over-shadowing 
beneficence,  as  emblems  of  tlio  Deity,  and  almost  pay  it  divine 
honours.  The  Brahmins,  who  thus  ‘•  find  a  fane  in  every 
sacred  grove,”  spend  much  of  their  time  in  religious  solitude 
under  the  shade  of  the  banian-tree  :  they  plant  it  near  the 
dewals,  or  Hindu  temples  (improperly  called  pagodas) ;  and 
in  those  villages  where  there  is  no  structure  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  they  place  an  image  under  one  of  tliese  trees  and 
perform  a  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  These  are  the 
trees  under  which  a  sect  of  naked  philosophers,  called  Gym- 
nosophists,  assembled  in  .^Elian’s  days;  and  this  historian  of 
ancient  Greece  gives  us  a  true  jiicture  of  the  modern  Hindus : 

‘  Ill  winter  the  Gymiiosophists  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s 
rays  in  the  open  air  and  in  summer,  when  the  heat  becomes 
excessive,  they  pass  their  time  in  cool  and  moist  places,  under 
large  trees  ;  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  JS’earchos, 
cover  a  circumference  of  five  acres,  and  extend  their  branches 
so  far  that  ten  thousand  men  may  easily  find  shelter  under 
them.’  There  are  none  of  this  magnitude  at  Bombay  ;  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  1  have  spenfl  many  delightful 
days  with  large  parties,  on  rural  excursions,  under  a  tree  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  persons  to  be  that  described  by  Nearchus,  and 
certainly  not  at  all  inferior  to  it. 

“  High  floods  have  at  various  times  swept  away  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  this  extraordinary  tree  ;  but  what  still  remains  is 
near  two  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  measured  round  tlw 
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principal'  stems ;  the  over-hanging  ftranAi^ 
down,  cover  a  much  larger  space ;  arw^underju. 
her  of  custard-apple  and  other  fruit  Aees. 
of  this  single  tree  amount  to  three  huldiud  iliid  ll!Rj*anu 
smaller  ones  exceed  three  thousand  :  each  of  these  is  con¬ 
stantly  sending  forth  branches  and  hanging  roots  to  fdrm 
other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  progeny. 
This  magnificent  pavilion  affords  a  shelter  to  all  travellers, 
particularly  to  the  religious  tribes  of  Hindus,  and  is  generally 
filled  with  a  variety  of  birds,  snakes,  and  monkeys  :  the  latter 
have  often  diverted  me  with  their  antic  tricks,  especially  in 
their  parental  affection  to  their  young  offspring  ;  by  teaching 
them  to  select  their  food,  to  exert  themselves  in  jumping 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  then  in  taking  more  extensive  leaps 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  encouraging  them  by  caresses  when 
timorous,  and  menacing  and  even  beating  them  when  refrac- 
.  tory.  Knowing  by  instinct  the  malignity  of  the  snakes,  they 
i.  seem  most  vigilant  in  their  destruction  :  they  seize  them  when 
I  asleep  by  the  neck,  and,  running  to  the  nearest  flat  stone,  grind 
I  down  the  head  by  a  strong  friction  on  the  surface,  frequently 
!  looking  at  it,  and  grinning  at  their  progress.  'When  con\  inced 
I  that  the  venomous  fangs  are  destroyed,  they  toss  the  reptile 
i  to  their  young  ones  to  play  with,  and  seem  to  rejoice  in  the 
i  destruction  of  the  common  enemy.  On  a  shooting  party 
I  under  this  tree,  one  of  my  friends  killed  a.  female  monkey,  aud 


carried  it  to  his  tent ;  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  tribe,  who,  making  a  great  noise,  advanced  towards 
it  in  a  menacing  posture :  on  presenting  his  fowling-piece, 
they  retreated  and  appeared  irresolute,  but  one,  wdiich  from 
his  age  and  station  in  the  van  seemed  the  head  of  the  troop, 
stood  his  ground,  chattering  and  menacing  in  a  furious  man¬ 
ner  ;  nor  could  any  efforts  less  cruel  than  firing  drive  him  off ; 


he  at  length  approached  the  tent  door,  when,  finding  his 
tlireatenings  were  of  no  avail,  he  began  a  lamentable  moan¬ 
ing,  and  by  every  ipken  of  grief  and  supplication  seemed  to 
bo'g  tbe  body  of  the  deceased  :  on  this  it  w'a.s  gi^'en  to  him  ; 
with  tender  sorrow  he  took  it  up  in  his  arms,  embraced  it 
w'ith  conjugal  affection,  and  carried:  it  ofl’  with  a  .‘■.ort  of 
friumph  to  his  exjjecting  comrades.  The  artless  behaviour  of 
this  poorenimal  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  .sportsmen  that 
,tliey  resolved  never  more  to  level  a  gnn  at  one  of  the  nioukey 


...-tree  I  am  now  describing,  is  called  by  the 
,eer-burr,  in  memory  of  a  favourite  saint,  and 
. .  resorted  to  by  the  English  gentlemen  from  Baroche, 
..ji  was  then  in  a  flourishing  cliiefship  on  the  banks  of  the 
-serbuddah,  about  ten  miles  from  this  celebrated  tree.  The 
ihief  was  extremely  fond  of  field  diversion,  and  used  to  encamp 
Older  it  in  a  magnificent  style  ;  having  a  saloon,  dining- 
'oom,  drawing-room,  bedchamber,  bath,  kitchen,  and  every 
other  accommodation,  all  in  separate  tents ;  yet  did  this  noble 
'.ree  cover  the  whole  ;  together  with  his  carriages,  horses, 
oamels,  guards,  and  attendants ;  while  its  spreading  branches 
afforded  shady  spots  for  the  tents  of  friends,  with  their  ser¬ 
vants  and  cattle  ;  and  in  the  inareh  of  an  army  it  has  been 
known  to  shelter  seven  thousand  men.  Such  is  the  banian  tree, 
the  pride  of  Hindustan,  which  Milton  has  thus  discriminately 
and  poetically  introduced  into  his  Paradise  Lost  :* 

‘  Then  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree.  Not  that  tree  for  fruit  renowned, 

But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar,  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms, 

Branching  so  broad  .and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  tbe  mother  tree  ;  a  pillar’d  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds. 

At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.’  ” 

The  wood  of  the  palm  tree  is  employed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cocoa  tree  :  its  broad  immense  leaves 
are  used  for  the  thatch  and  even  for  the  walls  of  cottages,  and 
they  arc  converted  into  fans  and  screens,  and  applied  to 
sundry  other  uses  ;  while  the  sap  which  it  yields  on  incision 
supplies  a  great  proportion  of  the  spirituous  liquor  consumed 
in  India.  One  species  of  palm  (a  very  beantiful  one)  bears  a 
nut,  which,  mixed  with  the  pungent  and  diomatic  leaf  of  the 
betel  vine  and  the  gum  called  catechu,  is  chewed  by  all  classes 
throughout  India.  Sago  is  the  produce  of  another  kind  of 
palm — the  talipot,  which  thrives  on  the  Malabar  coast  atid  's 
most  numerous  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

♦  ‘  Oriental  Memoirs,’  vol.  i. 


The  Mahua  is  a  timber  tree  of  the  size  of  an  mds 

in  nil  the  forests ;  it  produces  a  flesliv  flower,  froiji  whiel  also 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  is  distilled,  wli'ile  it  i.s  still  mo  •  '  tor- 
taiit  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  hill  tribes. 

The  mountains  of  Hemalaya  present  a  totally  differenl 
'•egetation.  Here  pines,  oaks,  and  otlicr  fore.st  tre*.s  of 
Europe,  rhododendrons,  and  many  other  magnificonl  sliiaibs. 
abound,  attaining  very  often  to  gigantic  dimensions. 

Pepper  and  eardamums  grow  iii  abundamje  on  flie  weslern 
coast,  and  cinnamon  in  Ceylon  ;  caijsicimi.  gingei'  eummiM. 
coriander,  turmeric,  and  various  other  spices  are  everywliere 
a  common  produce  of  the  fields.  The  wildest  hills  are.  ('•o\-CJ  ed 
with  a  higlily-scented  gra.ss.  the  essential  oil  of  wliiels  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  been  tlie  spikenai'd  of  the  ancients.  Manv 
Indian  trees  supply  medicine,  as  camjilior,  cassia  fistiilaris. 
aloes,  &c.  ;  others  yield  useAil  ri'siiis.  gums,  and  varnislie.-;. 

The  woods  are  flih  d  witlitrc’cs  .and  creepers  bearing  flower.'- 
of  every  form  and  hue  ;  while  tlie  oleander.  g!ori(jsa  superba. 
and  many  other  beautiful  shrubs,  grow  wild  in  tlie  open  coiui- 
try.  The  lotus  and  walei'-lily  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes 
and  ponds.  Tliere  are  niiiny  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  the 
perfume  of  which,  though  exquisite,  is  rather  too  powerful,  foi 
Europeans. 

Entire  plains  of  considerable  extent  are  covered  witli  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  poppies  for  opinivi.  In  some  places  roses  are 
grown  over  immense  fields  for  atar  and  rosewater.  The 
.sugar-cane  thrives  wlierever  the  soil  is  ricli  iiiid  well  watered. 
Large  tracts  of  land  are  given  up  to  indigo,  and  ninny  otiiev 
more  brilliant  dyes  are  counted  among  the  produce.  Palma- 
clifisti,  stt.stiinum.  mustard,  flax,  and  otlier  plants  yield  an 
ample  supply  of  oil,  which  is  usett  in  the  kitchen,  in  lamps 
and  cressets  and  in  maiuifactures. 

The.  principal  food  of  tlte  people  of  llindnslnn  is  whcai 
and  iti  Deckan  jowar  (holeus  soriium)  and  bujra  (liolcns  .sp;- 
catiis),  two  inferitjr  grains,  bice  as  a  general  article  of  .sub¬ 
sistence  is  confined  to  Eeiigul  and  part  of  Hahar,  witli  l!u 
low  countries  along  the  sea,  all  round  the  coast  of  tlic 
sula.  Inmost  parts  of  the  intend  it  i.-  con-sklerod  a  luxurv 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  lable-iand  of  the.  |.■cc)..ln.  th-.  1> -  t 
of  the  people  live  on  a  small  and  jinoi  gram  (.ailed  i-gi 
surus  corocanus). 


INDIAN  FRUITS. 


Barley  is  little  eaten,  and  oats  till  lately  were  unknov'ii : 
but  there  arc  several  smaller  sorts  of  grain,  such  as  millet, 
panicmn  italicum,  and  otlier  kinds,  for  which  we  have  no 
name.  Maize  is  a  good  deal  grown  for  the  straw ;  and  the 
heads,  when  young  and  tender,  are  toasted  as  in  Italy  and 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  the  common  people-;  but  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  doubts  if  the  grain  be  ever  ground  and  converted  into 
bread. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pulse,  and  a  variety  of  roots  and 
vegetables.  Many  fruits  are  accessible  to  the  poor  ;  especially 
mangoes,  melons,  and  water-melons.  Gourds  and  cucumbers 
are  most  abundant.  They  are  sown  round  the  huts  of  the 
poor,  and  trailed  over  the  roofs,  so  that  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  often  seen  covered  with  green  leaves  and  large  yellow 
flowers.  The  mango,  the  best  of  Indian  fruits,  is  likewise 
by  much  the  most  common,  the  tree  which  bears  it  being 
planted  wherever  there  are  men,  and  thriving  without  any 
further  care.  Plantains  or  bananas,  guavas,  custard-apples, 
jujubes,  and  other  delicious  tropical  fruits  are  also  cheap  and 
common. 

“  The  groves  and  gardens  in  Bombay  and  the  adjacent  con¬ 
tinent  supply  the  inhabitants  with  guavas,  plantains,  bananas, 
custard-apples,  jacas,  tamarinds,  cashew-apples,  ananas,  jam- 
boos,  oranges,  limes,  citrons,  grapes,  and  pomegranates  :  but 
the  most  useful,  plentiful,  and  best  fruit,  is  the  mango  (mag- 
nifera,  Lin.),  which  grows  abundantly  all  over  Hindustan, 
even  in  the  forest  and  hedge-rows,  on  trees  equal  in  size  to  a 
large  English  oak,  but  in  appearance  and  foliage  more  resem¬ 
bling  the  Spanish  chesnut :  this  valuable  fruit  v-aries  in  shape, 
colour,  and  flavour,  as  much  as  apples  do  in  Europe :  the 
superior  kinds  are  extremely  delicious  ;  and  in  the  interior 
resemble  the  large  yellow  peach  at  Venice,  heightened  by  the 
flavour  of  the  orange  and  anana  :  and  so  plentiful  are  man¬ 
gos,  in  the  hot  season,  throughout  most  parts  of  India,  that 
during  my  residence  in  Guzerat,  they  wer^.sold  in  the  public 
markets  for  one  rupee  the  culsey  ;  or  six  hundred  pounds  in 
English  weight,  for  half  a  crown  :  they  are  a  delicacy  to  the 
rich,  and  a  nutritious  diet  for  the  poor,  who  in  the  mango ^ 
season  require  but  little  other  sustenance. 

“  The  anana,  dignified  by  Thomson  as  the  ‘  pride  of  vege¬ 
table  life,’  needs  no  description  ;  nor  have  I  ever  tasted 
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pine-apples  of  a  superior  flavour  in  tlie  torrid  zone,  to  some 
produced  in  the  English  conservatories.  The  custard-apples, 
of  two  kinds,  are  pleasant  fruits  ;  the  ponipelmose,  or  shaddock 
(omlus  aurantia,  Indica)  is  much  larger  and  more  esteemed 
than  the  orange :  the  jaca  (artocarpus  integrifolia,  Liipi.)  is 
of  a  prodigious  size,  growing  from  the  trunk,  and  large 
branches  of  the  tree ;  the  fruit  is  luscious  and  of  a  powerfiil 
smell,  witha  seed  resembling  the  chesnut :  the  gnava  (psidinin, 
Linn.),  shaped  like  a  pear,  has  something  of  the  strawberry 
flavour  ;  some  of  the  jambo-rosa,  or  rose-app!c,  have  the  sceiit 
and  taste  of  the  rose.  The  carambola,  bilimbing,  corinda. 
halfalure^  and  some  of  the  smaller  fruits,  are  pleasant,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  tarts  and  preserves.”* 

Grapes  are  plentiful  as  a  garden  fruit,  but  are  not  planted 
for  wine.  Oranges,  limes,  and  citrons  are  also  in  general  use. 
and  some  sorts  are  excellent.  Figs  are  not  quite  so  gene¬ 
ral  but  are  to  be  had  in  most  places,  and  in  some  (as  Ih'ma, 
in  the  Deckan)  tliey  are  perhaps  tlie  be.st  in  the  world.  Pine¬ 
apples  are  common  everywhere,  and  grow  wild  in  Pegu. 

Horses,  camels,  and  working  cattle  are  fed  on  pulse.  'J'heir 
forage  is  chiefly  wheat-straw  and  that  of  the  jowar  and  bajra, 
which  being  full  of  saccharine  matter,  is  very  nourishing. 
Horses  get  fresh  grass  dried  in  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  only  in  par¬ 
ticular  i)laces  that  hay  is  stacked. 

There  are  in  some  places  three  har\  ests — in  all  two.  Bajra, 
jowar,  rice,  and  some  other  grains  are  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rains,  and  reaped  at  the  end.  Wheat,  barley,  and  some 
other  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse  ripen  during  the  winter,  and  are 
cut  in  spring: 

Most  pjeople  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  zoolog}'  of  India. 
Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  and  wild  btiffitloes  are  confined 
to  the  forest.  Tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  and  some  othei-  wild 
beasts  are  found  there  also,  but  likewise  inhabit  patchc.s  of 
tuiderwood,  and  even  of  high  grain  in  the  cullivated  lands. 
This  is  also  the  Wise  with  wild  boars,  hyenas,  wolves.  jackaP. 
and  game  of  all  descriptions  in  the  ntmo.st  abundance.  Lions 
are  only  found  in  particular  tracts.  Tlie  lion  of  India  is  as 
inferior  to  the  African  lion  as  the  Bengal  tiger  is  superior  to 
the  tiger  of  Africa.  The  mo.st  exciting  of  all  Indian  s))orls  is 
the  tiger-hunt.  These  ferocious  animals  retreat  before  indus¬ 
try  and  cultivation  ;  but  in  very  many  ]>arts  of  the  peninsnl.a 
*  Forhes's  '  Oncntiil  McnKiir.<.' 
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Oicy  arc  still  (‘\c,(ssively  iiiiiriorous.  This  is- particularly  thf 
case  ill  the  wild  districts  called  the  Suiiderbuuds,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  (langes.  I'he  tigers  take  freely  to  the  water 
mid  cross  broad  streams  in  pursuit  of  the  little  Indian  deer 
which  seem  to  form  their  principal  food  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  yer ,  Nearly  all  our  works  on  India  contain 
amusing  descriptions  of  tiger  hunting,  and  also  of  wild-boar 
hunting — another  favourite  pastime  of  Englishinen  in  the 
East.  Great  numbers  of  many  sorts  of  deer  and  antelopes  are 
met  with  in  all  parts.  iMoiikeys  are  numerous  in  the  woods, 
in  the  cultivated  country,  and  even  in  towns.  Porcupines, 
ichneumons,  a  species  of  armadillo,  iguanas,  and  other  lizards, 
are  found  in  all  places ;  as  are  serpents  and  other  reptiles, 
noxious  or  innocent,  in  abundance. 

There  are  horses  in  plenty,  but  they  are  only  used  for 
riding.  For  every  sort  of  draught  (ploughs,  carts,  guns, 
native  chariots,  &c.),  and  for  carriage  of  all  sorts  of  baggage 
and  merchandise,  almost  the  whole  dependence  is  on  oxen. 
The  frequency  of  rugged  passes  in  some  parts,  and  the  annual 
destruction  of  the  roads  by  the  rains  in  others,  make  the  use 
of  pack  cattle  much  greater  than  that  of  draught  cattle,  and 
produce  those  innumerable  droves  which  so  often  choke  uj) 
the  traveller’s  way,  as  they  are  transporting  grain,  salt,  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  from  one  province  to  another. 

Our  cavalry  is  mounted  almost  entirely  by  Arab  horses 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Most  of  the  Indian 
breeds  are  undersized,  obstinate,  and  excessively  vicious.  But 
very  fine  horses,  of  a  good  size,  and  with  abundance  of  power 
and  spirit,  are  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Turcomans. 
The  Company’s  studs  have  done  much  and  are  now  doing 
more  to  improve  the  native  breeds. 

Camels,  which  travel  faster,  and  can  carry  more  bulky 
loads,  are  much  employed  by  the  rich,  and  are  numerous  in 
armies.  Elephants  are  also  used,  and  are.tindispensable  for 
carrying  large  tents,  heavy  carpets,  and- other  articles  which 
cannot  be  divided.  Butfaloes  are  very  numerous,  but  they 
are  chiefly  kept  for  milk,  of  which  great  quantitioa  (in  various 
preparations)  are  consumed  :  they  are  not  unfrequently  put 
in  carts,  are  used  for  ploughing  in  deep  and  wet  soils,  and 
more  rarely  for  “carriage.  Sheep  are  as  common  as  in  Euro- 
peai".  countries,  and  goats  more  so.  Swine  are  kept  by  the 
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lowest  castes.  Poultry  are  comparatively  scarce,  in  small  vil 
lages  at  least,  from  the  prejudice  of  the  Bindils  against  fowls  ; 
but  the  common  fowl  is  found  in  groat  !mnibcr.s,  and  resem¬ 
bles  the  bantam  kind.  The  jwacock  also  is  met  with  in  a 
wild  state.  White  cranes  and  egrettes  are  extremely  n'umer- 
ous  throughout  the  year  ;  and  grey  cranes,  wild  geese,  snipes, 
ortolans,  and  other  birds  of  passage  come  in  incredible  num¬ 
bers  at  their  season.  Eagles  are  found  in  .some  places,  as  arc 
various  kinds  of  falcons.  Vultures  ar.e  very  common,  and 
kites  beyond  number.  Most  English  birds  abound  (except 
singing  birds)  ;  besides  parrots,  or  rather  parroquets,  and 
various  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  for  wliich  we  have  not 
even  names.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  largely  consumed  in 
Bengal  and  .some  other  countries. 

Crocodiles  are  often  seen  both  in  rivers  and  large  ponds. 

None  of  the  minerals  of  India  have  attracted  attentimi 
except  diamonds  and  ii-on.  The  steel  of  India  was  in  request 
with  the  ancients  ;  it  is  celebrated  in  the  oldest  Persian  poem, 
and  is  still  the  material  of  the  scyniitars  of  Kliorasan  and 
Damascus  In  several  parts  of  India  the  natives  display 
great  skill  as  workers  in  metal.  Arms  of  great  beauty  ai  e 
found  almost  everywhere.  Under  European  superintendencu 
the  Siks  at  Lahore  turned  out  artillery  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  and  not  often  equalled.  The  c.a.sting  and  finishing 
of  the  camion,  the  iron  work  of  the  carriages  and  the  carriages 
tlicmselves  are  splendid  specimens  of  workmanship.  Two  of 
the  many  giins  taken  by  Lord  Ilardinge.  and  whicli  now 
gi’ace  the  hall  of  his  Lordship’s  residence  at  South  Park. 
Peitshiirst,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  higlily  finished  tilings 
of  the  sort  we  ever  beheld.  The  men  wlio  w'orked  on  tliem 
must  have  been  familiar  with  some  jirocesses  with  wliich  ouv 
own  workmen  are  as  yet  imncquainted.  The  inferior  stones. 
Ac.,  are  found  in  consideralile  rpiantities.  iMost  of  llie  iicni'ls 
in  the,  world,  ai^  all  the  best,  are  taken  up  from  beds  near 
Ceylon.  Hock-salt  is  found  in  a  range  of  momilaias  in.  1lie 
I’anvib  ;  and  salt  is  made  in  large  qninititic'.s  from  (lie  waler 
of  the  Samber,  Lake  in  Ajmir.  and  .i'vom  lliat  ol  tiie  sea 
.SaU,]>etTe  is  so  abundant  as  to  siqiply  many  other  (•(uuiliies. 

The  conformation  of  the  countries  and  the  peeiiliarities  of 
cliinafe  and  sea.sons  have  great  eflect  on  military  operations 
in  India.  The  passes  Uirotigh  Ijw'ehaius  of  lulls  that,  inlev- 
seiit  the  country  regulate  the  reefion  ol  llie  roads,  au.d  ol'en 
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fix  the  fields  of  b;\ttle.  Campaigns  are  generally  suspended 
during  the  rains,  and  resumed  at  the  end  of  that  season,  when 
grain  and  forage  are  abundant.  The  site  of  encampments  is 
very  greatly  ati'ected  by  the  supply  of  water,  which  must  be 
easy  of  access  to  tlie  tliousands  of  cattle  which  accompany 
every  army,  cliiefly  for  carriage.  One  party  is  often  able  to 
force  his  enemy  into  action,  by  occupying  the  water  at  which 
he  intended  to  halt.  A  failure  of  the  periodical  rains  brings 
on  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

Even  since  our  dominion  in  the  East  these  dreadful  visita¬ 
tions  have  at  times  depopulated  entire  regions. 

The  dazzling  display  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
tvhicl)  were  seen  at  every  native  court,  in  the  time  of  our 
earlier  travellers,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  proceeded 
from  importation.  The  Indians  have  always  had  a  passion 
for  such  gems,  and  have  always  had  commodities  to  give  in 
exchange  to  foreign  nations  for  their  jewels.  In  the  time  of 
old  Eran^ois  Bernier,  when  Shah  Jehan  sate  on  the  throne  of 
the  Moguls,  the  palaces  of  Agra  and  Delhi  were  complete 
congeries  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  He  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  appearance  of  his  majesty  on  a  great  court  day  : — 
“  The  emperor  was  seated  on  his  throne,  at  the  end  of  the  great 
hall,  most  magnificently  attired.  His  robe  was  of  white  satin, 
embroidered  with  flowers  worked  in  gold  and  silk  ;  his  tur¬ 
ban  was  of  clotli  of  gold,  and  it  was  surmounted  by  an 
aigrette,  covered  witli  diamonds  of  astonishing  size  and  value, 
and  having  in  front  an  immense  Oriental  topaz,  which  shone 
like  a  little  sun,  and  which  may  well  be  called  unequalled  in 
the  world  ;  a  necklace  of  immense  pearls  descended  from  his 
neck  to  the  lower  part  of  his  chest.  His  throne  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  six  enormous  feet  or  pedestals,  all  of  massy  gold, 
and  it  was  strewed  all  over  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  dia¬ 
monds.  Verily  I  cannot  say  what  is  the  quantity  or  what  the 
money-value  of  this  mass  of  precious  stones,  Aut  I  have  heard 
that  they  are  worth  60,000,000  of  French  livres.  The  jewels 
were  amassed  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
ancient  Fatans  atid  Rajas,  and  out  of  the  presents  which  the 
great  nobles  are  obliged,  on  certain  festivals,  to  make  to  the 

sovereign . At  the  foot  of  the  throne  appeared  all 

the  omrahs,  splendidly  dressed,  sitting  on  a  platform  covered 
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with  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  inclosed  in  front  by  a 
balustrade  of  solid  silver.  I'lie  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
liall  were  covered  witli  cloth  of  gold  ;  on  the  floor  was  spread 
a  rich  silk  carpet  of  a  size  truly  prodigious.  In  tlie  puter 
court  there  was  a  most  magnificent  tent,  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  supported  by  three  pillars,  as  high  as  tlie  masts 

of  a  ship,  and  all  covered  with  silver  plates . At  the 

audience,  some  of  the  omrahs  presented  beautiful  gold  vase.s 
inlaid  with  jewels ;  others  presented  exquisite  pearls,  dia-. 
monds,  emeralds,  or  rubies,  and  with  a  profusion  that  was 
quite  astonishing.”  * 

Much  of  this  wealth  has  found  its  w'ay  into  Europe,  but 
mueh  yet  remains  in  India.  Several  of  the  native  courts  can 
dis]i]:iy  great  magnificence,  and  many  W'ealthy  rn.ei'ehKnts  and, 
other  private  individuals  collect  great  quantjties..of  the  most 
expensive  gems.  The  Armenian  ladies,  who  are  occasionally 
invited  to  the  parties  of  the  Governor-General.  caiTy  on  their 
I'crsoijs  more  diamonds  than  are  seen  in  the  nations  of  the 
West,  even  among  royalty.  Even  person.s  of  comparatively 
humble  condition  will  have  their  jewel-boxes.  The  very 
))e,a.sant’s  wife  must  have  her  armlets,  bracelets,  and  anklets, 
and  these  are  commonly  either  of  silver  or  of  gold.  In  the 
times  of  insecurity  and  almost  constant  intestine  wav  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  our  jmwer,  gems  were  prized  as 
being  the  .safest  investment  of  money,  for  they  could  easily  he 
concealed  or  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 

*  Voyogc.s  de  Fran<;ois  Bernier,  Docteur  en  Medeeiiie  de  l.-i  I'ncidtc 
de  Montpellier,  coutenant  la  I)e.scription  des  Etats  du  Grand  Mogul, 
&e.  Amsterdam,  1709. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


O  recorded  conquest  of  India  has  been  made 
at  once  or  achieved  w  ith  rapidity.  JU 
the  ^logids  very  many  years  to  extend^JJjeir 
dominion,  and  they  never  lield_the  whole 
of  the  vast  Peninsula.  The  emperor  Bdber 
was  compelled  to  make  a  long  halt  aiJOelhi, 
aiid  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  He. 
w  as  the  founder  (a.d.  1526)  of  a  Ime  of  kings  under  whom 
India  ro.se  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  oiil  oFtli^ 
ruins  of  who.^e  empire  all  the  existing  states  in  that  country 
lire  composed.  Baber’s  model  was  naturally  Tamerlane,  and 
where  he  met  udth  resistance  he  was  quite  as  unhuman 
conqueror.  The  smallness  of  his  force  was  some  justificatiob 
of  the  means  he  adopted  to  strike  a  terror;  but  the  invariable 
practice  of  his  country  is  the  best  palliation  for  him.  His 
natural  disposition  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  humane. 
Con^dered  as  a  jMogul,  he  must  always  be  held  as  an  astonish¬ 
ing  hero  and  enlightened  prince.  In  spite  of  many  adverse 
circumstances,  he  achieved  greatness  before  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  he  died  when  he  was  little  more  than 
fifty. 

The  un.settPd,  active,  rapid  nature  of  his  life  is  shown  by 
his  observing,  in  the  memoirs  wliich  he  wrote  near  the  end  of 
it,  that  .since  he  wa.s  eleven  years  old  he  had  never  kept  the 
fast  of  the  Ramazan  twdce  in  any  one  place.  The  time  wTnc'h 
he  did  not  spend  in  war  and  travelling  was  occupied  in  Kuntrlng 
and  other  sports,  or  in  long  excursions  on  horseback.  .On  bis 
last  journey,  when  his  iiealth  was  failing,  he  vode  160  miles,  in 
tw'O  days  (from  Calpi  to  Agra)  ;  and  on  the  .same  journey  he 
twice  swam  acro.s.s  the  Ganges,  as  he  had  done  at  every  other 
river  he  had  met  v  ith.  His  mind  was  quite  as  active  as  his 
body ;  besides  the  business  of  the  state,  he  was  constantly 
taken  up  with  roads,  aqueducts,  reservoirs  and  other  improve¬ 
ments,  and  he  devoted  great  attention  to  the  introduction  oi 
new  fruits  and  other  productions  of  remote  countries.  Taken 
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altogether,  his  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  of  that  kind — certainly  the  most  delightful  tliat  ever 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  Oriental  prince,  or  from  tliat  of 
any  other  Asiatic  whatsoever.*  , 

Unfortvtnatcly,  he  utterly  disregarded  the  iiijunctiou  of  the 
Koran,  and  drank  wine  to  excess.  This  is  believed  to  have 
shortened  his  bfe. 

The  very  name  of  Mogul  was  so  distasteful  (o  the  Hindu 
princes,  as  well  as  to  the  Patan  omrahs  or  nobles,  that  Baber 
sooji  found  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  maintain  the  throne 
he  liad  won  ;  and,  during  his  brief  reign  of  five  years,  was 
constantly  engaged  in  repressing  the  revolts  of  the  numerous 
chiefs  who  united  their  forces  agtiiiist  him.  Pie  had,  therefore, 
but  little  lei.sure  to  organize  any  regular  plan  of  government ; 
but  lie  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority,  by  several  signal 
victories,  and  reduced  many  of  the  hostile  Rajput  rulers  to 
subjection ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  sovereign  of  nearly  all  the  north  of  India.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplislicd  of  the  Eastern  princes,  being 
a  poet,  historian,  and  musician,  of  no  ordin.ary  merit;  elegant, 
yet  free  in  his  manners,  easy  of  access  to  Ins  subjects,  and  fond 
of  social  enjoyments.  Hc  Avas  so  ontliusia-stic  an  admirer  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  that  in  the  days  of  his  adversity,  wlien 
closely  pursued  by  Ids  enemies,  lie  would  pause  in  flie  nudst 
of  his  flight  to  gaze  on  .  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  gather  a 
simple  flower;  and  hi.s  heart  was  so  litile  corrupted  by  am¬ 
bition,  that  amidst  all  his  prosperity,  his  thoughts  would  (ificn 
turn  to  the  home  of  hi.s  boyhood,  the  lovely  valley  of  P'orgh.-iiia. 
witli  all  the  warmth  of  youthful  aftection  ;  and  lliere  were 
moments,  perhap.s,  when  he  would  have  gi\en  up  all  Ids 
briliiant  coiiijuests  and  his  higli  station,  to  recover  that  one 
belovf'd  sjiot,  which  had  long  since  fallen  a  prey  1o  the  Usbek 
Tartai-s.  He  died  at  Agr<a,  ni  the  fiftieth  year  of  Ids  age  and 
the  thirty-eighth  ^f  ids  reign.  His  body  was  buried,  by  his 
own  de.sire,  at  Ciibnl,  and  on  a  beautiful  sjiot  whieli  il  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  had  hiin.self  selected.  In  the  front  of  his  grave  ilu-re 
still  stands  a  small  but  cba.ste  mosque  of  widfe  nmrble. 

BtilKtr  .was  succeeded  by  Ids  eldest  .son  Hnniayim.  a  pnneo 
of  great  literary  attainments,  whose  court  wa.s  eeleiiiialt'd  for 

*  Thci-e  is  an  excellent  English  translation  of  llie  I’aiipovut  Ijiiher  h 
Memoirs,  by  Er.skine. 
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the  mmilHn- of  learned  men  who  there  found  liberal 
Scarcely  was  lie  seated  on  the  throne,  when  hi^.  hrotber, 
Camran,  who  had  been  invested  by  his  father  with  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ciibul,  laid  claim  to  that  kingdom  as  his  lawful  in¬ 
heritance  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  him,  with  a  large  tract  of 
eouiitry  on  the  borders  of  the  Indus:  by  which  arrangement 
Cabul  was  separated  from  the  crow  ii  of  Delhi. 

The  new  Sultan  now  turned  his  attention  towards  recovering 
some  of  the  states  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
Delhi,  and  with  that  view  invaded  Guzerat,  which,  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  governed  by  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereigns,  and  was  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Hindustan,  producing  cotton,  sugar¬ 
cane,  indigo,  flax,  and  grain  of  various  sorts,  in  abundance  ; 
while  in  many  parts,  the  land  that  was  not  under  culfure, 
afforded  rich  pastures  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  cotton 
manufactures  of  Guzerat  had  long  been  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  there  was  no  part  of  India  that  carried  on  a 
more  extensive  foreign  trade. 


Among  the  great  commercial  towns  of  this  kingdom  was 
Surat,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Hindustan.  It  is  also  remarkable  as 
l>eing  the  first  place  in  the  Mogul  dominions  where  the  British 
East  India  Company  obtained  a  settlement,  which  was  for  a 
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-or^  time  their  principal  station.  Another,  great  port  of 
Guzerat  was  Din,  the  possession  of  which  liad  long  been 
ardently  desired  by  the  Portuguese,  who  had  made  se^■eral 
attempts  to  take  it  by  force,  but  without  suficess.  At  length 
their  wishes  were  accomplished  by  other  means,  for  when  flie 
Sultan  of  Delhi  w'ent  to  war  with  the  king  of  Guzerat,  the 
latter  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Portuguese,  offer¬ 
ing  to  let  them  build  a  factory  at  Diu,  provided  they  would 
assist  him  to  maintain  his  dominions  against  the  Mognls  ; 
to  wliich  they  readily  consented,  and  sent  a  body  of  five  him- v 
dred  men  to  aid  the  monarch  and  establish  tlie  nevv  settlement.  ' 
The  invaders  were  speedily  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  a 
factorj'  was  erected,  according  to  agreement ;  but  when  Baha¬ 
dur  found  tliat  his  allies  were  fortifying  tlieir  building,  lie 
naturally  became  alarmed,  and  .sent  a  remonstrance  to  their 
cliief  commander,  Nuno  da  Cunha,  who  proposed  to  settle  the 
I  difference  at  a  personal  interview.  There  is  no  reason  to 
'  suppose  that  tlic  Portuguese  premeditated  any  act  of  violence  ; 

)  Imt  it  seems  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  dispute  that  took  place, 

|1  the  king  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  officers ;  and  several  of 
}  his  attendants,  as  well  as  some  Europeans,  also  lost  their  lives 
in  the  confusion  that  ensued. 

jl  This  unfortunate  circumstance  led  to  the  siege  of  Diu,  a 
j,  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 

I  wlio  defended  their  fort  for  a  long  time  against  a  host  of 
besiegers,  consisting  of  all  the  forces  of  Guzerat,  aided  by 
seventy  Turkish  galleys,  carrying  a  great  number  of  cannons, 
’and  hav  ing  on  board  seven  thou.sand  troops,  commanded  by 
/:ho  governor  of  Cairo.  This  armament  was  sent  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  who  was  sovereign  of  Egypt  as  well  as 
Turkey,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  protect  the  trade  of  his 
subjects  ill  India  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Europeans. 

Tile  siege  of  Diu  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  cou¬ 
rage  displayed  by  tbe  Portuguese  ladies  within  the  fort,  who 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  undaunted  by  the  roar- 
iiio'  of  the  cannon,  lent  their  aid  in  repairing  the  works,  carried 
away  tlic  wounded  as  they  fell,  and  revived  tiio  drooping 
spirits  of  the  defenders  by  their  own  enthusiasm.  At  lengtl. 
reinforcements  arriveilfrom  Goa,  the  fort  was  relii'vcd  and  the 
touTi  of  Dill  was  added  to  the  Portuguese  possessions. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Guzerat.  (he  .Siiltar 
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ITiiindyun  was  eiif^aged  in  wars  with  several  who  nrere 

()j)|)o.se<l  to  the  Mogul  government.  The  most  foctnidable  o( 
these  enemies  was  Shir-khan,  an  Afghan  chief,  wlio  had  rai»e<l 
a  large  force  in  Bengal,  and,  wiOi  all  the  treachery  of  the 
Afghan  character,  offertnl  to  make  peace  with  the  Sultan;  but 
n  liile  tlie  negotiations  were  pending,  suddenly  attacked  his 
camp,  and  put  the  whole  army  to  flight,  while  Hurnayun 
^  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  swimming 
across  the  Ganges  on  his  elephant.  A  second  defeat  obliged 
him  to  seek  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  accomjtanied  by  a 
IjJ  few  followers,  and  the  females  of  his  family.  His  course  lay 
through  the  Western  district,  towards  the  Indus,  where  for 
three  days  tliey  could  not  find  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their 
parched  lips,  or  a  single  tree  to  afford  a  temporary  relief  from 
1  the  blazing  sun,  wliich  no  friendly  cloud  obscured,  even  for  a 
I  moment.  The  appearance  of  a  well,  on  the  fourth  day,  was 
I  hailed  with  frantic  joy ;  but  in  the  rush  to  ob’ain  the  first 
I  bucket  of  water  that  was  dratvn  up,  some  of  the  soldiers  fell  in 
'  and  were  drowned.  These  were  the  same  desert,  dry,  sandy 
regions  which  were  so  painfully  traversed  by  our  army  under 
Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough,  in  the  Sik  campaign  of 
1845-6.  The  suffering,  through  want  of  water,  was  mast 
\  cruel,  causing  death  or  temporary  delirium  in  not  a  few  cases, 
\  Among  the  ladies  wlio  accompanied  Hurnayun  on  this  caia- 
'  mitous  journey,  was  Hamlda,  Ids  favourite  Sultana,  and  the 
mother  of  the  great  Sultan  Akber,  who  was  born  Just  as  the 
fugitives  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  desert. 

It  was  usual  for  a  father,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to  distri¬ 
bute  presents  to  tliose  around  him;  but  Hurnayun,  who  had 
nothing  to  give,  broke  a  pod  of  musk  and  scatter^  its  eimtents 
among  his  followers,  wishing  that  the  fame  of  his  soil  might 
spread  around  like  the  odour  of  that  perfume,  a  prajer  in 
which  all  present  heartily  joined  ;  and  most  amply  was  the 
wish  accomplished  in  the  brilliant  career  (rf  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  adorned  an  eastern  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  brothers  of  the  Sultan  had  openly 
revolted,  and  Shir-kh.an  had  seized  on  the  throne ;  while  to 
add  to  the  distresses  of  this  unfortunate  sultan,  his  infant  son 
was  carried  off  from  his  camp,  to  serve  as  a  hostage  in  case 
of  need.  Surrounded  tims  by  enemies,  and  overwhelmed  with 
misfortunes,  the  unhaiipy  monarch  at  length  sought  refuge  in 
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teriaiiied 
s  he  ^vas 


I’ersia,  wher;  he  was  reccivi-d  and  niao-nificeiitlv  r 
It  tin*  court  of  Shah-1  ahinas  »Jie  rcijjiiinii'  sovcroi'^i 
I  hc  reign  of  Shir-khan  was  a  very  short  oiit^ 
killed  by  the  accidental  exidosion  of  n  powder 
elioni  five  years  after  his  usurpation,  lie  dis])laytd  xvondyr- 
)ul  raj.idify  and  a  rare  degree  ofahilit^v  in  "or  :  he  inay  fairJv 
he  .  nniiied  among  the  first  of  eastern' soldiers.  Some  of  Ids 
.  ao.paigns  might  be  studied  with  advantage  even  by  European 


drategists.  Notwithstanding  the  treacherous  manner  in 
wliicli  he  had  obtained  the  throne,  he  proved  an  excellent 
:ov'ereign,  and  ruled  over  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory 
dian  was  possessed  by  Iliimayun,  as  many  of  tire  princee  whr 
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would  tKit  locoji^ise  tlie  Mo^jui  dyna-ty  readily  nvkitowledged 
till!  iiufliority  of  an  Afgiian  inonareh  ;  besides  which,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Benfral  was  devoted  to  his  inb'rest  b^ore  he 
iisceiided  tlie  throne  of  Delhi,  and  was  consequently  reunited 
tq  that  empire.  Shir-khdii  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  formation  of  one  of  the  fim.-st  high-roads  that  was  ever 
made  in  the  world.  It  extended  entirely  across  the  Hin- 
dnstan,  from  the  Ctanges,  in  Bengal,  to  the  Indus ;  and  was  bor¬ 
dered,  on  each  side,  along  its  whole  e.xtent,  with  fruit-trees. 

It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  an  oriental  sovereign  to  provide 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  his  dominions;  and 
many  caravanserie.s  had  Ijeen  built,  trees  planted,  and  wells 
dug.  for  that  purp'vse;  but  this  magnificent  road  far  surpassed 
all  other  works  of  the  kind,  both  for  pleasure  and  convenience. 
The  trees  afforded  shade  as  w'ell  as  refreshment ;  and  at  every 
stage  was  a  caravansera,  where  persons  of  all  sects  were  lodged 
and  entertained  according  to  their  peculiar  habits,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  which  attendants  of  different  castes  were  paid  by  the 
government,  to  wait  upon  Hindu  travellers,  whose  religion  did 
not  allow  of  their  being  served  by  Mohammerlans.  There 
were  also  mosques  at  regular  distances,  where  provisions  were 
given  to  poor  wayfarers  ;  •  and  at  every  two  miles  was  a  well 
or  a  fountain,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  neces¬ 
saries  of  a  hot  climate. 

Shir-khan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  who  reigned  in 
peace  nine  years ;  but  after  his  death  his  son,  a  minor,  was 
deposed  by  one  of  his  uncles,  whose  bad  government  occa¬ 
sioned  the  defection  of  several  chiefs  ;  and  again  the  Empire 
was  dismembered,  and  distracted  by  civil  warfare.  In  the 
mean  while,  Humayun,  assisted  by  the  Persian  monarch,  ha<l 
been  at  war  with  his  brother  Camran,  from  whom  he  recovered 
the  crown  of  Cabal,  and  his  little  son  Akbar,  tlien  about  three 
years  of  age.  fCamrai^  after  several  attempts  to  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  CabuTTTook  refuge  among  the  Afghans  in  the 
mountains  of  Kliyber,  whither  he  was- <pursued  ;  and  after 
many  adventures,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
who  cruelly  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  sent  him  to  Mecca, 
where  he  soon  died. 

Humayun  contented  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
until  the  troubles  that  arose  in  Delhi,  after  the  death  of  Selim, 
encouraged  Mm  t }  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  former  power. 


lie  marched  Into  India,  attacked  the  princes  who  were  at  war 
with  each  dther  for  the  tlirone,  and  eventually  regained  hi.s 
capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  follow  up 
these  successes,  a  task  that  was  left  to  his  son  Akbar,  who  was 
but  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father  died  in  1556,  a  fev 
months  afto:  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  * 

At  this  time  several  rival  princes  were  contending  for  tlu 
dominion  of  Bengal,  while  others  were  up  in  arms  in  Bahar 
and  Orissa  ;  the  power  of  the  great  Mogul  scarcely  extended 
to  the  Ganges ;  and  even  in  the  north  of  India  there  were 
many  Rajas  powerful  enough  to  set  it  at  defiance.  'I'he  heri¬ 
tage  which  the  great  Baber  had  left  to  his  family  was  falling 
to  pieces. 

Humayun  appears  to  have  owed  his  military  successes 
almost  entirely  to  the  Persians.  When  he  first  re-entered 
Oabul  he  ha<l  with  liim  14,000  Persian  cavalry. 


CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS  OF  'IHE  HINDUS. 


HE  Hindus,  notwiilistuiuling  tin-  many  revo- 
lufioiis  that  had  taken  jdace  in  the  countrj-. 
and  tl'.eir  iiitevmixtiire  with  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  had  preseiu  ed  most  of  their  ancient 
customs  unchanged.  Vmt  more  particularly 
those  tliat  appertained  to  tlieir  religion,  and 
some  of  their  early  political  institutions, 
eh.  although  not  mainlaiiird  perhaps  in  all  their  original 
ity.  presentetl  the  same  leading  eliaracteristics  that  distin- 
ilied  them  from  all  others  in  former  times.  Among  these 
itiilions  were  the  townships,  or  villag05republics,.where  the 
?st  and  most  pleasing  picture  of  Hindu  life  was  to  be  found, 
kmid  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  from  time  im- 
norial  in  the  vhst  regions  of  India,  the  j)rivileges  of  the 
nships  had  been  res])ected.  so  that  each  village  vtas.  as  we 
e  said,  a  little  independent  commonwealth,  governed  by 
own  laws,  and  its  own  ruler,  the  elder,  or  headman,  who 
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(Tas  answerable  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  for  tlie  rents  paid  bv 
the  ryots  or  cultivators  for  their  holdings.  The  headman 
might  be  called  the  village  mayor.  lie  was  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  and  judge  ;  the  commander  in  case  of  an  attack  ;  and  to 
him  belonged  the  right  of  levying  such  taxes  as  were  ne«es- 
sary  for  keeping  the  temples  in  repair,  for  celebrating  fes¬ 
tivals,  an^  for  other  public  expenses.  He  was  assisted  by 
several  subordinate  officers,  the  cliief  of  whom  were  the  Ac¬ 
countant  and  the  Watchman  ;  the  duty’  of  the  former  being 
to  keep  the  records  of  everything  relating  to  the  lands,  as  the 
names  of  the  ryots,  the  extent  of  their  holdings,  and  amount 
of  rents  ;  with  an  exact  account  of  all  the  payments  and  dis¬ 
bursements.  This  office  wms  hereditary,  as  was  also  that  of 
the  Watchman,  a  very  busy  and  important  person,  who  might 
be  called  the  head  of  the  police,  and  had  so  many  duties  to 
jjerform,  that  he  was  usually  assisted  by  his  sons  and  other 
male  relatives. 

If  any  property  were  stolen,  the  watchman  was  bound  to 
use  every  exertion  to  discover  the  thief,  who  was  sometimes 
tracked  through  the  country’  for  many  miles,  the  pursuit  ne^■er 
being  abandoned  until  he  was  traced  to  some  other  village, 
when  it  became  the  duty  of  the  watchman  of  that  community 
to  take  up  the  chase,  which  was  thus  continued  until  the 
robber  was  Captured,  for  it  was  very  seldom  that  these  active 
officers  missed  their  object.  The  watchman  was  expected  to 
know  the  character  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  to 
report  to  his  superiors  wliatevcr  might  be  wrong  in  their 
.  conduct. 

It  was  also  liis  business  to  overlook  tlic  fields,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  to  see  tliat  tim  boundarv 
marks  were  kept  in  jjrojjer  order,  for  the  fields  wcic  not 
separated  by  hedges  or  ditches,  but  tlicir  extent  was  usually 
marked  by  a  tree,  a  pond  or  a  lemyde.  'I'he  lands  were 
allotted,  as  formerly  described,  (jach  man  taking  a  share  of 
the  inferiop  with  tl.«  good  -.  and  the  ymincipal  objo'cfs  of  cul¬ 
tivation  were  the  same  ;ls  in  ancient  times,  with  the  addiiion 
of  tobacco;  which  was.  ])crlia]).s,  introduced  by'  tlic  I’onn- 
guese,  both  in  India  and  CInna,  si))co  ihcr('  is  no  nicniiim 
made  of  it  in  either  country  imtil  after  the  discovery  of  Aim'- 
rica,  where  tlie  plant  was  first  found  by  the  Murojicai  *.  ami 
carried  by  them  to  other  yorts  of  the  world. 
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niiiulniv  df'  useful  arli/iiiis.  as 
sucli  lit  hers  as  were  retiiiired 
a  rustic  population  ;  and 
to 'each  little  community 
was  also  attached  a  jiricst, 
an  astrologer,  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  a  bard  and  a  musician, 
who  did  not  the  less  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  general 
happiness,  by  fostering  the 
favourite  ‘  superstitions  of 
the  .simple  peo|>le.  All 
the  Hindus  believe  in  the 
e.xistence  of  sui>ernatural 
beings,  and  imagine  that 
every  village  has  its  espe- 
c'al  guardian  genius,  to 
watch  over  those 
whose  virtues  en¬ 
title  them  to  such 
protection.  'I’hc 
Bramins  them-  ._  - 


the  belief  in  good 
and  evil  genii, 
who  often  figure 


‘ssenger  or  postman,  and  a  (ertain 
as  a  smitli,  carpenter,  potter,  and 
d  to  supply  the  moderate  wants  ol 


.as  principal  characters  in  Hindu  tales. 

The  villagers  are  described  as  living  in  happy  unity  among 
themselves,  and  generally,  in  easy  circumstances.  They  were 
strongly  .attached  to^ie  place  of  their  birth,  and  if  driven  by 
warfare  to  remove  to  sonu’  other  spot,  would  ret.urn  when 
peace  was  restored,  to  settle  again  on  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
even  though  all  traces  of  their  former  habitations  mignt  have 
been  destroyed,  and  their  fields  converted  into  a  desert.  The 
cottages,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  were  constructed  of 
batuboo,  and  thatched  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  ;  in 
others,  they  were -built  of  clay,  with  flat  tiled  roofs  ;  and,  in 
many  districts,  had  neat  gardens,  for  the  growth  of  vege-  / 
tables.  But  the  simple  habits  of  the  Hindus  required  so  little 
furniture,  that  the  house  of  a  farmer  seldom  contained  more  y 
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than  two  or  three  mats,  a  handmill,  some  cooking  utersils,  an 
iron  plate  used  for  baking  cakes,  and  a  few  dishes.  The  hus¬ 
bandmen  arose  at  daybreak,  and  taking  their  breakfasts  with 
them,  set  off  with  their  cattle,  to  their  respective  fields,  from 
which  they  did  not  return  till  evening.  Their  dinner  was 
usually  carried  to  them  about  noon,  by  their  wives  or  daugh¬ 
ters,  whose  chief  employments  were,  to  grind  the  corn,  fetch 
water,  cook,  and  spin.  The  cooking,  which  was  always  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  shed,  consisted  chiefly  of 
baking  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  boiling  rice,  and  preparing 
vegetables  ;  for  very  little  animal  food  was  used  by  the  people 
in  general,  and  none  by  the  Bramins. 

The  Indians,  at  their  meals,  help  themselves  with  their 
fingers,  and  place  their  dishes  on  the  ground,  each  man  taking 
his  meal  alone  ;  an  unsocial  custom  that  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
tl)e  many  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  different  kinds 
of  food,  aiid  the  horror  a  Hindu  feels  of  eating  with  a  })erson 
whose  caste  is  inferior  to  his  own  :  a  prejudice  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  any  man  would  throw  away  his  dinner  untasted,  if 
such  a  person  only  placed  his  foot  on  the  spot  where  the  meal 
was  being  prepared. 

The  evenings  of  the  villagers,  after  their  return  from  the 
fields,  were  spent  in  re¬ 
creation  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  neighbours;  and 
they  might  sometimes  be 
seen  sitting  in  a  circle 
.under  the  trees,  listening 
with  delight  to  some  won¬ 
derful  tale  related  by  the 
bard  of  the  village,  or, 
perhaps,  by  some  wan¬ 
dering  Faquir,  or  travel¬ 
ler,  who  had  come  to 
seek  shelter  and  onter- 
taimnent  for  the  niglit ; 
for  whose  accommoda¬ 
tion  there  was  always  a 
house  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  ;  and  a 
fund  was  also  kept  for 
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the  purpose  of  giving  alms  to  religious  mendicants.  The 
uionkisli  orders  liad  become  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
liiem  had  convents  to  which  lands  were  attached;  but  a 
great  mnnljer  of  tlie  members  subsisted  entirely  on  diarity, 
and  were  merely  associated  by  certain  rules  which  they 
made  for  themselves.  Among  these,  were  several  sects  of 
pretended  devotees,  who  sought  to  obtain  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  by  imposing  on  tliemselvos,  or  seeming  to  do  so,  the 
most  painful  austerities ;  but  their  influence  gradually  de¬ 
clined  ;  some  of  them  were,  in  time,  treated  with  contempt  as 
impostors,  while  others  inspiired  dread  by  their  lawless  deeds. 

To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Nagas,  who  were  at  once 
monks,  soldiers,  and  robbers,  sometimes  engaging,  for  pay. 
in  the  services  of  ditierent  princes,  and  sometimes  forming 
themselves  into  large  armed  bands  for  the  purjxtse  of  plunder. 
The  personal  appearance  of  these  fanatics  was  forbidding  in 
the  extreme,  for  their  clotliing  consisted  merely  of  a  coarse 
neinpeii  cloth  titsi  round  tliein,  while  their  long  shaggy  beards 
and  matted  hair,  lianging  over  their  bare  arms,  gave  them  a 
wiki  and  ferocious  aspect.  The  Nagas  were  again  divided 
into  other  sects,  some  of  whom  were  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
otliers  of  Si'  a,  and  desperate  contiicts  often  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  Emperor  Akber,  on  one  of  liis  expeditions,  met,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  two  parties,  who  were  about  to  dispute 
with  tlieir  swords,  the  possession  of  a  batliing  place.  He  r 
humanely  endeavonnHl  to  eflfeih  an  amicable  arrangement,  but 
to  no  purpose;  lie  therefore  sto))])ed  to  witness  the  battle, 
which  was  fought  witii  great  fury,  many  being  killed  on  both' 
sides ;  till  at  length,  one  party  gaining  a  decided  advantage, 
the  Emperor  commanded  his  guards  to  interfere,  to  prevent 
more  bloodshed  ;  but,  even  then,  tlie  conte.st  was  given  up 
with  great  reluctance. 

As  late  as  the  year  1760.  a  still  more  violent  affray  took 
place  at  the  great  fair  of  Ilard'var,  where,  it  is  said,  some 
thousands  were  left  dead  on  tlie  held ;  but  this  is  probably  an 
exaggerated  sUitement  llardwar,  or  Ganga  Dwara,  meaning 
the  Gate  of  the  (Janges,  is  situated  at  the  spot  where  that 
river  issues  from  the  mountains,  and  is  a  celebrated  place  ol 
pilgrimage,  besides  being  the  seat  of  the  greatest  fair  in  India.  ' 
The  fair  and  religious  festival  are  held  together,  at  the  vernal  ^ 
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efiuinox,  on  which  occasion,  not  less  than  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  persons  are  assembled  ;  and  every  twelfth  year, 
which  is  a  sort  of  jubilee,  the  numbers  are  much  greater ;  but 
the  festivals  generally  ended  in  bloodshed,  until  Bengal  was 
occujjied  by  the  British  in  1765  ;  since  which  time,  measures 
for  preserving  peace  and  good  order  have  been  successfully 
adojRed. 

The  faquirs,  or  yogees,  of  the  Senessee  tribe,  are  a  set  of 
mendicant  philosophers,  who  travel  all  over  Hindustan,  and 
live  on  the  charity  of  the  other  castes  of  Hindus.  They  are 
generally  entirely  naked,  most  of  them  robust  handsome  men  : 
they  admit  proselytes  from  the  other  tribes,  especially  youths 
of  bright  parts,  and  take  great  pains  to  instruct  them  in  their 
mysteries.  These  Gymnosophists  often  unite  in  large  armed 
bodies,  and  perform  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  rivers  and  cele¬ 
brated  temples ;  but  they  are  more  like  an  army  marching 
through  a  province,  than  an  assembly  of  saints  in  procession 
to  a  temple  ;  and  often  lay  the  countries  throngh  which  they 
pass  under  contribution.  At  times  they  have  given  great 
trouble  to  government.  One  of  their  hosts,  headed  by  an  old 
woman  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  enchantment,  defeated  an 
army  of  Aurungzebe,  and  caused  that  emperor,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  to  tremble  on  his  throne  at  Delhi.  An¬ 
other  swarm  fell  upon  Bengal,  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings, 
rapidly  and  silently,  like  a  flight  of  locusts.  They  rushed  in 
search  of  their  prey  in  bodies,  each  two  or  three  thousand 
strong,  and  wherever  they  penetrated  they  burned  and  de 
‘stroyed  the  villages,  and  committed  every  abomination.  Six 
or  seven  battalions  of  sepoys  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them, 
but  they  moved  at  a  speed  that  defied  any  regular  infantry', 
and  crossing  rivers  and  mountains,  they  got  back  to  the  wild 
country  which  lies  between  India,  Tibet  and  China.  Many 
yogees,  and  similar  professors,  are  devotees  of  the  strictest 
order,  carrying  theif  superstition  and  enthusiasm  far  beyond 
any  thing  we  are  acquainted  with  in  Europe  ;  even  the  aus¬ 
terities  of  La  Trappe  are  light  in  comparison  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  penances  of  these  philosophers,  who  reside  in  holes  and 
caves,  or  remain  under  the  banian  trees  near  the  temj>les. 
They  imagine  that  the  expiation  of  their  own  sins,  and  some¬ 
times  those  of  others,  consists  in  the  most  rigorous  penances 
ind  mortifications.  Some  of  them  enter  into  a  solemn  vow  ti 
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comiiuie  for  life  in  one  unvaried  j.osition  ;  others  uiidertnjie 
to  carry  a  cumbrous  load,  or  drag  a  heavy  chain ;  some  crawl 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  for  years,  around  an  extensive  em¬ 
pire  ;  others  roll  their  bodies  on  the  earth,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  that  humiliating 
posture,  collect  money  to  enable  them  either  to  build  a  temple, 
to  dig  a  well,  or  to  atone  for  some  particular  sin.  Some 
swing  during  their  whole  life,  in  this  torrid  clime,  before  a 
slow  lire  ;  others  suspend  themselves,  with  their  heads  down- 
w'ards,  for  a  certain  time  o^er  the  fiercest  flames.  I  have 
seen  a  man  who  had  made  a  vow  to  hold  up  his  arms  in  a  per- 
jiendicular  manner  above  his  head,  and  never  to  suspend 
them  ;  until  he  at  length  totally  lost  the  power  of  moving 
them.  He  was  one  of  the  Gymnosophists.  who  wear  no  kind 
of  covering,  and  seemed  more  like  a  wnld  beast  than  a  man  : 
his  arms,  from  having  been  so  long  in  one  posture,  were  be¬ 
come  withered  and  dried  up  ;  while  his  outstretched  fingers, 
with  long  nails  of  twenty  years’  growth,  had  the  appearance  ol 
extraordinary  horns  :  his  hair,  full  of  dust;  and  never  combed, 
hung  over  him  in  a  savage  manner ;  and,  except  in  his  erect 
position,  there  appeared  nothing  human  about  him.  This 
man  was  travelling  throughout  Hindustan,  and  being  unable 
to  help  himself  with  food,  women  of  distinction  among  the 
Hindus  contended  for  the  honour  of  feeding  this  holy  person 
wherever  he  appeared.  I  saw  another  of  the  devotees,  who 
was  one  of  the  phalhi  worshippers  of  Siva,  and  who,  not 
content  with  wearing  or  adoring  the  symbol  of  that  deity,  had 
made  a  vow  to  fix  every  yc.ar  a  Large  iron  ring  into  the  most' 
tender  part  of  his  body,  and  thereto  to  suspend  a  heavy  chain, 
many  yards  long,  to  drag  on  the  ground.  I  saw  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  saint,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  penance,  when  he 
had  just  put  in  the  seventh  ring  ;  and  the  wound  was  then  so 
tender  and  painful,  that  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  chain 
upon  his  shoulder  until  the  orifice  becarne  more  callous.  I 
could  recite  many  other  facts  ;  with  a  variety  of  superstitious 
as  well  as  indecent  rites  and  painfid  ceremonies,  which  these 
mistaken  votaries  practise,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  the  Deity. 
Such  austerities  ought  to  make  us  more  higMy  prize  the  pure 
and  holy  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  should  fill  our 
hearts  with  love  and  gratitude  to  him  who  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  his  Gospel ;  and  ofiered  himself 
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as  an  all-sufficient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  a  fallen  world  ! 
'llie  Bramins  at  the  flindii  temples  seldom  wear  a  turban, 
and  the  upper  part  of  their  body  is  generally  naked :  but  they 
never  appear  without  the  zennal,  or  sacred  string,  passing  over 
them  from  the  left  shoulder ;  and  a  piece  of  fine  cotton  is  ^ied 
round  the  waist,  and  falls  in  graceful  folds  below  the  knee. 
Their  simple  diet  consists  of  milk,  rice,  fruit,  and  vegetables : 
they  abstain  from  every  thing  that  could  enjoy  life ;  and  use 
spices  to  flavour  the  rice,  which  is  their  principal  food  ;  it  is 
also  enriched  with  ghee,  or  clarified  butter.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  principle  which  dictates  this  humanity  and  self- 
denial  ;  although,  did  they  through  a  microscope  observe  the 
animalcula  which  cover  the  mango  and  compose  the  bloom  of 
the  fig,  or  perceive  the  animated  myriads  that  swarm  on  every 
vegetable  they  eat,  they  must  on  their  present  system  be  at  a 
loss  for  subsistence.  Some  of  the  Bramins  carry  their 
austerities  to  such  a  length,  as  never  to  eat  any  thing  but  the 
grain  w'hich  has  passed  through  the  cow  ;  which  being  after¬ 
wards  separated  from  its  accompaniments,  is  considered  by 
them  as  the  purest  of  all  food  ;  in  such  veneration  is  this 
animal  held  by  the  Hindus.  From  the  religious  order  of 
Bramins  I  descend  to  the  caste  of  Chandalahs,  or  Pariars. 
These  people  are  considered  so  abject  as  to  be  employed  in 
the  vilest  offices,  and  held  in  such  detestation  that  no  other 
tribe  will  touch  them  ;  and  those  Hindus  who  commit  enor¬ 
mous  crimes  are  excommunicated  into  this  caste,  which  is 
considered  to  be  a  punishment  worse  than  death.  But  I  will 
dwell  no  longer  on  particular  castes ;  being  desirous  to  draw 
a  portrait  of  the  Hindus,  where  they  bear  a  more  general 
resemblance  with  each  other  ;  for  although  each  caste,  as  1 
have  already  mentioned,  does  not  differ  in  dress,  and  lias  a  few 
peculiar  customs,  and  rules  for  ceremonial  and  moral  conduct, 
yet  they  all  agree  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  their  religion, 
and  the  principal  duties  of  life.  They  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature.  Slight,  and  well  proportioned,  with  regular 
and  expressive  features,  blaclc  eyes,  and  a  serene  countenance. 
Among  the  virtues  of  the  Hindus  are  piety,  obediem  c  to 
superiors,  resignation  in  mi.sfortune,  chaiity.  and  hosyutality  : 
filial,  parental/imd  conjugal  affection,  arc  among  tluar  dist.in- 
guishing  characteristics. 

They  are  extremely  sober,  drinking  only  water,  milk,  or 
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sherbet ;  and  none  but  those  of  the  lowest  order  are  ever  seen 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  They  eat  in  the  morning  and 
evening  ;  their  cooking  utensils  are  simple  ;  their  plates  and 
dishes  are  generally  formed  from  the  leaf  of  the  plantain- 
tvef,  or  the  nympliea  lotus,  that  beautiful  lily  which  aboui^s. 
in  every  lake  ;  these  are  never  used  a  second  time  :  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  their  houses  is  equally  sinqile ;  seldom  extending 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessarv  for  a  people  whose 
wants  are  very  few,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  northern  climates.  The  men,  in  most  of  the 
Hindu  tribes,  shave  the  head  and  beard,  but  leave  the  mus- 
tachios  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  small  lock  of  hair  on  the  head. 
The  better  sort  wear  turbans  of  fine  muslin,  of  different 
colours  ;  and  a  jama,  or  long  gown  of  white  calico,  which  is 
tied  round  the  middle  with  a  fringed  or  embroidered  sash. 
Their  shoes  are  of  red  leather,  or  English  broad-cloth,  some¬ 
times  ornamented,  and  always  turned  up  with  a  long  point  at 
the  toe.  Their  ears  are  bored,  and  adorned  with  large  gold 
rings,  passing  through  two  pearls,  or  rubies ;  and  on  the  arms 
tliey  wear  bracelets  of  gold  or  silver.  The  princes  and  nobles 
are  adorned  with  pearl  necklaces  and  golden  chains,  sustain¬ 
ing  clusters  of  costly  gems  ;  their  turbans  are  enriched  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  aiid  emeralds  ;  and  their  bracelets  composed 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Tlie  inferior  castes  are  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  the  superior  Hindus ;  their  dress 
generally  consists  of  a  (urban,  a  short  cotton  vest  and  drawers; 
but  some  wear  only  a  turban,  and  a  clotli  round  the  waist, 
although  tiie  poorest  among  them  \isually  contrive  to  purchase 
a  silver  bangle,  or  bracelet,  for  tlie  arm.  The  Hi^i3u  women, 
when  young,  are  delicnte  and  beautiful  ;  so  far  as  we  can 
reconcile  beauty  with  the  olive  complexion.  "I'hey  are  finely 
proportioned  ;  tlieir  limbs  small,  their  features  soft  and  regu¬ 
lar,  and  their  eyes  black  and  languishing  :  but  the  bloom  of 
beauty  soon  decays,  and  age  makes  a  rapid  progress  before  they 
have  seen  thirty  years.  This  may  be  accoufited  for  from  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  tlie  customs  of  the  country,  as  they 
often  are  mothers  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

No  women  can  be  more  attentive  to  cleanliness  than  the 
Hindus  :  they  take  every  method  to  render  their  persons  deli¬ 
cate,  soft,  and  attractive  :  their  dress  is  peculiarly  becoming  ; 
consisting  of  a  long  piece  of  silk,  or  cotton,  ti^  round  the 
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waist,  and  hanging  in  a  graceful  manner  to  the  feet,  it  is  after¬ 
wards  brought  over  the  body  in  negligent  folds  ;  under  this 
they  cover  the  bosom  witli  a  short  waistcoat  of  satin,  but 
wear  no  linen.  Their  long  black  hair  is  adorned  witli  jewels 
and  wreaths  cif  flowers  ;  their  ears  are  bored  in  many  plades, 
and  loaded  with  pearls  ;  a  variety  of  gold  chains,  strings 
of  pearl  and  precious  stones,  fall  from  the  neck  over  the 
bosom ;  and  the  arms  are  covered  with  bracelets  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow  :  they  have  also  gold  and  silver  chains 
round  the  ankles,  and  abundance  of  rings  on  their  Angers  and 
toes  ;  among  those  on  the  Angers  is  frequently  a  small  mirror. 
I  think  the  richer  the  dress  the  less  becoming  it  appears,  and 
a  Hindu  woman  of  distinction  always  seems  to  be  overloaded 
with  flnery ;  while  the  village  nymphs,  with  fewer  ornaments, 
i  but  in  the  same  elegant  drapery,  are  more  captivating  ;  al- 
;  though  there  are  very  few  women,  even  of  the  lowest  families, 
i  who  have  not  some  jewels  at  their  marriage, 
j  In  these  external  decorations  consist  the  pride  and  pleasure 
j  of  these  uninstructed  females  ;  for  very  few  even  in  the  best 
1  families  know  how  to  read  or  write,  or  are  capable  of  intel¬ 
lectual  enjoyment.  We  learn  from  Homer  that  the  women  in 
ancient  Greece  always  kept  in  a  retired  part  of  the  house,  em- 
.  ployed  in  embroidery  or  other  feminine  occupations  ;  and  at 
this  day  the  Indian  females  are  never  seen  by  those  who  visit 
the  master  of  the  family  ;  they  know  but  little  of  the  world,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  eat  w'ith  their  husbands  or  brothers,  nor 
to  associate  with  other  men.  After  the  girls  are  betrothed,  the 
‘  ends  of  the^ngers  and  nails  are  dyed  red,  with  a  preparation 
from  the  mendey,  or  hinna  shrub,  already  mentioned  as  a 
principal  ornament  of  the  Asiatic  gardens.  They  make  a 
black  circle  round  the  eyes  with  the  powder  of  antimony, 
which  adds  much  to  their  brilliancy  and  heightens  the  beauty 
of  the  Eastern  ladies.  The  houses  of  the  rich  Hindus  and 
the  Mohammedans  are  generally  built  within  an  inclosure, 
surrounded  by  galleries  or  verandahs,  not  only  for  privacy,  but 
to  exclude  the  sun  from  the  apartments.  I'his  court  is  fre¬ 
quently  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  a  fountain  play¬ 
ing  before  the  principal  room,  w'here  the  master  ]-eceivee  liis 
guests,  which  is  open  in  front  to  the  garden,  and  furnished 
with  carpets  aud  cushions.  Education  in  general  among  the 
Hindus  is  attended  with  very  little  trouble :  few  boys  in  the 
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subordinate  tribes  are  taught  anything  irvore  than  to  read  and 
write,  witli  tiie  rudiments  of  the  trade  or  profession  they  are 
intended  for ;  but  many  of  the  iirainin  youth  are  instructed 
in  astronomy,  astrology,  and  physic,  and  acquire  some  know- 
letfgo  of  the  civ  1  ami  religious  laws.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  a  Il  .ndu  school,  which  is  usually  under  a  thatched 
shed  open  on  three  sides,  with  a  sanded  floor,  on  which  the 
boys  learn  to  write,  and  go  through  the  tirst  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  ill  which  science  some  of  them  make  a  great  progress, 
'file  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  open  an  ample  fleld  for  obser- 
1  ation,  on  which  I  can  now  make  only  a  few  cursory  remarks. 
Tlie  children  are  married  at  the  discretion  of  their  parents  ; 
the  girls  at  three  or  four  and  the  boys  at  six  or  eiglit  years  of 
age :  the  nuptials  are  attended  with  much  expense ;  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  ostentatious  parade,  nocturnal  processions,  feasting 
for  several  days,  and  presents  to  the  numerous  guests.  The 
bride  afterwards  sees  her  husband  as  a  play-fellow,  she  is 
taught  to  place  her  affection  on  this  object,  and  never  thinks 
of  any  other,  until,  when  about  eleven  years  old,  she  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  some  ceremony  to  his  house,  and  commences  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  the  mistress  of  a  family.  But  should  the 
boy  die  during  tliat  interval,  the  girl  ra'vst  remain  a  widow 
for  life,  have  her  head  sliaved.  bo  divested  of  every  ornament, 
and  perform  many  menial  oflic.es.  One  delicate  attention 
which  most  of  the  Hindu  women  voluntarily  pay  to  their 
li.isband  is,  when  he  is  absent  from  home  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  seldom  wear  their  jewels  or  decorate  themselves 
witli  ornanienls.  since  the  object  they  most  wish  to  please  • 
is  no  longer  in  their  presence.  No  widow  is  permitted 
to  marry  a  second  time  ;  but  a  man  may  have  a  succession  of 
wives  :  polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Hindu  law,  though  not 
generally  practised,  except  when  the  first  wife  proves  barren. 
Every  Hindu  must  marry  into  his  own  caste  ;  but  among  the 
lower  classes  at  Bombay  I  have  known  this  ordinance  evaded. 
And  in  several  parts  of  India,  especially  in  Mysore  and  Mala¬ 
bar,  the  rj  ots.  or  cultivators  of  the  land,  take  as  many  wives 
as  tliey  can  maint.'wn,  as  the  women  there  are  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  different  branches  of  husbandry,  and  are  not  expensive 
to  their  husbands.  Most  of  the  Hindus  burn  their  dead. 
The  funeral  piles  of  the  rich  are  mingled  with  sandal  wood, 
and  fed  by  aroma ‘ic  oils ;  while  the  poor  are  consumed 
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with  humble  faggots.  Some  put  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
friends  into  rivers,  especially  those  they  deem  holy  streams  ; 
and  there  are  particular  castes  in  Bengal  who,  when  they 
think  the  sick  past  recovery,  expose  them  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
■  Ganges,  fill  their  mouths  with  sacred  mud,  and  leave  them  at 
high-water  mark  to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide.  Through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  ,  of  Hindustan,  when  all  hopes  of  recovery 
are  over,  the  sick  person  is  taken  from  the  bed  and  laid  upon 
the  earth,  that  he  may  expire  on  tlie  element  from  which  he 
was  originally  formed.  After  his  death  the  house  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  widows,  hired  for  the  purpose,  who  make  loud 
lamentations,  beat  theirbi^astTiiTa  violent  manner,  and  affect 
every  token  of  grief  and  despair.  The  male  relations  attei.d 
the  corpse  to  the  funeral  pile,  which,  if  possible,  is  always  near 
the  water ;  and  after  the  body  is  consumed  the  ashes  are 
sprinkled  with  milk  and  consecrated  water,  brought  from  tlie 
Ganges  or  some  other  holy  stream,  and  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed  for  several  days.  Although  the  custom  of  burning 
the  dead  so  generally  prevails,  yet  in  some  districts,  on 
particular  occasions,  they  are  interred.  The  extraordinary 
custom  of  the  widow  burning  herself  with  the  body  of  her 
deceased  husband  is  constantly  practised  among  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  different  castes  of  Hindus,  under  their  owm 
princes  on  the  continent.  On  the  decease  of  the  husband, 
if  his  widow  resolves  to  attend  him  to  the  world  of  spi-its, 
a  funeral  pile  is  erected,  covered  with  an  arbour  of  dry 
boughs,  where  the  dead  body  is  placed :  the  living  victim 
follows,  drMsed  in  her  bridal  jewels,  surrounded  by  relations, 
priests,  and  musicians.  After  certain  prayers  and  Lereuionies 
she  takes  off  her  jewels,  and  jiresenting  them  will)  her  last 
blessing  to  her  nearest  relative,  she  a.scends  the  funoal  jjile, 
enters  the  awful  bower,  and  placing  herself  near  the  body  of 
her  husband,  with  her  own  hand  geneially  sets  iii'c  to  the 
pile;  which  beiijg  con.stantly  supjilicd  with  nroinalic  oils, 
the  mortal  frames  are  soon  consumed  :  and  Ihc  Mindu.s 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  souls’  re-union  in  ]mrcr  realni.s  ; 
where,  however  false  the  principle,  they  are  taught  to  Ixt- 
lieve  such  heroic  virtue  and  appi'oved  coiisl:ii)i‘.y  will  mist 
with  a  proportionate  rewaird.  During  the  cri  jiuilion  the  iioi.w 
of  the  trumpets  and  other  nmsical  instrmneuts  overpower 
the  cries  of  the  self-devoted  victim,  slioiild  her  resolution  fail 
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Iier:  but  those  wlio  have  attended  this  solemn  sacrifice  assure 
us  that  they  always  observed  that  even  the  ym^gest  widows 
manifested  the  greatest  composure  and  dignity  throughout  the 
awful  scene. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  pay  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  as  the  Hindus,  nor  is 
tliere  any  country  where  places  of  worship  are  so  nuraerous.- 
No  sabbath  is  observed,  but  holidays  are  frequent,  and  the 
temples  are  visited  daily  and  hourly  by  jiersons  of  both  sexes, 
who  carry  offerings  to  the  idols,  and  decorate  them  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  Tlie  most  devout  perform  their  morning 
devotions  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  ri%  er,  which  is  usually  fur¬ 
nished  with  flights  of  steps,  that  the  worshippers  may  descend 
to  the  water  to  go  through  the  customary  ablutions  which 
form  a  part  of  their  religious  rites.  Parties  of  Bramins  are 
constantly  seen  repairing  to  the  temples ;  while,  on  every 
holiday,  the  roads  and  streets  are  thronged  with  religious 
mendicants,  usually  distinguished  by  a  dingj'  orange-coloured 
scarf  or  turban  ;  pilgri)ns  bearing  some  symbol  of  the  god 
they  are  going  to  worsliip,  whf>se  name  they  repeat  aloud  to 
every  passer-by  ;  processions  with  images  borne  on  stages  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  heads  of  the  people ;  and  with  representations  of 
temples,  chariots,  and  horses,  accompanied  by  drums,  cymbals, 
and  other  noisy  instruments,  and  followed  by  immense  crowds 
of  the  common  peojile. 

The  native  princes  celebrated  all  the  great  festivals  with 
extraordinary  splendour,  lavishing  vast  sums  on  gorgeous  pro¬ 
cessions  and  otlier  costly  pageants.  TTie  most  magnificent 
of  these  spectacles  was  a  dramatic  i)erforraance,  exhibited  in 
the  open  air,  at  tlie  festival  of  Kama,  to  commemorate  the 
supposed  victory  of  that  deified  hero  over  the  giant-king  of 
Ceylon.  Cn  tins  occa.sion  a  temporary  building,  erected  on 
some  large  plain,  represented  the  giant’s  caustic,  whicli  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  a  band  of  warriors,  led  by  one  who  per¬ 
sonated  Rama  himself.  It  was  customary  lor  the  prince,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  the  province,  to  be  present  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  which,  after  the  mock  combat,  ended  with  fireworks 
and  a  triumplial  prctcession,  described  as  the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  ever  witnesscKi  even  in  the  Hast. 

The  Hindus  took  great  delight  in  shows  and  merry-makings, 
espec.iall}'  in  fairs,  which  were  held  generally  once  a  year  in 
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ainst  ol  _ihe  towns  and  villages.  .Some  of  them  were  great 
^.oinmercial  faire,  attended  by  merchants  from  different  coun¬ 
tries,  but  alsiV^esorted  to  for  pleasure  by  the  lower  orders,  for 
whose  entertainment  there  were  such  amusements  as  are  usu¬ 
ally  presented  at  an  English  fair.  The  Indians  have  a  spring 
■festival,  called  the  Holi,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  villages 
with  bonfires  and  sports  ;  one  of  the  favourite  diversions  of 
the  revellers  on  this  particular  occasion  being  that  of  throw¬ 
ing  over  each  other  a  crimson  powde]'.  made  up  for  tlie 
purpose  into  little  balls,  until  every  iudnidual  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  disguised  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
another,  which  causes  abundance  of  mirth  ;  and  this  game  is 
played  in  the  houses  of  the  great  with  as  much  enjoyment  as 
among  the  simple  villagers. 

'riie  suttee,  though  a  very  prevalent  practice,  was  never 
universal,  as  was  formerly  supposed  ;  and  the  victim  generally 
acted  by  her  own  free  will,  often  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  her  relatives.  But  this  w'as  not  always  the  case,  especially 
among  the  families  of  princes  and  great  Bramins,  wlio  were 
sometimes  desirous  of  augmenting  the  solemnity  of  the  funeral 
rites  by  a  suttee,  and  would  e^  en  employ  force  to  gain  their 
object.  The  emperor  Akber  made  a  law  to  protect  women 
from  so  horrible  a  fate,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  the 
life  of  one  lady  by  riding  some  hundreds  of  miles,  at  his 
utmost  speed,  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  informed  the  sa¬ 
crifice  was  to  take  place.  The  lady  was  the  daughter-in-law 
of  the  Baja  of  Joudpoor,  who,  sanctioned  hy  the  Bramins  of 
his  court,  had  demanded  of  the  reluctant  widow  this  fearful 
proof  of  her  affection  for  his  dece;ised  sou,  in  order  to  increase 
the  pomp  of  the  obsequies ;  but  the  Emperor  happily  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  the  ceremony,  to,  the  infinite  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  widow,  but  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
Baja  and  priests,  who  considered  that  he  had  interrupted  a 
most  holy  and  meritorious  act. 

The  scene  wasaoften  rendsred  the  more  revolting  )iy  the 
circumstance,  that  the  hand  of  a  son  was  required  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile  on  which  his  mother  was  about  to  perish 
in  so  cruel  a  manner.  .  The  British  Government  has  done 
much  towards  the  abolition  of  this  barbarous  custom  ;  and 
the  humane  endeavour  to  suppre.ss  if  entirely  has  long 
been  warmly  supported  by  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the 
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Indian  po]>ulation ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  whert 
the  ancient  superstitions  still  prevail  in  all  their  original  force, 
a  suttee  is  even  7tow  heard  of  occasionally. 

TJie  Hindiis  generally  consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
fire^  except  those  of  the  religious  orders,  wliich  are  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  their  legs  crossed,  as  we  see  those  of  the 
idols.  It  is  considered  very  unfortunate  to  die  in  a  house, 
therefore  when  a  man  draws  near  his  end,  he  is  always  carried 
out  of  doors,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  grass,  usually  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  the  Ganges  being  alwaj's  preferred,  if  within 
reach.  The  funeral  rites  are  performed  immediately  after 
death,  when  a  pyre  is  raised  and  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
the  deceased,  after  having  been  bathed,  perfumed,  and  adorned 
also  with  fresh  flowers,  is  laid  upon  it,  having  been  conveyed 
to  the  spot  preceded  by  music.  The  pile  is  then  lighted  by 
the  nearest  relation,  and  scented  oils,  with  clarified  butter, 
are  poured  on  the  flames,  the  friends  and  relatives  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  to  watch  the  burning.  On  these 
occasions,  as  well  as  at  all  other  religious  ceremonials,  liberal 
presents  are  made  to  the  Bramins,  and  alms  given  to  the 
poor. 

Tombs  are  seldom  erected  by  the  Hindus,  except  for  those 
who  are  slain  in  any  remarkable  battle,  or  for  widows  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  death ;  but  rites  to  the  dead  are  performed 
every  month  in  any  lonely  glade,  or  on  tlie  banks  of  a  stream, 
whither  the  relatives  of  the  departed  bring  offerings  of  rice- 
cakes  and  clarified  butter,  whicli  they  set  down  on  the  edge 
of  tlie  water,  invoking  the  manes  to  come  and  partake  of  them. 

At  this  period  the  domestic  manners  of  the  great  were 
probably  influenced,  in  a  higher  degree,  by  those  of  their  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquerors  than  at  any  other  period.  Women  of 
rank  never  went  abroad  without  being  closely  veiled,  or  shut 
up  in  a  covered  palanquin  ;  but  since  the  fall  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  empire  they  have  not  adhered  very  strictly  to  this  cus¬ 
tom,  although  they  have  still  their  separate  apartments,  and  do 
not  mix  in  society  with  the  opposite  sex.  They  were  attended 
by  great  numbers  of  female  slaves,  whose  condition  was,  in 
general,  superior  to  that  of  free  servants,  as  they  were  consi¬ 
dered  a  part  of  the  family,  and  often  treated  by  their 
mistresses  in  the  light  of  humble  friends,  and  as  such  we  find 
them  represented  in  most  eastern  tales. 
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1  he  towns  of  India  were,  in  general,  populous,  and  full  of 
shops,  which  were  always  open  to  the  street,  and  sometimes 
consisted  only  of  a  small  booth  or  verandah  in  front  of  the 
dwelling.  The  customers  stood  outside  in  the  street  while  they 
made  their  purchases.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  usuajly 
iet  to  a  private  family,  as  the  shopkeepers  only  came  to  theii 
place  of  business  in  the  morning,  and  returned  home  at  sun¬ 
set.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  confectioners,  fruit¬ 
erers,  grain-sellers,  druggists,  and  braziers ;  but  there  were 
also  many  dealers  in  cloth,  silks,  shawls,  and  stuffs  of  various 
descriptions,  who  kept  their  goods  in  bales  to  preserve  them 
from  the  dust.  The  streets  were,  in  general,  unpaved,  narrow, 
and  crowded ;  the  houses  high  and  built  of  brick,  stone,  or 
other  material  according  to  the  part  of  the  countiy  in  which 
they  were  situated.  In  the  houses  of  the  Hindu  nobles  the 
interior  wood-work  was  riclily  carved  ;  but  there  was  no  fur¬ 
niture,  except  a  thin  cotton  mattress  spread  over  tiie  floor, 
covered  with  a  white  clotli,  on  which,  at  tlieir  entertainments, 
the  guests  sat  in  rows,  opposite  to  each  other,  around  the 
room,  while  the  master  of  the  house  was  seated  at  the  upper 
end,  raised  above  the  rest  by  a  second  mattress,  co\'ered,  per¬ 
haps,  with  a  carpet  of  embroidered  silk,  and,  if  he  were  a 
prince  or  great  chief,  a  high  embroidered  cushion  formed  his 
musnud  or  throne.  A  quilted  silk  curtain  supplied  the  place 
of  a  door,  and  the  apartment  was  lighted  at  night  by  torches, 
held  by  men,  on  occasions  of  ceremony  ;  though,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  brass  lamps  were  used.  Entertainments  were  very 
rarely  given,  except  at  weddings  and  a  few  of  the  great 
festivals,  when  it  was  customary  to  hire  female  singers  and 
dancers,  parties  of  whom  were  continually  roaming  about  the 
country. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Indians  to  ofler  presents  to 
their  guests,  such  as  shawls,  bracelets,  ornaments  for  Ihe  tur¬ 
ban  ;  or,  on  a  first  introduction  among  people  of  rank,  the  gift 
was  frequently  a  Ithndsome’sword.  a  horse,  or  even  an  elepliaiit, 
which  last  was  considered  as  the  most  conqdimentary. 

The  carriages  used  in  India  were  of  various  kinds.  Palan¬ 
quins,  carried  by  bearers,  were  the  most  general,  but  the 
nrincipal  inhabitants  in  some  of  the  cities  rode  in  a  vehicle 
■esemhling  what  we  call  a  chaise-cart,  covered  wiih  fine  cloth 
or  silk,  and  drawn  by  two  small  buffaloes.  The  howdahs  were 
of  various  forms,  some  being  like  pavilions  with  sjlk  curtains 
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atliei'3,  like  chairs  ;  while  some  were  merely  flat  cushioBs ;  so 
that  any  seat  fixed  on  the  back,  of  an  elephant  was  called  a 
howdah.  There  was  also  a  state  conveyance  called  a  naul- 
keen,  wiiich  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  throne,  and  was 
carried  with  poles  ;  but  this  was  never  used  by  any  other  than 
sovereign  princes,  or  their  representatives. 

The  general  state  of  the  country  at  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  flourishing.  One  old  writer  says  that  every  pea¬ 
sant  had  a  good  bedstead  and  a  neat  garden.  Nicolo  di  Conti, 
who  travelled  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks 
highly  of  what  he  saw  in  Guzerat.  and  found  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  covered  with  towns  amidst  beautiful  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  passed  four  fimous  cities  before  he  reached 
Madrazia,  which  he  describes-  as  a  powerful  city  abounding 
witli  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Barbosa,  who  travelled 
in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  corroborates  these 
accounts,  lie  describes  Cambay  as  a  remarkably  well-built 
city,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  filled  with  merchants 
of  all  nations,  and  with  artisans  and  manufacturers  like 
those  of  Flanders.  The  Emperor  Baber,  in  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  mo'moirs,  speaks  of  Hindustan  as  a  rich  and  noble 
country,  abounding  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  tlie  swarming  population,  ajid  the  innumerable 
workmen  in  every  trade.  The  part  of  India  still  retained  by 
the  Hindus  was  rnnvise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
Moharainedans.  The  sea-port  towns,  above  all,  seem  to  h^c 
attracted  admiration.  I’ho.se  on  both  coasts  are  described  as 
large  cities,  the  resort  and  habitation  of  merchants  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  wiio  were  carrying  on  trade  with  Africa, 
.Arabia,  Persia,  and  China.  An  extensive  home  trade  was 
likewise  carried  on  along  the  coasts,  and  into  the  interior. 
The  high  roads  were  commodious  and  .shaded  by  trees,  with 
resting-iiouses  and  wells  at  regular  inlervals.  In  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  lately  discovered,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  is 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  there  it,  an  especial  order 
by  tlie  Hindu  king  for  digging  wells  and  [ilanting  trees  along 
tite  public  higliways. 

At  first,  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  converted  many  Hin¬ 
dus  by  terror  and  the  sabre  ;  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines 
led  also  to  many  changes  of  religion,  but  a  spirit  altogether 
opposed  to  conversion  soon  showed  itself  among  the  conquered 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  the  p'-rsecuting  zeal  of  the 
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Mussulmans  was  abated.  At  the  present  moment  all  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  India  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  population. 
Their  distribution  is  very  unequal  :  in  Bengal,  east  of  the 
Ganges,  they  are  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  ;  in  the 
other  and  r/.ore  considerable  parts  of  Bengal  they  are  ope- 
fourth,  but  in  the  west  of  Beliar  and  Benares,'  not  one- 
twentieth.  The  style  of  architecture  they  introduced,  the 
public  baths,  tombs,  and  mosques  they  erected,  added  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  '1  hey  regarded  the  Hindus 
witli  .some  contempt,  but,  after  their  submission,  witii  no 
hostility.  These  ancient  occupants  of  the  soil  were  liable  to 
the  capitation  tax  and  some  otlier  invidious  distinctions,  but 
w'ere  not  much  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
(  )u  both  sides,  there  was  more  siqier.slilion  than  fanaticism. 
The  iMosque  often  rose  by  tlie  side  of  the  Hindu  pagoda,  and 
tlie  worshipjiers  of  Mahomet  often  performed  their  ablutions 
close  to  the  tank  where  the  worshippers  of  Siva  performed 
theirs.  If,  now  and  then,  the  conqtterors  broke  out  into 
intolerance,  and  insulted  the  idols,  and  invaded  the  temple.=  of 
tlie  conquerors,  these  were  the  aids  of  individuals  and  not  of 
the  government.  It  should  appear  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Mohammedans  in  other  countries,  the  conquered 
race,  in  spite  of  their  non-conversion,  were  often  allowed  to 
bear  arms  and  fight  in  the  same  ranks  as  the  true  believer. 
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t(in  young  to  take 
)vcrnmeiit  into  his  liand^s.  it 
was  entrusted,  during  his  minftrity. 
to  a  nobleman,  named  T^ehram.  who 
had  been  his  fathets^most  _va)ue<i 
friend,  and  who  succeeded  in  raaiii- 
_  ^  taining  tlie  tlttonfi jEor  t,hft  nio- 

-  '  n^ch  ngaiiLst.  lli«  princpii  of  the  late 

‘  rgjgiiing  family:.  Rehram  was  an 

able  ininisier.  but  fond  of  absolute  antljQriij’ ;  tJieraG^no^ 
verj  ready  to  bring  forward  his  royal  cluirge.  who  was  kept 
for  some  years  under  more  restraint  tlian  ^lited  a  high  spirit, 
impatient  of  control. 

At  the  time  of  Humayun's  death,  his  celebrated  minister, 
Rehram  Khan,  a  Turkoman  by  birth,  was  engaged  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  resistan'ce  of  Secander  Sur,  who  had  retired  to 
Ihe  skirts  of  the  northern  mountains,  and  still  retained  his  pre- 
.ensious  to  be  king  of  Delhi  and  the  Punjab.  He  had  scarcely 
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time  to  arrange  the  new  government  for  vomig  Akber.  when 
lie  learned  that  Mirza,  Soliman  of  Eadakhshaii,  had  taken 
possesdon  of  Cabiil,  and  all  that  part  of  Huniayun’s  late 
dominions  ;  and  while  he  was  considering  the  means  of  repair¬ 
ing  this  disaster,  he  was  apprised  tliat  Hemu  had  set  out  with 
an  array  on  the  part  of  Sultan  Adili,  for  the  double  piu  iio.se 
of  expelling  the  Moguls,  and  reducing  Secauder  Siir  to 
obedience.  The  result  of  this  contest  is  soon  told,  d'he 
Afghans  were  defeated  ;  and  Ilemu,  who  had  fought  with 
di'sjK-mto  valour,  and  had  continued  to  rcsi.st  after  he  had 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow  through  the  eye.  at 
length  f(dl  sen.seless  on  his  elephant,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
|!:  and  brought  to  Akber’s  tent,  llehram  was  desirous  that  Akber 
iij:  should  give  him  the  finishing  stroke,  and  tliiis,  by  imbruing 
his  sword  in  the  blood  of  so  distinguished  an  infidel,  estabhsii 
j|  bis  riglit  to  the  envied  title  of  “  Gbazi,”  or  “  Cbnrapion  of  the 
1|';  Faith  but  the  spirited  boy  refused  to  strike  a  wounded 
jj’ e-neniy,  and  Bebram,  irritated  by  bis  scrnplc.s,  liimself  cut 
:l,  off’ the  captive’s  head  at  a  blow. 

Mfander  Sur  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  possessea 
li|i|  hiuLselfof  a  great  portion  of  the  Punjab.  A  Mogid  army  easily 
jil  recovered  the  open  country,  but  Secauder  retired  to  the  strong 
fort  of  Mankot,  which  he  defended  with  valour  and  obstinacy 
for  the  space  of  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which  be  capitu- 
.  '  lated,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Bengal,  which  was  still 
lield  by  an  officer  of  the  Afghan  dynasty. 

The  real  restoration  of  the  bouse  of  Tamerlane  may  be 
dated  from  this  period.  It  bad  been  brought  about  entirely 
through  the  exertions  of  Bchram  Klmn,  whose  power  was  now 
at  the  highest  pitch  ever  reached  by  a  subject,  and  already 
began  to  show  indications  of  decline.  'J'he  great  ininisier  be¬ 
came  jealous,  testy,  and  cruel.  He  put  several  men  ol  note 
to  death,  without  consulting  yoting  Akber  or  any  oiii',  else. 
One  day  while  Akber  was  amusing  himself  with  an  eh'iiliaiu 
fight,  one  of  tlie  eAtphants  ran  off  the  field,  pnr.sned  by  its 
antagonist,  and  followed  by  a  great  crowd  ol  speclafors  ;  the 
■  animal  rushed  through  the  tents  of  I’ehram.  some  o(  v.  hich 
were  thrown  down  ;  thus  exposing  the  mini.sier  hunsfll  (o 
danger,  while  it  threw  all  around  him  into  the  mmosi  r(mln 
sion  and  alarm.  Irritated  by  this  iiicuheU.  and  pmisips  se-- 
pecting  a  secret  design  against  hi.s  Me,  Bciiram  ordei  r,|  ii,e 
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elephant-driver  to  be  put  to  deatii,  and  for  some  time  main¬ 
tained  a  sullen  demeanour  towards  the  king  himself.  A  noble-' 
man  of  consequence  enough  to  oppose  Behram  in  council  was 
put  to  death  by  that  minister  on  some  slight  charge.  ■'iEho 
king’s  OW'D  tutor,  Pir  Mohammed  Khan,  narrowly  .gscaped 
the  same  fate,  and  was  banished  from  court  on  pretence  w-a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  young  sovereign  soon  feltjt^t  he 
could  not  protect  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  him^f  in  a 
state  of  thraldom.  ^ 

Akber  was  handsome  in  person,  courteous  in  manners^  and 
gifted  with  all  those  princely  qualities  that  are  sure  to.rend^ 
a  monarch  popular.  Skilled  in  all  manly  exerciiaeg,  and 
courageous  even  to  madness,  he  delighted  to  exhibit  his 
prowess  in  taming  wild  horses  and  idephants,  or  in  braving  the 
dangers  to  which  luintsmen  are  exposed  in  the  east,  from  the 
ferocious  nature  of  tlie  animals  they  chase.  Tiger-hmdM^ 
\^s  the  favourite  sport  of  the  young  sultan,  wbo,  whfin/eti- 
^.^-^ged  it7~this  perilouTpastime.  waF~ev^rn!lTd  most  daring  of 
.-■''fee’party ,  ’andln  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  was  frequently  sepa- 
i^ted  from  his  train  ;  the  only  times,  perhaps,  when  he  found 
himself  perfectly  at  liberty.  It  was  on  one  of  these  oc<^ipns 
fiiat  he  executed  the  bold  project  of  freeing  himself  from 
a  state  of  tutelage  that  was  becoming  every  day  more  irksome 
to  him.  Galloping  off  alone  to  Delhi,  he  took  possession  of 
the  palace  as  sole  master,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  he  intended,  from  that  moment,  to  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.  Finding  plenty  of  friends  to..siq^rt 
him,  he  sent  a  formal  dismissal  to  the  regent,  who  was  sa 
incetised  at  being  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  office  tliat  he 
revolted,  and  collecting  a  body  of  troops  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  tlie  Punjab’;  but  being  defeated  by  tlie 
royal  army,  he  repaired  to  court,  and  kneeling  a.t jffis -foot-of 
the  throne,  solicited  pardon  for  his  rebellion;,  which  jyas 
graciously  accorded.  The  sidtan  tlien  offered  a  government 
of  some  importance  to  the  humbled  miifister,  who,  however, 
fteclihed  the  proffered  favour,  on  the  plea  that  he  desired  to 
expiate  his  fault  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Having 
received  the  royal  permission,  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  but 
never  reached  the  holy  city,  as  he  was  assassinated  on  the  way 
by  an  Afghan  chief,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father  who 
Itad  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Moguls. 
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h«  did  not  innnediately  sink;  and  Akber  relented,  and  ordered 
liini  to  be  taken  out  and  imprisoned  in  Gwalior,  where  he 
died  soon  after  a  maniac. 

At  first  Akber  had  to  fight  for  his  crown  ;  but  byjthu  time 
he  liad  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  crushed  the 
military  aristocracy  by  his  vigour,  or  attached  them  by  his 
cieniency,  and  had  time  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  foreign  con¬ 
quests. 

Irlis  dominions  were  too  limited  to  satisfy  the  aspiring  mind 
of  the  young  Sultan,  who,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Tils 
reign,  seems  to  have  formed  the  grand  design  of  uniting  the 
whole  of  India  into  one  vast  monarchy.  With  this  view,  he 
judiciously  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Hindus,  by  bestow¬ 
ing  offices  of  state,  witliont  distinction,  on  the  native  as  wep 
as  Mohammedan  nobles  ;  and  he  formed  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Rajput  families,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Bahara-mal,  the  Raja  of  Jeipur,  a  powerful  state 
in  Rajputana.  TJje  capital  of  this  state  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  cities  of  Hindustan,  being  erabelliehed  with  many  tine 
buildings,  amongst  which  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built jai- 
tij-ely  of  white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
This  building  is  said  to  have  been  the  w'ork  of  an  Italian 
architect,  emjiloyed  by  a  jiredecessor  of  Bahara-mal,  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

But  it  was  not  by  conciliatory  measures  alone  that  a  country 
containing  so  many  independent  states  was  to  be  brought  under 
subjection  to  one  ruler  ;  therefore  Akber  very  soon  appeared 
in  the  field,  and  in  a  fevv  years  had  largely  extended  his 
dominions  on  every  side.  The  Rajputs,  who  held  a  great 
many  principalities,  made  a.  desperate  struggle  to  maintain 
tlieir  independence;  but  the  arms  of  the  Sultan  were  uni¬ 
formly  victorious,  and  that  once-powerful  class  of  men,  as 
their  governments  were  overthrown,  and  their  princes  made 
subjects  to  the  I\Iogul  empire,  mingled,  !»•  degrees,  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  were  known  in  after  times  rather  as 
agriculturists  tlian  warriors.  Tlic  chiefs  of  the  conquered 
states  were  always  treated  hoi?oui-ably,  and  enrolled  amongst 
the  nobles  of  Dellii,  while  their  territories  were  united  to  the 
empire,  and  placed  under  its  regulations  ;  so  that  in  course 
of  time,  one  uniform  system  of  government  was  established 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan. 
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A,k^r^istin^iished  himself  no  less  as  a  legislator  than  a 
conqueror,  lie  made  many  beneficial  laws,  and  relieved  the 
pe<iple  from  a  great  number  of  burthensome  taxes,  which  h.ad 
been  imposed  by  different  princes  to  supjiort  either  (lieir  wars  or 
their  extravagance.  Among  the  most  oppressive  of  these  w^i'e 
a  capitation  tax,  and  a  toll  levied  on  pilgrims  going  to  any  of 
the  holy  cities  ;  both  of  rvhich  were  abolished  by  the  sultan, 
who  was  blamed  by  some  of  his  councillors  for  encouraging 
the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  by  allowing  them  to  make  their 
pilgrimages  toll  free.  Akber,  however,  silenced  these  objec' 
tions,  by  saying  that  he  held  it  a  sin  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  man’s  devotions,  whatever  might  be  his  mode  of 
performing  them  ;  and  as  long  as  he  occupied  the  tirrone,  this 
indulgence  was  continued  to  the  Hindus  ;  but  the  tax  wa.s 
afterwards  revived,  and  has  only  lately  been  abolished  by  the 
British  government  in  India. 

As  so  many  imposts  were  removed  by  Akber,  it  became 
necassary  to  increase  the  rents  of  land,  which  were  raised  to 
about  oiie-third  of  the  produce,  and  usually  paid  in  money  : 
but  if  any  Imsbandman  thought  be  was  rated  too  high,  he  was 
allowed  to  claim  the  right  of  paying  in  kind,  and  was  thus 
protected  from  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  collectors. 
"Wherever  Akber  established  his  sway  he  made  great  reforms 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  which  had  long  been  very  badly  re¬ 
gulated,  and  in  many  places  had  become  altogether  inactive. 
They  were  now  revived  in  every  city  ;  judges  and  cazis  a)>- 
pointed ;  the  laws  restored ;  the  severity  of  the  penal  code 
was  greatly  mitigated ;  and  the  use  ofTos+m"®"  c'ii'rely  pro¬ 
hibited.  '  - 

In  the  meantime  the  Sultan  was  .steadily  and  successfuliv 
pursuing  the  object  he  had  in  view.  I  he  e’icnt  kiuitflom  of 
Guzerat,  which  iiad  been  in  a  state  of  niiarcliY  c^e^  since  the 
assassination  of  Bahadur,  was  finallv  subdued  and  annexed  (ir 
the  'Mogul  dominions  in  1-573  ;  so  tliat  iii  tuenty  yo^ai.s  fivoi 
the  date  of  his  accession,  vVkbcr  had  made  iiiiti,self  alisoloi'' 
sovereign  of  all  the  country  ihen  known  by  the  name  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.  Among  the  many  conquests  aehie\  (^d  in  tin.-  gi-  a. 
prince  was  that  of  Cashmere,  a  small  hot  h(  iUilifii]  jtioM.iCt  . 

situated  in  an  extensive  plain  among  tlic  Iliuda-i  n^li.  a  - 1 . i 

of  the  Ilemalaya  mountains.  A  long  simce.ssion  of  Hmiln 
princes  liad  ruled  over  Cashmere  jtrcviously  to  ilm  toorU  omh 
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i;eiit\try,  when  .he  last  of  them  was  superseded  by  oue  of  thoan 
Turkish  adventurers  w!io,  a^out  that  period,  founded  so  many 
petty  states  ;  and  the  country  was  ruled  by  his  successors  until 
the  invasion  of  Akber,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of 
Dhlhi  ;  and  a  jaghir  or  feudatory  estate  io  Behar  ivas  granted 
to  the  vanquished  king,  on  condition  that  he  should  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  troops  to  the  Emperor  in  the  manner  of  a 
feudal  vassal.  There  were  many  such  feudatories  during”  the 
sway  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  to  them  was  first  applied  the  title  of 
Zemindar,  a  Persian  word,  meaning  a  holder  of  land, _  and 
since  used  to  designate  those  high  officers  or  agents,  who_nre 
answerable  to  the  government  for  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  lands. 

Cashmere  is  described  as  the  most  enchanting  spot  in  all 
Asia.  It  consists  of  a  broad  luxuriant  valley,  clothed  with 
perpetual  verdure,  and  watered  by  gentle  cascades  fallTDg 
from  the  mountains.  Fruits  and  flowers  abound  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  country  ;  and  the  rose  of  Cashmere,  the  theme  of 
many  a  poet’s  song,  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  natives, 
who,  at  the  time  of  its  appearing  in  all  its  beauty,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  celebrate  an  annual  festival,  called  “  the  Feast  of 
Roses.”  Cashmere  contained  several  large  towns,  besides  a 
great  number  of  pleasant  villages  ;  and  being  considered  by 
the  Hindus  as  a  holy  lasid,  was  full  of  temples  dedicated  to 
various  idols,  and  was  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  India.  The  celebrated  shawls  of  Cashmere  are  made  from 
the  wool  of  the  goats  of  Thibet,  and  this  manufacfairc  was^so 
flourishing  under  the  Mogul  dynasty,  that  the  number  of 
shawl  looms  constantly  at  work  in  the  province,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  forty  thousand  ;  thougli  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  were  not  half  tiiat  number,  and  now  they  are' 
reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand;  yet  the  manufacture  is 
as  good  as  it  was  in  former  days.  The  making  of  a  pair  of 
shawls  of  the  best  kind,  which  are  worth  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds,  will  occupy  fifteen  men  :^)r  eight  months. 

As  long  as  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  ruled  ki- India, 
and  the  princes  and  governors  of  provinces  held  courts  scarcely 
inferior  in  splendour  to  that  of  the  capital,  there  was  als.o  full 
employment  for  manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  rich 
silks,  fine  muslins,  jewellery,  and  goldsmith’s  work  ;  but  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire  there  have  been  no  wealthy  potentate* 
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to  encourage  those  branches  of  industry,  which  declined 
gradually,  until  some  of  the  most  beautiful  were  entirely  lost,', 
Caslimere  became  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Delhi,  one  of  whom  constructed  the  famous  gardens 
of  Shalimar,  where,  erected  on  arches  over  a  lake,  were  .se\'eml 
elegant  saloons,  to  which  the  great  men  of  the  court  resorted, 
to  take  sherbet,  coffee,  and  other  refreshments. 

^,SQon  after  the  conquest  of  Cashmere  Akber  turned  his 
arm.s  against  the  Afghan  tribes  of  tJiose  mountainous  regions 
beyond  the  Indus,  where  the  British  armies  have  been  lately 
engaged.  The  nature  of  the  country  gave  great  advantages 
to  its  inhabitants,  who  were  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
boyhood  to  wander  among  the  intricate  passes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  until.tliey  were  acquainted  witlueyery  path  and  winding, 
and  knew  exactly  at  what  points  an  enemy  might  be  inter¬ 
cepted.  Tiie  way  across  the  Khyber  hills,  which  stretcii  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from  the  western  side  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  Peshawer,  lies  through  many  a  narrow  defile,  while  the 
Hindu-cush  on  the  north  of  the  plain  are  intersected  by  fine 
liroad  valleys,  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  with  others 
branching  out  on  each  side,  and  all  terminating  in  deep  glens, 
hemmed  in  by  the  rugged  mountains,  or  lost  in  the  wilds  of 
some  pathless  forest. 

The  first  expedition  sent  by  Akber  into  the  Afghan  coun¬ 
try  entirely  failed,  for  his  troops  were  beset  in  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  passes,  and  cut  off  by  thousands,  so  that  the  army  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Still  he  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  sub¬ 
duing  that  nation,  and  pursued  the  war  for  fifteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
a  very  imperfect  conquest,  for  although  most  of  the  Afghan 
chiefs  were  brought  to  make  .submission,  and  a  tribute  was 
irnposed  on  them,  their  subjection  was  rather  nominal  than 
real,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  city  of,,Peshawer,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  with  mosques  and  other  fine  buildings.^  In  the 
meantime  he  had  become  hiaster  of  Scind,  an  extemsive 
country,  through  which  the  Indus  takes  its  course,  and  which 
contahoSj-ftmong  other  populous  cities,  those  of  Hyderabad  and 
Tatta,  the  latter  of  which  became  under  the  dominion  of  his 
successors,  one  of  the  most  opulent  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  of  Hindustan.  The  prince  of  Scind  had  in  hi? 
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armies  a  iiiiniber  of  Portuguese  soldiers  and  a  band  of  na¬ 
tives,  dressed  in  tlie  European  fashion,  who  were  the  first 
sepoys  in  India.  After 
the  loss  of  his  territories 
he  was  made  a  noble  of 
Dcdhi,  and  the  large  pror 
vince  of  Scind  was  thus 
added  to  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire. 

The  victories  of  AiJber 
were  never  stained  wit^ 
the  cruelties  that,bad  dis¬ 
graced  those  0(1,,  former 
compterors,  for  tlie  anuji 
had  been  newly;  ancdfih- 
led,  and  the  soldiers -.bea. 
ing  all  i)aid,  were,  jgiot 
permitted  to  plunder  Ahe 
towns,  or  sell  ^  the  pri¬ 
soners  as  slaves.  They 
had,  therefore,  no  motive 
for  seizing  and  carrying 
off  the  peaceable  citizens, 
wliicli  used  to  be  done  to 
a  frightful  extent.  In 
most  cases,  too,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  was 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  laws ;  and  the  ' 
whole  country,  when  finis  united  under  one  government,  was 
in  a  far  more  flourishing  state  than  at  any  former  period. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  attentkMi  of 
Akber  was  called  towards  the  Deckan,  under  the  following 
eircnnistances.  The  king  of  yVhmednagar  had  just  died,  and 
as  he  had  left  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  the  succession  to 
it  was  disputed  by  four  claim.mts,  one  of  whom  having  ob^ 
rained  posse.ssion.  requested  the  aid  of  the  Moguls  to  assist 
him  in  m.aintaining  it.  The  Emperor  sent  two  armies  by  differ¬ 
ent  roads,  into  the  Deckan  ;  but  ere  they  had  reached  their 
destination,  the  chief  to  whose  .succour  they  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  had  been  deposed  by  one  of  the  rival  parties,  headed 
by  Gland  Sultana,  a  celebrated  heroine  of  Indian  liistorv 
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^  A-lio  assumed  the  sovereign  authority,  as  Kegeid  for  her 
nephew,  Bahadar  Nizam  Shah.  The  Moguls  laid  sie<re  to 
the  city,  which  was  defended  by  the  spirited  princess  with  all 
me  ability  of  a  brave  and  experienced  commander.  She  wore 
armour,  directed  all  the  operations,  and  on  one  particular 
occasion,  saved  the  city  from  being  entered  tluougli  a  breach, 
made  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  by  standing  at  the  opening 
alone,  armed  with  a  sword,  until  the  alarm  had  been  given, 
and  assistance  had  arrived. 

The  Moguls,  at  length  being  weary  of  the  contest,  aban¬ 
doned  the  siege  ;  but  hearing  soon  afterh%trds,  that  the  Sul¬ 
tana  had  been  killed  in  a  revolt,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  that  event,  to  storm  the  town,  wlien 
the  young  king  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Hill  fort 
at  Gwalior ;  hut  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Akber  tiiat 
the  conquest  of  Ahmednag.ar  was  completed. 

The  court  of  Akber  was  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever 
been  held  in  India ;  and  his  own  style  of  living  was  of  that 
.sumptuous  character,  tliatthe  mere  description  of  it  may  .seem 
to  partake  of  e-vaggeration.  His  hunting  establishment  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  five  thousand  elephants,  and  double  that 
number  of  horses,  which  were  also  used  in  war  ;  and  when  he 
marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was  prov  ided 
with  an  equipage  that  enabled  him  to  surround  him, self,  even 
in  a  desert,  with  all  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  his  imperial 
palaces.  Whenever  the  army  encamped,  a  vast  sp.ace  was 
enclosed  by  screens  of  red  canva.s.  ornamented  with  gilt 
globes  and  spires,  forming  a  wall,  witlun  which  were  erected 
a  great  number  of  sjdendid  pav  ilions,  richly  furni.sli('d,  .so)nc 
of  which  were  used  as  rooms  of  state,  some  a.s  lianqnefing 
halls,  others  for  retirement  or  rcpo.se  :  while  an  imier  inelo- 
sure  contained  the  apartments  of  the  ladies,  all  fitted  up  in 
the  most  costly  and  elegant  manner.  This  inclosurc,  ;is  we 
are  told,  occtipied  an  area  of  full  five  miles  in  circumference. 

The  birthday  ol’  the  Emperor  was  an  occasion  on  wliieh 
there  was  always  a  grand  exhibition  of  weaitli.  It  wti;-  eele- 
brated  by  the  court  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  (he  cai'iiit!, 
which  was  covered  with  superb  tents,  that  of  (lie  lriii|ieror.  of 
course,  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  tlie  .'■■plcndonr  ol  i(s  tlreora- 
tions,  the  carpets  being  of  silk  and  gold  li.ssiie.  and  liu'  hang- 
ing.s  of  velvet,  fitnirroidered  witli  pearls.  At  tin'  nipier  end  was 
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l)Iaee(l  tin;  tliroiie.  on  wliicli  Akber  sat  to  rpceive  the  homage 
of  the  nobles,  who  were  presented  witli  dresses,  jewels,  horses, ' 
elephants,  or  other  gifts,  according  to  their  rank.  But  tire  most 
extraordinary  display  of  tlie  munificence,  as  well  as  the  riches 
of  t!ie  Emperor,  wa.s  made  on  his  causing  himself  to  be 
weighed  in  golden  scales  three  times,  the  first  balance  bgiiig 
of  gold  pieces,  tiu!  second  of  silver,  the  third  of  perfumes^ll 
which  were  distributed  among  the  spectators  that  crowdedJiie 
plain.  He  also  threw,  in  sport,  among  the  courtiers,  showers 
of  gold  and  silver  nuts,  and  other  fruits,  for  which  even  the 
gravest  of  the  ministers  were  not  too  dignified  to  scn^mble; 
and  these  were  worn  as  favours  for  the  rest  of  the  daj',. 

The  favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor  was  at  Fattehpur 
Sikri,  a  town  which  he  built  liiinself,  in  the  province  of  Agra, 
where  his  spacious  palace  of  white  marble,  and  a  magnificent 
mostpie  near  it,  are  still  standing  in  good  preservation,  al- 
though  the  town  itself  is  nearly  deserted.  TJiejwalb  .aiid 
citadels  of  Agra  and  Allahabad  were  erected  by  this  prince, 
who  ornamented  them  in  the  Indian  stylo,  with  turrets,  domes, 
and  battlements,  and  each  gateway  was  a  stately  edifice  that 
would  have  formed  a  noble  entrance  to  a  royal  palace.  Alla¬ 
habad,  now  so  well  known  as  an  important  British  military 
station,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  derives  a  peculiar  sanctity 
from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
•Jumna,  wliich  causes  it  to  bo  frequented  by  pilgrims,  who 
repair  thither  for  the  jmriKise  of  bathing  at  the  sacred  spot 
where  the  watei's  meet,  Agra  was  the  chief  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  <lnring  tliis  and  tlie  succeeding  reign,  and  was  greatly  ‘ 
embellished  by  Akber  with  many  tine  buildings  ;  but,  as  in 
most  Hindu  towns,  the  .streets  were  narrow  and  unpaved, 
while  the  houses  had  a  very  gloomy  ajqiearance,  being  five  or 
six  stories  high,  and  built  cliietly  of  brick,  with  very  small 
windows,  ])l,aced  at  a  great  height. 

Among  the  arddtectural  wortss  of  the  Emperor  Akbes  was 
a  splendid  mausolemn,  erected  at  Dellu,  in  hououc.  of  his 
father,  Humaynn.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  of  white  marble,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome  of  the  same  inaierial,  and  standing  on  a 
liigli  terrace  ;  so  that  it  is  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and 
forms  a  magnificent  feature  in  tlie  landsciipe ;  but  jts  once 
beautiful  gardens  are  gone  to  decay,  like  most  other  mon  i 
me  ts  of  the  former  wealth  and  grandeur  of  Hindustan. 
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It  was  during  the  reign  of  Akbev,  tl'.ut  Uic  first  Christian 
missionaries  were  received  at  tfie  court,  to  Mhieli  liier’  wore 
invited  by  the  Emperor  himself.  'J'iu;y  were  sent  liy  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  government  from  Goa,  and  resided  ar  Agra  fiftecii 
years,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  al]ow,ed 
to  hold  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  religion  with  tlie  priests 
of  other  persuasions,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  rvas 
accustomed,  on  a  Friday  evening,  to  assemble  all  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  court,  for  the  purjjose  of  holding  discn.s- 
sions,  when  Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews,  Bramius.  and 
Fire-worshippers,  are  all  .allowed  to  give  their  opinions  with¬ 
out  restraint,  and  to  su})povt  them  by  argument.  This  en¬ 
lightened  sovereign  instituted  )uany  public  schools,  both  for 
Hmdus  and  Mohammedans,  wdiere  every  boy  was  educated 
a.coordnig  to  his  prospects  in  life,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  parents  ;  but  most  Hindus  of  rank  had  their  children  in- 
stj'iicted  at  home  by  Brainins,  who  tauglit  them  usually  to 
read  and  Avrite  in  several  languages,  of  which  there  tvere'  not 
less  lhan  ten  spoken  in  various  parts  of  India. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Akber,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  power  in  the  Indian  seas  had  been  almost  superseded 
bv  that  of  the  Dutch,  in  consecptence  of  the  tyranny  of  Philip 
of  Spam,  who  had  prohibited  the  commerce  between  Holland 
and  ^Lisbon  ;  thus  unintentionally  forcing  the  Dutch  to  go  to 
India  for  their  sjnces  and  silks,  instead  of  procuring  them,  as 
heretofore,  in  flie  capital  of  Portugal,  which  was  the  great 
Europettn  mart  for  Indian  commodities.  The  Dutch  obtained 
several  naval  victories  over  the  Porttignese.  and  about  the 
time  of  Akber’s  death,  weie  m  po-e^smn  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  had  fully  establi.slied  tlieir  supremacy  on  tlie  seas  of 


India. 

But  a  far  more  important  f  ircinnstance  as  it; 
lory  of  that  country,  was  the  mcorpoiatum  <jl  a 
India  Company,  by  Queen  hlizabedj,  m  Iko  ><  .i 
the  English  begam  to  mate  voyages  to  the  Indi 
a  long  time,,  they  met  with  \er>  little  sm  rt  s 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  mid  Poitngm  -  aa  ho, 
to  each  other,  Avere  equally  loo  n  .  .cd  *'^'1 

dable  riv'als  as  the  Finglisli  out  of  fh«  tu  id. 


forej  till  after  the  death  of  Akla  i 
gained  by  the  English,  or  permission 


ards  the  his- 


liu 


rt  them  bv  the  ]<2mperur,  who,  at  that  time,  was  usually  styled 
II  tills  country  the  Great  ?.Iogul 
Akber  died  in  the  year  1605,  having  reigned  forty-nine 
ears.  lie  wa.s  buried  at  Agra,  where,  over  his  remaliis,  a 
jdeiidid  tomb  of  white  marble  was  erected,  which  was  of  such 
ast  dimensions,  that,  in  1803,  it  afforded  lodging  to  a  whole 
egiment  of  British  dragoons,  who  made  it  their  quarters  for 
ome  time  after  the  conquest  of  tliat  territory. 


The  last  moments  of  Akber  w-ere  recorded  by  his  successor. 
The  dying  Emperor  requested  that  all  his  omralis  should  be 
brought  to  his  bed-side.  When  tliey  were  assembled,  he 
delivered  a  suitable  address  to  them  ;  and,  after  wistfully 
looking  at  them  all  round,  he  desired  them, 'the  companions  of 
his  glory,  to  forgive  any  offences  of  which  he  might  have  been 
guilty  towards  any  of  them.  He  pointed  to  his  favourite 
scymitar,  and  made  signs  to  his  son.  Selim,  to  biir3  it  on  in  his 
presence.  This  cerem'ofiy  is,  among  the  Turks  of  the  present 
day,  equivalent  to  a  coronation.  He  entreated  his  son  tc 
be  kind  to  the  ladies  of  his  family,  and  never  to  forget  or 
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to  forsake  his  old  friends  and  ilependents.  He  repeated  the 
Moliaminedaii  brief  confession  of  faith,  and  died  in  all  the  forms 
of  a  good  iMussulman.  He  was  endowed  with  great  j^rsonal 
strength  and  activity.  In  his  youth  he  indulged  in  wine  and 
good  living,  but  early  became  sober  and  abstemious,  refraining 
from  animal  food  one  day  out  of  four.  Like  most  great  men, 
he  was  always  satislied  with  very  little  sleep.  Although  con¬ 
stantly  eng!iged  in  wars  or  in  concertuig  improvements  in 
government,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  liis  time,  he  gene¬ 
rally  enjoyed  abundant  leisure  for  study  and  amusement.  No 
prince  or  man  was  ever  fonder  of  active,  maidy  exercise. 
Without  any  particular  necessity,  he  would  ride  upwards  of 
,ii:  two  liundred  miles  in  two  consecutive  days  ;  he  ^vould  \'ery 
often  walk  thirty  or  even  forty  mile.s  a  day  on  foot.  His  his- 

I  tory  is  filled  wdth  instances  of  tlie  most  romantic  courage.  Yet 
III,  it  caiinol  he  said  that  lie  showed  fondness  for  war.  He  took 

II  the  field  wlienever  lie  deemed  it  necessary,  and  remained  in  it 

I  until  the  fate  of  tlie  war  was  decided  ;  but  then  he  returned 
11;  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  left  his  lieutenants  to  finish  the 
i!  military  operations.  In  some  cases  the  campaigns  were  very 

II  long  ;  but  his  conquests,  when  concluded,  were  complete.  N<i 
r  part  of  India,  except  that  near  the  capital,  can  be  said  to  have 

been  thorouglily  subdued  by  tVic  Moguls,  until  Ids  time.  AVc 
learn  from  a  Portuguese  missionary,  who  visited  his  court. 
'  that  he  was  white  like  a  Eui  opean,  singularly  affable,  and  o' 
,  sagacious  intellect.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry  anu 
of  literature  in  general,  and  literature  has  repaid  his  affectiofi 
jiy  rettording  his  sayings  and  doings.  I  o  this  day,  no  name  is 
niore  frequently  on  the  lijis  of  the  Mussulmans  of  India  than 
tluit  of  the  Great  Akber. 
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E  f^i^eror  Akber  was  succeeded 
b:s^s  son  iSelim.  Who  assum^the 
presun iptuous  title  of  Jehanghir. 
or  Connueror  of  the  World  :  .  and, 
altlwugb  not  equal^^to  his  illus- 

gfeat  soveref^,  und^  do- 

ifiipon  the  empire  lost  none  of  its 
power  and  s^endour,  Trttg*early 
part  of  his  reign  was  distinguisi^ 
by"liii^  marriage  witFonF'  of 
the  ^ost  "beajjijiiL^a^^^fiBted 
wojnen  that  ever  appeared  in  the 

Easb^EITerSlS^t^'Tj'lur"^^!^ 

who  is  better  -knaw-iL-ia..  tales 
of  hctioiuhxJhe  name  of  JSTur  Maiial,  or  the  “Light  of 

theJtJarem.” 

The  life-of  JSiur  Jehan  is  full  of  romantic  inter^l.  Her 
father,  thejoit  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  hacTbeeh  re^med-%  a 
series  of  misfortunes  to  a  state  of_poverty  that  braced  him,  at 
Imig th,  to  leave  his  iiathm  coulntry ,  TiTTlieTiope  of  obtaining 
some  employ^nt  in  India.  Accompanied  his  wife  and 
family,  he-joitidd-a.xajasian  that  wag  gmiig.Jx4jL1eI1ir;  and  on 
tiie  way,  in  the  city  of  Candahw,  wt^born  the  future  empress 
of  the  countryA®  ""hich  her  parents  HeiB-^ujneying  to  se^  a 
livelihood.  The'distressed  condition  of  .thejaGth^aasSchild 
excited  the  comjjassiou  of  a  rich  raerghaut— belaa^ig==te-the 
caravan,,  wlio  showed  great  kindness  to  the  whole  family 
during  the  refit  of  the  journey  ;  and,  being  a  maa  of  some  con¬ 
sideration,  had  influence  enough  to  obtalh.'Sir  the  lather  a 
sulnjrdinate  employment  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Akher. 

I'l’lie  little  girl,  wlio  had  been  the  unconscious  cause  of  her 
father’s  introduction  to  so  good  a  friend,  soon  began  to  attract 
notice  by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  as  she  grew  Older, 
was  almost  con.stantly  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  where 
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Selim  used  frequently  to  see  her,  and  was  no  less  fascinated  by 
her  sprightly  wit  than  by  tiie  graces  of  her  person. 

The  attachment  is  supposed  to  have  been  mutual ;  but  the! 
young  lady,  whose  father  had  been  raised  to  a  high  post  at  the  1 
court,  was  already  affianced  to  a  Persian  officer  in  the  servicPi 
of  the  Emperor,  who  conferred  on  him  a  large  estate  in  Ben-  j 
gal,  and  hastened  the  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  removing  t 
the  dangerous  beauty  to  a  distance  from  her  royal  lover.  The  ■ 
prince  also  married  ;  but  as  it  was  allowable  for  him  to  have  as  ; 
many  wives  as  he  pleased,  he  had  no  sooner  come  to  the  ^ 
throne  than  he  determined  to  obtain  his  first  love,  wdiose  ab-  | 
sence  had  produced  no  change  in  his  affection  ;  .and,  with  that  i 
view,  lie  induced  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  to  devise  some  pretext  i 
for  placing  the  husband  in  confinement  for  a  few  days,  during  / 
which  the  lady  might  be  carried  off  from  his  house  and  con-  ' 
veywl  to  the  capital.  The  viceroy  accordingly  sent  for  Shere  1 
Afgan,  the  husband,  who,  having  a  suspicion  that  some  wrong  ■ 
was  intended,  concealed  a  dagger  in  his  dress,  tvhicli'he  drew  I 
forth  on  the  first  symptom  of  violence,  and  stabbed  the  vice-  , 
roy  to  the  heart.  The  guards  instantly  rushed,  forward  and  | 
struck  down  the  assailant  with  their  scymitars.  His  death, 
therefore,  which  ensued  immediately,  was  the  consequence  of  j 
his  own  rashness,  and  not  the  contrivance  of  the  Emperor ;  j 
ahUiough  it  appears  that  his  wdfe  was  not  at  first  satisfied  of 
ti  lit  fact,  since  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  wmuld  consent  to  j 
n,  ;«.rry  Jehanghir,  notwithstanding  her  early  attachment.  At.  > 
length,  however,  being  convinced  ot  his  innocence,  she  gave/ 
him  her  hand,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrai^  with  great! 
splendour. 

.  Few  w'omen,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  high  a  consideration 
at  a  Mohammedan  court,  or  took  so  large  a  share  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  as  Nur  Jeii4p.  Her  ascendancy  over  tlie  Emperor 
was  unbounded :  he'Chnsulted  her  on  all  affairs  of  import¬ 
ance  ;  her  name  was  eveh  associated  with  his  on  tiie  coin  ;  and 
his  chief  happiness  sehmed  to  consist  in  exalting  and  surround¬ 
ing  her  with  honours  such  as  ajjperfain  to  a  reigning  sov(!rcign, 
Nur  Jelian  made  a  good  use  of  lier  influence  ;  and  licr  f  ither. 
who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier,  was  one  of  die 
best  ministers  that  ever  ruled  at  tlie  court  of  an  eastern 
prince. 

Nur  Jehan’s  capacity  was  not  less  remarkable  ilian  hoi 


CAPTAIN  IIA 


KINS  LANDS  AT  SURAT. 


/trace  and  beauty  :  it,  was  exerted  in  matters  proper  to  her  sex 
|is  well  as  in  state  affairs.  The  magnificence  of  the  Enperor’s 
court  wa.s  increased  by  iier  taste,  and  the  expense  was  ditui- 
Lished  by  her  good  arrangement.  She  contrived  improve- 
Xients  in  the  furniture  of  apartments ;  introduced  female 
Idres.ses  more  becoming  than  any  in  use  before  her  time;  and 
it  is  a  question  in  India,  wdietherit  is  to  her  or  her  mother 
I  that  they  owe  the  invention  of  ottar  of  roses.  One  of  the 
I  accompli.shments  by  which  she  captivated  Jehanghir  is  said  to 
liave  been  her  facility  in  composing  extempore  verses.”J^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  .1  ehanghir,  an  English  cap- 
ttrin,  named  Hawkins,  who  liad  been  sent  out  by  the  East  India 
FCompany,  landed,  in  the  autumn  of  1608,  at  Surat,  where  he 
Ihad  an  interview  with  the  viceroy,  who,  after  raising  many  ob¬ 
jections,  gave  him  permission  to  dispose  of  his  cargo,  but  told 
jhiin  he  must  not  bring  any  more  goods  to  the  ports  of  India, 
lor  attempt  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  coast,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Emperor.  The  captain  soon  discovered  that 
Shis  viceroy  was  leagued  with  the  Portuguese  to  prevent  the 
fEnglish  from  obtaining  a  settlement  in  the  country.  II 
itherefore  determined  to  make  a  journey  to  Agra,  and  see  tl 
jEmperor  himself.  On  his  arrival  in  that  capital  he  wi  ' 
immediately  admitted  to  an  audience,  for  Jehanghir  was 
easy  of  access  that,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  cluster  of  golden  bel 
hung  in  his  private  apartment,  and  attached  to  a  chain  outshl 
the  palace  gate.  These  bells  might  be  rung  by  any  person  wl  ( 
wished  to  see  him  out  of  the  regular  hours  of  public  businee  j 
— a  plan  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  attendant  officers  froi  r. 
refusing  to  admit  a  petitioner. 

Captain  Hawkins  presented  a  letter  from  his  sovereign,  James 
tlie  First,  which  was  translated  to  Jehanghir  by  one  of  the 
Partuguese  .Jesuits,  of  whom  there  were  several  at  the  court. 
The  Emperor  was  liigbly  pleased  with  the  British  officer,  in-' 
vited  him  every  day  to  the  court,  conversed  with  him  freely 
in  the  Turkish  language,  and  treated  him  for  some  time  with 

I  distinguished  favour.  At  lengtn,  however,  he  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  that  if  lie  encouraged  the  English  to 
’rade  to  his  dominions,  the  Portuguese,  who,  he  was  told,  were 
a  richer  and  more  powerful  nation,  would  cease  to  visit  his 
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ports,  and  he  would  thereby  lose  all  the  advantages  derived  ) 
from  the  commerce  of  that  people,  which  produced  a  coirsi- 1 
derable  revenue  to  the  government.  In  consequence  of  the.se  i 
representations  the  Emperor  did  not  grant  the  request  con- 1 
tained  in  the  letter  of  King  James,  but  dismissed  the  captain/ 
in  rather  a  summary  manner  ;  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  man  I 
date,  by  which  the  English  were  forbidden  to  return  to  his| 
dominions. 

Some  of  the  states  of  tlie  Deckan  were  at- this  time  in  rebel-i 
lion,  and  most  of  them  ill-governed  ;  in  consequence  of  whicli 
all  that  part  of  India  was  in  a  very  disturbed  and  disorderly  state 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Jehanghir,  whose  son",  Shah 
•  Jehan,  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  suppressing  various 
insurrections.  In  consequence  of  these  wars  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  native  princes,  manj'  of  the  towns  bore  signs 
of  devastation  in  almost  every  part. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  co« tinned  to  make  voyages  toi 
different  ports,  but  with  very  little  success,  until  1616,  when  a| 
regular  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Jehanghir,  conducted? 
by  .Sir  Thomas  Koe. 

j  Sir  Thomas  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  24th  of  January, 

,  161o,  and  arrived  in  September  at  Surat,  where  he  lauded  in  | 
brreat  pomp  with  eighty  men-at-arms  in  his  train.  As  then 
Mogul  Emperor  was  then  residing  at  Ajmir,  our  envoy,  after/ 

^  iomc  rest,  proceeded  thither  through  the  country-of  tiie  Eaj-l 
P*  .joots.  He  arrived  at  Ajmir  on  the  23rd  of  December,  but/ 
was  not  admitted  to  court  till  the  10th  of  January,  1616.1 
"The  Emperor  received  him  with  unusual  honour,  and  he.  waJ 
assured  by  the  Mogul  courtiers  that  no  other  ambassador,  notl 
even  from  their  co-religionists  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  \ 
or  Persia,  had  ever  obtained  .so  flattering  a  reception.  iMany  \ 
other  interviews  followed  ;  and,  as  both  the  Emperor  and 
amb;i.s,sadqr  were  of  a  sportive  turn,  they  had.  by  means  olW 
interpreters,  .some  jocular  conversation.  Sir  'rbomas.  Iiowever.  / 
soon  found  tluit  his  success  was  thwarted  by  the  iiitiigiies  oil 
the  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  hy  tiic  suspicion  or  eimiioil 
of  the  Emperor’s  favourite  .son  and  juinisters. 

The  envoy  was  greatly  surjiristM  at  the  familiar  maimer; 
of  the  .sovereign,  and  the  jaiblicity  with  wi.icli  lie  was  sm 
rounded,  in  the  morning  he  miglil  consfantly  Ik-  .sei  n  at  tin 
windows  of  the  palace,  before  which  a  crowd  ngiilarb 
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Assembled ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  always  took  his  seat  in 
|he  durbar,  or  hall  of  audience,  wliere  he  held  both  a  council 
Jbf  state  and  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  open  to  every  one. 
The  palace  of  Ajmir  overlooked  an  open  plain,  on  which 

I  combats  of  wild  elepliants  and  tigers  were  frecLueiitly  exhi¬ 
bited  for  the  amusement  of  the  Emperor,  who  evinced  great 
delight  in  witnessing  them.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  also  derived  much  enjoyment  from  these  barbarous 
spectacles,  and  on  most  grand  occasions  entertained  their 
guests  with  similar  conflicts,  for  which  purpose  a  temporary 
theatre  was  erected  of  bamboo,  bound  tightly  together,  and 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  tiger,  whose  op¬ 
ponent  was  usually  a  buffalo,  which,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  very 
tierce  and  powerful  animal. 

according  to  Roe,  the  Emperor  kept  his  state  when  in 
foublic.  The  scenes  he  witnessed  at  his  private  interviews 
Bonn  a  curious  contrast  to  the  grandeur  with  which  the  great 
(Mogul  was  even  then  surrounded.  lie  sate  on  a  low  throne 
/all  covered  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies  ;  and  there  was. 

I  a  great  display  of  gold  plate,  vases,  and  goblets  studded  withf ' 
/  jewels.  The  party  was  free  from  all  restraint,  scarcely  one  of^  ■' 
I  them  remaining  sober.  Jehanghir  himself  never  left  off  drink-| 

I  ing  until  he  dropped  to  sleej),  when  the  lights  were  extin-' 

I  guished  and  the  company  withdrew'.  On  these  occasions  hei 
:  was  overflowing  with  kindness,  which  increased  with  the 
■  effects  of  the  wine.  But  he  did  not  always  retain  the  sociable 
(  feelings  in  the  morning.  On  one  occasion,  wlien  a  courtier 
i  indiscreetly  alluded  in  public  to  a  drinking-bout  of  the  pre-  ‘ 

[  ceding  night,  the  Emperor  affected  surprise,  inquired  what 
<  other  persons  had  shared  in  this  breach  of  the  law,  and  ordered 
those,  named  to  be  so  severely  bastinadoed  that  one  of  them 
,  died.  He  was  always  very  strict  in  public,  and  would  never 
j  admit  a  person  into  his  presence  who  betrayed  signs  of  having 
been' drinking  w'inaj This,  how'cver,  was  of  little  use:  like 

j  and  his  most  secret  proceedings  were  known  to  every' man  in 
'i  the  capital  w'ithin  a  few  hours  after  they  took  place.  Although 
'•  he  was  sometimes  crfiel,  and  sometimes  very  mean  and  pue¬ 
rile,  Roe  considered  .Jehanghir  as  a  prince  wanting  neither  in 
good  feeling  nor  in  good  sense.  He  speaks  highly  in  some 
respects  of  a  few  great  men  about  the  court,  but  he  repre 
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»eiits  the  elass  as  unprincipled,  and  all  the  grandees  c,s  open  to) 
corrnpdon.  He  describes  the  militarj^  spirit  as  already  much 
declined,  and  speaks  of  the  Kajputs  and  Patans  as  the  only 
brave  soldiers  to  be  found  in  India.  Tlie  treaty  Roe  had  to 
negotiate  hung  on  for  upwards  of  two  years,  until  he  bril’ed 
the  minister,  Asof  Khan,  with  a  valuable  pearl :  then  all  w^ent 
on  smoothly  and  well.  Hie  English  had  already  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat.  Roe  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  confirmation  of  former  grants,  and  an  extended 
pi'ii'ilege  of  having  resident  English  agents  at  some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  empire.  The  able  ambassador  then 
returned  to  the  coast  and  sailed  to  Persia,  where  he  succeeded 
in  obt:iining  every  privilege  which  could  promote  the  trade  ol 
tlie  Engli.sh  East  India  Company  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  that  few  great  things  have  had  a\ 
smaller  beginning  than  that  stupendous  anomaly,  the  Britislr 
Empire  in  India. 

In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  there  was  a  gi-eat  influx  df 
Europeans,  and  considerable  encouragement  was  given  to  tha 
Cliurch  of  Rome.  Jehanghir  had  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  at  the  head  of  his  rosary  ;  and  two  of  his  nephews' 
embraced  Christianity  with  his  full  approbation. 

The  language  of  tlw  court  was  Pcrsi|fl'\i  hut  nl],  chisses 
spoke  Hindustane,  and  the  Emperor  and  some  of  his  minis- 
ters  w^re^eir  versed  in  Tiirkish. 

Our  envoy  remarked  the  extraordinary  imitative  talent  of 
the  people.  One” of  the  presents  he  had  brought  out  from 
England  was  ^  shon  time  several  coaches 

were  built,  far  superior  in  materials  and  fully  equal  in  work- 
ra^nsKipT  He  also  gave  a  picture  to  tE^irogul,  and  was  soon 
af^f’^resenterwi^seyerapcjaii&s,'^  wlydriie  had  great 

Sir  Thomas  very  clearly  foresaw  the  insurrections  and  rebel-j 
lions  which  took  jilace  not  very  long  after  his  departure  for] 
Persia  and  England.  The  relation  of  his  Embassy  well  me-f 
rits  to  be  read  at  full  length.  It  contains  much  information 
that  may  be  useful  even  now. 

As  Jehanghir  advanced  in  years,  his  life  was  embittered  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  son,  Shah  .lehan,  who  had  great  reason  ti 
apprehend  that  the  Emperor,  acting  under  tlie  influence  of  hi^ 
Empress,  Nur  Mahal,  intended  to  nominate  the  husband  ol' 
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lady’s  daugliter  as  liis  successor  to  the  throne.  It  was 
Ivith  a  view  of  counteracting  this  design  that  he  openly  raised 
|Iiis  standard  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father,  and  seized  on 
fthe  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  from  which  he  led  a  body 
I  of  troops  to  secure  the  fortress  of  Allahabad ;  but  the  Em- 
5)eror  had  sent  out  an  army,  under  the  command  ‘of  Mohabat 
Khan,  to  intercept  his  march ;  and  a  battle  took  place  near 
Allahabad,  where  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  Deckan.  All  his  former  adherents  now  deserted  him  ; 
and  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  establishing  his  claim  by 
force,  he  wrote  a  humble  and  repentant  letter  to  his  father, 
who  replied  to  it  by  demanding  that  he  should  send  his  two 
sons,  Dara  Sheko  and  Aurengzebe,  as  hostages  for  his  future 
good  behaviour.  The  young  princes  were  accordingly  sent  to 
their  grandfather  ;  but  before  the  monarch  had  grant^  a  par¬ 
don  to  his  rebellious  son,  his  own  career  was  brought  to  a 
close,  his  death  being  preceded  by  some  remarkable  events^ 
Mohabat  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  great  ability  and  the  chief 
commander  of  the  army,  had  incurred  the  displeasure'  of  the 
fhnpress,  whose  unbounded  influence  over  her  husband  em¬ 
powered  her  to  ruin  any  individual  who  might  be  imprudent 
enough  to  excite  her  enmity.  Mohabat,  who,  after  his  victory 
over  Shah  Jehan,  had  remained  in  occupation  of  Bengal,' was 
very  much  astonished  at  receiving  an  order  from  the  Emperor 
to  repair  immediately  to  his  camp  to  answer  certain  charges 
brought  against  him,  which  lie  knew  to  be  utterly  false.  Still 
it  was  necessary  to  obey  the  summons  ;  and  he  set  out,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  fi^■e  thousand  Eajputs,  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  safely  rely.  Immediately  before  his  departure,  he  had 
betrothed  his  daughter  to  a  youth  of  noble  family,  without 
applying  to  the  Emperor  for  his  consent,  as  was  customary 
among  the  Moliammedan  nobles  •,  and  Jehanghir,  who  was  in 
no  frame  of  mind  to  overlook  such  an  offence,  vented  his 
wrath  on  the  unoffending  bridegroom,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
beaten  almost  to  death,  having  previously  seized  the  dowry  he 
had  received  from  Mohabat.  The  indignant  father-in-law  de¬ 
termined  to  revenge  the  insult,  proceeded  at  once  with  his 
army  of  Rajputs  to  tlid  fents  of  his  royal  master,  who  was  en- 
l■amped  on  the  banks  of  the  ITydaspes,  but  had  sent  his  troop.s 
o^er  tlie  river,  intending  to  follow  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
The  monarch  was  reposing  on  a  couch  when  a  rude  noise  di» 
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turbed  his  slumbers,  and  starting  up,  be  saw  himself  su, 
rounded  b}'  armed  men,  and  recognizing  Moliabat  Khan, 
exclaimed,  “  Traitor,  what  means  this?  ”  Mohabat,  kneeling 
before  him  with  a  look  of  deep  humility,  declared  that  yo 
treason  was  jntended,  but  begged  that  his  majesty  would  rise 
and  mount  his  elephant,  that  tlie  people  might  see  that  lie  was 
safe  ;  and  as  Jehanghir  had  no  means  of  resistance,  he  was 
obliged  to  comply,  and  rode  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  by  the 
side  of  Mohabat,  to  the  tent  of  that  chief,  who  had  thus  boldly 
made  him  a  prisoner. 

Ko  sooner  was  Nur  Mahal  informed  of  the  capture  of  her 
lord,  than  she  set  out  to  join  tlie  army. 

“  The  bridge  had  been  burned  by  the  Eajputs,  and  the  army 
began  to  pass  by  a  dangerous  ford.  It  v.'as  a  narrow  shoai 
betw'een  deep  water,  and  full  of  dangerous  pools  ;  so  that  the 
passage  was  not  effected  without  the  utmost  disorder  ;  many 
were  obliged  to  swim,  and  all  landed  with  their  powder 
wetted,  weighed  down  with  their  drenched  clothes  and  armour  ; 
and  in  this  condition,  and  before  they  could  make  good  their 
footing  on  tlie  opposite  bank,  they  were  obliged  to  engage 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Nur  Jehan,  on  her  elephant, 
was  among  the  foremost :  with  difficulty  she  effected  a  landing, 
but  she  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
foe.  The  Eajputs  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground  :  they 
poured  down  showers  of  balls,  rockets,  and  arrows  on  tlie 
troops  in  the  ford,  and,  rushing  down  on  those  who  were  land¬ 
ing,  drove  them  back  into  the  water  sword  iti  hand.  A  scene 
of  universal  tumult  and  confusion  ensued  ;  tlie  ford  w.as  clicked 
with  horses  and  elephants  ;  some  fell  and  were  trampled  under 
foot,  others  sunk  in  the  pools  and  were  unable  to  regain  tlie 
shoal,  and  numbers  plunged  into  the  river,  and  ran  Ihe  chance 
of  making  good  their  passage,  or  being  swept  aw'ay  by  tlie 
stream.  Tlie  most  furious  assault  W’as  directed  on  Nur  Jehan  : 
her  elephant  was,surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Kajpiils ;  her 
guards  were  overpowered  and  cut  dowm  at  its  feet;  iinlls  and 
arrow's  fell  thickly  round  lier  liowdah  ;  and  one  of  tiic  laUcr 
wounded  the  infant  daughter  of  Shohriar,  wdio  was  sealed  in 
her  lap.  At  length  her  driver  was  killed  ;  and  liiT  eleplianf. 
having  received  a  cut  on  the  proboscis,  dirslicd  into  the  river, 
and  .soon  sunk  in  deep  water,  and  was  carried  dowm  by  the 
stream  Xf*ei  veral  idnnge.s.  Im  swam  out  and  readied  the 
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f]ijL^.ore,  when  NurJehan  was  surrounded  by  her  won)^n,  who 
L-caine  shrieking  and  lamenting,  and  found  her  howdah  stained 
^  with  blood,  and  herself  busy  in  extracting  the  arrow,  and 
binding  up  the  wound  of  the  infant.  Fedai  Khan  had  made 
aiiother  attempt,  during  the  confusion  of  the  battle,  to  enter  the 
enemy’s  camp  at  an  unsuspected  point,  and  had  penetrated  so 
far  that  his  balls  and  arrows  fell  within  the  tent  where  Jehanghir 
was  seated ;  but  the  general  repulse  forced  him  also  to  retire. 
He  effected  his  retreat,  wounded,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
liis  men,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
llohtas,  of  which  he  was  the  governor.”* 

The  deliverance  of  the  Emperor  was,  however,  shortly  act 
complished  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Nur  Mahal,  but  he 
died  very  soon  afterwards,  and  Shah  Jehan,  with  the  powerful 
support  of  Mohabat  Khan,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  in 
the  year  1627.  “  Among  the  occurrences  of  Jehanghir’s  reign 
may  be  mentioned  an  edict  ^against  the  use  of  tobacco,  which 
was  then  a  novelty.  It  would  be  curious,  as  marking  the 
epoch  of  the  introduction  of  a  practice  now  universal  in  Asia, 
if  the  name  of  tambacu,  by  which  it  is  known  in  most  eastern 
countries,  were  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  its  American 
origin.^  ”  ■ 

*  Elphinstone.  f  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone,  ‘  Hist.  Ind,’ 
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HE  tii)l(3ndour  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
Wit's  ne\er  so  great,  even  in  the  time 
of  Akber,  as  during  the  reign  of 
Shall  Jehan,  whose  taste  for  profuse 
expenditure  exhibited  itself  in  everj' 
possible  form.  HgJbuiltjtiewjialaces 
in  ;dl  the  principal  cities,  and  lavished 
vast  sums  of  money  on  show's  and 
festivals.  His  retinue  W'aa  .more  nu¬ 
merous.  and  his  whole  establishment 
on  a  grander  scale  than  that  of  his 
predeC^.soTS  ;  and,  altogether,  he  w  as 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  sove- 
icign,  with  regard  to  wealth,  that 
ever  reigned  in  India.  The  most 


)  brilliant  specimen  of  his  extrava- 

I  gance  was  the  celebrated  P«acock 

I  Throne,  resplendent  with  diamonds, 

which  is  supposed  to  have  cost  six 
millions  sterling.  It  took  its  name  from  its  principal  orna¬ 
ment,  a  peacock  with  a  spreading  tail,  the  colours  of  which 
were  represented  by  different  kinds  of  precious  stones. .  This 
glittering  appendage  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  is^sub- 
sequently  rnentioned  among  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Persian 
conqueror,  Nadir  Shah. 

The  influence  of  the  Empress  Nur  Jehan  expired  with  her 
husband.  She  was  placed  in  temporary  confinement,  and 
after  her  release  never  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs.  She  was,^iowever,  treated  with  respect,  and  allowed 
a  stipend  of  250,000/.  a-year.  She  wore  no  colour  but  wlnte 
(inottrulng  in  India)  after  Jehanghir’s  death  ;  she  abstained 
from  all  amusements,  and  appeared  to  devote  her  life  to  the 
meniory'bf  her  husband.  She  died  in  the  year  1646,  and  was 
buried  iff  a  tomb  she  had  herself  erected  close  to  tliat  of 
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Soon  after  tlie  accession  of  Shah  .Tehan,  Mohabat  Khan, 
who  had  l:)ceu  appointed  governor  of  the  Deckan,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  display  his  military  talent  in  repelling  an  invasion 
of  the  Uzbeks,  who  had  entered  Cabul,  and  after  having 
ravaged  the  country,  had  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  these  barbarians  to  flight,  but  he  had  scarcely 
jjcrformcd  tliis  service,  before  a  serious  insurrection  in  the 
Deckan  obliged  the  Emperor  to  take  the  field  in  person.  There 
was  a  great  chief,  named  Khan  Lodi,  who  had  held  a  high 
military  command  under  Jehanghir,  to  whom  he  had  been 
faithfully  attached,  but  was  now  suspected  of  aiming  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  independent  principality  for  himself.  'The  Emperor, 
however,  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  him,  as  he  vvas  very  jiopular  in  the  Deckan,  and, 
with  that  view,  sent  for  him  to  the  court,  where  he  was 
honourably  received,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  his  family 
at  Agra,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  retainers.  He 
probably  entertained  some  doubts  of  his  own  security,  which 
were,  at  length,  confirmed  by  an  anonymous  communication, 
warning  him  to  keep  on  his  guard,  as  the  Emperor  only  waited 
an  opporftinity  to  imprison  him  on  a  false  charge.  Khan  Lodi 
speedily  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  openly  out  of  the 
city,  at  the  head  of  two  thousiuid  Afghan  warriors,  accom¬ 
panied  by  twelve  of  his  own  sons,  and  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
in  tlieir  howdahs,  mounted  on  elephants. 

Khan  Lodi  was  originally  an  Afghan  of  low  birth,  but  he 
had  all  the  pride  and  unruliness  of  his  nation  in  India,  and  it 
appears  that  he  had  ambition  enough  to  aim  even  at  the  throne 
of  Delhi.  He  appears  to  have  been  cruel,  remorseless,  and  false 
and  treacherous  beyond  even  the  usual  Afghan  measure.  His 
present  proceeding  was,  naturally,  treated  as  an  act  of  open 
defiance,  and  tlie  royal  troops  were  marched  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  daring  chieftain,  who  was  compelled  to  give  battle,  and  was 
defeated.  He  saved  himself,  however,  though  with  difficulty, 
by  swimming  over  a  river,  and  concealed  liimself  among  the 
woods  of  Gondwana,  from  which  he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Nizam  Shah,  the  king  of  Ahmednagar,  who  promised  to 
assist  him.  The  three  great  kingdoms  of  the  Deckan  had 
recovered  their  ancient  limits,  and  Ahmednagar,  the  most 
extensive  of  them,  joined  the  Mogul  dominions ;  therefore  the 
Emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  entered  the 
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Deckan  in  formidable  array.  Nizam  Shah  and  Khan  Lodi  met 
him  near  Doulatabad,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Emperor  was  victorious,  and  Lodi  fled  towards  the  Afghan 
country  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  he  made  a 
desperate  stand  with  his  few  followers,  and  bravely  defended 
himself  until  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  when  his  head 
was  cut  off,  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  Emperor. 


One  of  the  most  powerful  adherents  of  Khan  Lo 
this  war,  had  been  Shalijee,  a  famous  Mahratta  c 
the  father  of  Sevaj^e,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratti 
Tlie  country  of  the  Mahrattas  was  a  mountainov 
south  of  tlie  Ncrbuddah  river,  defended  on  the 
the  Ghauts,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  beiuc 
mountains  and  sea,  called  the  Concan.  Soiyit! 
rhis  tract  are  very  rugged,  and  ahnost  inacccssildi 
fount  of  the  thick  forests,  and  inoimlain  torre 
i  iii-  <loWM  the  sides  of  the  stetH)  rocks,  but,  in  olln 
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it  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  hemp,  and  cocoa  nuts.  The 
sides  of  the  inouiitaiiis  are  mostly  covered  with  large  trees, 
but  the  summits  are  barren  and  rocky,  and  only  to  be  reached 
by  the  winding  paths,  and  rude  flights  of  steps,  leading  to 
different  fortresses  ;  the  approaches  being  guard^  by  towers 
and  massive  gateways,  erected  by  the  princes  who  have  ruled 
over  the  country  at  various  times.  The  Mahratta  6*hief8  were 
not  sprung,  like  tlie  Bajpoots,  from  a  noble  race,  but  were 
originally  Sudras,  of  llie  same  caste  with  their  own  people, 
and  derived  their  consequence  from  having  long  filled  the 
ancient  hereditary  offices  of  heads  of  villages.  After  the 
Mohammedan  conquests,  lands  were  bestowed  on  many  of 
these  persons  for  military  service ;  so  that  almost  every 
Maliommedan  prince  had  his  feudal  vassals  among  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  chieftains,  who  furnished  him  with  a  certain  number  of 
troops,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  jaghir,  or  fief.  Hindu 
titles  were  frequently  bestowed  with  the  lands,  such  as  those 
of  Raja,  Naick,  Rao,  and  others  of  less  importance ;  so  that  a 
race  of  Mahratta  nobles  was  created,  who,  in  the  time  of  Shah 
Jehan,  began  to  be  distinguished  in  history. 

Trained  to  military  exercises  from  their  early  years,  the 
young  Mahrattas  were  taught  to  regard  learning  as  a  pur¬ 
suit  better  adapted  to  Bramins  than  to  soldiers  :  and  as  few  of 
them  could  either  read  or  write,  every  great  chief  kept  in  his 
employ  a  number  of  Bramins,  as  writers,  and  men  of  bdsiness, 
some  of  whom  managed  his  estate  and  private  affairs,  while 
others  were  employed  in  public  transactions,  and  often  sent  on 
embassies,  in  which  capacity  they  were  called  V akeels. 

'  The  women  in  the  Mahratta  country  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  are  often  found  taking  a  considerable  share 
in  public  affairs,  when  the  death  of  a  husband,  or  the  minority 
of  a  son,  made  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  ;  and,  for 
1  this  reason,  widows  were,  in  most  cases,  dissuaded  from 
) sacrificing  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile.  At  the  death®! 
her  husband,  therefore,  a  lady  of  rank  generally  laid  aside  the 
t  veil  which,  during  his  life,  she  had  always  worn,  as  it  was 
considered  undignified  to  appear  unveiled  in  the  presence  ol 
men,  except  where  the  lady  was  required  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  absent  chief. 

During  the  greater  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  the  Mah- 
ra'tas  were  held  under  suBremacy  by  the  two  chief  save 
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reigTis  of  the  Deckan,  the  kings  of  Bijapur  and  Ahmednagar, 
particularly  by  those  of  Bijapur,  a  distinguished  race  of 
princes  known  as  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty.  The  capital  of 
that  once  great  kingdom  is  now  in  ruins ;  hut  its  splendid 
mosques,  naausoleums,  and  palaces,  altliough  falling  intp 
decay,  are  among  the  grandest  works  of  art  that  are  met 
with  in  sonthern  India.  Among  these  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah,  who  was  reigning  when  fhe  Portuguese  took  the 
town  of  Goa,  holds  a  distinguished  p^ace,  both  for  its  im¬ 
mensity,  and  the  elegance  of  its  structure.  Ibraliim  Adil 
Shah  entrusted  the  affairs  of  his  government  chiefly  to  the 
Mahratta  Bramins,  whose  general  influence  was  thereby 
greatly  increased  ;  and  he  numbered  among  his  vassals  some 
of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  country.  The  kings  of. 
Ahmednagar  had  also  their  vassal  chiefs,  amongst  whom  the 
greatest  was  Jadu  Eao,  who  held  a  jaghir  for  the  maintenance 
of  ten  thousand  horse  soldiers,  and  had,  like  all  other  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  a  vast  number  of  followers  and  depen¬ 
dents.  One  of  these  was  Malojee  Bonsla,  the  head  of  a 
small  village  near  Doulatabad,  who,  through  the  patronage  of 
Jadu,  had  obtained  a  command  in  the  armies  of  the  sovereign 
of  Ahmednagar,  but  still  was  classed  among  the  retainers  of 
•ladu  Eao,  until  a  singular  incident  placed  them  on  very  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  with  each  other. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Hindus  for  all  great  men  to 
invite  their  dependents  to  their  houses  to  celebrate  the  festival 
of  the  Holi,  on  which  occasion  they  were  at  liberty  to  take 
their  children  with  them  ;  and  Malojee  Bonsla  -went  in  the 
year  1599,  accompanied  by  his  son  Shahjee,  a  fine  boy  about 
five  years  of  age.  to  the  residence  of  his  patron  .Jadu  Eao,  to 
enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  season.  The  noble  countenance  of 
the  young  Shahjee  attracted  the  notice  of  Jad\i,  who  seated 
him  on  his  knee,  and  calling  hi.s  owm  little  daughter  to  him,  a 
child  of  three  years  of  age,  he  asked  her  playfully  if  she 
w'ould  have  that  pretty  boy  for  her  husband,  to  which  she 
readily  assented,  and  threw  some  balls  of  red  powder  at  him. 
which  cau.stA  much  laughter  among  the  company.  But  great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  little  lady’s  father,  when  IMalojee, 
rising,  apjrealed  to  all  present  to  hear  witness  tliat  tlicir  cluef 
had  affianced  his  daughter  .leejee  to  Shahjee  Bonsla  ;  and 
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)n(*  w)nM  flciiy  Itic  fuct,  iilthoiigh  every  one  was  sensible  that 
.e  liiid  done  so  only  in  jest. 

J5.>r  some  time  dado  would  scarcidy  believe  that  Honsla 
was  serious  in  his  pretensions,  and  Ids  wife  was  extremely  in- 
<,ensed,  both  at  the  presumption  ol'  the  dependent  and  the  folly 
of  her  lord,  in  having  degraded  himself  so  far  as  to  match 
Ids  daughter,  even  in  so'^jj  with  the  s<jn  a  person  so  much 
beneath  him.  The  an  t',,'  lus  tVIalojee,  however,  resolved  to 
carry  his  point,  and,  with  that  view,  must  have  turned  his 
attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
as  he  became  very  rich  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This 
rapid  acquisition  of  riches  might  have  excited  much  astonish¬ 
ment  among  a  people  less  gi\en  to  superstition  than  the 
Hindus,  but  ]\Ialojee  solved  the  mystery  to  their  satisfaction, 
by  affirming  that  the  goddess  Devi  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  pointed  out  a  sjiot  where  a  great  treasure  was 
concealed,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  one  of  his  family 
Avas  destined  to  be  a  king.  AVhatever  might  have  been  the 
means  by  which  Malojee  acquired  his  riches,  he  made  a  good 
use  of  them,  by  constructing  wells  and  tanks,  and  other  useful 
public  works.  He  also  increased  the  number  of  his  cavalry, 
and  eventiially  obtained,  at  the  court  of  Ahmednagar,  the  title 
of  Haja,  with  a  considerable  jaghir,  comprising  two  forts,  with 
their  districts,  and  the  village  of  Poonah,  afterwards  the 
capital  of  the  country.  Jadu  Rao  was  no  loiiger  averse  to 
the  marriage  of  Shahjee  with  his  daughter  .leejee  Bye.  The 
nuptials,  therefore,  were  celebrated,  and  with  great  pomp,  the 
king  himself  honouring  the  feast  with  his  jiresence.  The  word 
Bye  added  to  a  name  in  India  means  lady  ;  thus  Jeejee  Bye 
signifies  the  Lady  Jeejee. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Shahjee  Bonsla  was  one 
of  the  partizans  of  Khan  Lodi,  but  after  the  fall  of  that  chief, 
he  tendered  his  services  to  the  new  emperor,  Shah  Jehan. 
from  whom  he  received  fresh  grants  of  land  in  return. 
Sevajee,  his  son,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  JVIahratta ' 
empire,  was  born  just  before  the  rebellion  of  Khan  Lodi, 
in  the  same  year  that  Shah  Jehan  ascended  the  Iraperia. 
throne.  His  father  and  mother  then  lived  very  happily 
together  ;  but  when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  Shahjee, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  family  connections,  took 
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another  wife,  at  which  Jeejce  was  so  much  offended  that  she 
left  him,  and  went  to  reside  with  her  own  relations,  taking 
with  her  the  little  Sevajee,  who  was  her  favourite  child,  and 
leaving  his  elder  brother  with  his  fatlier.  Sevajee  was 
married  at  the  age  of  seven,  on  which  occasion  both  his 
parents  were  present,  and  a  partial  reconciliation  took  place 
between  fhem. 

Shahjee,  who  was  going  upon  s,.,  ti  distant  expedition,  then 
placed  his  young  son  under  the  care  of  his  head  Brarain, 
who  built  a  large  house  at  Poonah  for  the  Lady  Jeejee,  and 
took  care  that  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  fitting 
accomplishments,  such  as  horsemanship,  hunting,  and  military 
exercises,  all  of  which  were  eminently  suited  to  his  taste.  He 
was  also  fond  of  listening  to  the  romantic  tales  and  ballads  of 
the  country,  from  which  he  imbibed  that  daring  spirit  of 
adventure  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His 
fondness  for  such  fictions,  even  when  he  had  passed  the  days 
of  boyhood,  frequently  led  him  into  great  dangers,  as  he 
would  venture,  iii  disguise,  among  his  deadliest  foes,  to  be 
present  at  a  Kutlia,  which  is  a  popular  amusement  among  the 
Mahrattas,  consisting  of  recitations,  songs,  and  tales,  related 
by  professional  story-tellers.  The  favourite  companions  of 
the  young  chieftain  were  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill  tribes,  in  whose  exploits  he  was  often  suspected  of 
taking  an  active  part ;  nor  could  the  admonitions  of  his 
guardian  Bramin  restrain  his  adventurous  spirit,  or  detach 
him  from  such  lawless  associates. 

In  the  meantime  several  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ahmednagar,  the  king  of  which  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated  ;  and,  in  the  confusion  that  ensued,  Shahjee  had  taken 
jjossession  of  the  throne,  the  true  heir,  an  infant,  having  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Imperial  forces.  The  usurjier  was 
speedily  dethroned  by  Shah  Jehan,  who  once  more  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  put  an  end  to  that  monarchy,  wliich  was 
thus  annexed  to  tl)p  Mogul  dominions,  in  the  year  1637,  when 
Shahjee  entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  I'he  kingdoms 
of  Bijapur  and  Golconda  were  reduced  to  subjection  siiortly 
afterwards,  but  were  not  extinguished  like  that  of  Ahmod- 
nagar,  as  Shah  Jehan  contented  himself  with  making  their 
kings  tributary  to  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  was  evident,  thus  early,  that  the  Midirattas  wmild  make 
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themselves  a  great  power  in  India.  The  prospect  was  nol 
flattering,  for  they  were  a  rude,  gross,  turbulent,  lawless 
race,  ever  greedy  for  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours,  and 
atrociously  m'uel.  ■ 

tlie  old  one  in  point  of  mqp;nificene.(‘.  The  palaoa  y-ag  ff 
noble  structurfi,_and_j5ta6=«iell”pr-«teeted=-by-“a“deep=3iraat-and 


by.  a_wMe*h««dee«j«-st-eeet^-bpough  »diieh-4ew«drtlre-famous 
canal  j)f  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  a  .grand  jyork.-ejicpc.nted  by  a 
Persiai£td£.ii5iaOaajneT~in  '  the  reiirn  of  Khab— Jeltaii.  AJj 
Merdan  had  been  the  governor  of  Candahar,  under  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  whose  tyranny  having  driven  him  to  revolt,  he  gave 
up,  the  city'  to  the  MjQgtiL  .£niperor,  and  took  refuse  at  the 
court  of  Delhi,  where  he  distinguished  InmsSf  very  higHl^y 
bis  great  talents,  in  con.structing  useful  public  works,  of  wliich 
the  canal  still  bears  ample  testimonv.  This  fine  aque«lic( 
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eenyeyed  the  watersxif  the  Jumna  in  a  pure  state,  from  ttie 
point  -wliere  the  nver  leayes  the  moimTmi^j"'‘f5  city  oi 
DcIhij.jt„disiaPC£-xifL-XtHe  hundl-ed  anf  fwerity  miles.  The 
waterjwhich  itiunishedi waTToFolilTtliF^iM^  of'ffie  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  the  source  of  vegetation  in  the,  beautiful  gardens 
around  the  capital.  At  a  later  period,  during  the  trouldes 
that  attended  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  canal  was 
so  entirely  neglected,  that  it  became  choked  up  with  rubbish, 
and  the  luxury^  of  good  water  was  unknown  at  Delhi  for  a 
verj'  long  period  ;  until  the  British  government  undertook 
the  beneficial  task  of  clearing  the  canal,  which  was  re-opened 
in  1820,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  city  went  out  re¬ 
joicing,  to  meet  the  stream,  throwing  into  it  sweetmeats  and 
flowers. 


;  gardens  of  Shalim; 

uAvere" constructeJl  _  _ 

wliojii  no  priiice  wasTvef~more  fond  of  luxurious  pleasures. 

Cashmere,  where  witi  music,  dMcmg,  feasting,  and"excursio«s 

cession’ of  varied -ejijoyi»e»ts. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  Shah  Jehan  wa,s  the  Taj 
Maiiah  the  tornTroThis  laAourite  Sultana,  at  A.gra.  It  stands 
on '  a  stoiie  terrace,  on  the  banks  “STTfi^Jirmna,  aiidTfs  sjy- 
rou n d e^l^’ pn^p  garH  enT  It  IS  T6ijjlt..eat]^v  ■  of  white 
marble,  gniT'htjij  largA-mipnln— anH-fonr  p.lp.gput  minarets. 
The  tdirib  itself  is  in  the  centre  of  a . circular  hall,  under  tlie 
dome,  andTIs  formed,  ala 0  of  white  marble,  enclosed  jMth  an 
open  screen,  of  TtifiMiC)  ^h’^'h  is  i,itn  wreaths  of 

flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  formed  of 
agates,  jaspers,  lapis  lazuli,  and  various  coloured  marbles. 
This  elegant  memorial  of  the  dead  is  kej)t  in  repair  by  the 
British  government. 

When  Shah  Jehan  had  made  himself  master  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  tlie  Deckan^  he  introduced  there  the  same  system  of 
assessing  the  lands,  and  collecting  the  revenues,  tinvt  had  been 
established  by  Akber  throughout  nortliern  Hindustan,  where 
its  good  effects  liad  been  sensibly  felt  by  tlie  agricultural 
population. 

One  of  the  most  important  occurrences  of  tliese  times  was 
the  acquisition  of  Candaliar,  the  governor  of  which,  Ah 
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JMerdan  Khan,  found  himself  exposed  to  so  much  danger 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  sovereign,  the  King  of  Persia,  tliat  he 
gave  up  the  place  to  Shah  Jehan,  and  then  took  refuge  at 
Delhi,  "where  he  was  received  with  all  honour.  Ali  Merdan 
was  afterwards,  at  different  times,  made  governor  of  Cashmere 
and  Cabul,  and  employed  on  various  wars  and  other  duties. 
^e  excited^  uni  yersnl  ^arl  miratimi-alJl^^  ^d 

He^carried  the  Emperor’s  arms  ai^TladaklShan, 

and  defeated  the  Dsbeks  in  several  battles.  The  Persians  made 
an  attack  on  Candahar,  and  took  it  after  a  siege  of  two  months 
and  a  lialf,  when,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  they  withdrew  to 
Herat.  Other  wars  took  place  in  the  mountains  and  terrible 
passes  of  Afghanistan  which,  of  late  years,  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  a  British  army.  In  the  end  the  Moguls  were 
compelled  to  quit  those  regions,  and  for  some  time  the  Persians 
remained  masters  of  Candahar,  which  the  Moguls  never  again 
attei^pted  to  recover. 

Ifne  peace  of  the  Deckan  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It, 
'^tvds  first  disturbed  by  tlie  king  of  Golconda,  Abdullah  Shah, 
who  had  for  some  years  paid  his  tribute  regularly,  till,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  vizier,  a  popular  minister 
named  Mir  Jumla,  he  became  involved  in  a  new  war  with  the 
Emperor.  Tlie  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  Mir 
Jumla  arose  from  some  offence  given  by  Amin,  the  vizier’s 
son,  to  the  monarch,  who  carried  his  resentment  so^^far  as  to 
dismiss  the  father  from  his  office.  Mir  Jumla,  considering 
liimself  wronged,  applied  to  Prince  Aurengzebe,  one  of  the 
Emperor’s  sons,  who  was  governor  of  the  Deckan,  and  who 
warmly  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  deposed  minister. 
Influenced  Viy  him,  Shah  Jehan  sent  an  order  to  the  king  to 
reinstate  Mir  .Tuinla  in  his  former  appointment ;  but,  instead 
of  doing  so,  the  angry  Abdullali  confiscated  his  property,  and 
sent  his  son  to  prison. 

Shah  Jehan  being  indignant  at  this  contempt  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  command,  instructed  Aurengzebe  to  enforce  the  obedience 
of  his  refractory  vassal  ;  on  which  the  prince,  without  de¬ 
claring  his  intention,  made  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected 
attack  on  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Golconda,  at  the  very 
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tune  when  Abdallah,  who  was  aware  of  his  approacli,  was 
preparing  an  entertainrhent  for  him,  little  suspecting  that  he 
had  aiiy  hostile  intent.  The  city  was  plundered  and  set  on 
fire,  while  the  surprised  monarch  fled  in  the  utmost  consterna¬ 
tion  to  a  hill-fort, 'some  miles  distant,  from  which  he  despatched  ^ 
orders  for  the  release  of  Amin,  and  the  restoration  of  Mir 
Jitmla’s  property.  But  these  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the 
prince,  who  imposed  a  large  increase  of  tribute,  and  demanded 
the  band  of  Abdullah’s  daughter,  with  an  enormous  dowry, 
for  his  son,  Sultan  Mohammed.  Mir  Jumla  did  not  return 
to  the  court  of  Golconda,  but  remained  with  Aurengzebe  ; 
and  when  that  prince  became  Emperor,  he  was  his  chief 
minister. 

About  this  time,  Shah  Jehan  was  seized  with  so  serious  an 
illness,  that  hi.s  recovery  was  deemed  hopeless  ;  and  his  four 
sons,  who  were  all  aspirants  to  the  imperial  throne,  began  to 
devise  the  best  means  for  realizing  their  respective  pretensions. 
Aurengzebe,  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  mild  temper,  but  cautious,  designing',  and  a  per¬ 
fect  master  of  the  art  of  dissimulation.  Dura  Sheko,  tlie 
-eldest,  was,  on  the  contrary,  open-hearted,  impetuous,  and 
rash,  even  fo  folly.  The  other  two  princes,  Sujah  and  Morad, 
of  whom  the  former  was  viceroy  of  Bengal,  the  latter  of 
Gu^rat,  were  bold,  ambitious  leaders,  but  were  not  eq\ial  to 
Dara  Sheko  in  spirit,  or  to  Aurengzebe  in  policy.  Eacli  of 
the  four  raised  an  army,  and  they  went  to  war  with  each 
other,  while  their  father  was  yet  alive.  TJie  crafty  Aurengzebe 
pretended,  at  first,  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  brother  Morad, 
who  thus  was  induced  to  join  his  foi’ces  to  those  of  the  dis¬ 
sembler,  and  the  two  together  defeated  Dara  and  Sujah  in 
succession  ;  but  while  Morad  was  rejoicing  over  his  fancied 
success,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  contrivance  of  Aurengzebe. 
who  invited  him  to  a  supper,  and  made  him  drink  wine  till  he 
was  epiite  insensible,  when  he  was  carried  off  to  the  citadel, 
and  put  in  chains.  ,  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  h^ort 
Gwalior,  where  he  died. 

Fort  Gwalior,  the  great  sfate-j)rison  of  those  times,  stands 
on  an  isolated  rock,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  near  ihc  (own 
of  Gwalior,  subsequently  famous  in  the  history  of  Briti.sli 
India,  and,  in  modern  times,  the  residence  of  the  ]iowcrfnl 
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Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  whose  palace  occupies  one  extremit;^ 
of  the  hill-fort. 

The  imprisonment  of  Morad  was  not  the  worst  of  the  niany 
crimes  by  which  Aureiigzebe  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  Taking  advantage  of  his  father's  advanced 
age  and  the  weak  state  to  which  his  late  illness  had  reduced 
him,  he  compelled  the  unhappy  monarch  to  sign  his  own 
abdication  ;  and  although  a  palace  was  assigned  for  his 
residence,  and  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  during 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  solaced  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  attentions  of  a  favourite  daughter,  still  he  was  in 
reality  his  son’s  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  submit  where  he 
alone  had  the  right  to  command. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Mahrattas,  wliose  great  hero,  Sevajee, 
now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  slowly  but  surely 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  was  destined  to 
rival  that  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The  first  acquisition  of  im¬ 
portance  made  by  the  young  chief  was  the  fort  of  Toma,  a 
stronghold  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Poonah,  where  he 
soon  collected  a  large  band  of  mountaineers,  ready  to  follow 
him  in  any  bold  enterprise.  His  first  care,  however,  was  to 
strengthen  his  fortress,  and,  in  digging  among  some  ruins,  he 
discovered  a  large  treasure  in  gold  ;  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
which,  with  true  Hindu  superstition,  he  attributed  to  the 
liberality  of  his  favourite  goddess,  Devi,  and  thence  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  his  plans,  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
was  to  raise  himself  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  prince.  He 
employed  his  treasure  in  building  another  fort,  on  a  mountain 
about  tnree  miles  distant,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Raighur  ;  and  as  it  was  very  strongly  fortified,  it  became  the 
chief  depository  of  all  the  treasures  he  obtained  by  plunder, 
and,  with  the  town  attached,  was  long  regarded  as  the 
Mahratta  capital. 

For  some  years  Sevajee  pursued  his  designs  so  quietly  that 
the  government  of  Bijapur,  to  which  he- was  lawfully,  subject, 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  aggressions,  from  which  no 
danger  was  apprehended  ;  but  when  he  began  to  plunder  rich 
towns,  and  carry  away  their  treasures  to  his  castle  of  Raighur, 
the  king,  Mohammed  Adil  Shah,  thought  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
terfere ;  and  finding  that  Sevajee  paid  no  attention  to  his 
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commands,  ’33  sent  for  his  father,  Shahjee,  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  the  subject.  Shahjee  protested  he  had  no  power 
to  control  the  actions  of  his  son,  or  prevent  his  encroachments  ; 
but  the  king  mistrusted  him  ;  and  on  receiving  news  that 
Sevajee  had  openly  revolted,  and  seized  a  convoy  of  royal' 
treasure  in  the  Concan,  he  imprisoned  Shahjee  in  a  stone 
dungeon,  which  was  so  built  up  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  food  ;  and  the  captive  was  told 
that  if  his  son  did  not  submit  within  a  given  time,  the  opening 
would  be  closed  for  ever. 

As  soon  as  Sevajee  was  made  aware  of  the  horrible  situation 
in  w'hich  his  father  was  placed  on  his  account,  he  applied  to 
tlie  Emperor,  Shah  Jehan,  who  gladly  received  the  offer  of 
his  services,  gave  him  a  high  command,  and  sent  an  order  to 
Bijapur  for  the  release  of  Shah^e,  who  was  liberated  from 
the  dungeon,  but  detained  under  restraint  at  the  court  of 
Bijapur  for  nearly  four  years,  during  whieh  time  Sevajee 
refrained  from  making  any  very  serious  aggressions.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  his  father  b^n  restored  to  liberty,  tlian 
Sevajee  returned  to  his  former  course,  and  even  invaded  the' 
territories  of  the  Mogul  empire,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
illness  of  Shah  Jehan  gave  rise  to  the  war  among  his  sons, 
which  ended  in  the  usurpation  of  Aurengzebe.  Sevajee  had 
by  this  time  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  Concan, 
with  its  numerous  forts,  some  of  which  had  been  taken  by 
force,  others  by  stratagem  ;  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example : — 

It  was  customary  for  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hill-forts  to  supply  a  quantity  of  grass  and  palm-leaves,  to 
thatch  the  houses  within  the  fortress,  and  to  carry  in  the  loads 
themselves.  A  party  of  soldiers,  disguised  as  peasants,  one 
day  appeared  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  fort  with  the  usual 
tribute,  and  were  admitted  without  suspicion,  when,  throwing 
down  their  burthens,  they  snatched  their  swords  and  matchlocks 
from  the  bundles  of  grass  they  had  carried,  and  falling  on 
the  astonished  garrison,  captured  the  place  with  very  little 
trouble. 

Soon  after  Aurengzebe  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
Sevajet'  renewed  his  depredations  in  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur, 
where  Mohammed  Adil  Shah  had  just  been  succeeded  by  liis 
son,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  sent  out  a  powerful  army  agains/ 


the  invader,  under  the  command  of  an  able  general,  named 
Afzal  Khan,  a  haughty  Mussulman  noble,  who  looked  upon 
the  Mahrattas  as  barbarians,  and  their  chief  as  a  foe  scarcely 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Sevajee  was  under  some  alarm  at 
the  approaching  danger,  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  sent  an 
ambassador  with  offers  of  submission,  to  which  Afzal  was  the 
more  inclined  to  listen,  as  he  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid  a 
war  in  so  wild  a  country.  He  therefore  appointed  one  of  his 
Bramins  to  negotiate  with  the  chief,  and  state  the  terms  on 
which  his  submission  would  be  accepted.  This  treacherous 
Bramin  was  won  over,  by  bribes  and  promises,  to  enter  into 
a  plot  against  his  master,  whom  he  persuaded  to  give  a 
meeting  to  the  rebel  chief,  saying  that  the  latter  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  humbled  that  he  was  willing  to  surrender  on  any 
terms,  provided  he  should  be  assured  of  the  king’s  pardon  by 
Afzal  himself.  Afzal  agreed  to  grant  him  an  interview,  and 
was  imprudent  enough  to  consent  to  go  unattended  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot  appointed  for  the  meeting,  as  the  Bramin  said  that 
Sevajee  was  afraid  otherwise  to  trn.st  himself  without  a  guard, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
bring  with  him.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
f'xpected.  Afzal,  leaving  his  escort  at  some  distance,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  palanquin,  accompanied  by  only  one  attendant, 


to  the  place  of  meeting,  habited  in  a  tliin  muslin  robe,  with 
no  arms  but  his  sword  ;  wliile  Sevajee  h.ad  put  on  a  shirt  of 
mail  under  his  cotton  tunic,  had  concealed  a  dagger  in  its 
folds,  and  bad  Uq  armed  his  left  hand  with  a  steel  instrument 
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»sed  among  the  Mahrattas,  called  a  tiger’s  cla-w,  -which  has 
three  sharp  crookeii  blades,  and  being  fastened  on  two  fingers, 
may  be  entirely  hidden  in  the  hand.  Having  thus  prepared 
himself  for  the  deed  lie  meditated,  and  performed  his  devo-  • 
tions,  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  mother  to  beg  her  blessing, 
and  then  slowly  descended  the  hill  to  meet  his  victim. 

Afzal  Khan  advanced  a  few  paces  towards  him,  expecting 
some  mark  of  homage,  when  the  treacherous  chief  sprang 
suddenly,  like  a  tiger,  on  his  prey,  fixed  his  steel  claws  in  his 
breast,  and  in  an  instant  had  despatched  him  with  liis  dagger. 
Then,  on  a  given  signal,  his  men  rushed  down  from  several 
secret  paths,  and  were  led  on  without  delay  to  attack  the 
Mussulman  troops,  wdio  were  wfiitiug,  not  far  off,  for  the 
return  of  their  commander,  and  being  unprepared  for  such  an 
assault,  were  easily  overcome.  Those  who  resisted  were  killed, 
but  those  who  surrendered  were  well  treated,  and  received 
into  the  service  of  kSevajee. 

J  hough  his  end  was  unfortunate,  the  native  historians  still 
sneak  ni  Iiigh  praise  of  Shah  delian.  Notwithstanding  his 
Jove  of  ease  and  pleasure.  aiid'’tTi^ime  he  spent  in  his  visits 
VO  faishmere  and  in  the  erection  of  those  celebrated  structures 
in  winch  he  took  so  much  delight,  he  ■  iiiausi^.wimktfliL.his 
vigilance  over  his  internal  government :  ^nd  Ipy  t.liis  vigilance, 
and  ihe  judicious  choice  of  his  ministers,  he  prSiinSlkiaiiv 
relaxation  m-thfiAy£Lem.  Under  him  the  state  of  Iiidia^^as 
ceyaiiily  one^  gifiat-Casc .and  prosper! t;'-.  cMiTembdrar-y*. 

diwori  III  declares  that  no  prince  ever  reigned  in'Ttiditi  fliatj 
could  he  cfiinpiirp^^  gRni»  Tpppn  Xhe  erection  of  such,  a 
(kijiital  as  the  new  Delhi  proves  great  privi\te.  as  wCH'a'S'p'uTrlic  u 
wi^ldi.  Agra  becain£._a_inagnificent  city,  with  fine  streets, 
good  sliojis  and  liazaars,  and  numerous  baths  and  caravanserais. 
Xor  was  fins  prospenty-  confined  to  mviil  resideuaes  :  all  the 
Ifurojiean  travellers  of  that  peTtM  speak  with  admiration  of 
tlie  graydeiir  of  the  pities,  even  in  remote  provinces. 

“  ThoseT  says  Mr.  Elphinstone,  “  who  look  on  India  in 
its  present  sf»6e  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  tlic  native  writers 
of  exaggerating  its  former  pro.speri1y  ;  hut  the  deserted  cities, 
ruined  jialace.s,  and  choked-up  aqueducts  which  we  stilt  see  ; 
with  the  great  reservoirs  ami  eiiiljaiikmeiit.s  in  the  niid.st  of 
jungles,  and  the  decayed  caiisew.ays,  wells,  and  caravanserais 
of  the  royal  roads,  concur  with  the  evidence  of  contomjiorary  ■ 
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Iriivellers  in  convincing  us  that  those  historians  had  g»od 
grounds  for  their  commendation.  The  whole  continent  of 
India,  however,  was  far  from  being  in  a  uniform  state  :  vast 
tracts  were  still  covered  with  forests  ;  and  the  mountainous 
ranges  harboured  wild  and  predatory  inhabitants.  Even  in 
the  best  cleared  parts  there  were  sometimes  revolts  of  subject 
Kajas,  as  in  Bundelcund,  during  this  reign ;  but  in  that  case 
the  disturbance  was  confined  to  a  district  of  less  extent  than 
tlie  Tyrol,  while  populous  provinces  as  large  as  France  or 
England  were  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence.  But,  after  all 
allowances,  the  state  of  the  people  must  have  been  worse  than 
in  an  indifferently  governed  country  in  modern  Europe.  On 
the  one  side  there  are  the  absence  of  slavery  and  polygamy, 
less  personal  oppression  by  the  great,  and  less  fear  of  scarcity 
and  consequent  disease  ;  while  on  the  other  there  is  nothing  to 
oppose  but  lighter  taxation  and  freedom  from  a  meddling 
and  complicated  system  of  law  and  regulation.  A  fairer 
object  of  comparison  would  be  the  Roman  empire  under  such 
a  prince  as  Severus  ;  we  should  there  find  the  same  general 
tranquillity  and  good  government,  with  similar  examples  of 
disturbance  and  oppression  ;  the  same  enjoyment  of  physical 
happiness,  with  the  same  absence  of  that  spirit  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  present  felicity,  and  which  might  afford 
some  security  for  its  duration  beyond  the  life  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  institutions,  traditions,  and  opinions  which 
remained  from  better  times,  must,  even  in  this  case,  have 
given  a  superiority  to  the  European  empire.” 

iShah  .Tp.haii  eyas  indisputably  a  most  magnificent,  and 
mnney-spendinpr  prince.  The  inoststriki^^stance  of  his 
pomp  and  prodigality  was  h?i  cqnstfuciion  oy~ttie~latnous 
peacocLArone.  Tavernier',~arjewelier  by  profession,  reports, 
without  apparent  distrust,  a  cmnihon  belief  thatllie'aiamonds. 
rubies,  emeralds,  at^^sappK^s,  andpottei^"^e^dS^ones 

160,500,^0  livres.  I'^iortified  palace  he  erected  at  Dellii 
was~aiT~exfehsive  and  suleiidid  edifice,  with  spacious  courts. 
marble'TiSl£' and  goidCT  domes,  ^n  the  same  citvJte  built 
a  great  mnsqiie^  a  work  of  extraordlimrv  ^ganceand  grandeur. 
But  of  all  the  structures  erected  byTimthe^jumi;  one  that 
bears  any  coTrg'nrisnn  W'^h,  the  Taj-T\Xgjml  at  Agra,  which 
we^.have  already  mentioned :  the  chasteness  ot  the-deslgn 
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and  the^general  at  once  brilliant  and  solemn,  arsti-not 

vast  undertakings  were  managed  with  so  much  economy  that, 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  great  expeditions  to  Can- 
dahar,  his  wars  in  Balkh,  and  other  heavy  charges,  and  naain- 
taining  a  regular  army  of.,2£kl^0  horse,  Shah  Jehan  left  a 
treasure  whiob  some  >eekon~at.jiear  six,  and  some  at  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling,  in  coin,  besides  his  vast  accumulations  in 
wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  in  pearls. 

He  reigned  thirty  years  ;  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  when' 
he  was  deposed,  and  seventy-four  when  he  died. 
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HE  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  ferminated 
witJi  the  usurpation  of  A«H<eftgzebe 
in  J  658.  The  new  Emperor,  dttffhg 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  4i«d  to 
maintain  his  seat  on  tlie  throne  by 
force  of  arms  against  his  two  bro¬ 
thers,  one  of  whom,  Shuja,  having 
lost  a  decisive  battle,  disappeared 
from  Hindustan,  where  he  was  never 
heard  of  after  wards ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  for  several  ye;irsL  caused 
the  Emperor  considerable  anxiety^- 
as  he  was  in  constant  expectathyn  of 
the  return  of  the  fugitive,  atrength<. 
eued,  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  some 
foreign  power. 

Hara,  the  ether  brother,  wa.s  still  more  unfortunate.  He 
appeared  in  Guzerat  as  a  rival  to  Aurengzebe  and  was 
readily  acknowledged  in  that  country.  He  was  joined 
by  some  powerful  chiefs  and  soon  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  province,  including  Surat  and  ITyoch.  In  less  than,  a 
month  he  was  at  tlie  liead  ofljrTarmyTjTTtv^rity  tlionsamijiien  ; 
and  with  tliis  force  he  took  up  and  fortified  a  coiumanding 
position  on  the  hills  near  Ajinir.  Awrengzebe  marched  from 
Agra  to  meet  tliis  dangerous  rival,  and  was  -soon  in  front  of 
Dara’s  position.  After  cannonading  for  three  days  with  loss 
to  his  own  army,  he  ordered  a  general  assault.  It  was  obsti¬ 
nately  resisted  for  many  hours,  till  the  death  of  one  of  Dara’s 
great  generals,  or  allies,  when  tlie  enemy  turned  and  fled.  But 
according  to  that  excellent  old  traveller  Bernier,  who  was 
almost  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat,  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
decided  by  a  traitor  who>,  when  tJie  trompsof  Aurengzebe  were 
all  but  defeated,  persuaded  Dara  to  disnliount  from  his  elepliant 
and  get  out  of  the  way  of  further  danger.  ‘-If  Dara  Iiad  had- 
presence  of  mind  enongii  to  see  M'hat  would  be  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  army  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  him  when 
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ae  should  be  no  longer  seen  on  his  elephant,  and  if  he  had  cut  olf 
the  head  of  the  rogue  that  advised  him  to  dismount,  he  would 
have  been  master  of  the  field  and  of  all  things  ;  but  tliat  good 
prince  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  kind  words.  When 
tile  soldiers  saw  him  no  longer  mounted,  they  believed  thaf 
there  was  treason  in  the  camp,  and  that  Dara  was  slain ;  and 
forthwith  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  aiid  tliouglu  only  of 
escaping  from  the  revengeful  hands  of  Aurengzebe.  What 
shall  I  say  ?  Everybody  disbands  and  takes  to  flight.  How 
sudden  the  cliange  !  He  who  Iiad  thought  himself  victorious 
sees  himself  vanquished,  abandoned  and  obliged  to  flee  in  order 
to  save  his  own  life.  Aurengzebe,  for  having  remained  a 
qu.iiKr  of  an  hour  longer  on  his  elephant,  sees  the  crown  of 
Hindustan  on  his  head,  and  Dara,  for  having  dismounted  a 
minute  too  soon,  sees  himself  precipitated  from  the  tin  one,  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  most  unhappy  prince  in  the  world. 
Thus  fortune  took  pleasure  in  making  the  gain  or  the  loss 
of  a.  battle,  and  the  decision  of  a  great  empire,  depend  on  a 
thing  of  nothing.”* 

Even  the  body  of  horse  that  adhered  to  Dara’s  person  gra¬ 
dually  straggled  and  fell  off',  and  some  even  plundered  Ihe 
treasure  which  he  "was  endeavouring  to  .save  from  the  wreck  of 
his  resources.  He  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad 
after  eight  days  and  nights  of  almost  incessant  marching, 
rendered  nearly  intolerable  by  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  scorching 
season.  To  this,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  marcli,  weie  added 
the  merciless,  attacks  of  the  Coolies  in  the  hills,  who  hung 
upon  his  small  devoted  band  and  stripped  or  massacred  every 
man  who  fell  into  the  rear.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
calamities  tliat  Dara  was  met  by  tiie  traveller  Bernier,  tiien 
on  his  way.  to  Helhi.  As  Dara’s  wife  was  wounded  and  he 
liad  no  physician,  he  obliged  Bernier  to  turn  back  with  him, 
and  they  remained  together  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  were  within  a  march  of  Ahmedabad,  wlicic  they 
counted  on  a  secure*  refuge.  They  slept  that  night  in  a  cara- 
■van.sfirai,  which  afforded  them  protection  from  the  nttticks  of 
the  Cooiie-s,  but  was  so  confined  that  Bernier  was  siqiarated 
only  by  a  canvass  screen  from  the  princes.'-e.s  of  Daia’.<i  htmily. 

*  V’oyar'ea  dc  Franjoi.s Bernier,  docteiir  cu  iriedceiiic  dc  In.  Ti’ncMilte 
Jkfontiieili'ji’,  ceutenant  la  description  dcs  d«  Grand  ilogul.  Am 
sterdam,  1710. 
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About  daybreak  news  \vas  brought  to  Dara  that  the  gatra  of 
Ahmedabad  were  shut  against  him,  and  he  was"loI3“that  il'  he 
valued  his  life  he  would  instantly  remove  from  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  tidings  were  first  made  known.to  JBerai^tby 
‘the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  women,  and  soon  after  Data 
came  forth  half  dead  with  consternation.  The  bystanders  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  a  blank  silence,  and  Bernier  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  when  he  saw  him  addressing  himself  to  each  of 
them,  down  to  the  meanest  soldier,  conscious  that  he  was 
deserted  by  all  tlie  world,  and  distracted  with  the  thoughts  of 
what  would  become  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  resolved 
to  fly  towards  Sinde.  Bernier  saw  him  depart  with  melan¬ 
choly  forebodings.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  four  or  five 
horsemen  and  two  elephants.  With  these  he  made  his  way  to 
Cutch,  and  was  there  joined  by  about  fifty  horse  and  two 
hundred  matchlock  men,  who  had  followed  one  of  bis  faithful 
adherents  from  Guzerat.  The  chief  of  Cutch,  who  had  been 
hearty  in  his  cause  when  he  thought  it  would  triumph,  now 
received  him  coldly.  He  pursued  his  march  and  reached  the 
small  territory  ol  Jun,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Sinde.  The 
chief  of  the  place,  an  Afghan,  was  under  great  obligations  to 
Dara,  and  welcomed  him  with  every  demonstration  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  attachment,  while  his  only  thought  was  how  to 
betray  him  to  his  enemies.  The  journey  across  the  sandy 
deserts  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  had  been  terrible. 
Dara’s  wife  died  at  .Jun  of  her  fatigues  and  sufferings.  Out 
of  his  small  escort  the  prince,  who  had  been  fondly  attached 
to  her,  sent  a  troop  with  two  of  his  most  confidential  servants 
to  attend  her  remains  to  Lahore  ;  and  he  remained  where  he 
was  until  the  season  of  mourning  had  expired.  He  then 
renewed  his  march  towards  the  Indus.  The  chief  of  Jun 
accompanied  him  for  one  day,  and  then  returned  on  some  pre¬ 
text,  leaving  his  brother  and  abody  of  troops  as  if  to  attend  the 
prince  to  the  frontier.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  bro¬ 
ther  fell  upon  Dara,  made  him  and  hist  son  prisoners,  and 
sent  to  all  the  king’s  officers  to  announce  hi.e  capture; 

The  news  reached  Aurengzebe  while  he  was  celebrating 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  accession.  He  concealed  the  intel¬ 
ligence  until  it  was  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  when  he  ordered 
public  rejoicings  and  directed  the  feast  of  the  accession  to  be 
prolonged.  It  had  scarcely  expired  when  his  prisoners 
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arrived  at  the  capital.  Dara,  by  special  orders,  is  brought  in 
loaded  with  chains,  mounted  on  a  sorry  elephant,  without 
housings,  and  was  thus  conducted  through  tlie  most  populous 
streets  of  the  city.  The  sight  awakened  a  general  feeling  of 
compassion  and  indignation  ;  and  Bernier,  who  was  present^ 
thought  that  it  must  lead  to  an  insurrection.  But  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  people  was  shown  only  in  tears  and  groans. 
After  being  exposed  in  all  the  principal  places  Dara  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  prison  in  old  Delhi.  A  few  days  after  his  removal 
thither  a  mock  consultation  was  held  at  court  by  some  of  the 
king’s  counsellors  and  some  learned  lawyers,  «'ho  pronounced 
Dara  worthy  of  death,  as  an  apostate  from  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Aurengzebe,  with  hypocritical  reluctance,  gave  his 
orders  conformably  to  this  sentence.  Dara  was,  with  his  son, 
preparing  some  lentils,  the  only  food  they  would  touch  for 
fear  of  poisoning,  when  he  saw  the  executioners  and  at  once 
guessed  his  fate.  He  snatched  up  a  knife  which  he  had  just 
been  using  and  defended  himself  manfully  until  beaten  down 
by  numbers.  His  body  was  exhibited  to  the  populace  on  an 
elephant ;  his  head  was  carried  to  Aurengzebe,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  on  a  platter,  and  to  be  wiped  and  washed  in  his 
presence.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  indeed 
the  head  of  his  brother  Dara,  he  began  to  weep,  and  then  udth 
many  expressions  of  sorrow  he  directed  it  to  be  interred  in  the 
tomb  of  Humayun.  The  son  of  Dara  was  sent  off  to  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  there  to  be  kept  as  a  state  prisoner.* 

In  more  than  one  point  this  Eastern  episode  calls  to  mind 
the  mournful  finale  of  our  own  Richard  II.,  and  the  moving 
drama  of  Shakspeare.  j^rengzebe  in  character  had  much  in 
common  with  Harry  of  Bohngbroke ; .  he  was  quite  as  cunning 
as^M  sticcessful  revolutionist  and  usurper.  Pie  tvas  a  man 
of  a  mild  ■femper  „aJld  a  cold  heart  ';  cautious,  artful,  design¬ 
ing  f  a  perfect  master  of  dissimulation,  acute  and  sagacious, 
though  not  extended  in  his  views ;  and  ever  on  the  watch  to 
gain  friends  and  to«propitiate  enemies.j 

Aurengzebe  for  some  time  affected  to  despise  the  power  of' 
the  Mahrattas,  whose  chief  he  contemntuously  styled  the 
mountain  rat ;  yet  he  well  knew  that  Sevajee  ivas  a  dangerous 
foe;  and  in  1662  he  ap^inted  his  uncle,  Shaista  Khan,  to 

*  Elphinstone. 


t  Ibid. 
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file  command  of  an  army  which  he  was  about  to  send  into  the 
Mahratta  country,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  all  theforte,<and 
reducing  the  daring  chief  to  subjection. 

some  fighting,  gained  possession  of  Poonah,  where  he  chose- 
for  his  own  quarters  the  house  wliich  had  formerly  been  tb** 
residence  of  the  Jeejee  Bye,  and  in  which  Sevajee  had  gassed 
his  childhood.  The  chief,  who  had  spies  in  all  directipns, 
was  soon  informed  of  tliis  circumstance,  rvhich  led  (lim.-tu 
plan  and  execute  a  plot  that  is  still  related  with  great  exslta- 
tioi^y  the  Mahrattas,  as  one  of  his  cleverest  exploits. 

''-.Jiwo  Bramins,  devoted  to  his  interest,  gained  over  one  of 
the  Khan’s  soldiers,  a  Hindu,  who  obtained .  permissipo  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  procession. 
Sevajee  had  brought  with  him  a  Irand  of  chosen  men,.' yiDioiii 
he  mixed  ainodgst  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and 
contrived  to  introduce  three  or  four  of  them  at  a  time  into'tfie 
^cavalcade,  according  to  the  plan  concerted  Having  thus 
joined  the  procession,  they  by  degree.^  detached  themselves 
from  the  party  which  had  not  assembled  for  any  real  wedding, 
and  proceeded  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  Mogul  commander, 
every  part  of  which  was  so  well  known  to  Sevajee,  that.he  led 
the  way  silently  through  a  back  passage,  and  thus  surprised  the 
occupants,  who  were  cut  down  before  they  had  time  to  see  who 
were  their  a.ssailants.  The  khan,  however,  saved  his  life,  by 
making  bis  escape  through  a  window.  The  retreat  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  so  rapid,  that  they  were  beyond  reach  of  pur- 
.suit  ere  the  horrible  scene  tiiat  had  just  been  enacted  was 
known  in  the  Mogul  camp;  and  Sevajee,  with  his  danng 
band,  were  seen  ascending  to  their  fort  at  twelve  miles  distance, 
amid  a  blaze  of  torches,  which  they  had  lighted  to  display 
their  triumph.  The  Mogul  invasion  was  altogether  un¬ 
successful -and  the  army  was  eventually  withdrawn  from  the 

\  Not^  long  after  the  events  above  narrated,  the  Mahratta 
■  chieftain  imdertook  an  expedition  against  the  rich  city  of 
which,  for  six  days,  was  plundered  by  his  barbarian 
troops,  who  carried  off  an  immense  booty  to  Raighur,  chiefly 
-  the  property  of  the. citizens;  for  although  they  made  great 
efforts  to  force  the  English  and  Dutch  factories,  they  were  not 
:  able  to  succeed,  on  account  of  the  gallant  maimer  in  which 
!  they  were  defended.  The  English  distinguished  themselves 
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very  highly  on  this  occasion,  not  only;by  saving  the  property 
oTtKe  East  India  Company,  but  in  assisting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  would  have  suffered  to  a  greater  extent,  but  for. 
their  generous  protection.  Aurengzebe,  in  return  for  their 
services,  granted  them  a  perpetual  exemption  from  a  part  of 
the  customs  exacted  from  the  merchants  of  other  nations  traJ- 
ing  to  Snrat.  / 

The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  the  Emperor’s  officers,  had  long  made  it  desirable 
for  the  English  to  have  some  place  of  their  own,  which  they 
might  fortify  against  such  aggressions ;  and  about  two  years 
before  the  plunder  of  Surat,  the  wislied-for  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  received 
with  his  bride,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  tJie  island  of  Bombay, 
with  its  dependencies,  as  a  part  of  her  dowry  ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  obtained  its  first  territorial 
possession  in  India.  Thg,  island,  however,  did  not  yield  a 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
formed  upon  it ;  and  about  six  years  afterwards,  its  entire 
sovereignty  was  made  over  to  the  East  India  Company,, 
who,  in  1687,  transferred  the  presidency  of  their  otlier  settle¬ 
ments  from  Surat  to  Bombay,  which  has  from  that  time 
been  the  capital  of  their  dominions  on  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula. 

In  the  mean  time  their  possessions  on  the  eastern  side  were 
rising  into  importance.  They  had  an  extensive  factory  at 
Masulipatam,  the  chief  e^iporium  for  the  cottons  and  muslins 
of  Bengal ;  and  another  at  Hooglev,  a  considerable  city  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  connected  with  the  Ganges,  uhere  the 
Portuguese,  Danes,  and  Dutch  had  also  settlements.  Awhile 
the  English  were  thus  gradually  increasing  tlieir  power  and 
possessions  in  India,  the  French,  after  having  made  .some  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  establish  factories  at  Surat  and  otlier 
ports,  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Pondicherry,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  wdiich  they  purchased,  in  1672,  of  the 
King  of  Bijapur;  Euid  tliis  was  their  capital  at  a  later  period, 
during  their  struggle  with  the  English  for  snjiremacy  in 
India. 

Shahjee  Bonsla  died  soon  after  the  Mahratta  attack  on 
Surat,  wheKlSevajee  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  Kaja, 
and"  began  to  coin  money  in  his  own  name,  which  was 
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equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independent  sovereignty,  and 
was  therefore  regarded  as  an  open  act.  of,  rebeUion  by  the 
Emperor,  who  sent  out  so  powerful  an  armjr  against  that 
he  found  it  expedient  to  make  peace'liy  giving  up 
territories,  and  consenting  to  hold  the  rest  as  a  jaghic 
of  the  empire.  In^return  for  these  concessions, 
made  a  grant  to  the  chief  of  a  portion  of  the ‘revenue  derived 
from  certain  districts  under  the  government  of  the'^u^^of 
Bijapur,  which  he  was  to  collect  himself ;  and  this  graotgave 
rise  to  the  claim  made  and  enforced  by  the  Mahrattas,  in 
later  times,  to  the  well-known  contribution  of  the  chqut, 
which  afforded  them  constant  pretexts  for  invading  foreign 
possessions. 

Aurengzebe  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  war  with  the  king 
of  Bijapur,  and  Sevajee,  as  the  holder  of  a  jaghir,  was  bound  to 
assist  him.  On  this  occasion,  Sevajee  performed  some  signal  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  empire,  and  was,  in  consequence,  invited  to  court, 
whither  he  repaired,  naturally  expecting  to  receive  some 
signal  mark  of  favour  ;  instead  of  which,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
indignation,  he  was  treated  with  coldness  and  contempt  by  the 
haughty  sovereign,  who  scarcely  deigned  even  to  notice  his 
presence.  Sevajee,  burning  with  resentment,  allowed  some 
violent  expressions  to  escape  him ;  which  being  repeated  to 
Aurengzebe,  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  chief,  whose 
escape  is  one  of  the  many  extiaordinary  adventures  of  his 
eventful  life.  Under  a  pretence  of  being  ill,  he  was  visited 
by  a  Hindu  physician,  who  was  soon  made  a  partner  in  the 
plot,  and  who  secured  some  confederates  among  the  Bramins, 
to  whom  Sevajee,  still  feigning  sickness,  sent  daily  large 
baskets  of  provisions  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

These  charities  excited  no  suspicion,  as  it-  was  very  usual 
for  rich  men,  when  ill,  to  give  alms,  and  make  presents  to 
Bramins ;  therefore,  the  baskets,  after  having  been  once  or 
twice  examined,  were  suffered  to  pass  ‘without  inquiry.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  trust  himself  in  one  of  these  hampers, 
the  bearers  having  been  bribed  not  to  cornplain  of  its  unusual 
weight ;  and  he  was  thus  safely  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a 
Bramin,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  had  prepared  a  disguise 
and  a  horse ;  by  the  aid  of  which  he  reached  his  own  capital, 
before  his  escape  was  known  at  Delhi.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  of  peace  with  Aurengzebe,  whb 
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gfranted  him  a  new  accession  of  territory  in  Berar.,  and  acknov  ' 
ledged  his  title  of  Raja.  * 

Being  now  a  more  powerful  prince  than  either  the  king.of 
Bijapur  or  of  Golconda,  he  demanded  tribute  of  both  these 
monarchs ;  who,  to  avoid  a  contest  mth  so  formidable  a  foe,' 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  this  humiliation.  Hitherto  Sevajee 
had  been  considered  more  in  the  light  of  the  chief  of  numerous 
banditti,  than  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  state ;  for  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  as  yet  assumed  no  regular  form,  and  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  engrossed  by  the  conquest  of  forts,  and  the 
accumulation  of  treasure ;  but  he  now  began  to  make  those 
regulations  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  history  as  the 
founder  of  a  great  empire.  His  chief  minister,  called  the 
Beishwa,  was  a  Bramin  of  high  rank,  and  all  his  civil  officers 
vvere  of  that  caste.  A  Superintendent,  who  was  always  a 
Bramin,  was  appointed  over  every  two  or  three  villages,  to 
see  that  the  cultivators  were  not  oppressed  by  the  headmen, 
and  that  their  rents  were  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the 
crops :  the  amount  paid  to  the  government  being  equal  to 
about  two-fifths  of  the  produce. 

Thg  army  .  also  was  well  regulated,  and  many  Bramins  were 
attached  to  it  as  accountants.  TNh£_SQMiers,  .jy,ha.-foi!nd  their 
own  arms  and  habiliments,  gqn^erally  wore  cotton  drawers  and 
a  tunic,  with  a  shawl  round  the  waistj  and  a  turban.  They 
were  armed  with  swords,  shields,  and  matchlocks,  added  to 
which,  the  horsemen  carried  very  long  spears.  The  chiefs 
W'ore  necklaces  of  gold  or  silver,  and  large  ear-rings ;  but  the 
.Mahrattas  prided  themselves  principally  on  their  mustachios, 
which  they  allowed  to  grow'  to  an  enormous  length,  and  w'hich 
gayeJthem.Fi' very  ferocious  appearance.  The  soldiers  were  all 
well  paid,  and  therefore  w'ei  e  not  entitled  to  any  share  of 
phinder,  which,  by  Sevajee’s  laws,  w'as  the  property  of  the 
state ;  and  was  brought  at  stated  times  to  his  Durbar  or  trea¬ 
sury,  when  honours  and'  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  who 
brought  the  most ;  so  that  the  W'ealth  of  the  chief  was  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

In  the  year  1674,  he  was  solemnly  enthroned  at  Raighur,\ 
as  an  indefrendent  sovereign,  with  all  tJie  pomp  that  attended 
the  inauguration  of  the  Mogul  Emperors.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  weighed  against  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  afterwaros 
distributed  among  the  Bramius,  and  assumed  several  crand 
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titles,  one  of  which  was  Raja  Siva,  meaning  the  Lord  of  the 
Eoysd  Umbrella,  one  of  the  chief  ensigns  of  regal  dignity. 
At  this  ceremony  was  present  a  British  ambassador,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the.  Mahratta  court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
"some  commercial  privileges  from  the  new  sovereign,  who  con- 


icluded  a  tieaty,  by  which  the  English  ipere  allowed  to  build 
factories  at  four  places  within  his  dominions,  and  to'  trade  on 
certain  conditions,  tq  all  parts  of  them. 

Though  the  Mahrat'tas  had  never  appeared  in  history  as  a 
I  nation,  they  had  as  strongly  marked  a  character  as  if  they  had 
always  formed  a  united  commonwealth.  Though  more  like 
to  the  lower  orders  in  Hindustan  than  to  their  southern  neigh- 
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hours  in  Cdnaraand  Telingara,  they  could  never  for  a  noinent/ 
be  confounded  with  either.  Tlie  regions  they  occupied  had! 
now  a  defined  frontier.  Their  country  lay  between  the  range! 
of  mountains,  which  stretches  along  the  soutli  of  the  Nerbuddaj 
parallel  to  the  Vihdya  chain,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Goa,  on  ' 
the  sea-coast  through  Bidr  to  Chanda,  on  the  Ganga.  That 
river  Is  its  bOHitdary  on  the  east,  as  the  sea  is  on  the  west  j 
Much  of  this  country  is  very  mountainous,  although  the 
highe.st  of  the  mountains  seldom  exceed  5000  feet  in  height. 
The  summits  of  the  ridges  are  usually  bare  detached  rocks, 
o)’  -walls  of  smooth  rock.  Various  Mahratta  princes  at  different 
times  have  profited  by  these  positions.  They  have  cut  flights 
of  .steps  or  winding  roads  up  the  rocks,  fortified  the  entrance 
with  a  succession  of  gateways,  and  erected  towers  to  command 
the  approaches..  They  thus  studded  the  whole  of  the  regions 
about  the  Gliats,  with  forts  which,  but  for  fi'equent  experience 
to  the  contrary,  uould  be  deemed  impregnable. 

iNo  living  kinglislnnan  has  had  more  to  do  witli  the  Mah- 
rattas  than  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  late 
resident  at  Foonali,  Governor  of  Bombay,  &c.,  whose  life  was 
more  than  once  put  in  imminent  peril  by  Mahratta  faithlcss- 
ne.ss,  crall,  and  ferocity.  He  says  of  them: — “They  are 
small  sturdy  men,  well  made,  though  not  handsome ;  they  are 
all  active,  hardy,  laborious,  and  persevering.  If  they  iiave 
none  of  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  Rajputs,  they  liave  none 
of  tlieir  indolence  or  their  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  A  Rajput 
warrior,  as  long  as  he  does  not  di.shononr  his  race,  seems 
almost  iiiditlerent  to  the  result  of  any  contest  he  is  engaged  in. 
A  Aiahratta  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  result,  and  cares  little 
for  the  means  if  he  can  attain  his  olijeet.  For  tins  purpose  he 
will  .strain  Iris  wits,  renounce  liis  pleasure.'-,  and  ha'/.ard  Jiis 
person  ;  but  he  ha.s  not  a  conception  of  sacrificing  lii.s  [tersoii 
or  even  liis  interest  for  a  point  of  honour.  'J'iiis  difference  of 
sentiincnl  affects  the  outward  apjiearance  of  the  two  nations : 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  carriage  even  of  an  ordinary 
Rajiiut;  and  something  vidg.ir  in  that  of  the  most  disfin- 
guislicd  IMaliratta.  'Ihe  Rajput  is  the  most  worthy  anta¬ 
gonist;  the  Maliratta  the  most  formidable  enemy:  for  he 
will  not  fail  in  boldne,ss  and  enterprise  wlii'ii  tiny  ar 
indispeii.sable,  and  will  alway.s  snpjiort  them  or  .-supply  tliei. 
place  by  str.it,agem,  activity,  anil  peivoverance.  All  llii.s  aji 
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plies  chiefly  to  the  soldiery,  to  \vhom  more  bad  qualiti^  might 
fairly  be  ascribed.  The  mere  husbandmen  are  sober,  frugal, 
and  industrious ;  and  though  they  have  a  dash  of  the  national 
cuh^iing  they  are  neither  turbulent  nor  insincere. 

“  Their  chiefs  in  those  days  were  men  of  families  wlio  had 
for  generations  filled  tlie  old  Hindu  offices  of  heads  of  villages 
or  functionaries  of  districts,  and  had  often  been  employed  as 
partisans  under  the  governments  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bijapur. 
They  were  all  Sudras  of  the  same  low  caste  with  their  people ; 
though  some  try  to  raise  their  consequence  by  claiming  an 
infusion  of  Rajput  blood.  The  early  Mohammedan  writers  d,o 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Mahrattas. 
We  can  perceive  by  tlie  surnames  of  some  chiefs  whom  they 
mention,  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  that  race ;  but  the 
word  Maiiratta  first  occurs  in  the  year  1485  ;  and  is  not  then 
applied  in  a  general  sense.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  King  of  Bijapur  adopted  the  Mahratta  language 
instead  of  the  Persian,  for  his  financial  papers  ;  and  as  he  was 
substituting  natives  of  the  Deckan  for  foreigners  in  his  armies 
he  enlisted  a  considerable  number  of  Mahrattas  among  them. 
They  were  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  the  lowest  military 
capacity — tliat  of  garrison  forts  :  by  degrees  their  aptitude  for 
service  as  light  cavalry  was  discovered,  and  they  began  to 
obtain  military  rank  under  the  governments  of  Bijapur  and 
Ahmednagar;  while  individuals  were  also  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Golconda.  Still  they  are  very  little  mentioned 
by  the  Indiar  Mussulman  writers  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.”* 

We  shall  come  upon  tnese  perfidious  and  dangerous  clans 
at  a  future  period,  when  they  engaged  in  war  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  when  they  ventured  to  encounter  in  Ae  field  Lord 
Lake,  the  immortal  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  generals  ; 
and  we  shall  then  catch  other  glimpses  of  thdx  chari&ter,  con¬ 
duct,  and  modes  of  carrying  on  war.  At  this  moment,  though 
little  more  than  half  a  century  after  they  had  been  first  heard 
of,  they  often  proved  a  match  for  the  armies  of  Aurengzebe. 

The  wars  between  ’  the  Mahrattas  and  Moguls  were  very 
injurious  to  the  British  trade  in  India,  as  both  powers  had 
fleets  of  galliots,  which  engaged  repeatedly  in  the  harbour  ol 
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Bombay  ;  and  either  party  would  have  taken  the  British  fac¬ 
tories,  had  they  not  been  resolutely  defended.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Amiti,  the  son  of  Mir  .Jumla,  whose  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Golconda,  it  may  be  remembered,  first  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  Aurengzebe,  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Cabul,  where  he  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Afghans,  who 
about  this  time  set  up  a  king,  and  coined  money  in  his  name. 
Great  efforts  M'ere  made  to  keep  these  warlike  tribes  in  sub¬ 
jection  ;  and  .so  anxious  was  the  Emperor  to  prevent  them 
i  ,  Ifom  becoming  an  independent  nation,  that  for  some  years  he 
Ij.  took  upon  himself  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war  ;  but  he  never 
,!,  gained  any  real  aulliority  over  the  Afghan  country,  and  was 
il  ,!  obliged  in  the  end  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  nominal  submis-/ 
!i  sion  of  0)ie  of  tlie  cltiefe,  and  to  terminate  the  tvar  on  condi- 
I .  tions  that  were  but  very  imperfectly  observed, 
i:,  AIxmtthis  time  Aurengzebe  began  to  adopt  a  very  harsh ^ 
|i  line  of  conduct  towards  the  Hindus,- whom  he  excluded  from  ‘ 
i|;  all  pubbc  offices,  and  prohibited  from  tvorshipping  their  idols  i 
ij  with  shows  and  festivals,  according  to  their  ancient  customs.: 
Edicts  were  issued  against  public  dancers  and  singers,  of 
whom  there  were  great  numbers  attached  to  the  temples;  and: 
j  e\'en  the  poets  and  astrologers  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
vocations.  These  orders,  altliough  but  little  attended  to, 
revived  all  the  ancient  hatred  of  the  Hindus  towards  their  ■ 
Moliamraedan  conquerors,  which  had  been  almost  extinguished 
by  the  judicious  government  of  former  rulem  ;  but  as  most  ol 
these  new  rules  could  be  evaded,  none  of  them  caused  such 
univei’^1  discontent  as  the  revival  of  the  capitation  tax,  w'hich 
W'as  the  more  obnoxious,  as  it  made  aii  invidious  distinction 
betw'een  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  ;  thus  marking  the 
latter  as  a  conquered  people. 

Tlie  general  abliorrence  of  this  measure  was  evinced  on  th^, 
Friday  follbWing  its  announcement  at  Delhi,  by  tiie  assembling  \ 
of  vast  crowds  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  streets,  as  the  Em¬ 
peror,  according  to  cfistom,  was  going  in  procession  to  the 
mosquer  He  was  saluted  w’ith  loud  murmurs  on  every  side ; 
but  instead  of  giving  ear  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  as 
his  great  ancestor  Akber  w'ould  have  clone,  he  angrily  cora- 
mancied  his  guards  to  force  a  passage  tlirough  them,  when 
horses  and  elephants  were  pushed  forward  among  the  dense 
tljrong,  and  numbers  of  persons  were  trampled  to  death. 
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Tlie  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  Emperor  on 
this  occasion  produced  the  intended  effect  of  enforcing  the 
payment  of  tire  tax,  but  it  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  to  the 
Mogul  dominion,  among  the  whole  body  of  the  Rajputs,  who 
had  till  theu  been  the  faithful  supjwrters  of  the  throne. 
Aurengzebe  soon  became  aware  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Raj¬ 
puts,  but  his  temper  was  too  haughty  to  admit  of  his  adopting 
any  conciliatory  measuies ;  and  he  was  unwise  enough  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  by  acting  in  an  oppressive  manner  Towards 
the  widow  and  infant  sons  of  the  deceased  Rana  of  Oudipur, 
the  chief  of  the  Rajput  princes.  The  Rana  died  at  Cabul,  and 
the  lady,  immediately  after  his  funeral  ob,sequies,  set' out  for 
India  with  her  children,  to  secure  the  inheritance  of  her  elde.st 
son  ;  but  as  she  had  no  passport,  .she  was  stopped  at  the  Indus 
by  the  Mogul  authorities,  who  refused  to  let  her  cross  the 
river.  The  soldiers  who  formed  her  escort,  in  defiance  of  the 
Emperor’s  officers,  carried  their  royal  charge  over  a  ford,  but 
they  were  overtaken,  and  the  whole  party  conveyed  as  pri¬ 
soners  to  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  who  ordered  that  the  Ranee 
and  the  young  princes  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement. 
His  Rajput  troops,  indignant  at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  the 
family  of  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  contiived  the  escape  of  the 
captives,  who  reached  their  own  territories  in  safety  .;  but  this 
open  act  of  disobedience,  with  otlier  manifestations  of  hostile 
feeling,  drew  upon  the  Rajputs  the  resentment  of  the 'Emperor, 
wiip  sent  bodies  of  soldiers  into  their  country  of  Ajmir,  to 
burn  their  villages,  destroy  their  crops,  cut  down  their  fruit- 
trees,  and  carry  off’  the  u  omen  and  children  for  slaves. 

These  inhuman  orders  were  but  too  faithfully  executed ; 
and  from  that  time  Aurengzebe  was  held  in  detestation,  not 
only  by  the  Rajput  race,  but  by  all  HIikIus,  especially  in 
the  Deckan,  where  the  people  began  to  look  with  Jiope  to 
tlie  rising  jwwer  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  a-  means  ^.deliver¬ 
ing  them  from  the  govei  nment  of  the  Moguls. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Mahrattas,  though  of 
inferior  caste,  are  4II,  Hindus,  adhering,  though  not  very 
scrupulou.sly,  to  the  ancient  religion  and  law.  In  the  eyes  ol 
most  of  the  Indian  people,  they  were  champions  of  the  Mtb, 
and  native  patriots  fighting  a^inst  th^'Mussulman,  con¬ 
querors.  The  Mahrattas  had  their  bards-^hough  not  in  such 
numbers  as  the  chivalrous  Rajputs — and  their  viotwies  and 
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Raja  Ram,  the  son  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  was  preferred 
to  his  elder  brother,  by  the  Bramin  ministers,  who  wished  to 
place  him  on  the  throne;  but  Sambajee,  supported  by  the 
soldiers,  arrived  in  the  capital  before  they  had  effected  their 
object ;  and  having  sent  his  brother  to  the  fort,  and  put  his 
father’s  widow  to  death,  he  imprisoned  some  of  the  Bramins, 
and  gave  orders  for  (he  execution  of  all  other  persons  who  had 
declared  in  favour  of  Raja  Ram,  but  who  were  not  protected, 
like  the  Bramins,  by  their  sacred  profession.  But  even  this 
security  was  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  Amajee  Dutto,  a 
Bramin  of  high  rank,  who  held  the  office  of  Public  Recorder ; 
for  he,  with  some  others,  was  condemned  to  be  trampled  to 
death  by  elephants,  for  engaging  in  a  new  conspiracy  in  favour 
of  Raja  Ram. 

The  Rajputs,  owing  to  the  hostile  measures  adopted  by  the 
Emperor,  had  induced  his  youngest  son,  Akber,  to  join  in  an 
insurrection,  by  promising  to  place  hiril  on  the  throne.  The 
young  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
advanced  towards  his  father’s  camp ;  but  just  as  the  royal 
troops  ^vere  on  the  point  of  giving  battle  to  the  insurants, 
several  chiefs,  not  Rajputs,  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion, 
suddenly  deserted,  with  all  their  followers;  which  soTnate'-' 
rially  lessened  the  forces  of  Prince  Akber,  that  the  projecf  of 
dethroning  the  Emperor  was  abandoned,  and  the  prince  fled 
for  safety  to  the  Mahratta  court,  where  he  W'as  wdl  received 
by  the  new  monarch,  Sambajee,  who  afforded  him  protection 
for  several  years. 

It  was  on  the  arrival  of  Akber  at  the  court,  that  Amajee 
Dutto,  who  was  already  in  confinement  for  the  attempt  to  ex 
elude  Sambajee  from  the  throne,  contrived  to  send  proposals 
to  the  fugitive  prince,  offering  to  aid  him  in  mounting  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  provided  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of 
Raja  Ram.  Akber  declined  the  proposition,  and  Amajee  was 
executed  in  the  barbarous  manner  before  mentioned,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  discovery  of  his  intended‘'treason.  To  cause 
the  death  of  a  Bramin  was  considered  as  the  height  of  im¬ 
piety  among  the  Hindus ;  therefore  the  Raja  rendered  him¬ 
self  extremely  unpopular  by  enforcing  the  law  against  Amajee 
Dutto  ;  besides  which,  he  proved  himself,  in  all  respects,  a  very 
unworthy  successor  of  his  illustrious  father. 

During  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  nine  years,  the  Emperoi 
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Aurengzebe  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  favourite  object  of 
extending  the  Mogul  empire  over  the  whole  of  the  Deckati,  ' 
by  the  con^paest  of. the  two  kingdoms  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda. 
He  cdnduct^’the  war  in  person,  besieged,  and  took  the  capi¬ 
tals,  and  made  prisoners  of  tlie  kings,  both  of  whom  died  in  ’ 
captivity.  The  fine  city  of  Bijapur,  no  longer  the  metropolis 
of  a  wealthy  state,  was  speedily  reduced  to  its  present  deserted 
condnion,  but  its  noble  mosques,  the  ruins  of  its  palaces,  its 
lofty  walls  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  grand  mausoleum  of  Mo- 
lianiiued  Adil  Shah,  the  dome  of  which  is  said  to  be  larger 
tlian  that  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  afford  existing  proofs  of 
its  former  grandeur,  although  they  are  now  mingled  with 
dwellings  of  the  meanest  description,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
noble  relics  still  existing  in  dilferent  parts  of  India. 

'I'he  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  during  these  wars,  is  described 
as  liaving  surpassed  even  that  of  the  Emperor  Akber  in  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  and  the  immense  wealth  of  the  sovereign  may  be 
inferred  from  an  anecdote  related  of  one  of  his  royal  prisoners, 
Abul  Hussein,  the  last  king  of  Golconda.  This  unfortunate 
monarch,  while  yet  a  prisoner  in  tiie  cantp,  ere  he  had  been 
sent  to  finish  his  life  in  the  fortress  of  Doulatabad,  heard  one 
day  a  favourite  Hindu  air  performed  by  one  of  the  imperial 
band,  which  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  that  he  said  to  some 
one  near  him,  he  wished  he  liad  a  lac  of  rupees  to  give 
the  musician.  The  wish  was  told  to  the  Emperor,  who  im¬ 
mediately  sent  the  desired  sum  (ten  thousand  pounds)  to  Abul 
Hussein,  requesting  that  he  would  gratify  liis  inclination. 

Bernier,  who  was  frequently  with  the  Emperor  both  on  the 
march  and  in  camp,  gives  some  descriptions  which  are  truly  : 
splendid,  and  which,  no  doubt,  are  correct,  for  tlie  old  doctor  ' 
was  sober-minded  and  fully  impressed  with  the  value  of  j 
veracity.  “  In  his  marches  Atirengzebe  is  always  acconqtanied 
by  a  vast  number  of  Omrahs  and  llajas,  who  immediately 
follow  him  on  horseback  and  in  prodigious  numbers.  E\  ery 
officer  and  grandee* must  attend  unless  he  be  prevented  by 
sickness  or  by  public  business.  Around  the  Omrahs  and 
dependent  princes  and  mixed  up  with  them,  lluwe  are  always 
a  vast  number  of  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and  called  Clmlta- 
dars,  bcftause  they  carry  heavy  silver  maces.  ’J'here  are,  also 
many  of  these  cavaliers  on  the  wings  of  a  great  force  which 
precedes  the  person  of  the  Emperor  and  these  cavalier.s  ha\< 
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attendants  who  are  ricJily  attired  and  who  march  on  foot 
^The  Cliobadars  are  chosen  on  account  of  their  good  looks  and 
advantageous  stature  ;  their  principal  duty  is  to  carry  orders, 
and  they  are  all  armed  witli  long  staffs  with  which  they  keep 
‘off  the  multitude,  and  prevent  any  one  from  approaching  too 
near  or  marching  before  the  sovereign.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Eajas  is  a  long  procession,  mixed  with  a  vast  number  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets,  and  carrjung  silver  maces  surmounted 
wiih  the  figures  of  divers  strange  animals,  balances,  human 
hands,  fish,  and  other  symbolical  figures.  After  this  body 
come  the  inferior  Omrahs,  well  mounted  and  well  equipped 
with  swords,  bows,  and  quivers  full  of  arrows  ;  and  these  nobles 
of  lower  grade  are  attended  by  a  vast  multitude  of  servants 
in  rich  dresses,  bearing  different  insignia,  all  wrought  in  fine 
silver.  At  times  the  Emperor  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
men,  seated  on  a  portable  throne  of  great  magnificence,  glit¬ 
tering  with  gold  and  the  richest  of  brocades.  When  he  rides 
on  horseback  his  steed  is  a  superb  animal  superbly  caparisoned. 
But  he  is  grandest  of  all  when  he  mounts  his  elephant,  for  the 
harness  of  the  elephant  is  most  rich  and  magnificent,  and  the 
howdah  on  his  back  is  a.s  a  splendid  throne  most  richly  painted 
and  gilded.  The  princesses  and  the  great  ladies  of  his  seraglio, 
who  generally  follow  him,  travel  witli  equal  magnificence  in 
palanquins,  in  large  litters,  or  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  .  . 

I  cannot  but  say  that  on  the  march  1  was  delighted  with  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  seraglio,  the  Begums  and  princesses 
seated  in  rich  pavilions  shut  in  with  silk  curtains  on  the  backs 
of  gigantic  elephants  of  l^egu  and  Martaban,  and  each  lady 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  officers  and  attendants  all  richly 
attired,  beautifully  armed  and  mounted  to  perfection  on  Ara¬ 
bian  palfreys.  .  .  Certes,  that  long  file  of  elephants,  fifty, 

sixty,  or  more  in  number,  all  marching  with  great  giavity 
and  with  measured  steps,  with  all  that  immense  train  and 
pompous  equipage,  presents  something  truly  grand  and  royal !” 

The  hunting  parties  were  almost  as  spltndid  as  the  marches 
to  open  campaigns  for  the  conquest  of  provinces  or  kingdoms  , 
and  every  Imperial  hunting  party  seems  to  have  been  almost 
as  numerous  as  an  army._  -Such  exhibitions  must  bfe  admitted 
"as"  subsfahlisrpf^O^of  wealth.  But  in  all  this  oriental  magni¬ 
ficence  tliere  was  much  that  was  thoroughly  barbaric.  If  a  man, 
even  by  accident,  such  as  the  unruliness  of  a  horse,  approached 
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too  near  to  the  persons  of  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  who  were 
aH-wticealed  'froitl  view  by  the  silk  curtains,  he  ran  the  chance 
of'beiig  pnt  to  death  on  the  spot,  or  of  having  his  bones  broken 
byithe  inace-bearers.  The^curipus  spectators  were  often  riddon 
oyer  and  trampled  to  death  by  tiie  huge  elephants  ;  and  t)ie 
villages  and  the  smaller  towns  which  lay  on  the  line  of  march 
wer^  too  often  pillaged  by  the  countless  retainers  of  the 
gorgeous  court.  Iii,lhe  camp  too  there  u  tis  often  a  most  un- 
military  disorder,  and  there  were  such  arrangements  and 
neglect  of  outposts  as  would  have  exposed  the  army  to  ceriain 
defeat  if  suddenly  attacked  by  a  bold  and  active  enemy  count¬ 
ing  only  a  tenth  of  its  numbers.  In  fact  the  strict  discipline 
and  the  military  forethought  of  the  Emperor  Akber  had 
already  di.sappeared,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour  the.  Mogul  dynasty  was  tending  towards  a  rapid  decline, 
Few  dyna-sties,  even  in  Europe,  have  a  second  birth,  or, 
revival ;  in  the  East  no  dynasty  ever  has. 

The  twa  .gi'cat  governments  that  had  hitherto  preseiu’ed 
order  in  the  south  of  India  being  thus  ovei  tiirown,  many  of 
the  Zemindars  ivho  had  been  subject  to  them,  took  adx'antage 
of  their  fall  to  declare  themselves  independent,  and  were 
always  ready  to  assist  the  Malirattas  against  the  Moguls,  wiio 
were  now  commencing  that  struggle  for  power  which  was 
continued  until  the  downfall  of  the  Slogul  empire. 

■■Not  long  after  the  conquest  of  the  Deckan  kingdoms,  Sani- 
bajee  was  made  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  tlie  Moguls,  who 
carried  him  off  from  a  summer-house,  in  which  he  was  enjoy- 
ing-hinaself  with  a  small  party  of  frien’d?,  to  the  camp  of  tiie 
Emperor,  who' had  him  put  to  death  in  a  most,  cruel  manner. 
Eaja  Ram  was  then  released  from  liis  long  i7npri.sonmeiii,  and 
declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  (he  late  Itaja's  infant 
son,  who  wa-s  residing  witli  his  mother,  Ycssoo  Bye,  at  Baiglmr. 

Much  of  the  open  country  of  the  Mahiattas  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  Moguls,  wlio  took  some  of  tlie  forts,  and  at  ■ 
length  besieged  the  capital,  where  most  of  the  gre;it  chiefs  wore 
assembled.  It  was  defended  for  several  montlis,  when  the  fort 
was  surrendered,  and  Ycssoo  B}e,  with  the  yonng  Raja,  wore 
made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  the  imiienal  (aini),  wliere 
they  were  received  with  great  kindne.s.s  liy  tlie  Begimi,  or 
Princess  Sahib,  a  daughter  of  Ameng/clie,  whose  amiabb 
attentions  consoled  them  during  many  years  o1  captivity.  The 
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Emperor  himself  grew  very  fond  of  the  noble  boy,  whom  he 
married  to  the  daughters  of  the  two  highest  chiefs  in  his,  .ser¬ 
vice,  one  of  them  being  Sindia,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  distin¬ 
guished  prince  of  that  name.  On  the  occasion  of  these  mar¬ 
riages,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour,  the  Emperor 
bestowed  on  the  young  bridegroom  several  large  distfiSs-ia 
jaghir,  or  fief,  and  restored  to  him  a  famous  sword,  called  Bho- 
wanee,  which  nad  belonged  to  his  grandfa'^her  Sevajee,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  country,  as  a  valued  relic  of  that  chief. 

After  the  capture  of  Raighur,  the  Regent  escaped  to  the 
Carnatic,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew, 
he  was  proclaimed  Raja,  and  tlie  war  proceeded  with  Mil 
greater  fury  than  before. 

The  Mahrattas  never  engaged  an  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
but  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  making 
unexpected  attacks,  and  cutting  off  parties  of  stragglers  ;  w'hile 
large  bands,  under  different  leaders,  made  predatory  excursions 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  levying  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  under  the  name  of  chout,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  originally  a  grant  from  Aurengzebe,  to  Seva¬ 
jee,  of  a  portion  of  the  rents  of  certain  villages  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bijapur,  but  was  now  levied  by  every  Mahratta  chief, 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  enforce  it.  The  habits  of  the 
soldiers,  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  remind  us  of  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times.  They  never  encum¬ 
bered  themselves  with  baggage,  nor  did  they  use  tents,  but 
each  man  carried  with  him  a  coarse  blanket,  a  bag  of  millet, 
and  an  empty  bag  for  plunder.  They  slept  on  the  bare 
earth,  with  their  arms  and  horses  beside  them,  so  that  they  were 
ready,  at  any  instant,  either  to  make  an  attack  or  a  retreat. 

The  regular  armies  of  the  Moguls,  superior  as  they  were  in 
discipline  and  numbers,  contended  to  great  disadvantage  against 
enemies  whose  movements  were  so  rapid,  whilst  their  own  were 
constantly  impeded  by  supernumerary  accompaniments;  Their 
camp-followers,  consisting  of  wmmen,  merchants,  cooks,  and 
servants  of  all  kinds,  frequently  amounted  to  ten  times  the 
number  of  soldiers  ;  and  the  habit  of  carrjdng  with  them  all 
the  luxuries  to  which  they  w’ere  accustomed,  created  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  long  train  of  elephants,  oxen,  camels,  and  wagons, 
all  heavily  laden,  especially  when  the  Emperor’s  moveable 
palaces  formed  a  part  of  their  burthen. 
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Eaja  Ram  died  in  the  year  1700,  leaving  two  sons,  Sevajee 
and  Sarabajee,  the  mother  of  the  elder  being  the  celebrated 
Tara  Bye,  a  very  clever  woman,  who,  for  many  years,  exer¬ 
cised  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  princess,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  great  ability  against  Aurengzebe,  during  the  rei^t 
of  his  life,  not  fixing  her  residence  in  any  particular  place, 
but  moving  about  from  fort  to  fort,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Emperor,  although  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  per¬ 
severed  in  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  crush  the  growing  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  But  the  empire  of  the 
Moguls  W£^s  fast  declining,  and  several  of  the  provinces  were 
overrun  by  the  enemy,  particularly  that  of  Guzerat,  where 
many  villages  were  plundered,  and  set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  country  laid  waste. 
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Abboo-gusli,  a  mountain  lake,  surrounded  by  many  ancient 
religious  edifices,  built  of  marble  and  stone  :  this  place  is  held 
in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus,  who  found  a  safe  asylum 
here  from  the  persecutions  of  their  Mohammedan  conqueror, 
Q.n  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  mountain-passes,  and  the 
ferocity  of  their  inhabitants.  Abboo  is  particularly  rich  and 
fertile,  and  abundantly  produces  the  vegetables  of  the  tropical, 
as  well  as  of  the  northern,  climates.  The  Mohammedans 
destroyed  the  richly  sculptured  temples  in  the  plain,  using  the 
materials  for  erecting  their  mosques  and  cities. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English,  whose  possessions  and  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  had  considerably  increased, 
had  been  several  times  engaged  in  direct  hostilities  with  the 
Moguls,  and  Aurengzebe  had  threatened  to  expel  them  from 
his  dominions.  They  were  occasionally  in  alliance  with  some 
of  the  Rajas,  from  whom  they  obtained  grants  of  territory,  in 
return  for  aid  against  the  Imperial  authority  ;  yet  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  too  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  British 
trade,  to  make  any  attempt  to  put  into  execution  his  threat  of 
expulsion,  and  even  confirmed  the  cessions  of  the  Rsg'as,  on 
making  peace  with  the  English,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
three  connected  villages  of  Chutanattee,  Govindpore,  and  Cal¬ 
cutta.  These  new  possessions  being  fortified,  received  the 
name  of  Fort  William,  in  honour  of  the  King  of  England, 
William  the  Third. 

In  1693,  however,  another  quarrel  broke  out.  An  Imperial 
ship,  loaded  with  pilgrims,  bound  from  Surat  for  Mecca,  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  a  small  cruizer.  On  this,  Aurengzebe 
ordered  the  English  factors  at  all  his  ports  to  be  seized,  and 
directed  a  body  of  Abyssinian  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  for¬ 
tune  to  take  possession  of  Bombay.  The  English  retaliated 
by  seizing  his  officers,  and  the  Abyssinians,  who  were  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  them,  showed  no  inclination  to  br^k  it 
off.  After  a  time  a  peaceful  ambassador  was  sent  from  Guzerat 
to  Bomteiy.  The  native  envoy,  who  himself  wrote  the  account 
of  his  mission,  was  received  with  great  dignity  and  good  order, 
an(Ttvith  a  considerable  display  of  military  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Honourable  Company.  He  negotiated  with  “  elderly 
gentlemen  in  rich  clothes,”  and  although  these  elderly  gentle¬ 
men  at  times  offended  his  eastern  gravity  by  laughing  too 
loudly  or  too  long,  he  seems  to  have  been  favourably  impressed 
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with  their  character,  habits,  acuteness,  and  intelligence.  The 
English  alleged,  and  apparently  with  truth,  that  the  pilgrim 
ship  had  been  captured  by  pirates,  for  whom  thev  were  not 
answerable.  Tt  appears  tliat  some  presents  were  sent  to 
Aurengzebe,  and  that  these,  with  the  explanations  given,  satis-  : 
fied  and  reconciled  that  potentate.  Our  countrymen  had 
already  made  war  upon  him  on  both  sides  of  India ;  but  he 
did  ^not  foresee  the  future  importance  of  such  antagonists. 
Though  declining,  the  Mogul  Empire  wasmot  yet  sufficiently 
dismembered  and  weak  to  be  attacked  by  handfuls  of  English¬ 
men,  and  time  had  jmt  to  give  birth  to  the  wonderful  man  whose 
genius  and  valour  were  to  shake  that  Empire  to  the  dust,  and 
I  uild  up,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Empire  of  our  Merchant 
I’riiice.s. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  took  place  in  1707.  He  died  in 
liis  camp  at,  Ahmednagar,  at^the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine, 
in  tlie  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  Aurengzebe  was  remarkable 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  habits  and  manners,  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  amid  the  splendour  of  the  most  magnificent 
court  hi'the  world.  An  European  traveller  who  was  at  Delhi, 
about  ten  years  before  the  Emperor’s  death,  on  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  imperial  presence,  was  surprised  to  see  a  little 
old  man,  with  a  long  silvery  beard,  dressed  in  plain  white 
muslin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Omrahs,  whose 
rich  robes,  sparkling  with  jewels,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  unostentatious  appearance  of  their  sovereign. 

At  the  approach  of  death,  he  felt  the  anguish  and  the  horror 
of  remorse  for  his  unnatural  conduct  towards  his  predecessor 
and  father,  Shah  Jehan,  and  as  he  wa<  thoroughly  a  Mus.sulman, 
and  believed  ui  the  eternity  of  penal  fires,  liis  soul  was  agi¬ 
tated  with  terror  as  \vell  as  w  ith  remorse.  He  wu-ote  to  his 
sons — “  1  have  committed  numerous  crimes !  the  agonies  of 
death  come  fast  upon  me.  I  am  going.  Whatever  good  or 
evil  T  have  done,  has  been  foi‘  you.  Come  wliat  come  may, 
my  vessel  is  launched  on  tne  waves.  Farewell!  farewell! 
farew'ell!” 

By  his  Mohammedan  intolerance  he  had  greatly  irritated 
the  usually,  quiet  and  indifferent  Hindus,  and  by  thus  doing, 
he  had  iiicrea.sed  the  elements  of  pow'er  that  were  dropping 
into  the  hands  of  the  active  and  cnteiTwising  Mahrattms. 
Ender  him  the  Hindils  were  excluded  from  office;  they  were 
degraded  by  a  special  ta.\  ;  their  fairs  and  religious  festivals 
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were  forbidden ;  tlieir  temples  were  sometimes  insulted  and 
even  destroyed.  He  cordially  detested  this  people,  and  long 
before  tiie  close  of  ins  reign,  the  Hindus  as  cordially  detestra 
iiim.  Like  tlie  gi  eat  Akber,  he  was  an  author,  and  a  volumi- 
,  nous  writer  of  letters.  Of  the  letters  some  hundreds  have 
been  preserved,  and  from  them  may  be  gleaned  various  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  cliaracter.  Wjtii  all  his  bigotry  he  was  not 
superstitious.  He  laid  out  no  money  on  mosques  or  endow¬ 
ments,  and  sliowed  no  sign  of  being  under  the  influence.of  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  his  religion,  wdnle  he  often  ex¬ 
pressed  his  contempt  for  the  assumed  sanctity  ofTaqmnjTand 
Dervishes.  His  letters  almost  invariably  include  some  poeti¬ 
cal  quotation,  or  some  verse  from  the  Koran.  XhEy.  -are 
sometimes  familiar,  and  even  jocose,  especially  those  addre^ed 
to  his  sons.  One,  written  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  ends 
with  some  burlesque  verses,  each  of  which  gives  a  ludicrous 
description  of  the  occupations  of  one  of  the  principal  men 
about  his  own  court.  Judging  from  his  correspondence  Mr. 
Elpliinstone  says,  “  His  government  is  a  system  of  continual 
mistrust :  every  man’s  character  is  secretly  investigated,  and 
colleagues  are  so  selected,  that  each  may  be  a  check  on  his 
neighbour;  yet  tlim-e  never  tvas  a  prince  so  much  cheated,  or 
so  ill  served.  The  coldness  of  his  heart  is  conspicuous  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  received  the  accounts  of  the  death  o£  his 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friends.  In  so  long  a  life,  such  events 
often  occur,  and  they  always  draw  forth  some  pious  or  philoso- 
uhical  reflection,  followed  up  by  strict  orders  to  seize  on  ihe 
property  of  the  deceased  friend,  to  see  that  none  is  embezzled,  ^ 
to  hunt  out  all  deposits,  and  to  be  careful  in  recovering  all 
outstanding  debts.”  * 

It  appears  that  Aurengzebe  never  felt  a  frank  and  generous 
sentiment,  or  inspired  that  feeling  in  the  breast  of  another. 
At  his  court  all  was  hollow,  selfish,  corrupt tlkere  exi.sted  the 
strangest  alliance  between  pride  and  servility,  meanness  and 
ostentation.  If  ever  human  nature  has  been  thoroughly 
degraded,  it  is  in  the  usages  and  liie  i^iaracter  of  a  Mogul 
courtier  :  in  liim  all  sentiment  of  honour  and  virtue  is  extinct  j 
he  is  but  a  sort  of  automaton  set  in  motion  by  the  gesture  oi 
the  look  of  a  despot,  as  vicious  and  as  degraded  as  himself.'^ 

*  Hist.  Ind.  , 

t  M.  Collin  de  Bar.  “llistoire  de  I'lnde,  Ancienne  et  Modems.* 
Paris,  1814. 
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We  have  traced  the  progress  of  tliis  Mogul  domination  up 
io  its  most  brilliant  prosperity.  We  shall  now  see  it  degene¬ 
rate  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  then  suddenly  fall  into  a 
sort  of  political  pullity.  not  only  through  those  great  revolu¬ 
tions  of  which  India  fias  so  frequently  been  the  theatre,  but 
still  more  through  moral  causes  fatal  to  kingdoms  and  empires. 

Yet  of  all  the  kings  of  India,  Aureugzebe  is  the  most 
admired  among  the  Mussulmans  of  the  country,  wlio  invaria¬ 
bly  give  him  the  preference  over  the  truly  great  Akber. 


BAHADUR  SHAH. 


As  soon  as  the  death  of  Aureugzebe  became  known,  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  governor  of  Cabul,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in 
that  city,  while  his  brother  Azim  was  elevated  to  the  imperial 
dignity  in  the  camp,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  first  act  of  the  latter  was  to  release  the  Mahratta  prince 
Salro,  hoping,  by  this  measure,  to  convert  the  Mahrattas  into 
frieiids,  and  obtain  aid  from  them  against  his  brother,  who 
was  marching  from  Cabul  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  throne.  But  the  contest  vyas  speedily 
decided  ;  for  the  two  brothers  met  near  Agra,  where  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  Azim  was  slain,  when  his  troops  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  was  iiniuediately  acknowledged 
at  Delhi,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Bahadur  Shah. 

Saho  pj'oceeded  to  his  own  country,  sending  letters  to  Tara 
Bye  to  intimate  his  approach,  but  the  lady  not  being  willing 
to  resign  her  authority,  affected  to  believe  that  he  was  an 
impostor,  and  assembled  all  the  minister  s  and  chief  officers 
from  whom  she  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  her  son.  Thei'c 
were  many,  however,  who  trrok  up  the  cause  of  the  true  iieii', 
and  a  civil  war  ensueii,  which  lasted  sci'cral  years,  tor  I'nra 
Bye  would  not  give  up  the  contest,  until  she  was  compelled  In 
do  so  by  tire  death  of  her  son,  who  was  of  weak  irttclh’ci,  and 
had  never  been  able  to  conduct  the  goverrrtnent  Jumself. 

This  event  took  place  about  five  years  after  the  return  of 
Saho,  when  Tara  Bye  wag  immedialcly  rctrtONcd  from  tin; 
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usurped  by  the  Peishwas,  who  became,  in  time,  the  real  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

About  this  time,  another  people  began  to  figure  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  India.  These  were  the  Siks,  till  tlien  known  only  as  a 
religious  sect,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  ' 
Nanik,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  whose  own  principles  were  those 
of  a  deist,  but  whose  chief  doctrine  was  that  of  universal 
toleration. 

After  the  death  of  Akber,  the  Siks  were  persecuted  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  their  leader  was  put  to  death.  The 
tyranny  with  which  they  were  treated  implanted  among  them 
the  deepest  hatred  towards  the  Mogul  government,  and  the 
Mussulmans  generally^,  till  it  became  apart  of  their  religion  to 
destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  that  detested  race. 
Their  original  country  was  Lahore ;  but  they  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  that  province,  and  had  now  (a.  d.  1675)  esta¬ 
blished  a  sort  of  religious  and  military  commonwealth  among 
the  mountains,  under  a  chief  named  Har  Govind,  who,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  number  of  his  subjects,  abolished  all 
distinctions  of  caste,  so  that  all  who  entered  the  fraternity 
might  eat  together  of  the  same  food,  and  were  freed  from  all 
the  restrictions  which  the  obligation  of  preserving  the  castes 
uumixed  imposes  on  other  Hindus.  The  Siks,  however,  paid 
great  respect  to  the  Bramins,  and  worshipped  the  Hindu  gods, 
and  they  scrupulously  obeyed  the  superstitious  enactment 
which  forbids  an  Indian  killing  a  cow,  even  to  save  a  family 
from  starving. 

By  the  regulations  of  Govind,  every  chief  was  destined  to 
be  a  soldier  aLhis  birth,  or  his  admission  into  the  order.  Their 
distinguishing'’ marks  were  a  blue  dress,  and  long  liair  and 
beard,  and  every  man  was  to  carry  steel  about  him  in  some 
shape.  At  that  period  the  Siks  were  violent  finatics,  and 
carried  on  their  war  against  their  oppressors  with  a  ferocity 
that  has  seldom  been  suritassed. 

During  the  reign  of.JlJahadur  Shah  and  his  immediate  suc- 
ct'ssors,  the  most  horrible  scenes  were  witnessed  in  the  Bimjab, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  whole  towns  fell  victims  to  the  relent¬ 
less  fury  of  these  frenzied  warriors,  whose  numlxn-s  wane, 
however,  insufficient  to  secure  any  permanent  advaniages, 
until  a  later  period.  The  Siks  were,  until  their  recent  sub¬ 
jugation  by  the  Kngli.sh,  the  greatest  independent  ])owcr  in 
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Ind.a,  but  their  cliai'acter  is  much  changed,  and  retains  no 
traces  of  the  fanaticism  that  led  them  to  commit  so  many 
crimes,  and  rendered  the  name  of  Sik  odious  as  well  as  ter¬ 
rible,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Bahadur  Shah 
reigned  only  five  years.  They  have  now  as  distinct  a  national 
character  as  any  of  tlie  original  races  in  India.  They  are  tall 
and  thin,  very  dark  for  so  northern  a  people,  active  horse¬ 
men,  and  good  matcidock  men.  In  our  late  wars  with 
them,  we  found  them  all  soldiers,  and  Lord  Hardihge, 
Lord  Gough,  and  every  Britisli  soldier  engaged  in  battle 
with  them,  will  agree  that  they  proved  themselves  by  far  the 
most  formidable  and  most  valorous  foes  we  ever  encountered 
in  India. 

On  a  second  incursion,  in  Baliadur’s  time,  they  ravaged 
tlie  country  a.s  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore  on  the  one 
side,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of  Delhi  on  the  other ;  and  in 
the  towns  tliey  captured,  they  massacred,  with  wanton  bar¬ 
barity,  men,  women,  and  children,  atid  even  dug  up  the  bodies 
of  tlie  dead  that  they  might  become  food  for  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey.  They  were  then  led  by  a  cldef  named  Bandu,  who 
had  been  bred  a  religious  ascetic,  and  who  combined  a  most 
sanguinary  disposition  with  bold  and  daring  counsels.  The 
extent  of  these  depredation.s  made  it  necessary  for  Bahadur 
Shah  to  go  against  tiiem  in  jierson.  He  drove  them  witliin 
their  own  limits,  and  then  obliged  them  to  take  refiige  in  the 
hills.  After  many  operatioirs  the  sanguinary  Bandu  was 
reduced  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort.  The  place  was  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  iint  could  not  be  stormed.  A  long  and  strict  block' 
ade  vvas  therefore  established.  The  Siks  endured  the  utmost 
extremitie.s  of  hunger,  and  died  in  vast  numbers,  but  they  still 
continued  the  defence. 

At  last  tliey  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  Mogul  army,  losing,  however,  many  of  their 
warriors.  The  Mussulmans  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
seiiieil  a  man  whp  .seemed  to  be  Bandu,  and  who  had  used 
every  po,ssible  means  of  making  himself  conspicuous.  Wheu 
they  carried  this  man  into  c.nnp.  it  was  found  that  he  was 
a  Hindu  convert  to  the  mixed  doctrines  of  the  Siks,  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  to  save  his  leader,  and  that  Bandu  hatl 
escaped  during  the  .sally.  The  Emperor,  though  sufficiently 
struck  by  the  prisoner’s  self-devotion  to  spare  his  life,  vas  yet 
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BO  ungenerous  as  to  order  him  to  be  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage 
and  sent  to  Delhi. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  Siks  under  Bandu  made  fresh  incur¬ 
sions,  and  their  power  was  again  on  the  ascendant,  w  hen  Baba-  ' 
dur  8hah,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  years,  fell  sick  and  died.  His 
death  was  followed  by  a  dispute  among  his  sons,  wdio  all  aspired 
to  the  vacant  throne,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  eldest,  Jehan- 
tlar  Shah,  two  of  his  brotliers  having  been  slain  in  the  contest. 

The  reign  of  Jehandar  was  brief,  for  scarcely  w'as  he  seated 
on  the  throne,  when  his  nephew,  Farokhsir,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  piince.s  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  preceding  quarrel, 
raised  an  army  at  Allahabad,  and  proceeded  to  Agra,  where 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  wliich  the  Emperor  was  defeated;  and 
being  afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  command. 

History  .scarcely  offer.s  so  many  examples  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  thirst  for  dominion,  as  are  presented  by  the  successors 
of  Aurengzebe  on  the  throne  of  India.  Tlie  countrj^  was  rent 
and  deplorably  weakened  by  a  long  series  of  civil  w'ars,  in 
wliich  the  conquerors  sliow'ed  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished- 
Many  Hindu  Rajas  again  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
and  the.se  chiefs  unhappily  waged  w'ar  with  one  another  on 
their  own  account.  Many  parts  of  the  country  became  depo¬ 
pulated,  and  the  tigers  of  the  jungles  again  appeared  in  the 
fields  and  took  possession  of  the  villages,  where,  to  use  a 
Hindu  expression,  all  the  domestic  hearths  w'ere  cold  and 
"wivery  lamp  extinguished.  The  Siks,  as  cruel  as  the  tigers, 
made  fresh  irruptions  and  still  farther  unpeopled  the  country. 
Horrible  state  crimes  were  committed  to  secure  tlie  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  successions  to  the  throne  wdiich  were  destined  never 
again  to  be  either  tranquil  or  permanent.  Some  princes  and 
chiefs  were  tortured  to  death  ;  others  w'ere  shut  up  in 
iron  cages  after  having  their  eyes  torn  from  the  sockets. 
Treachery  as  well  as  cr^uelty  stalked  through  the  land  :  friend’ 
beti'ayed  friend,  the  son  hi.s  own  father,  and  women  entered 
into  plots  and  conspiracies.  Already  the  Hindus  began  to 
feel  tha"’,  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  expiring  and  that,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  of  India,  any  government 
would  be  better  than  this. 

One  of  Jehandar  Shah’s  first  acts  had  been  ',o  put  to  death 
all  the  princes  of  the  blood  within  his  reach. 
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SHE  new  Emperor,  a  weak  indolent  prince, 
owed  his  elevation  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  exertions  of  two  brothers,  Houssein  Ali, 
and  Abdullah  Khan,  the  former  of  w  hom  was 
made  cominander-in-chief  and  governor  of 
the  Deckan,  while  the  latter  ruM  the  court 
in  the  capacity  of  Vizier.  It  was  soon 
jbvious  that  these  two  ambitious  men  had  only  placed  tlie 
I'oung  prince  on  the  throne  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the^ 
iiithority  into  their  own  hands  ;  and  the  factions  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  divided  the  state  tended  to  hasten  its  downfall. 

The  Mahratta  rulers  were  watchful  to  avail  themselves  of 
; very  circumstance  that  afforded  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
he  interests  of  their  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  declining 
impire  ;  and  although  the  Raja  Saho  had  acknowledged  him- 
elf  a  vassal  of  the  throne  of  Delhi,  his  people  did  not  refrain 
Vom  invading  tlie  JSIogul  territories,  and  some  of  their  chiefs 
eized  on  sevei-al  villages  within  the  Emperor’s  dominions, 
I'hich  they  converted  into  forts,  where  they  maintained  bands" 


of  freebooters,  who  issued  forth  from  these  strongholds  to 
plunder  the  surrounding  country.  They  waylaid  travellers, 
robbed  the  caravans,  and  committed  so  many  depredatiorts 
that  the  high  roads  to  Surat,  both  from  Hindustan  and  the 
Deckan,  were  rendered  impassable  for  all  peaceable  subjects. 

At  length,  Houssein  Ali,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to 
clear  the  road  from  the  south  by  force,  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Peishwa  Balajee,  who  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace, 
that  the  Mogul  government  should  confirm  Saho  in  all  the 
former  possessions  of  his  grandfalheH  Sevajee ;  and  that  he 
should  have  the  right  of  levying  the  chout  over  the  whole  of 
the  Deckan  :  that  is,  of  taking  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  ;  be¬ 
sides  which  he  demanded  a  farther  contribution  of  one-tenth 
of  the  remaining  three  parts  for  hay  and  corn  money ;  with 
some  other  concessions,  in  return  for  which  the  Raja  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  fifteen  thousand  horse  soldiers.  He  was  also 
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to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  people,  and  lo  in¬ 
demnify  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  for  all  losses  that  might 
be  sustained  by  any  violation  of  the  peace  by  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.  The  Emperor,  Iwwever,  refused  to  sign  this  treaty,  ^n 
consequence  of  which  Houssein  Ali  joined  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  the  combined  armies  proceeded  to  Delhi,  to  enforce  their 
demands.  The  vizier,  who  favoured  the  views  of  his  brother, 
had  his  partizans  in  the  city,  where  a  violent  tumult  ensued, 
and  Farokhsir  being  seized  by  the  two  Seiads,  was  imprisoned 
and  put  to  death,  having  occupied  the  throne  only  six  years. 

Before  thi.s  final  catastrophe  the  Emperor  had  been  several 
times  made  a  close  prisoner  in  his  ow’u  palace  at  Delhi ;  and 
thus  was  established  the  precedent  for  that  state  of  things 
which  will  come  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  where  the  Great 
Mogul  is  a  captive,  and  the  government  of  all  that  remains  of 
the  empire  is  carried  on  in  his  name,  by  his  personal  enemies, 
gaolers,  and  cruel  oppressors.  In  fact  the  Delhi  palace  be¬ 
came  a  mere  state  prison,  the  keys  of  wdiich  were  held  by  the 
Mahrattas. 

The  short  reign  of  this  prince  is  remarkable  for  the  cruel 
policy  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Siks,  whose  ferocious  chiefs 
Bandu,  being  made  prisoner,  was  con\'e5'ed-  to  Delhi  with 
seven  hundred  and  forty  of  his  followers,  who  were  all  be¬ 
headed  ;  while  their  wretched  leader  w'as  tortured  to  death. 
After  this  fearful  tragedy  the  unfortunate  Siks  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts  by  the  INJ  ogul  troops,  until  they  were 
supposed  to  be  totally  annihilated  ;  nor  did  tliey  appear  again 
in  any  numbers  for  a  very  long  period. 

These  fanatics,  Innvever  weak  their  numbers,  ahvays  fought 
most  desperately,  and  w'onld  never  imrchnse  life  by  renouncing 
the  faith  they  had  embraced.  If  tlioir  power  was  ))roken  for 
tlie  present,  that  of  the  Mahrattas  rose  in  still  greater  jiropor- 
tioii.  Salio  made  Farokhsir  submit  to  allow'  the  levy  of  the 
chont.  or  fourth,  over  the  wliole  of  tlie  Deckan,  atid  to  surreud(.T 
other  revenues  amf  extensive  territories  into  his  liaiuls.  In 
every  encounter  wliich  took  place  botw'con  tliem  during  tiiis 
inglorious  reign  the  Mahrattas  n])]>ear  to  liave  iKuihui  the 
Moguls.  The  Mahratta  drum  was  heard  in  nearly  every  )iart 
of  tlie  empire,  and  wiuirever  it  was  beaten,  ravage  and  plunder 
ensued. 

During  the  reign  of  Farokhsir  (in  the  year  1715),  the'  Eng 
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lisli  obtained  new  privileges  and  additional  grants  of  territory  c 
in  consequence  of  the  medical  skill  of  an  Englishman,  nain^ 
Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  a  commerciad  mission  sent  from 
Madras  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  at  a  time  when  the  Empen»r 
iiappened  to  be  very  ill.  This  gentleman  speedily  restored 
him  to  health,  for  whicli  service  three  vdlages  were  panted 
to  the  English  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Madras,  with  tie 
liberty  of  purchasing  in  Bengal  thirty-seven  townships,  and 
of  conveying  their  goods  through  the  province  free  of  duty. 
Tiie  Nabob,  however,  being  opposed  to  any  extension  of  their 
influence,  contrived  to  deter  tire  owners  from  selling  the  • 
townships  ;  so  that  no  advantage  was  for  some  time  reaped 
from  the  Emperor’s  permission  on  that  head  ;  but  they  availed 
themselves  of  his  leave  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  in  Bengal,  by 
which  Calcutta  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance. 

About  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Earokhsir,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  allowed  to  establish  a  court  of  justice,  consisting  of 
a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  at  each  of  the  mi'ee  presidencies, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 

The  increase  of  the  English  power  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Dutch,  French,  Danes,  and  Portuguese,  all  of  whom  were 
competitors  in  India.  It  also  gave  rise  to  alarm  in  the  breasts 
of  many  of  tlie  Moliamniedans  ;  but  the  Great  Mogul’s  court 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  English  were  only  a 
set  of  tradesmen  who  cared  for  nothing  but  their  trade,  and 
that  whenever  they  became  too  impertinent  or  too  trouble¬ 
some,  it  would  be  an  easy  raattei’  to  burn  their  factories  and 
drive  them  into  the  sea  or  back  to  their  shipping.  The  belief 
was  also  cherished  that,  away  from  the  sea  and  their  ships,  the 
English  were  a  people  in  no  respect  to  be  feared. 
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HFTER  the  murder  of  Farokhsir,  two  prince 

imperial  throne ;  both  of  wliom  died  withi 
a  few  months  :  ^  \i’hen  Mohammed  Sh^h,  ^th 

by  "noussein  Ali  and  Abdullah  Khai 
W/liich  rendered  theTilmjieror  an  object  of  mere  pageantrj 
exciterl  great  dissatisfaction  ;  and  a  conspii-acy  was  r’erj-  soo 
hfirnitd  again.st  Houssein,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  si rent  b 
cDperson  who  stopped  his  iiahupiin,  on  pretence  of  hav  ing 
p^dition  to  present  to  him.  Abdnllah,  on  heaving  of  this  ev  eir 
I'^dlected  all  his  forces  and  hastened  towards  Delhi,  willi  ili 
llitent  of  dcj>o.siiig  hlnhammed  Shah;  Imt  lie  was  mel.  by  lli 
an|)erial  forces,  \vlio»*defeated  and  made  liim  prisoner,  and  h 
jlliortly  afterwards  died  of  the  womitls  lie  had  reeeiM'd  in  tli 
>atlle.  I'lie  Emperor,  thus  relieved  i'rom  tlie  eonirol  of  ili 
liv’o  brothers,  was  detlarial  sole  master  of  the  einjiire,  am 
“Ytered  his  capital  in  splendid  procession. 

^  The  people  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  revolution,  and  Co 
■veral  days  the  city  of  Delhi  presented  one  eontiimvMi  seen 
■fehtivity.  Letters  of  subuti.ssioii  and  proie-ssions  of  lovall; 
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greeted  the  new  sovereign  from  all  quarters.  Ine  Raja  Sah 
despatched  an  envoy  to  the  court  to  perfonn  homage  before 
him  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  European  factori^  sent  embaasi^ 
with  congratulations  and  wishes  for  his  lo^and  happy  reign. 
His  reign  was  indeed  long,  but  it  was  very  far  from  being 
happy ;  for  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  doom»l  to  witness 
the  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  the  sad  fate  of  its  inagiiificen( 
capital,  an  event  that  gives  a  mournful  celebrity  to  his  naind 
and  marks  his  reign  as  the  most  calamitous  era  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mohammed  Shah  was  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  the 
Peishwa  Balajee  died,  bequeathing  his  power,  wealth,  and 
dignities,  to  his  son  Bajee  llao,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Bramini 
rulers.  The  new  minister,  who  governed  absolutely  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Raja,  sought  out  men  of' 
talent  to  fill  all  the  high  offices,  wititout  regard  to  the  oh-*- 
scurity  of  their  origin  ;  and  these  became  the  founders  of  the^ 
great  Mahratta  families  of  modern  times.  Among  these  were 
Holkar  and  Sindia,  names  now  celebrated  in  Anglo-Indian 
history,  both  of  whom  were  raised  from  humble  employments  ' 
to  the  rank  of  military  chiefs.  ‘ 

Sindia  was  a  relative  of  the  chief  of  that  name,  whose  daughter  ' 
was  one  of  the  wives  given  by  Aurengzebe  to  Sabo,  during' 
his  captivity  at  Delhi.  The  lady,  who  had  never  been  released,  i 
was  dead,  and  the  family  had  sunk  into  such  abject  poverty,  f 
that  the  individual  u  ho  attracted  the  notice  of  Bajee  Kac  j 
held  at  first  a  very  undignified  post  in  the  great  man’s  house¬ 
hold,  one  of  his  duties  being  tliat  of  carrj'ing  his  mastCT’s.slippers. 

The  object  of  the  Peishwa  was  to  attach  to  his  service  a 
number  of  bold  enterprising  men,  who  might  aid  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  his  design  of  extending  the  Slahratta  power  ai  J 
territory  in  Hindustan.  Aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  Mogul 
government,  he  seems  even  to  have  meditated  its  final  over- 
tlirow.  “  Now  is  our  time,”  said  he,  “  td  drive  strangers  from 
the  land  of  the  Hindus,  and  to  gain  immortal  renown.  Let 
us  strike  at  the  trunk  ‘of  the  withering  tree,  and  the  branches 
must  fall  of  themselves.”  By  such  forcible  arguments  he 
persuaded  the  Raja  to  sanction  the  invasion  of  the  northern 
province.s,  and  he  granted  permission  to  Holkar,  Sindia,  anil 
other  chiefs,  to  levy  the  chout  in  G  izerat,  Main  a,  and  othr  r 
northern  provinces.  i 


About  this  time  another  rival  power  sprang  up  in  the  south 
of  India,  where  a  new  independent  monarchy  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  Nizam-ul  Mulk,  a  Mohammedan  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Deckan,  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  Shah,  and  who,  throwing  otf  his  dependence  on  the 
empire,  founded  the  sovereignty  usually  called  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam,  or  Soubehdar  of  the  Deckan,  and  fixed  on  the 
city  of  Hyderabad  as  his  capital. 

The  success  that  attended  the  Mahrattas  in  the  north  at 
length  emboldened  the  Peishwa  to  demand  of  Mohanmied 
Shah  the  grant  of  a  jaghir,  comprising  the  extensive  territory 
of  Malvva,  with  a  large  portion  of  country  south  of  the  river 
Chambal,  including  the  holy  cities  of  Benares,  Allahabad, 
and  Mattra,  places  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  pilgrims  who  frequented  them. 
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Emperor  Akber ;  it  is  built  of  grey  granite  and  freestonei 
The  fort  of  Allahabad  is  favourably  situated  on  the  point 
where  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite.  The  numerous 
vessels  to  be  seen  on  these  rivers,  particularly  on  the  former, 
g'ive  great  animation  to  the  scene.  The  buildings  in  general 
here  are  in  the  Mohammedan  style.  Allahabad  is  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  westward  of  Calcutta,  and  eighty-three  from 
Benares. 

Mohammed  Shah  refused  to  make  the  grant  demanded  by 
the  Peishwa,  on  which  Bajee  Rao  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  nrimerous  force,  with  a  view 
of  intimidating  the  Emperor  ;  but  retired,  without  proceeding 
to  any  act  of  greater  hostility  than  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  continued  to  carry  on  a  very 
harassing  warfare  in  the  Mogul  territories,  until  the  Emperor 
was  forced  into  compliance  with  his  exorbitant  demands. 

It  was  at  the  very  time  tvhen  this  concession  was  made  to 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  Mogul  empire  was  invaded,  and  its 
capital  taken  by  the  great  Persian  sovereign.  Nadir  Shah,  at 
this  period  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  eastern  princes.  He 
was  a  usurper  (originally  only  a  leader  of  banditti),  who, 
having  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Persia  in  1736,  went  to 
war  with  the  Afghans  for  the  recovery  of  Candahar.  This 
city  had  formerly  belonged  to  Persia,  but  was  then  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Ghil/Jes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Afghan  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  country  around  Candahar,  which  they  had 
formed  into  an  independent  state  in  the  year  1708,  when  they 
revolted  from  the  Persian  government.  The  occupation  of 
the  Ghilzie  cottntry,  which  lie  reduced  to  subjection,  brought 
Nadir  Shah  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  yet  it  was 
not  until  after  lie  had  taken  Cabul,  and  was  actually  advancing 
towards  Delhi,  tliat  the  Emperor  and  the  people  of  that  devoted 
city  aroused  tliemsel  ves  to  a  sense  of  danger.  Mohammed  Shah 
then  hastily  assembled  his  forces  and  met  (the  invader  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Delhi,  where  he  sustained  -a  total 
defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  the  I’ersian 
camp  to  make  submission  to  the  conqueror;  a  sad  humiliation 
for  a  successor  of  the  gi-ekt  Akber. 

The  two  monarchs  rode  side  by  side  to  the  capital,  where 
Nadir,  assuming  the  right  of  conquest,  distributed  his  troops 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  inha- 
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ttitants.;  who  bore  the  intrusion  and  exactions  of  tlie  ehenij  . 
with  gloomy  discontent,  until  a.  report  u'as  raised  tliat  Nadir 
Shah  had  died  suddenly,  when  the  suppressed  fury  of  the 
populace  burst  forth,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Persians  were 
put  to  the  sword.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  tumult  Nadir  rod<j 
forth  from  tlie  palace  gates,  expecting  that  liis  presence  would 
overawe  the  people  and  put  a  stop  to  their  violence ;  instead 
of  which,  their  disappointment  at  seeing  him  alive  only  added 
to  thpir  rage ;  and  the  Persian  Shah  then  gave  the  fearful 
comn|and,  which  devoted  to  ruin  that  magnificent  city  which 
had  s|;)  long  been  the  pride  of  tlie  eastern  world. 

Wnen  the  order  had  been  issued  foi-  a  general  massacre  of  V 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  Nadir  Shah  retired  to  a 
little  mosque  in  the  grand  bazaar,  where  he  sat  for  Jiours  in  , 
solitude,  while  the  work  of  death  and  destruction  was  going  on  ' 
around  him.  Many  parts  of  tlie  city  were  in  flames,  and  the 
number  of  human  beings  sacrificed  on  that  dreadful  day  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  At  length  the 
wretched  Emperor  forced  his  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
destroyer,  exclaiming  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  I 
“  Spare  my  jieople  and  the  command  that  was  instantly  ; 
given  to  shed  no  more  blood,  w'as  as  promptly  obeyed  as  that  ; 
which  had  caused  it  to  flow'  in  such  friglitful  abundance. 

Having  thus  so  far  depopulated  the  great  capital  of  the  Mogul  V 
empire,  and  laid  it  partly  in  ruins,  the  Shah  proceeded  to  take  1 
possession  of  all  its  moveable  treasures.  Gold  and  jewels, 
rich  stuffs  of  every  description,  elephants,  horses,  camels,  and 
the  celebrated  peacock  throne  of  Shah  Jehan,  were  carried  off  / 
by  the  conquerors.  Many  persons  suspected  of  having  con-  / 
cealed  their  wealth,  w'ere  put  to  the  torture  to  make  them  con-  / 
fess  where  it  was  hidden.  Then  Nadir  Shah  reinstated  the  j 
humbled  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  wrote  to  the  chief  I 
princes  of  India  to  announce  his  restoration  One  of  these  j 
letters  was  addressed  to  the  great  hlahratta  Raja  Saho,  and  ' 
another  to  the  Pei|l)wa  Bajee  Eao,  desiring  that  they  w'ould 
obey  all  the  commands  of  Mohammed  Shah,  whom  he  now 
regarded  as  his  brother,  and  telling  them  that,  therefore,  he 
should  return  with  his  army  to  punisli  any  disobedient  va,ssals. 
Rajee  Kao  immediately  sent  a  large  present  in  gold  to  the 
Emperor  with  a  letter  of  submission,  which  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  b »  i  splendid  present  in  return,  consistitig  of  a  com 
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plete  dress,  a  pearl  necklace,  jewels  for  his  turban,  a  lioitse,  and 
an  elepliant. 

'I'lie  atrocities  at  Delhi  were  committed  in  the  year  1739, 
iii  the  inoiitli  of  March.  The  Persian  freebooter  had  not 
invaded  India  with  any  idea  of  permanent  occvjpation  .* 
Nadir’s  sole  object  was  to  enrich  himself  by  plunder.  He 
marched  away  from  Delhi,  after  a  residence  of  only  fifty- 
eight  days,  carrying  with  him  a  treasure  in  money,  amount- 
j  ing,  by  the  lowest  computation,  to  eight  or  nine  millions 
;  sterling,  besides  many  millions  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  fur¬ 
niture,  jewels,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  &c. 

Not  long  after  the  invasion  by  the  Persians,  Bajee  Bao  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by  his  son  Balajee  Rao, 
under  whose  able  government  the  power  of  the  Mahiatta 
nation  continued  to  increase,  and  the  authority  of  the  Peishwa 
entirely  superseded  that  of  the  Raja. 

Just  at  the  time  of  Bajee  Rao’s  death,  which  happened  in 
1740,  some  affairs  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  were  taking  plac^  in  the 
extensi\'e  territory  of  the  Carnatic,  one  of  the  subordinate 
principalities  of  the  Deckan,  subject  to  the  Soubehdar  Nizam-ul 
Mulk,  who  was  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor,  but  in 
reality  an  independent  prince,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  great  \ 
rival  of  the  Maliratta  sovereign,  with  whom  he  was  oblig^  to  ) 
share  the  revenues  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Deckan.  Tb^  / 
Carnatic  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken  to  support  the  rights  / 
of  certain  Indian  princes  ;  but  might,  with  more  truth,  be  j 
called  a  struggle  between  tlie  Englisli  and  French  for  supre-/ 
macy  in  India,  wdiere  it  was  now  evident  the  Mogul  dominioij| 
^^■as  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  first  European  settlers  in  India  w'ere  the  Portuguese  ; 
these  were  followed  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  at  a  short  inter¬ 
val  by  Engli.sh.  The  F rench  w'cre  the  last  to  take  the  field.  A 
feeble  attempt  to  open  a  trade  w'ith  India  was  made  by  a  few 
private  merchants  of  Rouen  in  tlie  time  of  Francis  I.,  but  it 
appears  that  the  ships  despatched  could  never  get  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Another  feeble  attp^t  was  made 
under  Henry  IV.  about  the  year  1600,  to  Mjlap  a  French 
East  India  Company  and  to  partake  in  the  v^Ith  which  was 
tlien  acquired  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English. 
Two  small  French  expeditions  were  despatched  to  the  East 
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one  oi^  these  reached  the  Maidive  group,  the  other  the  vast 
island  sof  Java;  but  the  enterprises  did  not  answer  commer¬ 
cially,  and  the  infant  company  was  broken  up.  Another  weak 
and  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  the  year  1633  by  some 
merchants  of  Dieppe.  After  this  failure  the  French,  very 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  fixed  their  attention  on  the  great 
African  Island  of  Madagascar,  and  for  the  time,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  trade  with  India.  A  few  years  later  Cardinal 
Richelieu  undertook  to  construct  (that  which  could  be  properly 
constructed  only  by  three  associating  merchants  and  capitalists) 
a  new  East  India  Company.  A  company  w'as  actually  formed, 
and  many  privileges  were  accorded  to  it ;  but  the  French 
shifted  and  changed  plans,  and  this  company  also  fell  to  the 
ground.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  under  the  able  and  very 
commercial  administration  of  M.  Colbert,  another  association 
was  formed,  and  td'it  was  granted  the  privilege  of  an  exclu¬ 
sive  trade  with  India  for  fifty  years.  This  new  company 
started  with  a  capital  of  15,000,000  of  livres,  which  apparently 
was  not  got  together  by  shares,  but  provided  by  the  King’s 
government.  After  making  a  very  unfortunate  and  useless 
expedition  to  Madagascar,  the  new  French  company  wisely 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  that  fatal  island,  and  really  undei  took 
file  Indian  trade. 

A  Persian,  called  Maskara,  attached  to  the  French  service, 
obtained  for  the  company  permission  to  establish  factories  at 
different  points  of  the  vast  Peninsula.  In  the  year  1668  a 
merchant  of  French  origin,  named  Caron,  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  became 
the  chief  of  this  French  company,  created  by  M.  Colbert,  and 
chose  Surat  as  the  centre  of  all  French  affairs  in  India.  But 
Surat  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  of  it,  and  Caron  looked  about  for  a  better  commercial 
situation.  He  tried  a  .settlement  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but 
was  driven  thence  by  famine  and  disease.  With  a  force 
greatly  weakened,  h^  then  repaired  to  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  driven  on  by  despair,  he  attacked  the  Portngne.se  cohmy 
of  St.  'J  homa.s,  «ych  had  recently  been  sttbjectcd  by  the  King 
of  Goloonda.  the  fortifications  were  rather  strong, ' 

the  French  toof^Be  place  by  assault,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  at  St.  Thomas  in  1672.  Two  ytsirs  after  this  oa))tnre, 
the  Dutch,  at  war  with  Louis  XIV.,  allied  tliemselves  with 
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some  of  tlie  Rajas,  invested  the  place  and  forced  the 'french 
to  surrender.  But  for  the  prudence,  skill,  and  spirit  of  a 
single  man,  tliere  was  an  end  to  Colbert’s  India  Ccjlmpany. 
Fran9ois  Slartin,  an  inferior  agent,  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  founding  an  establishment  at  Pondicherry,  a  place 
most  advantageously  situated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel-  The 
concession  of  a  small  territory  was  obtained  from  the  native 
prince,  and  here  Martin  and  the  surviving  French,  built  a 
town  and  fortified  it.  Their  trade  was  beginning  to  take  root 
and  flourish  ;  but  tiie  Dutch  very  soon  invested  ^e  place,  and 
in  1693  Martin  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  off  capitulating. 
The  Dutch  acquired  more  ground,  built  ma^y  new  houses, 
and  greatly  strengthened  the  fortificationsj^-^ut  in  1697  the 
treaty  of  Riswick  restored  Pondicherry^  toMhe  Fr«ieh,  and 
Fran9ois  Martin  resumed  his  post  as  governor  of  the  colony. 
Under  his  able  guidance  the  regular  plan  of  a  large  city  was 
traced,  the  works  were  still  further  strengthened,  and  a  garrison 
was  formed  of  eight  hundred  men,  partly  French,  partly  Indian. 
The  gentleness  and  prudence  of  Martin’s  administration  soon 
attracted  a  considerable  population  to  the  spot,  and  PondL> 
cherry  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  thriving  places 
the  Europeans  possessed  in  India.  Unaided  by  European 
skill,  discipline,  and  valour,  no  native  power  or  combination 
of  Indian  powers  could  ever  have  ex|)elled  the  French  from 
Pondicherry.  The  strong  bastiitns  and  ramparts  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  formidable  artillery,  from  its  situation  the  place 
could  not  be  bombarded  from  tiie  sea,  and  before  we  made 
any  such  attempt  the  French  enlisted  native  soldiers  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  tliem  as  regular  sepoys.  Hence,  when  we  undertook 
the  siege  of  t.'ie  place,  we  failed  completely,  and  more  than 

From  his  strong  centre  at  Pondicherry,  hlartin  extended  _ 
his  influence  over  various  parts  of  the  great  peninsula,  and  the 
French  had  colonies  or  factories  at  Ballasor,  Cosimbazaar, 
Masulipatam,  and  other  ]ilaces.  At  this  period  th,e,  French 
power  overshadowed  ours,  as  also  the  pbwer  of  the  Dutch. 
That  of  the  Portuguese,  long  declining,  was  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow. 

Like  the  English,  and  all  other  European  sutlers,  the  French 
goon  found  themselves  drawn  into  natit  e  alliances  and  con¬ 
verted  from  merchants  into  soldiers.  The  empire  of  the 
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Mogiils  was,  as  we  have  seen,  broken  up  into  fragments,  and 
the  Hindu  and  other  princes  wlio  were  asserting  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  tie  Emperor  were  almost  incessantly  engaging  in 
hostilities  with  one  another.  Then,  there  were  among  these 
Rajas  disputed  successions,  which  were  always  to  be  decided 
by  the  sword.  Knowing  that  even  a  hundred  of  brave 
Europeans  could  always  decide  the  greatest  of  battles  and  gain 
the  victory  for  the  party  they  espoused,  these  rivals  and  com¬ 
petitors  were  constantly  applying  for  aid  to  the  French  or  to 
the  English.  Both  these  nations  w'ere  guided  by  what  they 
considered  their  own  interest,  but  as  a  general  rule,  if  the 
French  leagued  themselves  w'ith  one  prince  or  Baja,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  sure  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  ranks.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  the  question  to  be  resolved  came  to 
be  simply  this — shaD  the  French  or  the  English  have  the  em¬ 
pire  of  India  ?  On  either  side  there  were  men  of  eminent 
ability  as  statesmen  and  administrators,  and  men  of  high  mili¬ 
tary  genius  and  romantic  courage :  if  we  had  our  Clive,  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  and  Eyre  Coote,  the  French  had  their  Dupleix,  La 
Bourdonnaye,  and  Bussy.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  the  present  work  to  enter  into  the  political  history  of  the 
Europeans  in  India,  which  has  been  quite  recently  related  in 
several  compendious,  well  known,  and  very  popular  works. 
Our  main  object  is  to  sketch  the  native  history,  and  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  of  the  country  and  its 
productions. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war  were  these.  Tlie 
Raja  of  Trichinopoly,  one  of  the  numerous  tributary  states  of  the 
Deckan,  died  in  1736,  leaving  one  son,  an  infant,  whose  mother, 
according  to  Hindu  usage,  assumed  the  government  as  regent. 
It  frequently  happened,  however,  on  the  death  of  a  Raja,  that 
many  of  his  male  relatives  would  come  forward  as  claimants 
i  for  the  throne,  and  endeavour  to  set  aside  his  sons  by  force,  as 
was  tlie  case  in  the  present  instance,  when  the  widow  had  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  her  child  against  a  rival,  whose  superior 
force  gave  him  every  chance  of  success  ;  therefore  the  princess 
gratefully  accepted  an  offer  of  assistance  from  Chanda  Saliib, 
son-in-law  of  the  B^feob  of  Arcot,  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  Carnatic.  Not  doubting  his  sincerity,  she  allowed  him 
free  access  to  the  citadel,  which  he  treacherously  seized,  and 
confined  the  princess  in  a  orison,  where  she  soon  died. 
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It  was  Ijy  these  dishonourable  means  that  Chanda  Sahib 
became  Raja  of  I'richinopoly,  a  place  of  gp-eat  strength  and 
importance  ;  and  he  was  supported  in  his  usurpation  by  the 
French  ;  but  the  neighbouring  Hindu  Ra.jas,  ncrt  liking  to  see 
a  Mohammedan  in  possession  of  a  throne  that  had  always  be^ 
occupied  by  a  Hindu,  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  to  assist  them 
in  displacing  him.  A  Mahratta  army  accordingly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Bajee  Rao,  and  invested  the  city  and  fort  of  Trichinopoly, 
where  the  usurper  defended  himself  for  several  months.  At 
length,  however,  being  compelled  to  surrender,  he  was  sent 
captive  to  Satara,  the  capital  of  Raja  Saho,  where  he  was 
detained  a  prisoner  at  large  for  several  years.  During  his 
captivity  Chanda  Sahib  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
French  governor  of  Trichinopoly,  who  paid  a  part  of  the 
ransom  for  which  he  was  liberated  in  1748,  the  same  year  that 
witnessed  the  succession  of  another  prince  of  the  race  of  Akber 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Moguls. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  wars  in  the  Carnatic,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  relate  some  other  events  that  took  place  before 
tlie  death  of  the  Emperor  Mohammed  Shah.  A  tribe  of 
Afghans  called  the  Rohillas,  from  the  name  of  their  chief, 
had  lately  founded  a  new  state  in  the  Doab,  or  tract  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  the  confines  of  w'hich  approached 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  cajiital.  This  principality  had 
attained  to  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  decease,  and  its  affairs  w  ere  afterwards  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  liistory  of  the  country  ;  but  an  event 
of  still  greater  consequence  w^as,  the  establishment  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Afghans,  now  sufficiently  famous  under  the  name 
of  Afghanistan.  The  founder  of  this  state  was  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdalla,  the  son  of  an  Afghan  chief,  whose  tribe  had  been  for 
some  time  settled  in  Herat,  wRen  that  province  was  invaded 
and  con(]uered  by  Nadir  Shah.  Ahmed  having  surrendered 
nimself,  was  received  into  the  service  cf  the  Shah,  to  whom  he 
remained  faithful  until  the  death  of  that  formidable  prince, 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  year  1747,  when  Ahmed  Abdalla 
left  the  Persian  army,  in  which  he  had  obtained  a  high  rank,  and 
returned  with  a  great  number  of  Ids  tribe  to  Herat,  when^'he 
was  soon  proclaimed  king  of  the  whole  Afghan  nation.  V/ 

The  confusion  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Nadir 
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Sha^he  iie  new  sovereign  an  opportunity  of  extending 

his  do  Jfgy,.ix~and  with  that  view,  he  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Lahoi^'and  Moultan,  where  very  little  opposition  was  made 
to  his  wars,  iUHi  he  soon  found  himself  monarch  of  a  vast 
territor;?  beyond  the  Indus,  including  Cashmere,  Cabul,  Can- 
dahar,  ^^Ik,  and  Scinde.  Ahmed  changed  his  name  from 
Abdalla  t»o  Durani,  by  which  appellation  his  tribe  was  from 
that  timis  distinguished.  Encouraged  by  his  rapid  suc¬ 
cesses,  th^  conqueror  raised  his  eyes  to  the  throne  of  .the 
Moguls,  (and  boldly  advanced  towards  Delhi  ;  but  his  march 
was  stopped  by  the  imperial  army,  headed  by  Prince  Ahmed, 
eldest  son  /of  the  Emperor,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory 
;  over  his  (4.fghan  namesake,  which  checked  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  Jatter,  who  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cabul.  The 
victor  then’  returned  triumphantly  to  the  capital,  where 
he  w^as  gr^fd  as  Emperor,  Mohammed  Shah  having  just 
breathed  his  last.  This  event  happened  in  the  mouth  of 
April,  1748,  ?  .d  was  shortly  followed  by  the  deaths  of  the 
other  two  most  potent  sovereigns  of  India,  Nizam-ul  Mulk, 
;  Soubehdar  of  the  Deckan,  and  Saho,  the  great  Mahratta  chief. 
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Ahmed  Shah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  title  of  Emperor;  but  the  foimer  was  divested  of  its 
previous  splendour,  while  the  latter  was  a  mere  nominal  dig¬ 
nity,  to  which  hilt  little  glory  or  authority  urns  now  attached. 
The  Mogul  j)Ower  had  ceased  to  be  paramount  in  India, 
wliere  several  nations  were  contctidiiig-  for  that  supremacy 
which  W'as  eventually  obtained  by  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Eng¬ 
lish,  like  the  Frencl),  hid  long  been  bent  on  acquiring  .sove¬ 
reignty  as  well  as  lands,  in  India;  and  tlieir  interCcrence  in 
file  quarrels  of  the  native  princes  had  always  that  object 

On  the  death  of  Nizam-ul  Mulk,  wlio  had  reached  the 
extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  the.  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Deckan  was  assiimi'd  by  second  liis  son,  Nazir 
V  2 
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•Tung,  wliose  eldest  brother  Ghazee-ud-din,  held  a 
at  the  court  of  Delhi.  The  deceased  sovereign,  how^  had 
eft  a  numerous  family  ;  and  one  of  his  grandsonsjj^  Mirzafa, 
chose  to  dispute  the  title  of  Nazir  Jung  to  the  'thr<^^®  of  the 
Deckan,  on  pretence  that  Nizam-ul  Mulk  had  dis^  -'nBerited 
him  for  rebellion,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  tha^  Mir¬ 
zafa,  should  be  his  successor.  The  pretender  waS"’ by 
Chanda  Sahib,  who  had  returned,  as  already  stated?  >  from  his 
imprisonment  among  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  beeO  h)r  some 
months  collecting  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  ^  attempt 
to  obtain  the  sovei-eignty  of  the  Carnatic,  as  .  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Nabob,  had  died  during  his 
the  government  had  been  bestowed  by  Nizam-ul  9-dulk  on  an 
individual  of  a  different  family,  whose  right  to  k^^P  poss^ion 
Chanda  Sahib  considered  himself  entitled  to  dispb'*’®’  Mimfa 
and  Chanda  Sahib  being  thus  engaged  in  sim^’^''  enterprises, 
agreed  to  assist  each  other ;  and  the  French  their  able 

and  willing  allies,  in  the  expectation  of  incr^^®*”?  own 
power  and  possessions,  should  they  succeed  in  these 

two  princes  rulers  of  the  Deckan  ;  in  which  cas^,\*"OH'  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  English,  who  supported  the  opposite' , parties, 
would  be  fully  established. 

The  sovereign  of  the  Carnatic,  or,  as  he  was  more  usualiy 
styled,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  was  killed  in  an  engag-eraent  with  , 
the  allies  at  Amboor,  on  which  the  victors  inarch^  to  Arcot, 
which  was  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  Chanda  Sahib 
assumed  the  sovereignty.  Arcot  is  a  very  ancient  town,  about 
sixty-eight  miles  to  the  west  of  Madras,  and,  at  the  period  . 
alluded  to,  contained  a  tine  palace  and  citadel,  of  great  extent, 
which  are  now  in  ruins. 

When  Chanda  Sahib  took  posses,sion  of  Arcot,  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  son  of  the  late  Nabob,  tied  to  Trichinopoly,  a  city  of 
great  importance  on  account  of  its  strong  fortifications,  as/ 
well  as  its  extent,  the  walls  being  six  miles  in  circumference. 
The  French  were  desirous  of  besie|ing  this  place  without 
delay,  but  the  princes  chose  to  indulge  their  vanity,  by 
making  a  grand  display  at  Arcot ;  after  which,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  state  to  Pondicherry,  the  principal  French  settle¬ 
ment,  where  the  new  Nabob  made  a  formal  grant  to  the 
French,  in  return  for  their  services,  of  eighty-one  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town. 
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The  next  object  Avas  to  assist  Mirzafa  in  deposing  his  uncle, 
Nazir  Jung,  but  Chanda  Sahib  Avanted  money,  Avhich  ht; 
determined  to  extort  from  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  one  of  the 
tributary  princes  of  the  Deckan,  Avho  had  for  some  time  neg¬ 
lected  to  pay  his  tribute,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country.  Tanjore,  Avliich  had  constituted  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Shahjee,  and  descended  in 
the  family  of  his  eldest  son,  had  never  been  entirely  subdued 
by  the  Mohammedans  ;  and  there  the  old  Hindu  institutions 
and  edifices  Avere  preserved  in  greater  purity,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  India.  Every  village  had  its  temple,  Avith 
the  lofty  gateAvay  of  massive  architecture  prevalent  in  ancient 
Hindu  structures,  where  large  establishments  of  Bramins,  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  dancing  girls  Avere  maintained ;  and  on  all  the 
high  roads,  as  Avell  as  in  the  villages,  were  choultries,  or  houses 
for  the  refreshment  of  travellers.  This  district  was  noted  for 
the  frequency  of  the  Suttee.*  The  capital  of  Tanjore  is  a 
large  fortified  city  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  tAvo  distinct 
parts,  one  of  which  contains  the  palace,  an  old  building,  Avith 
several  high  towers  ;  the  other,  a  celebrated  temple  of  singular 
construction,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  India.  It  contains  a  gigantic  figure  of  a  bull,  in  black 
granite,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  above  twelve  high,  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Raja  of  Tanjore  not  being  prepared  for  the  iiiA^asion  of 
Chanda  Sahib,  AA-as  obliged  to  make  a  compromise,  agreeing 
to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  engagement,  if  he  could 
by  any  means  evade  it,  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time 
by  sending  instalments  of  plate  and  jeAvels,  on  the  plea  that 
ho  could  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  hopi))g  that,  if  he 
could  contrive  to  delay  matters  long  enough,  assistance  might 
arrive:  nor  AA'as  he  mistaken  ;  for  Nazir  .Jung,  who  Avas  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  the  design  against  him,  had  applied  both  to 
the  English  and  the  Mahratlas  for  aid,  and  enteied  the  Car¬ 
natic  with  ail  army  strengthened  by  those  two  powerlid  allies.  ' 
Fortune  now  turned  again.  A  battle  was  won  by  Nazir  Jung, 
Avhich  obliged  Chanda  Sahib  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  while  Mirzafa  was  taken  prisoner,  and  jilacwl  iii 
strict  confinement.  Soon  after  this  victory,  hoAvever,  Nazi? 

•  Widow-burniug, 
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that  they  should  keep  a  position  of  such  strength  ;  therefore, 
it  was  at  this  time  the  chief  scene  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic. 
Chanda  Sahib  laid  close  siege  to  the  city,  which  must  in  the 
end  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  gallantry  of  a 
young  British  officer,  Captain  Clive,  whose  enterprising  spirit 
prompted  him  to  plan  and  execute  a  daring  scheme  for  the 
relief  of  Trichinopoly.  This  was  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
Arcot,  the  Nabob’s  capital,  wdth  a  view  of  diverting  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  drawing  his  troops  from  the  besieged  city ;  and  at 
his  own  earnest  request  tlie  Presidency  of  Madras  gave  him 
permi.ssion  to  undertake  the  expedition,  with  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  three  hundred  were  Sepoys  ;  and  with  this  little 
army.  Captain  Clive  set  forth  towards  Arcot.  The  attack  was 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  the  garrison  fled  in  dismay, 
without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  defend  the  fortress,  w'hich 
w'as  immediately  occupied  by  the  assailants,  who  were  thus  in 
posse.ssion  of  the  city. 

This  exploit  entirely  changed  the  tide  of  affairs  in  the 
Deckan.  Chanda  Sahib,  as  w^as  expected,  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  from  Trichinopoly,  under  the  cojumand  of 
his  son,  who  entering  Arcot,  besieged  the  fortress,  which  the 
Briti.sh  commander  defended,  for  seven  w'eeks,  with  his  few 
men,  against  a  host  of  foes.  At  length,  finding  that  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  w'ere  daily  increasing,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  bold  effort  to  disperse  them,  and  went  out  wdth  the 
greater  part  of  his  garrison,  when  an  engagement  took  place 
i  n  the  streets  ;  and  although  he  was  obliged  to  retire  again  to 
the  fort,  the  loss  of  ihe  enemy  had  been  so  great,  that  they 
quitted  the  town  in  the  niglit,  and  being  pursued  by  the 
Briti.sh  commander,  who  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Mah- 
raitas,  and  a  fresh  detachment  of  troops  from  Madras,  they 
were  totally  routed  ;  and  thus  tlie  adventurous  expedition  of 
Captain  Clive  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 

The  adherents  of  Chanda  Sahib  now  began  to  desert  him 
in  such  vast  numb«rs,  that  he  was  at  length  driven  by 
despair  to  accept  an  offer  of  protection  from  the  Raja  of  Tan- 
jore  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  court  of  that  treacherous 
prince,  instead  of  finding  the  asylum  he  expected,  he  w'as 
loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was 
soon  put  to  death. 

This  event  made  the  English  masters  of  the  Carnatic.  Mo* 
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hammed  Ali  was  declared  Nabob,  and  Captain  CHve  «as 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  higher  rank  in  the  army.  The 
French,  however,  still  carried  on  the  war,  on  pretence  that 
the  Soubehdar  of  the  Deckan  had  granted  to  them  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Carnatic,  which  was  one  of  his  dependencies ; 
but  the  English  contended  that  the  Soubehdar,  being  himself 
an  usurper,  whose  title  to  the  throne  had  never  been  recognized 
by  the  Emperor,  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  principality 
in  question,  which  belonged  to  their  ally,  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  French  again  laid  siege  to  Trichinopoly,  which  was  so  ill 
supplied  with  provisions,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  number  about 
two  hundred  thousand,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  carry¬ 
ing  awayr  with  them  such  property  as  they  could  conveniently 
move,  and  most  probably  burying  a  gr^t  quantity  of  treasure 
in  the  earth,  which  was  a  common  practice  among  the  natives 
of  India  in  time  of  war.  The  siege  of  the  deserted  city,  which 
was  defended  by  only  about  two  thousand  men,  composing  the 
garrison,  lasted  more  than  a  year,  during  which  the  Emperor, 
Ahmed  Shah,  was  deposed,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a  prince, 
who  afterwards  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus,  while  the  French  and  Engli.-h  were  quarrelling 
for  the  future  empire  of  the  Deckan,  other  parts  of  Hindus¬ 
tan  were  also  the  scenes  of  many  important  events,  which 
have  now  to  be  related. 

The  settlement  of  the  Rohillas  in  the  Doab,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Ai'ghanistan,  immediately  before 
the  accession  of  Ahmed  Shah,  Iiave  already  been  noticed.. 
The  new  Emperor,  or  rather  his  vizier,  Safder  Jang,  was 
very  soon  engaged  in  w'ars  with  the  Kohillas,  who  proved 
such  formidable  foes,  that  he  was  induced  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  Mahrattas,  which  was  granted  by  the  Peishwa,  Balajee 
Eao,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should  be  paid  for  their 
services,  by  being  authorized  to  levy  contributions  in  the 
Rohilla  country,  which  in  consequence  of  this  permission  was 
so  completely  ravaged,  that,  for  inany'years  afterwards,  the 
mehiiicholy  traces  of  this  ruinous  warfare  were  visible  through 
its  w'hole  extent.  The  Rohillas,  at  length,  agreed  to  give  up 
the  country,  except  a  few  villages  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
chiefs  ;  and,  for  awhile,  peace  was  restored. 

In  the  meantime,  Ahmed  of  Durani,  the  king  of  the  Af¬ 
ghans,  had  invaded  the  Punjab,  and  obtained  the  cession  of 
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that  province  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  glad  to  keep  his 
capital  free  from  invasion,  on  any  terms.  Safder  Jang,  how¬ 
ever,  on  his  return  from  the  Roliilla  war,  was  very  much 
displeased  that  any  treaty  had  been  concluded  without  his 
knowledge ;  and  the  dissensions  that  arose  in  consequence 
were  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  the  city  of  Delhi  became 
a  scene  of  warfare  between  the  two  factions  that  divided  the 
court ;  for  the  Emperor  had  grown  weary  of  submitting  to 
the  control  of  his  overbearing  vizier,  who  was  in  the  end 
dejMsed  by  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  Ghazee-ud-din,  a 
grandson  of  Nizam-ul  Mulk,  whose  father,  a  powerful  omrah 
of  the  same  name,  had  died  on  an  expedition  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  the  usurper,  Salabat  Jung,  from  the 
throne  of  the  Deckap. 

The  Emperor  had  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of 
Ghazee-ud-din,  whose  presumption  exceeded  even  that  of  the 
fallen  minister,  and  whose  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Anxious, 
therefore,  to  rid  himself  of  one  whom  he  saw  he  had  every 
reason  to  fear,  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  prisoner ;  but  as  he 
could  not  accomplish  this  object  without  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  he  entrusted  his  intentions  to  them  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  Ghazee  became  aware  of  the  plot,  which  he 
frustrated  by  seizing,  and  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch,  who  was  then  deposed,  and  a  great-grandson 
of  Aurengzebe  raised  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Alamgir 
the  Second. 

In  effecting  this  revolution,  which  took  place  in  1754, 
Ghazee-ud-din  was  assisted  by  the  Mahrattas,  whose  history 
has  now  to  be  traced  through  the  brief  period  cf  the  reign  of 
Ahmed  Shah.  The  Raja  Saho,  who  died  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  that  prince,  having  no  heir  to  succeed  him,  U'ara 
Bye,  although  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  resolved,  with 
all  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  earlier  days,  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  her  former  authority.  She  had.  therefore,  just 
before  the  ^ja’s  de&th,  brought  forward  a  youth,  whom  she  de¬ 
clared  to  be  her  grandson,  saying,  that  he  was  horn  soon  after  tier 
son’s  decease,  in  the  fort  of  Panalla,  to  which  place  the  widow 
and  herself  had  both  been  sent;  .and  that  to  save  the  child  from 
assassination,  she  had  contrived  to  have  him  conveyed  scci  ctly 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  brought  up  in  obscurity.  Saho  lur 
lieved  the  tale,  and  acknowledged  the  boy  as  his  heir ;  but 


Tara  Bye  was  disappointed  in  her  Iiopes  of  being  proclaimed 
regent,  as  the  Peishwa,  Balajee  Rao,  was  no  less  bent  upon 
usurping  tlie  soveieign  autliority  than  herself,  and  had  more 
power  to  effect  his  object.  He  proclaimed  the  youth  as  head 
of  the  Mahratta  states,  by  the  title  of  Raja  Ram,  and  took 
the  government  into  liis  own  hands,  granting  lands  to  the  most 
influential  of  the  chiefs,  in  order  to  secure  their  support.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  fine  province  of  Malwa,  so  famous  for  the 
produce  of  opium,  and  the  annual  rev'enue  of  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  not  less  than  one  Imndred  and  fifty  lacs  of  nipees, 
being  equal  to  one  million  and  a  half  sterling,  was  divided 
betiveen  the  two  great  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Sindia,  the  latter  of 
whom  dying  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  in  his  wealth  and 


The  Peishwa  fixed  his  residence  at  Poonah,  which,  from  a 
small  village,  had  become  a  large  town,  and  might,  from  that 
time,  be  called  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  He  was 
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at  ..his  period  in  alliance  with  the  English  ;  and  wlten  Salabat 
Jung  was  placed  by  the  French  on  the  throne  of  the  Decfcan,- 
he  joined  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  usurper,  undertaken 
by  Ghazee-ud-din,  the  father  of  him  who  detlironed  Ahmed 
Shah.  Before  Balajee  departed  on  this  enterprise,  he  at- ' 
tained  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  by  inducing  Raja 
Ram  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  supreme  authority,  which, 
from  that  time,  was  openly  assumed  by  the  crafty  Bramin, 
who  assigned  to  the  young  prince  a  splendid  maintenance, 
with  a  separate  establishment  at  Satara. 

During  these  wars  the  French  lost  ground  by  their  impe¬ 
tuosity  and  disregard  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives.  They  insulted  the  women  and  the  priests,  they  plun¬ 
dered  tlie  temples  and  broke  the  idols  ;  they  paid  no  attention 
to  the  distinctions  of  caste,  and  forced  their  sepoys  to  do  work 
which  they  could  not  touch  without  losing  caste.  As  their 
finances  were  always  unaccountably  low,  they  robbed  and 
plundered  the  country.  A  regiment  of  light  cavalry  was 
usually  employed  in  foraging,  cattle  lifting,  despoiling  towns 
and  other  light  work  of  that  sort.  On  one  of  their  lines  of 
march  stood  the  pagoda  of  Kidalore,  which  was  held  in  the 
highest  reverence  by  the  people,  and  which  the  French  be¬ 
lieved  to  contain  immense  treasures.  They  burst  in  to  this 
pagoda  and  into  the  houses  of  the  Bramins,  they  dragged  the 
tanks  and  got  possession  of  a.  number  of  idols  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water  for  concealment;  but  to  their  bitter 
disappointment  these  figures,  instead  of  being  of  solid  gold, 
were  only  of  brass  partially  gilded.  They  broke  them  to 
pieces,  and  thus  incurred  a  horrible  odium  without  any^  profit. 
On  the  following  day  they  reached  another  pagoda.  The 
terrified  priests  had  all  fled ;  but  towards  the  evening  a  few 
Bramins  came  back  to  see  what  was  befallen  their  temple  and 
their  habitations.  The  Frencli  chose  to  consider  these  poor 
men  as  spies,  and  they  put  six  of  them  to  de.aih  by  blowing 
them  off  from  the  niouths  of  their  field-pieces.  These  excesses 
and  atrocities  could  not  be  forgotten  by  a  jti  ople  .so  vindictive 
as  the  Hindus  ;  and  they  never  were  forgiven. 

Always  brave  and  fortnidable  enemies  in  the  field,  these 
French  in  Imlia  were  not  to  be  comp.ared  in  coolness,  modera¬ 
tion,  political  forethought,  or  civil  affairs  with  onr  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  snrp<as.sed  us  was  in 
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pomp  and  magnificence.  Our  great  conqueror  Clive,  the  rea4 
founder  of  our  empire,  contented  himself  with  a  very  plain 
suit  of  uniform  and  lived  like  an  English  soldier.  M.  Dupleix 
lived  like  an  Oriental  prince :  he  never  appeared  in  public 
'  except  in  rich  silk  robes ;  he  was  carried  in  a  palanquin  like 
a  Nabob,  surrounded  by  mace-bearers  with  their  silver  maces, 
and  followed  by  a  numerous  troop  of  horse,  richly  caparisoned 
and  fantastically  attired.  He  had  for  his  w'ife  a  lady  of 
European  descent,  but  born  in  India  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Eastern  tastes,  manners,  and  habits  of  thought.  This 
very  ambitious  dame,  who  spoke  the  native  languages,  and 
wdio  had  a  truly  Oriental  turn  for  political  manceuvre  and  in¬ 
trigue,  shaped  out  much  of  her  husband’s  daring  policy,  cor¬ 
responded  with  native  princes  and  chiefs,  and  laboured  to 
make  allies  or  partisans  in  all  directions.  She  kept  a  regular 
court  at  her  mansion  in  Pondicherry,  and  was  often  seen 
blazing  in  diamonds  and  other  rich  jewels,  and  with  a  diadem 
on  her  brow,  as  if  she  had  been  a  crowned  sovereign.  M. 
Bussy,  who  was  for  a  long  time  absolute  master  of  Golconda, 
lived  in  a  style  still  more  magnificent.  These  very  able  and, 
in  almost  every  sense,  very  remarkable  men,  counted  upon 
imposing  on  the  natives  by  these  pompous  displays  ;  but  it 
may  be  much  doubted  whether  they  did  not  miscalculate  as  to 
the  effect  to  be  produced  Sinking  their  European  distinc¬ 
tions,  they  looked  like  mere  native  Ea,jas  or  Nabobs,  whose 
weakness,  pusillanimity,  and  vices  had  discredited  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  To  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  Clive  in  his 
old-fashioned  uniform  wan  a  far  more  imposing  figure  than 
Dupleix  or  Bussy  could  ever  be  in  their  rich  Oriental  costume. 
When  the  great  Warren  Hastings,  who  consolidated  and  vastly 
enlarged  the  Empire  which  Clive  had  founded,  was  Governor- 
General  and  keeping  a  truly  splendid  court  at  Calcutta,  he 
wore  the  plain  blue  coat  and  the  round  hat  of  an  English 
civilian  :  yet  the  natives  never  regarded  him  without  fespect 
and  aw^e,  and  wdien  he  rode  along  the  sejwj'  lines  of  our  army 
he  was  always  enthusiastically  hailed  and  cheered  by  the  men. 
General  Sir  Eyre  Coote  dressed  and  lived  as  Lord  Clive  had 
done  before  him  ;  but  to  this  day,  no  sepoy  will  pass  his  por¬ 
trait  without  touching  his  cap  or  forehead — without  giving  a 
military  salute,  as  if  that  brave  leader,  whose  explofts  have 
been  transmitted  by  tradition,  were  yet  in  the  flesh. 
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The  wars  of  the  Mahrattas  were  invariably  pursued  with 
the  object  of  increasing  their  own  wealth  and  territory,  there¬ 
fore  they  paid  little  regard  to  the  question  of  right  or  wrong, 
but  always  took  the  side  that  seemed  to  offer  the  widest  field 
for  plunder,  under  the  name  of  chout  or  tribute,  of  which , 
they  claimed  a  vast  amount  of  arrears,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
made  in  the  reign  of  Farokhsir,  and  confirmed  by  Mohammed 
Shah,  giving  them  liberty  to  levy  chout  over  the  whole  of  the 
Deckan.  This  imprudent  agreement  was  an  abundant  source 
of  misery  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country ;  for 
whenever  a  village  resisted  the.  demand,  the  headman  and 
principal  persons  were  seized,  and  compelled  by  threats  and 
torture  to  pay  the  amount  claimed ;  so  that  the  Mahratta 
plunderers  always  returned  home  laden  with  treasures.  Nor 
did  they  confine  their  exactions  to  the  tribute  money,  for  the 
people  were  compelled  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Every  morning  at  day-break  parties  of  Mahratta 
soldiers  on  small  active  ponies,  set  out  in  different  directions 
from  the  place  of  encampment,  and  riding  into  the  villages, 
helped  themselves,  rvithout  ceremony,  to  ha,y  and  corn  for 
their  horses,  tore  down  wood  from  the  houses  for  fuel,  and  dug 
up  grain  from  the  pits,  where  it  had  been  hidden  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  all  W'hich  they  carried  back  to  the  camp ;  tlius 
living  in  plenty  on  the  spoils  of  the  villagers.  Yet  tl)ose 
amongst  the  Mahrattas  who  have  not  followed  the  profession 
of  arms,  but  have  been  content  with  the  simple  enjoyments  of 
the  husbandman,  are  described  as  a  remarkably  kind,  humane, 
and  hospitable  people.* 

In  the  meantime,  Tara  Bye  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Peishwa’s  absence  to  renew  her  scliemes  for  olrtaining  the 
regency.  She  endeavoured  to  persuade  Baja  Bam  to  assert 
his  supremacy,  and  place  her  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  but  the 
young  man,  being  devoid  of  ambition,  refiiswl  to  mvoh'c  liim- 
selfin  troubles  and  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her 
love  of  power.  lijs  moderation,  how'ever,  cost  liim  dear  ;  for 
the  angry  lady  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  spirit,  d<> 
clared  he  was  not  her  grandson,  and  finally  made  him  a  pri- 
soner  in  the  fort  of  Satara,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  damji 
stone  dungeon,  and  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  for  nearly  eight 
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vears,  when  the  death  of  his  persecutor  restored  him  to  liberty. 
The  prison  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  whose  health  aiid 
spirits  were  entirely  ruined  by  his  long  confinement,  is  still 
shown  in  the  fort  of  Satara.  The  cause  of  Tara  Bye  was 
^  espoused  by  many  that  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  the 
Peishwa  ;  but  on  the  return  of  Balajee  Rao  she  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  up  her  claim,  being  allowed,  however,  to  retain 
the  control  of  the  young  Raja,  on  whom  she  seemed  resolved  to 
revenge  herself  for  her  disappointed  hopes.  The  Peishwa 
consented  to  this  arrangement  with  apparent  reluctance,  but 
was,  probably,  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  even  the  shadow 
of  a  rival,  without  incurring  the  odium  of  injustice. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflf'airs  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  when 
Amed  Shah  was  deposed,  and  Alamgir  the  Second  was  placed 
on  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Moguls. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


JS  for  his  heroism  at  this  period, 
was  Ahmed  of  Durani,  king  of 
the  Afghans,  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  his  time.  He  was 
active,  bold,  and  enterprising ; 
but  vv  ould  probably  have  confined 
bis  ambition  wdthin  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  he  had  established, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  Ghazee-ud-din,  who 
provoked  an  invasion  of  the  Mo- 
gid  dominions,  by  attempting, 
jvartly  by  force  and  pa'rtly  by 
stratagem,  to  re-annex  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and  Moul- 
tan  to  the  empire.  .These  territories  had  been  entrusted 
by  Ahmed  to  the  government  of  a  woman,  the  widow  of  the 
late  viceroy,  an  Afghan  noble,  whose  daughter  had  been 
betrothed  in  childhood  to  Ghazee-ud-din.  This  engagement 
afforded  the  latter  a  pretext  for  entering  the  country  without 
exciting  suspicion  of  his  hostile  intentions,  and  he  was  received 
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with  joy  by  tlie  mother  of  his  affianced  bride,  whose  pride  was 
gratified  by  the  prospect  of  being  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
grand  vizier.  But  tlie  poor  lady  very  soon  discovered  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  a  plot  to  deprive  her  of  her  rank  and 
liberty,  for  she  was  carried  off  to  Delhi  as  a  prisoner,  while 
the  vizier  assumed  the  government  of  the  provinces. 

Ahmed,  enraged  at  this  outrage,  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  towards  Delhi,  and  that  unfortunate  capital  was 
again  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  experienced  at  the  time  of 
Nadir’s  invasion  ;  for  although  the  gates  were  opened  almost 
unresistingly,  and  Ahmed  was  himself  far  from  being  inclined 
to  cruelty,  yet  he  could  not  prevent  his  troops  from  taking  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  From  Delhi  the 
conquerors  proceeded  to  Slattra,  which  they  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  festival,  when  a  dreadful  scene  of  blood¬ 
shed  ensued ;  for  this  being  one  of  the  holy  cities,  its  rich 
temples  were  eagerly  broken  into,  and  plundered  of  all  their 
treasures,  while  those  who  endeavoured  to  defend  them  were 
cut  down  unsparingly,  by  the  hands  of  the  merciless  invaders. 

On  his  return  to  Delhi  Ahmed  made  peace  with  Alamgir, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  by  marrying  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  contracting  another  to  his  son  Timur,  whom 
he  appointed  governor  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  including 
the  provinces  of  Moultan  and  Lahore,  which ,i3hazee-ud-din 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender.  He  then  gai^e  the  military 
command  at  Delhi  to  a  Rohilla  chief,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Eriiperor  from  any  violence  that  might  be  offered  by  his 
vizier;  and  having  thus  succeeded  in  recovering  his  terri¬ 
tories,  increasing  his  wealth,  and  establishing  a  decided  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  Mogul  sovereign,  he  returned  to  his  own 
capital. 

It  appears  that  the  Afghans  were  incapable  of  bearing  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate,  and  that  a  fearful  mortality  which 
broke  out  in  his  army  induced  Ahmed  to  make  a  rapid  return 
to  his  own  cool  mountains.  By  this  incursion  he  pretty  well 
completed  the  spoliation  and  ruin  which  Nadir  Shah  and  his 
Persians  had  commenced.  After  his  visit  Delhi  could  never 
again  hope  to  raise  her  head :  her  beautiful  and  invaluable 
canal,  her  fortifications,  mosques,  baths, fountains,  and  all  works, 
whether  public  or  private,  fell  into  decay  through  poverty  and 
helplessness.  The  fine  roads  made  by  the  first  of  the  great  Mo- 
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guls  were  neglected,  even  where  they  ran  close  to  tl»e  capital 
The  rich  liad  become  poor,  and  none  of  the  poor  rich.  The 
sacred  property  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mosques 
and  colleges  was  broken  into,  spent  and  wasted — as  it  has  been 
of  late  years  in  the  expiring  Turkish  empire.  After  this  there 
could  be  no  longer  security  for  any  species  of  property.  The 
rapidity  of  decline  and  the  mournful  symptoms  of  it  which 
met  the  eye  wherever  it  was  turned,  at  Delhi  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  deeply  affected  the  English  officers  who  first  visited 
the  city  in  the  army  of  Lord  Clive.  Under  such  a  regimen 
as  now  obtained  in  this  once  magnificent  capital,  the  work  of 
centuries  may  be  undone  in  a  very  few  years. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Delhi,  the  English,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  destroj^ed  the  famous  piratical 
state,  that  had  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century,  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  British  trade 
of  Bombay.  Its  first  chief,  Conajee  Angria,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  time  of  Sevajee,  by  his 
services  against  a  band  of  pirates  that  infested  the  shores  of 
the  Mahratta  country,  and  had  been  promoted  by  degrees,  in 
reward  for  many  valiant  exploits,  till  he  had  become  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  and  governor  of  Severndroog,  a  strong  fortress, 
standing  on  a  high  precipitous  rock  on  the  coast  of  the 
Concan. 

Not  long  after  Angria  had  obtained  the  government  of 
Severndroog,  some  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  Mali- 
ratta  chief,  which  led  him  to  revolt ;  and  as  he  was  popular 
among  the  men  he  had  been  accustomed  to  command,  he  was 
soon  master  of  the  w  hole  fleet,  and  about  sixty  leagues  of  the 
coast ;  which,  after  some  negotiation,  he  w  as  allowed  to  retain, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  Mahratta 
government.  Conajee  Angria,  and  others  of  his  family  after 
him,  carried  on  the  trade  of  professed  pirates,  their  strongholds 
being  Severndroog,  and  the  no  less  impregnable  hill  fort  of 
Gheriaii,  situated  on  another  insulated  c^ff,  where  the.se  for¬ 
midable  chiefs  reigned  as  absolute  sovereigns  over  their  own 
territories,  and  aspired  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas. 
The  English  and  Mahrattas  had  several  times  united  their 
forces  to  extirpate  the  corsairs,  but  without  much  prospect  of 
success,  until  the  year  1755,  when  Severndroog  was  captured 
by  Commodore  James  ;  and  in  the  folio w'ing  year,  G  heriab 
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Wds  Stormed  and  taken  by  Colonel  Clive,  who,  by  this  im^ 
portant  victory,  put  an  end  to  a  power  which  had  so  long  been 
a  check  to  European  conygerce  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Toolajee  Angria,  the  ruling.  Tjchief,  surrendered  himself  after 
the  capture  of  Gheriah,  to  i>e  Mahrattas,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  captivity.  The  two  forts  were  also  given  up  by 
the  English  to  their  allies,  according  to  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment  entered  into  before  the  war. 

It  was  just  after  the  fall  of  the  pirate  state,  that  Ghazee- 
j  ud-din  made  an  alliance  with  the  great  Brainin  chief,  Ragoba, 
brother  of  the  Peishwa,  and  commander  of  the  forces,  for  the 
;  purpose  of  recovering  his  former  power  at  the  Mogul  court. 
I  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Mahratta  government  to  aid  in  any 
;  enterprise  that  tended  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  im- 
perial  power ;  therefore,  the  chief  hastened  rvith  a  numerous 
I  force,  to  the  assistance  of  the  vizier,  who,  thus  powerfully 
I  supjwrted,  entered  Delhi,  where  he  soon  obtained  possession 
of  the  palace,  and  assumed  unlimited  control  over  the  Emperor. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  caused  the  unhappy  and  degraded 
monarch  to  be  assassinated,  and  placed  on  the  throne  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Aurengzebe,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  -lehan  ; 
whilst  Shah  Alum,  the  sou  of  the  late  Emperor,  was  sheltered 
by  Shujah-ud  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Onde,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  against  the  English,  in 
the  well-known  warfare  of  Bengal. 

The  Mahratta  power  had,  by  this  time,  reached  its  greatest 
heiglit.  Balajee  Rao  remained  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
country,  and  liis  dominions,  exclusive  of  numerous  tributary 
states,  extended  from  the  Indus  and  Hemalaya  mountains  tu 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  jieninsula,  including  tlie  whole 
of  Guzerat,  of  wliich  iwovince  the  Malirattas  had  lately  com¬ 
pleted  the  coiupicst.  The  civil  administration  was  conducted 
by  a  cousin  of  the  Peishwa,  who  was  c, ailed  the  Bhao ;  and 
the  command  of  the  army  was  given,  as  already  seen,  to  his 
brother  Ruganoth  Ratt,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Ragoha  ; 
and  thus  Balajee  confined  all  power  to  his  own  family. 

The  melancholy  ftite  of  the  Emperor  Alamgir  the  .Second, 
and  the  confusion  that  invariably  attends  a  revolution  thus 
violently  effected,  now  afforded  a  pro.speet  to  Balaji;e  Ibio  oi 
realizing  the  long-cherished  hope  of  establishing  the  Mahialta 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan.  Ragoba  had  beeii 
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occupied  since  the  restoration  of  6-hazee-ud-din,  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Moultan  and  Lahore,  of  which  he  had  gained  posseo- 
sioii  with  the  assistance  of  the,  Sihs,  wdio  had  been  long 
P'L";’  liidden  in  the  raoun- 
)  tains,  but  were  now 
beginning  to  appear 
again  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 

Tin  invasion  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  naturally  led  to 
a  war  rtdth  Ahmed  of 
Durani,  to  whom  they 
had  belonged  ;  and  he 
1  herefore  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  the  Rohillas, 
through  whose  country 
the  Malirattas  had  to 
pass  in  their  w'ay  to 
Delhi,  the  possession 
of  which  was  the  grand 
object  of  their  ambi¬ 
tious  views.  'I'he  timely 
assistance  of  the  Af¬ 
ghans  obliged  theMah- 
rattas  to  retreat,  but 
not  before  they  had 
destroyed  as  many  as 
one  thousand  three  hundred  villages,  and  reduced  the  whole 
country  to  a  piteous  state  of  desolation.  Great  preparations 
were  t!ien  made  for  a  new  campaign,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Bhao  ;  which  serves  to  show  the  increased  wealth  and 
refinement  of  the  Malirattas,  whose  taste  for  luxury  seems,  at 
this  period,  to  have  equalled  that  of  the  Moguls  in  the  days 
of  their  glory.  .Tlieir  spacious  tents  were  lined  with  silks 
and  broad  cloths,  and  surmounted  by  gilded  ornaments ;  each 
suite  belonging  to  the  officers  being  enclosed  by  screens  of 
coloured  canvas.  Trains  of  elephants,  horses  superbly  capa¬ 
risoned,  gay  banners,  and  all  the  splendid  accompaniments  of 
an  Indian  army,  were  displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  wore  cloth  of  gold. 
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All  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs  were  engaged  in  th^s  expedi¬ 
tion.  Delhi  was  stormed ;  and  althougli  its  inhabitants  were 
not  treatal  with  the  barbarity  that  stained  the  triumphs  of 
Nadir  Shall  and  Almied  of  Dnrani,  the  Bhao  used  his  right  as 
a  conqueror  to  deface,  for  tlie  sake  of  their' valuable  orna¬ 
ments,  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  shrines,  which  even  the  Per¬ 
sians -and  Afghans  had  spared.  The  silver' ceiling  of  the  hall 
of  audience  was  torn  down  and  coined  into  rupees,  of  which  it 
j  is  said  to  have  yielded  seventeen  lacs. 

|  :  Gliazee-ud-din  and  his  protegee,  Shah  Jehan,  whom  he  had 

|  ,  dignified  with  the  imperial  title,  had  escaped,  and  the  Bhao 
I :  proposed  to  proclaim  as  Emperor,  Wiswas  Eao,  the  son  of  the 
:  Peishwa ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  approach  of 
!|  the  Afghans,  headed  by  their  intrepid  King,  Ahmed,  who  had 
!;  been  for  some  time  detained  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  by 
i !  the  monsoon.  As  soon  as  the  rains  liad  ceased  he  inarched 
1 1  towards  Dellii.  and  disposed  his  army  in  such  a  manner  that 
J  the  Mahrattas  were  entirely  surrounded.  His  next  measure 
'  was  to  intercept  their  supplies,  for  which  they  depended  chiefly 
on  the  Brinjarras,  or  camp  dealers,  a  class  of  men  whose  trade 
,  was  to  furnish  armies  with  provisions  in  time  of  war,  and  who 
were  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
corn  and  cattle  which  they  brought  into  the  camps,  so  that  the 
country  people  suffered  constantly  from  their  depredations, 
Frequent  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi,  but  Ahmed  stiU  delayed  coming  to  a  regular  engage¬ 
ment,  thinking  to  obtain  an  easier  victory,  if  he  first  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  famine.  All  day  long,  this  active 
chief  was  on  horseback,  riding  about  in  all  directions,  to  recon¬ 
noitre  ;  and  at  night  he  kept  watch,  to  prevent  a  surprise, 
sometimes  saying  to  his  officers,  “  Do  you  sleep  ;  I  will  take 
cave  to  arottse  you  in  case  of  danger.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alahrattas,  pent  up  within  the  city, 
and  suffering  severely  for  want  of  food,  were  begging  to  be 
led  out  to  risk  an  engagement  in  the  open  field;  and  the 
Bhao  at  length  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Panniput :  it  lasted  from 
day-break  till  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  the  Mahrattas  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  commander,  and  most  of  their  great  chiefs,  gave 
way,  and  left  the  Afghans  masters  of  the  field,  who  followed 
up  their  victory  by  pursuing  and  cutting  to  piece.s  all  who  had 
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not  fallen  in  the  fight ;  so  that  the  Mahratta  amy  was  totally 
destroyed ;  and  few  were  the  families  throughout  the  nation 
that  had  not  to  mourn  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  killed 
on  that  fatal  day.  The  Peishwa’s  son  was  among  the  slain, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bhao  also  fell ;  but  as  his  body 
was  never  found,  some  believed  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  field,  to  end  his  days  in  religious  seclusion.  This  cele¬ 
brated  battle  took  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  1761.  The 
Peishwa  was  so  much  affected  at  the  news  of  tlie  defeat,  that 
he  retired  to  a  temple  he  had  erected  in  the  environs  of 
Poonah,  where  he  died  in  a  few  months.  His  death  was  sin¬ 
cerely  lamented  by  the  people,  especially  the  rural  population, 
whose  condition  had  been  materially  improved  during  ^ 
period  of  his  reign. 

Under  former  rulers,  the  rents  of  villages  had  often  been 
farmed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the:  govern¬ 
ment,  and  took  the  chance  of  the  crops,  to  gain  or  lose  by  the 
bargain ;  but  this  arrangement  subjected  the  peasantry  to 
great  oppression,  as  these  persons  seldom  content^  themselves 
with  the  share  of  the  produce  which  the  law  allowed  them, 
and  there  was  no  redress  for  the  injured  parties ;  farming  of 
rents  had  therefore  been  abolished,  and  such  regulations  made, 
as  eflectually  prevented  the  collectors  of  revenues  from  exact¬ 
ing  more  than  was  due  from  the  husbandmen. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Balajee  Rao,  many  improvements 
were  introduced  into  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  anny  was  well 
regulated ;  and  in  every  respect  the  Mahratta  nation  was 
befter  governed,  and  more  prosperous  than  at  any  former 
period. 

Balajee  Rao  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Madoo  Rao, 
w  hose  uncle,  Ragoba,  took  the  chief  management  of  affeirs,  as 
the  young  Peishw  a  was  but  seventeen  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year  died  Tara  Bye,  at  a  very  advanced  age;  an  event 
that  released  from  his  dreary  prison  the  royal  captive,  Raja 
Ram,  who,  with*  ruined  health  and ,  broken  spirits,  resid^ 
quietly  at  Satara,  where  he  w’as  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
prisoner  at  large,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  politics  of  the  state. 

Ahmed  of  Durani,  after  the  victory  of  Panniput,  returned 
to  Cabul,  and  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  being-  left  without 
any  acknowledged  head,  was  thus  virtually  ended. 
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Though  SO  very  often  invaders  and  conquerors  tiie  Afghans 
eould  never  long  maintain  any  of  their  conquests  in  India 
Proper.  The  climate  appears  to  have  affected  them  far  more 
than  it  does  Europeans.  The  undisciplined  mountaineers, 
wlio  were  merely  clans  conducted  by  their  several  chieftains, 
were  very  greedy  for  plunder ;  but  so  soon  as  they  obtained 
their  booty  they  were  still  more  eager  to  return  to  their  own 
cool,  airy  regions.  Then  again,  the  Afghan  prince  who  re¬ 
mained  long  absent,  was  sure  to  be  attacked  in  his  native  ter¬ 
ritories  by  some  other  prince  or  chief,  while  he  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  some  brother,  uncle,  or  cousin  claim¬ 
ing  his  musnud  and  murdering  his  wives  and  children.  In 
several  conjunctures  it  appeared  that  the  Afghans  must  inevi¬ 
tably  became  masters  not  only  of  the  Punjab,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Hindustan  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Aracan  and  Ava.  We 
^ave  explained  the  causes  that  impeded  their  permanent  con¬ 
quest  ;  and  now,  by  degrees,  the  warlike  Siks  were  recover¬ 
ing  strength  and  confidence,  and  constructing  a  truly  formi¬ 
dable  state  which  would  interpose  between  them  and  the 
Indus. 
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HE  splendid  empire  created  bj  Baber  and 
Akber,  after  enduring  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  was  now  for  ever  laid  prostrate. 
The  Great  Mogul,  whether  at  Delhi  or  else¬ 
where,  whether  at  large  or  shut  up  in  a  state- 
prison,  was  a  mere  pageant,  and  flitting, 
indistinct  phantom.  Men  heard  his  name 
but  saw  nothing  of  his  deeds.  Among  the  Mussulman  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  there  existed  a  sort  of  traditional 
reverence  for  the  descendant  of  the  great  Timour,  who  had 
spread  his  conquests  and  his  faith  over  such  vast  portions  of 
the  globe  ;  but  few  people  dwelling  at  any  distance  from  the 
capital  ever  knew  from  one  month  till  the  other  who  was 
Grand  Mogul,  or  what  his  actual  condition.  Usually  the 
poor,  discrowned,  dishonoured  Emperor  was  tossed  from  one 
Mahratta  chief  to  another.  He  was  very  often  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  stripes  and  blows,  and  might  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  he  kept  possession  of  his  eyes  and  escaped  mutila¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  rise  of  a  European  power  the  far  greater 
portion  of  India  would  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  complete 
anarchy  ;  for  the  Mahrattas,  who  formed  by  far  the  strongest 
of  the  native  powers,  had  little  capacity  for  civil  government, 
and  few  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  construction  of  a 
new,  consolidated,  peaceful  empire.  They  would  have  helped 
to  place  the  tigers  of  the  jungle  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Carnatic  and  Hindustan. 

While  the  foregoing  events  were  passing  in  the  north  of 
India,  the  great  question  was  decided  whether  the  French  or 
English  were  to  be  the  future  lords  of  the  country.  The  issue 
of  the  contest  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  but  the  British 
arms  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  great 
battle  of  Panniput,  the  French  capital  of  Pondicherry  was 
surrendered  to  Colonel  Coote  ;  and  the  hopes  of  France,  with 
regard  to  extending  her  dominion  over  the  East,  were  thus 
terminated. 


form,  and  are  made  of  planks,  fastened  together  with  strong 
cord.  They  are  rowed  witli  ten  or  twelve  paddles,  the  boat¬ 
men  keeping  time  to  a  monotonous  but  not  unpleasing  song. 
The  city  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  as  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

The  next  transaction  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  histqry  of  India  are  the  wars  witli  the  native  princes, 
which  led  to  the  intportant  conquests  of  jBengal  and  Mysore, 
by  which  a  company  of  British  merchants  became  the  powerful 
sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire.  The  English  authorities  in 
Bengal  had  been  opposed  from  the  beginning  by  the  viceroys 
of  that  province,  until  the  time  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  a  prince  of 
great  skill,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  who  had  success¬ 
fully  protected  his  dominions  from  the  inroads  of  the  Mahrattaa. 
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and  waiwas  the  oc^  time  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  pirate 
Angria.  twentjifdi  was  a  friend  to  the  English  and  their  trade. 
Hf  ullowfct^i^em  to  dig  a  moat  round  Calcutta,  to  protect  that 
city  from  predatory  attacks,  and  granted  them  many  privileges, - 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  improve  their  settlements  in 
Bengal. 

Aliverdi  died  in  1756,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office 
of.  Nabob  or  governor,  by  his  grand-nephew,  Suraja  Dowlali, 
a  narrow-minded  tyrannical  prince,  who  had  always  disliked 
the  Europeans,  and  very  soon  found  a  pretext  for  commencing 
hostilities.  The  English  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  protection 
and  friendship  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  that  they  were  but  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  war  with  his  successor:  therefore,  when  he  appe.ared 
before  Calcutta  with  a  force  that  made  resistance  nearly  hope¬ 
less,  all  the  women  and  children  were  sent  at  night  on  board 
a  vessel,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the  council 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  warding  off  the 
threatened  danger.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  ships  sailed  away  at  daybreak,  with  the  English  goverjior 
and  some  others,  who  were  selfish  enough  to  secure  their  own 
retreat,  thus  depriving  those  who  remained  of  their  only  means 
of  escape. 

The  defensive  measures  adopted  were  very  unwise,  and  were 
not  carried  into  effect  with  any  military  steadiness  or  .skill. 
After  a  resistance  of  three  days  the  weak  garrison  lost  heart, 
the  English  soldiers  broke  open  tlie  arrack  store-liouse  in  tlie 
fort,  drank  that  ardent  spirit  to  excess,  and  became  mad  or 
stupid  ;  the  water-gate  was  left  open,  the  ramparts  were  un¬ 
manned,  and  thousands  of  (he  enemy  rn.slied  through  (l)e  gate 
or  escaladcd  the  walls.  Under  proper  guidance  that  garri.son, 
weak  as  it  was,  might  long  liave  .set.  tlio  Nabob  and  bis  huge 
but  undiscijdiiied  and  cowardly  army  at  dcfiam'.e.  Had  Clive 
been  tliere,  with  onlv  twciity-iivc  Briti.sh  .soldiers,  he  would 
hin  e  held  Fort  William  for  inonths, 

it  was  iniiiiediatAly  m.ade  known  to  Suraja  Uowlah  that  the 
fort  would  be  surrendered  ;  w’hcrcupoii  his  troojis  marched  in 
and  took  possession.  The  Nabob  entered  soon  aii(U'wanls, 
accornpuiiied  by  his  vizier,  hlir  .lafficr,  and  aliliongli  lie  had 
promi.sifd  that  no  violence  .should  l)c  olha-ed  to  (lie  garrison, 
amounting  to  one  hmidred  and  forty-six  indi^'iduals,  he  ordered 
that  they  sliould  bo  all  confined  till  the  morning,  in  a  snnil) 
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dark  room,  called  tl“5  Black  Hole,  scarcely  ei'£,  eight  or  Jqtiare, 
where,  during  a  night  of  the  most  horriblelonger  ng,.one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  human  beings  died  <J,t  hirst  and 
suffocation,  while  the  few  who  survived  were  fouiicl  either  in 
a  state  of  stupefaction  or  frightful  delirium.  It  appears  that 
the  Nabob  had  not  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences  of  con¬ 
fining  his  pri.soners  in  the  Black  Hole,  yet  he  evinced  neither 
pity  nor  remorse  when  informed  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
but  merely  desired  that  the  English  chief,  meaning  the 
governor  of  the  fort,  if  still  alive,  should  be  brought  before 
liim.  Mr.  Howell,  tlie  gentleman  who  had  assumed  that 
office  after  the  flight  of  the  governor,  was  accordingly  sup¬ 
ported,  more  dead  than  alive,  into  his  presence,  when  Suraja 
allowed  him  to  sit  down,  and  desired  that  a  glass  of  water 
should  be  given  to  him,  but  not  a  word  of  regret  was  uttered 
by  the  unfeeling  prince  for  the  calamity  of  which  he  had  been 
the  cause. 

The  following  anecdote  will  afford  an  instance  of  the  dread 
in  which  this  tyrant  was  held.  One  of  the  Hindu  guards  set 
to  watch  the  prison  on  that  fearful  night,  was  willing,  for  a 
large  bribe,  to  represent  to  him  the  horrible  situation  of  the 
sufferers,  and  beg  that  they  miglit  be  placed  in  a  larger  apart¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  the  soldier  had  not  the 
courage  to  disturb  him,  although  strongly  tempted,  both  by 
interest  and  humanity,  so  to  do. 

Calcutta  was  very  soon  retaken  by  Colonel  Clive,  who  also 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  rich  city  of  Hoogly,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river,  which  was  taken  and  plundered. 
The  rage  of  Suraja  Dowlah  at  these  successes  was  unbounded. 
He  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  but  soon  finding  there  was  no 
prospect  of  regaining  possession  of  it,  he  consented  to  make 
peace,  on  terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  English., 

These  events  occurred  iu  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  the 
French  ;  and  as  it  wa^tljonght  not  improbable  that  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal  might,  under  the  circumstanc*>s.  be  disposed  to 
afford  aid  to  any  power  opposed  to  the  English,  Colonel  Clive 
was  induced  to  enter  into  tlie  views  of  the  vizier,  Mir  Jaffier, 
who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  which  he  proposed 
to  obtain  by  deposing  his  master.  The  British  government  at 
Calcutta  sanctioned  this  treasonable  conspiracy,  on  condition 
of  deriving  considerable  advantages  in  case  of  its  success 
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This  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey,  fought 
on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1757,  and  won  by  the  British, 
the  event  of  which  decided  the  future  fortunes  of  India.  The 
victory,  however,  was  much  facilitated  by  the  desertion  of  Mil 
Jaffier,  with  a  great  part  of  Suraja’s  troops,  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  concerted  wth  his  allies. 

The  Nabob,  who  had  remained  in  his  tent  during  the 
engagement,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  defection  of  his  vizier 
than  he  mounted  a  camel  and  fled  towards  his  capital,  Moor- 
shedabad,  a  city  on  tlie  Ganges.  Here  the  unfortunate  prince 
soon  found  that  a  tyrant  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  friends 
in  his  misfortunes.  He  left  the  city  in  disguise,  and  hired. a 
boat,  intending  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Patna  ;  but 
wlien  he  arrived  at  Eaj-mahal  the  boatmen  declared  they 
would  go  no  farther  till  the  next  day,  nor  could  he  prevail  on 
them  to  alter  their  resolution.  In  this  distress  he  sought  con¬ 
cealment  for  the  night  in  a  deserted  garden  of  this  once 
splendid  city,  which  before  the  time  of  Aliverdi  Khan  had 
been  the  residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Bengal ;  and  here  he  was 
seen  and  recognized,  in  the  morning,  by  a  man  whom  he  had 
formerly  treated  with  unjust  severity,  and  who  now  revenged 
himself  by  betraying  the  unhappy  fugitit  e  to  his  enemies. 
His  fate  was  speedily  decided.  He  was  delivered  into  the 
liands  of  his  late  vizier,  who  had  already  assumed  the  rank  of 
sovereign,  and  being  shut  up  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the 
palace,  was  there  put  to  death  in  the  night,  by  assassins  sent 
for  that  cruel  purpose. 

The  English  received  from  the  new  sovereign  of  Bengal  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  with  a  large  accession  of  territory 
around  Calcutta,  and  the  right  of  taking  jiossession  of  all  the 
French  settlements  and  factories  in  llie  province. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  Mir  Jaffier  seated  on  tlie  throne  of 
Bengal,  when  an  unexpected  rival  appeared  in  the  person  of 
the  Mogul  prince,  Shah  Alum,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Alamgir 
the  Second,  who,  may  be  remembered,  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  now  came  forwuird,  sup¬ 
ported  by  that  prince,  to  assert  his  claim,  as  Soid>ehdar  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  ;  a  rank  that  had  been  bcstow'cd  on 
him  by  his  fathe  .  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  unfortunate 
Alamgir  was  as-sassinated,  when  Shal)  .\hiin  was  immediately 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  partizans  at  Delhi,  with  the  sanction 
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of  Ahmed  of  Duraid,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  placed  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  of  the  Kohilla  natiun. 

The  new  emperor,  having  neither  army  nor  money,  did  not 
return  to  Delhi  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  but  he  assumed 
the  imperial  title,  and  nominated  as  vizier  his  friend,  Shuja- 
ud-Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  son  of  Safder  Jang, 
who,  under  the  Emperor  Ahmed  Shah,  had  enjoyed  the  same 
dignity. 

Oude  is  an  extensive  plain,  situated  between  the  Hemalaya 
mountains  and  the  river  Ganges.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
producing  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  and  many  kinds  of 
grain.  In  the  time  of  the  Mogul  emperors  Oude  was  one  of 
the  ricliest  territories  of  Hindustan,  and  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  empire  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  state,  until  the  misgovernment  of  its  rulers  led  to  a 
different  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  people,  from  being  op¬ 
pressed,  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  the  laws  were 
disregarded  ;  and  the  whole  country  at  length  became  a  prey 
to  disorder  and  anarchy.  At  the  time,  however,  of  Mir  Jaf- 
fier’s  usurpation  of  ISengal,  Oude  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  under  the  dominion  of  Shuja-ud-Dowlah,  whose 
father,  Safder  Jang,  having  been  deposed  by  Ghazee-ud-din, 
had  retired  to  his  government  of  Oude,  where  he  died  shortly 
afterwards.  Shuja,  as  already  stated,  afforded  Shah  Alum  an 
a.sylum  from  the  violence  of  Ghazee-ud-din,  and  assisted  him 
to  undertake  a  war  in  Eengal.  In  this  contest  the  so-called 
Grand  Mogul  was  a  mere  name. ;  our  real  aidagonist  was  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  and  he  very  soon  succumbed,  leaving  us  in 
undisjjuted  possession  of  the  wliole  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  and  with  an  authority  and  control  which  reached  to 
his  own  capital  and  far  beyond  it.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  Golconda  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  Deckan.  and  our  power  was  there  made  predominant. 

Mir  Jaffier  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  wae 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Nujeen  Dowlah,  who  was  so  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  English,  that  the  latter  were  considered  by  the 
natives  as  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  whole  country.  The 
Emperor  placed  himself  under  their  protection,  and  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  after  sustaining' several  defeats,  gave  up  the 
hopeless  contest,  and  repaired  to  the  British  camp  at  Allaha¬ 
bad,  to  make  the  best  terms  in  his  power.  Lord  Clive,  who 
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had  jiist  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  all  India,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Allahabad  to  arrange  matters  with  the  vanquished 
princes,  when  Shuja-ud-Dowlah  was  permitted  to  resume  his 
government,  with  the  title  of  Vizier  of  the  Empire,  in  return 
for  which  he  became  a  valuable  ally  of  the  British  government 
in  India.  The  Emperor,  with  the  revenues  of  two  of  the 
conquered  districts  for  his  support,  continued  to  reside  under 
the  protection  of  the  English,  in  the  hope  that  thej  might 
eventually  be  induced  to  furnish  him  with  an  army,  without 
which  he  could  not  venture  to  return  to  Delhi,  where  great 
confusion  reigned,  and  the  sovereign  authority  was  a  subject  of 
contention.  The  English,  however,  had  no  intention  of  aiding 
him  in  this  particular ;  tlierefore  the  disappointed  prince  at 
length  applied  to  the  Mahrattas;  who  espoused  his  cause,  and. 
in  1771,  placed  him  on  the  degraded  throne  at  Delhi,  ruling 
or  misruling  for  liim,  and  keeping  him  a  prisoner. 

As  Lord  Clive  went  up  the  country,  and  while  he  was 
staying  at  Allahabad,  his  officers  were  rather  frequently 
entertained  by  the  native  grandees,  whose  very  long  banquets 
were  usually  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  dancing- girls  or 
jugglers,  or  by  both. 

The  dancing-women  in  India — who  might  more  correctly 
be  called  pantomimists  and  posture-makers— form  a  distinct 
body  in  society,  and  have  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immu¬ 
nities,  which  are  recognised  by  law.  Eu)-o])eans  generally 
call  them  “  natch-girls.”  A  natch  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  every  grand  entertainment,  hlr.  Forbes,  who  commenced 
his  long  Indian  career  in  1765,  has  left  ns  a  good  ac(;ount  of 
these  women,  who  appear  not  to  have  changed  in  any  res])ect 
since  his  time. 

The  wealthy  Mahometans,  Tlindils,  and  Parsces,  frc(p!ently 
entertain  their  friends  at  their  garden-houses:  but  in  liiesc 
companies  no  women  arc  jnesent  exeept  tlie  danciug-giils. 
»ho  arc  accompanied  by  musicians  jdaying  on  insivnmeuls 
sfimc'wliat  like  opr  guitar  and  violin.  'I'lie  singing-nieu  and 
siuging-women  are  hired  at  festivals  and  grand  sob  ionities. 
among  all  sects  and  jtrofessioiis  in  Indi.i.  .Many  of  Itie 
dancing-girls  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  persons,  soft  and 
regular  in  their  features,  witii  forms  of  jicrfect  symineii  y  ;  and, 
ullhougli  dedicated  from  infancy  to  this  jirofession,  they  in 
general  preserve  u  dextency  and . modesty  in  tlieir  demeanour. 
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Their  dances  require  great  attention,  from  the  dancer’s  feet 
being  hung  with  small  bells,  which  sound  in  concert  with  the 
music.  Two  girls  usually  perform  at  the  same  time ;  their 
steps  are  not  so  mazy  or  active  as  ours,  but  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  ;  as  the  song,  the  music,  and  the  motions  of  the  dance, 
continue  to  express  love,  hope,  jealousy,  and  other  passions, 
which  can  all  be  understood  by  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  languixge  of  the  song.  The  Indians  are  extremely  fond 
of  this  entertainment,  and  lavish  large  sums  on  their  favourite 
performers.  Another  kind  of  dancing-girls  are  dedicated  to 
the  principal  Hindu  temples  :  these  are  supplied  by  their 
parents,  who  are  taught  that  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful 
daughter  to  the  Deity  is  highly  acceptable  ;  they  dance  and 
sing  at  the  festi\  als,  but  are  not  considered  in  the  character 
of  the  vestal  virgins  of  ancient  Rome,  or  of  those  we  read  of 
among  the  Peruvians.  Tliey  generally  have  families  by  the 
priests  of  the  temples.  Their  boys  are  taught  to  play  on 
inusical  instruments,  and  the  girls  are  early  instructed  in  the 
profession  of  their  motliers.  All  the  large  cities  in  Hin¬ 
dustan  contain  sets  of  dancing-girls,  under  the  care  of  their 
respective  dueuas,  who  are  always  ready  to  attend  for  hire 
at  weddings  and  other  festivities,  or  to  finish  the  evening 
entertainment  of  the  Europeans  and  natives ;  and  many  of 
these  girls  often  accompany  the  Asiatic  armies  into  the  field. 
The  singing-men  and  singing- women  mentioned  by  the  aged 
Barzillai,  and  the  daughters  of  music  that  we  read  of  in  the 
sacred  pages,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  poets,  resemble  these 
characters  in  Hindustan.  The  women  of  Israel  came  out  to 
meet  David  and  Saul,  dancing  to  instruments  of  music,  and 
complimenting  Saul  with  having  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  tens  of  thousands.  The  choristers  of  Palestine 
resemble  those  of  India  ;  who  now  celebrate  a  prince  or 
general,  in  tlie  same  manner,  at  a  public  entrance  or  any  other 
public  festival.  These  women  are  frequently  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  their  attire,  and  very  redolent  of  perfumes.  They 
scent  their  long  black  hair  with  oil  of  ‘cloves,  cinng.mon, 
atar  of  roses  and  the  like  ;  and  they  generally  wear  strongly- 
scented  flowers.* 

The  particulars  which  follow  are  from  more  recent  ob¬ 
servers. 
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1/  At  first,  most  Europeans  find  both  the  music  and  the 
dancing  of  a  natch  slow  and  monotonous.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  a  taste  for  both  is  created  by  time  and  habit.  All  are 
agreed  that  the  women  of  India,  who  are  not  crushed  by 
poverty  and  hunger,  are  exceedingly  graceful  in  their  form 
and  deportment.  They  have  an  erect,  free,  and  elastic  gait. 
Every  one  who  has  paused  at  a  ghat  on  the  river,  or  at  a 
fountain,  or  that  has«j-idden  through  a  town  at  morning  or 
evening,  has  been  sensibly  struck  with  their  pleasing  gestures 
and  graceful  action.  Corset-makers  find  no  employment 
among  them,  and  yet  they  possess  forms  which  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Their  extraordinary  degree  of  grace  and  elasticity 
has  been,  in  good  part,  attributed  to  this.  From  their  earliest 
childhood  they  are  taught  to  carry  vessels  on  the  head,  and, 
as  they  grow  up,  a  daily  morning  visit  is  paid  to  the  village  or 
town  well  for  a  supply  of  water,  which  is  always  brought 
home  by  the  girls  in  earthen  jars,  thus  poised.  This  exercise 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  into 
action,  and  consequently  strengthening  the  spine  ;  while  the 
chjstis  thrown  forward  and  expanded.  No  crooked  backs 
or  crooked  shoulders  are  seen  out  in  Hindustan.  This  em¬ 
ployment  teaches  them,  as  they  walk,  to  permit  the  centre  of 
gr„.;ity  to  fall  on  the  middle  of  the  foot,  giving  them,  as  they 
go  along,  a  firm  and  upright  gait.  One  of  the  Company’s 
medical  officers.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Spry,  is  of  opinion,  that  tliis 
exercise  of  carrying  small  vessels  of  water  oh  the  head  might 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  our  boarding  schools,  and 
private  families,  and  that  it  might  entirely  supersede  the  pre¬ 
sent  machinery  of  dumb-bells,  back-boards,  skipping-ropes, 
&c.  The  young  lady  ought  to  be  taught  to  carry  t])e  jar  as 
these  Hindu  women  do,  without  ever  touching  it  with  her 
hand. 

The  daily  morning  walk  from  the  river  side,  from  the 
fountain  or  the  well,  certainly  prepares  the  natch  girls  for  the 
saloons  of  high  life,  and  gives  them  a  deportment  and  an  ease 
which  dhey  rarely  Ipse  even  at  the  approach  of  old  age,  and 
when  all  their  other  charms  are  faded  and  gon^.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  same  practice  of  water  carrying  leads  to 
precisely  the  same  results  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  as  in  India.  A  Neapolitan  female  peasant 
will  carry  on  her  head  her  vessel  full  of  water  to  the  very 
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'wim  over  a  rough  road  and  not  spill  a  drop  of  the  water , 
and  the  acquisition  of  this  art,  or  knack,  gives  her  the  same 
erect  and  elastic  gait,  and  the  same  expanded  chest  and  well^ 
formed  back  and  shoulders. 

In  India,  as  in  nearly  all  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  do  not  dance  themelves,  but  are  mere  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  performances  of  hired,  professional  dancers.  No 
oriental  can  compreliend  how  we  should  take  the  trouble  to 
dance  as  we  do. 

The  Hindus  are  averse  to  many  of  those  accomplishments 
in  women  that  are  so  admired  by  Europeans.  They  say  they 
would  be  injurious  to  tlmt  simplicity  of  manners  and  decorum 
of  behaviour  which  are  requisite  to  render  them  estimable  in 
their  families  ;  tiiat,  by  too  much  engaging  the  mind,  they 
would  lead  their  attention  away  from  their  children  and  hus¬ 
band,  and  give  them  a  disrelish  to  those  cares  for  which  they 
think  Providence  has  designed  them  ;  and,  as  they  strictly 
adhere  to  this  opinion,  there  are  few  Hindu  women  to  be  found 
who  can  either  read  or  write. 

But  the  dancing-women,  who  are  the  imtaries  of  pleasure, 
are  tauglit  every  qualification  which  they  imagine  may  tend  to 
captivate  and  entertain  the  other  sex.  They  compose  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class,  live  under  the  protection  of  government,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  particular  rules. 

In  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws  and  customs  it  is  said  ;  “  If  a 
dancing-girl  commit  a  crime  that  renders  her  property  liable 
to  confiscation,  the  magistrate  sliall  confiscate  all  her  effects, 
except  her  clothes,  jewels,  and  dw<dliug.  lii  the  same  manner 
to  a  soldier  shall  be  left  his  implements  of  war,  and,  to  a  man 
exercising  any  profession,  the  implements  of  that  profession 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  confi.seation  of  the  rest  of  his 
property. 

The  dancing  women  eat  meat  of  any  kind  except  beef. 
They  even  drink  spirituous  liquors,  which,  perhaps,  may  have 
led  the  Greeks  who  aocompanied  Alexander  to  imagine  that 
the  other  Hindus  did  the  same. 

They  appear  in  a  variety  of  dresses.  Besides  those' that 
have  been  already  mentioned  tliey  sometimes  wear  trowsers 
like  the  Persians  ;  a  jama  of  wrought  muslin,  or  gold  or  silver 
tissue  ;  the  hair  plaited  and  iianging  down  behind,  with  spiral 
curls  on  each  side  of  the  face ;  and  to  the  gold  or  silver  rings 
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V(  >  the  ankles  in  some  of  their  dances  they  attaA  small  bells 
of  the  same  metals.  The  figures  of  the  Bacchan^fei^hat  are 
to  be  met  with  in  antique  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  n^^erve 
as  an  exact  representation  of  some  of  the  dancing-womeiKbi 
Hindustan. 

No  religious  ceremony,  or  festival  of  any  kind,  is  thought 
to  be  performed  with  requisite  order  and  magnificence  unless 
accompanied  by  dancing ;  and  every  great  temple  has  a  set  of 
dancers  belonging  to  it. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  of  latitude  the  complexion 
as  well  as  the  physical  construction  of  tlie  people  must  be 
liable  to  considerable  variation  ;  those  in  the  northern  being 
more  fair  and  robust  than  those  in  the  southern  provinces. 
But  the  Hindu  women  in  general  are  finely  shaped,  gentle  in 
their  manners,  and  have  something  soft  and  even  musical  in 
their  voices. 

An  exceedingly  graceful  dance  of  the  Natch  girls  is  called 
the  “  Kite  dance.”  The  air  is  slow  and  expressive,  and  tlie 
dancers  imitate  in  their  ge.stures  the  movements  of  a  person 
flying  the  kite, — an  amusement  much  more  common  in  India 
and  China  than  in  England.  The  attitudes  incident  to  this 
performance  are  most  favourable  to  Indian  grace  and  supple¬ 
ness,  and  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  eyes  displays  the 
finest  features  of  the  dancers  to  the  very  best  advantage.  At 
Allahabad  and  at  Benares  the  Natch  girls  were  and- still  are 
very  numerous.  So  of  the  jugglers,  whose  tricks,  like  tlie 
dances,  seem  to  have  known  little  or  no  variation  since  tlie 
time  of  Lord  Clive,  or  even  since  tlie  days  of  the  Emperor 
Baber.  Forbes  says  : — 

“  I  was  frequently  amused  at  the  public  wells  and  hailing 
places,  by  the  vanjarrahs  and  tlieir  families  already  described  ; 
and  especially  by  the  jugglers,  who  generally  found  out  the 
encampments  of  these  travelling  merchants.  'J'here  they 
spread  their  carpets,  and  jxirformed  feats  of  legerdemain 
superior  to  any  I  have  seen  in  England  ;  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  was  generally  oi;e  of  those  women  mentioned  by  Dr, 
Fryer,  who  hold  nine  gilded  balls  in  ))lay,  with  her  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  muscles  of  arms  and  h'gs,  for  a  long  lime 
togetiier,  without  letting  them  fall.  'J'hcse  jieoiile  also  enable 
mo  to  confirm  another  anecdote,  which  1  could  not  have  .s<i 
•cientifically  described.  'J'his  obseiving  traveller  fwys,  ■  I 
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saw  a  man  swallowed  a  chain  such  as  our  jacks  ha'*’- 
and  made  it  i„  stomach;  but  on  pulling  it  out'il 

was  M  so  pleasant  to  the  ladies,  for  whose  diversion  it  was 
bfetght.  1  was  promised  also  to  see  a  fellow  cast  up  his 
^^pes  by  his  mouth,  stomach  and  all,  showing  them  to  the 
beholders  ;  but  this  we  excused.  In  his  stead,  was  brought 
another,  who  by  suction,  or  drawing  of  his  breath,  so  con¬ 
tracted  his  lower  belly  that  it  had  ^thing  left  to  support  it, 
but  fell  flat  on  his  loins,  the  midriff  being  forced  into  the 
thorax,  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  as  clearly  marked 
out  by  the  stiff  tendons  of  the  linea  alba,  as  by  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  dissection  could  be  made  apparent ;  he  moving  each  row, 
like  living  columns,  by  turns.’  These  people  were  fifequently 
accompanied  by  strolling  comedians,  who  acted  Hindu  plays 
in  the  style  of  the  fantoccini.  #  *  »  *  *  I  sometimes  fre¬ 
quented  the  jatterahs,  or  religious  festivals,  at  the  Hindu 
temples  of  Zinore  and  Chandode  ;  or  rather,  I  mingled  with, 
the  motley  crowd  who  then  assembled  under  the  sacred  groves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
religious  ceremonies,  or  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  Hindus, 
who,  in  astonishing  numbers,  resort  to  these  consecrated  spots 
on  such  occasions.  At  the  jatterah  of  Cubbeer-Burr,  near 
Baroche,  the  pilgrims,  of  various  descriptions,  often  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand,  without  reckoning  the  comedians, 
dancing-girls,  snake-charmers,  jugglers,  and  those  of  similar 
professions,  who  come  to  amuse  them.  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  some  feats  of  the  Indian  jugglers  ;  at  Zinore  I  saw 
one  which  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  J.  had  before 
witnessed,  I  mean  the  swallowing  a  sword  up  to  the  hilt.  Had 
I  not  afterward.s  met  with  the  same  set  on  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette,  exhibiting  before  the  English  chief  at  Tannah,  I  should 
have  doubted  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  I  witnessed  the  fact 
more  than  once,  and  was  convinced  there  was  no  deception. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  account  (itf  this  extraordinary  feat,  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  a  professional  man,  may  he  interesting,  although  no 
longer  an  uncommon  exhibition  even  if.  England  :  as  such  I 
transcribe  it, 

“  ‘  Having  been  visited  by  one  of  these  conjurors,  I  resolved 
to  see  clearly  his  mode  of  performing  this  operation  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
verandah.  The  sword  he  intended  to  use  has  some  resem- 
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blance  to  a  common  spit  in  shape,  except  at  the  handle, 
which  is  merely  a  part  of  the  blade  itself,  rounded  and  elong¬ 
ated  into  a  little  rod.  It  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
inches  in  length,  about  an  inch  in  breadtli,  and  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  edges  and  point  are  blunt, 
being  rounded,  and  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the 
blade  :  it  is  of  iron  or  steel,  smooth,  and  a  little  bright. 

“  ‘  Having  satisfied  H>^lf  with  respect  to  the  sword,  by 
attempting  to  bend  it,  alM  by  striking  it  against  a  stone,  I 
firmly  grasped  it  by  the  handle,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed. 
He  first  took  a  .small  phial  of  oil,  and  with  one  of  his  fingers 
rubbed  a  little  of  it  over  the  surface  of  the  instrument :  then 
strotchiiij^  up  his  neck  as  much  as  possible,  and  bending  him¬ 
self  a  little  backwards,  be  introduced  the  point  of  it  into  his 
moutli,  and  pushed  it  gently  down  his  throat,  until  my  hand, 
which  was  on  the  handle,  came  in  contact  with  his  lips.  He 
then  made  a  sign  to  me  with  one  of  his  hands,  to  feel  the 
point  of  the  instrument  between  his  brea.st  and  navel ;  which 
I  could  plainly  do,  by  bending  him  a  little  more  backwards, 
and  pressing  my  fingers  on  his  stomach,  he  being  a  very  thin 
and  lean  fellow.  On  letting  go  the  handle  of  the  sword,  he 
instantly  fixed  on  it  a  little  machine  that  spun  round,  and 
disengaged  a  small  firework,  which  encircling  his  head  with 
a  blue  Hame,  gave  him,  as  he  then  sat,  a  truly  diabolical 
appearance.  On  withdrawing  the  instrument,  several  parts 
of  its  surface  were  covered  with  blood,  which  showed  that 
he  was  still  obliged  to  use  a  degree  of  violence,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

“  ‘  I  was  at  first  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  transaction 
altogether  ;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect  a  little  upon  it,  there 
appeared  nothing  at  all  improbable,  much  less  impossible  in 
the  business.  He  told  me,  on  giving  him  a  trifle,  that  he  had 
been  accustomed,  from  his  early  years,  to  introduce  at  first 
small  elastic  instruments  down  his  throat  and  into  his 
stomach ;  that  by  degrees  h#^  had  used  larger  ones,  until  at 
length  he  W'as  able  to  use  the  present  iron  sword. 

“  ‘  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  great  flexibility  of  their  joints 
and  muscles,  the  laxness  of  their  fibres,  and  their  temperate 
nujde  of  life,  render  them  capable  of  having  considerable 
violence  done  to  the  fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies,  witliout  any 
danger  of  the  inflammation  and  other  bad  effects  whicli  would 
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be  produced  in  the  irritable  bodies  of '  Europet^s :  witness 
their  being  whirled  round  on  the  point  of  a  pole,  suspended 
by  a  hook  thrust  into  the  fleshy  part  of  their  backs,  without 
experiencing  any  fatal  consequences.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  great  wonder,  if  by  long  habit  in  stretching  up  their  necks 
tliey  are  able  to  bring  the  different  windings  of  the  stoinach 
into  a  straight  line,  or  nearly  so,  and  thereby  slide  down  the 
sword  into  the  latter  organ  without  much  difficulty.’  ”  * 
Another  amusement  which  was  presented  to  Lord  Clive’s 
officers,  and  is  still  presented  to  every  European  stranger  in 
India,  conffsted  of  the  dancing,  not  of  women,  but  of  snakes  ! 

The  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  hooded-snake,  is  a  beautiful  ser¬ 
pent  in  appearance,  but  one  of  the  most  venomous  ^f  all  the 
coiuber  class,  its  bite  generally  proving  igortal  in  less  than  an 
hour.  It  is  called  the  hooded-snake  from  having  a  curious 
hood  near  the  head,  which  it  contracts  or  enlarges  at  pleasure. 
The  centre  of  this  hood  is  marked  in  black  and  white  like  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  whence  the  creature  is  frequently  called  the 
spectacle-snake.  Of  this  genus  are  the  dancing-snakes,  which 
are  carried  in  baskets  throughout  Hindustan,  and  procure  a 
maintenance  for  a  set  of  people,  who  play  a  few  simple  notes 
on  a  sort  of  flute  or  flageolet,  with  which  the  snakes  seem 
much  delighted,  keeping  time  by  a  graceful  motion  of  the 
head,  erecting  about  half  their  length  from  the  ground,  and 
following  the  music  with  gentle,  graceful  curves,  not  unlike 
the  undulating  lines  of  a  swaifs  neck.  At  times  twenty  of 
these  dangerous  reptiles  may  be  seen  at  their  dance,  with 
many  hundreds  of  natives  looking  on  with  as  much  interest  as 
we  take  in  the  performance  of  a  first-rate  opera-dancer.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  certain, 
that  these  musical  snakes  were  well  known  in  Palestine. 
Every  one  ren>embers  the  figure  in  the  Psalms,  where  the 
ungodly  are  compared  to  the  deaf-adder,  which  stoppeth  her 
e.ars,  and  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmef,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  It  is  a  well-attested  Jact  that  when  a  house 
is  infested  with  siAkes,  the  musicians  or  charmers  are  sent 
for,  who,  by  playing  their  simple  slow  tunes,  find  out  their 
niding-places,  and  charm  them  to  destruction  ;  for  no  sooner 
‘Jo  the  snakes  hear  the  music  than  they  come  softly  from  their 
retreats,  and  are  easily  captured 
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When  the  music  feses  the  dauchig-siiakes  which  have  been 
exhibited  appear  motionless,  but  if  not  iinmediately  covered 
up  in  the  basket  the  spectators  are  liable  to  fatal  accidents. 
“  Among  my  drawings,”  says  Forbes,  “  is  that  of  a  Cobra  d« 
Capello,  which  danced  for  an  hour  on  the  table  while  I  painted  it. 
I  frequently  handled  it,  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  spots,  and 
especially  the  spectacles  on  the  hood,  not  doubting  but  that  its 
venomous  fangs  had  been  previously  extracted.  But  the  next 
morning  my  upper-servant,  a  devout  Mussulman,  came  to  me 
in  great  haste,  and  dehired  I  would  instantly  retire,  and  praise 
the  Almighty  for  my  good  fortune.  Not  understanding  his 
meaning,  I  told  him  that  I  had  already  performed  my  devo¬ 
tions.  Mahomet  then  informed  me  that,  while  purchiising 
some  fruit  in  the  ba^ar,  he  saw  the  man  who  had  been  with  me 
on  the  preceding  evening  entertaining  the  country  people  with 
his  dancing-snakes.  The  peasants,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  charmer,  when,  either 
from  the  music  stopping  too  suddenly,  or  from  some  other 
cause  of  irritation,  the  \  icious  reptile  w'hich  I  had  so  often 
handled  darted  at  the  throat  of  a  young  woman,  and  inflicted 
a  wound  of  which  she  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  Mahomet 
repeated  his  advice  for  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  recorded 
me  in  his  calendar  as  a  lucky  man.”  * 

We  have  seen  the  manuscript  letter  of  one  of  Lord  Clive’s 
officers,  describing  in  a  lively  manner  the  effects  produced  on 
him  and  his  comrades  by  their  first  attendance  at  a  snake-dance. 
They  did  not  enjoy  the  sport  at  all  :  the  heroes  of  Plassy  and 
twenty  other  battles  were  rather  shy  of  the  cobras,  and  some  of 
them  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  These  snake- 
charmers  and  exhibitions  of  dancing-snakes  are  vetw  common 
in  Ceylon  ;  but  we  have  been  informed  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Marshall,  who  resided  many  years  in  the  i.sland.  that  there  the 
venomous  fangs  were  invariably  extracted.  That  gentleman 
frequently  saw  the  charmei-s  draw  all  manner  of  snakes  from 
their  hiding-holes  in  Ae  houses,  and  from  places  where  th<>y 
were  little  suspected  to  be,  and  charmed  them  into  tiieir 
baskets,  when  they  ceased  playing  their  instruments  and 
covered  them  up  with  thick  sheets  of  cotton.  In  Turkey 
we  have  ourselves  often  seen  Arabs  exhibiting  dancing-snakes 
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and  practising  the  art  and  mystery  of  snake-charmers  ;  but  iq 
tliat  country  there  are  no  cobras,  and  very  few  of  the  other 
snakes  are  dangerous. 

A  few  years  after  Lord  Clive’s  visit  to  Allahabad,  the  great 
Warren  Plastings  witnessed  at  Lucknow  a  wonderful  feat  per¬ 
formed  by  an  Indian  juggler.  The  old  Venetian  traveller, 
whose  veracity  used  to  be  so  frequently  doubted,  asserted  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  East  a  man  walk — not  swim,  nor  what  ia 
popularly  called  treading-water,  but  literally  walk — at  more 
than  the  height  of  his  waist  above  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  in  more  than  one  instance  confirmed  the 
old  traveller’s  veracity,  says  ;  “  My  own  evidence  of  a  similar 
feat  occurred  when  I  was  at  Lucknow.  One  morning  I  went 
to  visit  the  Prince  .Jehander  Shah,  whose  quarters  then  occu¬ 
pied  a  terraced  house  close  adjoining  the  bank  of  the  river. 
I  had  scarcely  made  my  obeisance  when  the  Prince  said,  ‘  I 
have  a  very  extraordinary  man  in  my  service,  who  possesses 
the  art  of  walking  beyond  his  depth  in  the  water.  You  shall 
see  him  if  he  is  here.’  Advancing  then  to  the  brink  of  the 
terrace,  and  calling  to  the  people  below,  he  asked  if  such  a 
one,  mentioning  his  name,  was  there.  The  man  instantly 
made  his  appearance,  being  just  then  occupied  in  cooking  his 
dinner,  with  no  other  garment  but  his  loonghee.*  The  Prince 
commanded  him  to  let  me  see  him  walk  in  the  water.  The 
man,  without  other  bidding  or  preparation,  advanced,  passed 
leisurely  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  where  his  movements 
at  this  time,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  still  retain  the 
indistinct  but  certain  traces  in  my  remembrance  of  his  having 
walked  and  moved  about  in  the  surrounding  stream  with  a 
buoyancy  apparently  independent  of  the  physical  effects  of 
gravitation.”  | 

Although  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  decline,  Allahabad,  at 
the  time  of  Clive’s  visit,  was  still  a  well-peopled  city,  with 
many  splendid  edifices.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  whose  capital 
was  at  Lucknow,  considerably  higher  up  the  river, -was  pro¬ 
fusely  decked  with  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  armlets  of  the'most 

*  The  loonghee  is  merely  that  slight  article  of  dress  which  the  natives 
wear  round  the  middle. 

t  This  manu-script  letter,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  late  Elijah 
Harwell  Impey,  Esq.,  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Mac  Farlane, 
in  Ilia  '  Romance  of  Travel,’  London.  Charles  Knight,  I84Q.  . 
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brilliant  diamonds^  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  His  sabre, 
his  dagger,  and  all  the  arms  which  he  wore,  or  which  were 
worn  by  his  immediate  attendants,  were  inlaid  with  the  richest 
jewels.  He  had  a  long  train  of  elephants,  some  of  which  were 
of  unusual  size,  and  imported  from  Siam  or  Pegu.  The 
nominal  Grand  Mogul,  Shah  Alum,  received  his  Lordship  in 
very  great  state,  being  seated  on  a  throne  which  in  shape  was 
much  like  an  English  four-post  bed,  but  which  was  glittering 
with  gold  and  precious  gems.  But  throne,  gold,  and  gems 
were  all  the  property  of  the  Nabob,  the  Emperor  possessing 
nothing  that  he  could  call  his  own,  and  subsisting  entirely  on 
the  resources  of  the  Nabob,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
nominated  his  Grand  Vizier.  This  potentate  of  Lucknow 
was  as  faithless  as  the  rest  of  the  Nabobs  ;  lie  was  true  neither 
to  his  unfortunate  but  capricious  and  faithless  sovereign  nor 
to  his  treaty  with  the  English,  who,  after  having  him  at  their 
mercy,  granted  him  very  liberal  conditions.  When  Lord 
Clive  returned  to  Calcutta  he  declared  that  he  had  not  found 
one  prince  or  great  man  among  the  natives — no,  not  the 
shadow  of  one — who  could  be  trusted  for  a  single  day,  or 
over  whom  it  was  possible  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence 
through  any  other  means  than  those  of  fear  or  actual  coercion. 


hi.  'yX 


No  name  is  more  celebrated  in  tlie  history  of  India,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  the  connection  of  that  country  with  Great 
Britain,  than  that  of  Hyder  Ali,  King  of  Mysore.  Tlie  fiill 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  its  consequent  want  of  a  supreme 
head,  had  emboldened  many  a  daring  adventurer  to  muster 
around  him  a  lawlsss  band,  composed  of  men  who  were  at 
once  soldiers  and  robbers,  and,  by  their  aid,  to  seize  iqion 
some  petty  state,  and,  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  .sove¬ 
reign.  Blyder  Ali  was  one  of  these  cliiefs.  He  was  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  of  obscure  origin,  who  had  served  under  one  of 
the  native  prineesi  rn  alliance  with  the  b’rench,  at  the  famous 
gj^e  ot  TYletsliiopoly,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  a  regnlai 
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system  of  robbery,  pursued  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  It  is 
stated  by  some  writers,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
G'olar,  and  the  son  of  a  silk-weaver.  K  should  appearj^how- 
e>fer,  that  the  weaver  turned  soldier  or  robber — the  two  terms 
being  at  this  period  interchangeable  or  synonymous  in  India. 
Hyder  was  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  exploits  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  valuable  lessons  he  had  acquired  from  him  as  a 
warrior  and  politician.  Besides  pursuin_g_the  usual  predatory 
excursions  of  such  freebooters,  who  constantly  pluiide£ed...the 
villages,  and  seized  convoys  of  horses,  grain,  and  cattle, 
Hyder’s  men  would  carry  off  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  wearing 
apparel,  and  even  stop  the  women  and  children,  to  despoil 
them  of  the  ornaments  they  wore. 

llis  forces  were  originally  formed  out  of  the  freebooting 
bands  and  tribes  that  abounded  in  Western  India,  arid  that 
sought  no  other  reward  than  the  right  and  privilege  of  plun¬ 
der.  Instead  of  paying  them,  Hyder,  in  a  manner,  r^elved 
pay  from  them  ;  for,  in  enrolling  under  his  banner,  they  en¬ 
gaged  to  give  him  half  of  all  the  booty  they  might  make.  By 
•legrees,  he  acquired  more  horses,  camels,  and  elephantsJjBJore 
money,  and  the  command  of  more  men,  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes.  The,  abilities  of  this  roblTer  chief  were  un¬ 
doubted  ;  they  were  altogether  surprising, ‘considering  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  his  total  want  of  education,' and 
they  improved  by  practice,  age,  and  experience.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  remained  a  barbarian,  and  the  plaudits  bestowed  upon 
him  by  many  European  writers  are  exaggerated  and  absurd. 
That  such  a  man  as  Hyder  could  ever  have  extended  his  sway 
over  the  greater  part  of  India — or,  at  least,  that  he  could  ever 
have  rendered  that  sway  durable — appears  to  us  a  most  fan¬ 
tastic  dream  j  au,d  that  a  character  stained  by  the  darkest 
treachery,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty,  should  have  found  ad¬ 
mirers  in  historians  (like  hlill)  pedantically  moral  and  severe 
in  the  estimate  of  other  actors  in  these  wars  and  revolutions, 
must  be  attributable  to  a  love  of  paradox  %nd  contradiction,  or 
to  the  pre-determined  plan  of  praising  all  that  prevented,  and 
blaming  all  that  promoted,  tlie  establishment  of  the  British 
empire  in  India — that  great  and  glorious  result,  not  unattended 
with  faults  and  crimes,  which  no  conquest  ever  yet  was,  but 
admirable  in  its  general  operation,  as  conferring  more  happi¬ 
ness  upon  many  millions  of  people  than  they  ever  had  enjoyed, 
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or  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy,  under  their  native  Mohammedan  or 
Jlimiu  rulers.* 

As  u  devout  Mussulman  himself,  Jlyder  Ali  gave  the  pre- 
ferema;  to  Itrohamniedans  ;  but  men  of  all  the  races,  castes,  and 
r(‘liglons  of  India  joined  his  stiuidard.  in  the  superstitious  be- 
Ih-f  tliat  it  must  always  l>e  fortunate  and  victorious,  and  with 
tiic  conviction  that  they  might  all  enrich  themselves  by  his 
forays  and  iavusions.  At  one  time,  he  aj)pears  to  have  had  in 
his  r'anij)  a  Considerable  number  of  Mahrattas,  wlio  had  de¬ 
serted  from  the  Peisl.w-ar.  .Me  had  been  born  in  the  midst  of 
internal  wars  and  revoliition.s,  and  he  had  seen  how  many  for¬ 
tunate  soldii'rs  or  powerful  robber  chiefs,  as  obscure  in  birth 
r.ud  as  low  in  fortune  as  himself,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  and 
keoping  great  fragments  of  the  iMogul  empire.  Iiaa..said,,.that 
wlii!'.' yet  a  poor  soldier,  with  nothing  but  his  liorse  and  his 
sharji  sword,  he  eonlideiitly  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
ho  slu.aihl  he  .seated  on  a  Jlusniid. 

At  length,  Ilyder  Ali  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  five  thou,sand 
foot  seddiers,  with  a  train  of  elephants,  camels,  and  all  other 
warlike  appendages  of  a  great  chief.  Klnshed  with  success, 
his  ambition  was  directed  towards  the  possession  of  a  kingdom. 


The  state  on  which  hte  had  fixed  his  views  was  Mysore,  a  ter-, 
rTtory  of  SoutBefn  India,  nearly  ecpial  in  size  to  the  who.e  of 
England,  possessing  a  delightful  climate,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Mysore  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
governed  by  Hindu  E.aj^  who,  since  the  Mohammedan 

♦  Charles  Mac  Farlane,  ‘  Our  Indian  Empire.’ 
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conqiiests,  Iiad  been  tributary  to  the  Emperors  of  Deliii,  but 
had,  like  other  princes,  availed  themselves  of  the  weak  and 
troubled  state  of  the  empire  to  withhold  the  tribute,  and  as¬ 
sume  an  independence  which,  in  the  days  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  Emperors,  they  were  not  able  to  maintain.  As  the 
dominions  of  the  Eaja  bordered  close  upon  the  county  of 
the  Mahrattas,  he  was  glad  of  the  assistance  of  great  military 
chiefs  to  repel  the  invasions  of  that  people,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
whose  plan  was  to  raise  himself,  by  degrees,  to  the  sovereignty, 
performed  such  signal  services  against  them,  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  Mysorean  army,  and,.nfter  a  time, 
became  cliief  minister  at  the  court,  although  he^fiouM  iimther 
read  nor  write. 

It_ would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  various  artifices  by  which 
the  bold  adventurer  reached  the  point  at  which  he  aimed ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  meeting  with  some  reverses,  he 
succeeded  in  deposing  the  Eaja,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Mysore,  about  the  time  that  the  English  completed 
the  con  quest  of  Bengal.  He  then  began  to  extend  hfs  terri¬ 
tories  on  every  side,  by  invading  and  conquering  those  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  augmented  his  treasures  by  the 
plunder  of  their  capitals. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1761,  he  was  keeping  a  splendid 
court  at  iSeringapatain,  and  his  autliority  seemed  fully  esta¬ 
blished  in  every  part  of  IMysore.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be^quiet  ;  his  retainers  were  always  wanting  fresh  wars,  for 
the  sake  of  fresh  booty,  and  the  liigh  notions  entertained  of 
his’  ability  and  lucky  star  were  constantly  attracting  others  of 
the  loose  marauding  tribes,  but  owning  no  sovereign,  or  no 
law  or  right  save  that  of  the  sword. 

Among  the  important  conquests  by  which  Hyder  All  esta¬ 
blished  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  in  the  soutli  of  India, 
was  that  of  Calicut,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  ruled,  as  at  the?  time  of  their  first  landingdn  India, 
by  a  prince  called  the  Zamorin,  \riio.  to^avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  rapid  successes  of  Hyder  Ali  naturally  alarmed  the 
other  jffite«dates,  especially  Nizam  Ali,  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deccau,,and  MadocTPao,  the  ruler  of  the  Mahratta  country. 
Nizam  Ali  liad  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deqgan  hi 
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1760,  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Salabat  Jung,  and,  after 
some  warfare  with  the  English,  had  made  peace  with  them, 
on  uondilion^that  tliey  should  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  for  a 
certain  terr^«:y  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  called  the 
Northern  Curcaxs,  to  which  the  Emperor  had  given  them  a 
title,  but  which  had  always  formed  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  Deccan.  Besides  having  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  tlie 
peaceable  possession  of  this  tract  of  country,  the  British 
government'  had  also  consented  to  furnish  JNizam  Ali  with 
auxiliary  forces  when  required ;  and  as  he  claimed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  promise  when  about  to  join  the  Peishwa  in 
an  invasion  of  Mysore,  the.Euglish  .became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  although  they  had  no  direct,  quarrel  with  that 
prince.  They,,were  not  unwilling,  it  is  true,  to  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  checking  the  progress  of  a  rising  power  that 
might  interfere  with  th.eir  own  views  of  supremacy  over  India  ; 
and,  in  1767,  hostilities  were  commenced.  Tippoo  Saib,  son 
of  Hyder  Ali,  then  a  youth  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
age,  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  ability 
during  this  war,  which  was  carried  on,  with  varied  success,  for 
about  two  years,  the  advantage  being  generally  on  the  side  of 
Hyder  Ali,  who  had  bribed  the  Mahrattas  to  withdraw  from 
the  confederacy,  and  was  thus  relieved  from  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  portioa  of  his  foes.  At  length,  seeing  no  immediate 
prospect  of  success,  Nizam  Ali  and  his  English  allies  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Hyder,  by  the  terms  of  which 
all  parties  were  placed,  with  regard  to  possessions,  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  stood  before  the 
war. 

In  their  first  campaign  against  the  English,  the  Myspreans 
plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
thg  open  cduhtry  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even 
sacked  the  Black  Town  of  Madras.  Their  forces  were  all 
mounted,  and  it  was  to  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  and 
to  our  woful  want  of  cav'alry,  that  they  were  indebted  for  their 
successes,  and  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  time  an  impunity  of 
robbery  and  devastation,  Whenever  our  troops  could  come 
up  with  them  they  were  beaten  and  scattered,  whatever  might 
be  their  superiority  in  numbers.  In  another  campaign,  the 
Mysoreans,  carefully  avoiding  a  battle,  and  marching  rapidly 
by  some  of  the' less  frequented  ghauts  or  passes,  poured  dowii 
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agai.i  into  the  Carnatic,  laid  waste  the  English  provinces  of 
Madura  and  Tinevelly,  penetrated  into  the  distriet  of  Pondi- 
chery,  and  ransacked  innumerable  towns  and  viP^ges.  Their 
rapid  light  cavalry  cut  off  several  small  English^;  etachinents, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  from  which  we  drew  our  supplies. 
Hyder  even  took  a  considerable  number  of  English  prisoners, 
whom  he  sent  off  to  Seringapatam,  v.'here  they  had  to  endure 
very  barbarous  treatment.  Through  our  weakness  in  cavalry, 
we  could  never  come  up  witli  liim  or  interrupt  Jiim.  While 
■burlnen  were  wearing  themselves  out  by  forced  marches  on 
their  own  legs,  liis  people  on  horses  flitted  from  place  to  place, 
being  seldom  seen,  and  even  seldom  heard  of,  until  they  had 
plundered  or  burned  some  of  our  towns.  If  we  had  had  one 
regiment  of  British  cavalry  on  the  spot,  and  if  a  few  corps  of 
native  irregular  Imrse  had  been  raised,  we  could  either  have 
pre\'euted  his  descending  through  the  ghauts,  or  have  soon 
driven  him  back  througli  tliose  mountain  passes.  But  at  this 
period,  both  the  Company  and  the  Home  Government  chose 
to  consider  that  their  finances  were  embarrassed,  and  thaTlt 
was  difficult  to  raise  money  for  warlike  objects ;  and  thus 
property  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
was  sacrificed,  and  an  immense  amount  of  misery  inflicted  on 
our  Indian  subjects  and  dependants,  who  had  all  clearly  a  right 
to  claim  protection  at  our  hands.  A  second  time  the  My¬ 
soreans  made  a  rusii  upon  hladras  with  G,000  horse,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  hurried  negociation  that  the  Black  Town,  and 
the  riel)  warehouses,  the  country  honse.s,  the  neighbouring 
villages,  were  sa\'ed  from  a  second  spoliation  and  destruction. 

Tbougli  rather  small,  the  horses  of  the  Mysoreans  were  full 
of  vigour  and  mettle  ;  they  were  at  once  fleet  and  capable  of 
enduring  immense  fatigue.  Most  of  the  officers  of  any  con- 
■sequence  were  mounted  on  splendid  Arab  chargers,  imported 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  horses,  well  trained  and  well 
bitted,  were  admirably  in  liand  ;  and  all  the  men  rode  well, 
because  tliey  were  allowed  to  ride  in  their  old,  natural,  na¬ 
tional,  oriental  fashion,  and  not  (like  our  men)  put  upon 
unsafe  saddles,  with  long,  dangling  stirrujrs.  in  an  unnatural, 
forced,  false  position.  The  sabres  they  wielded  were  kept  as 
sharp  as  razors,  and  woe  to  the  Englisli  soldier  upon  whom  one 
of  their  blades  descended  !  All  tlie  Indians,  and  indeed  all  the 
Asiatic  nations,  make  use  of  sharp  swords,  and  before  going 
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into  battle,  take  care  to  look  at  their  edges ;  yet  we,  who  have 
had  and  still  have  so  much  to  do  with  them,  blindly  persist  in 
sending  our  cavaliy  soldiers  into  action  witli  awkward,  blunt 
sabres,  that  are  good  neither  for  cutting  nor  for  thrusting.* 

No  sooner  had  peace  been  restored  to  Mysore,  than  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Mahrattas  exposed  the  people  of  that  country 
to  fresh  scenes  of  misery  and  desolation.  Madoo  Eao  con¬ 
ducted  the  army  in  person,  and  took  several  strong  fortresses,, 
but,  in  the  naidst-of  the  campaign,  ,was  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  to  givo  up  the  command  and  return  to  Poona  ; 
nor  %vas  he  ever  again  well  enough  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  wars.  In  the  war  still  carried  on  in  Mysore,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Trimbuck  Eao,  a  great  chief,  who  was  so  success¬ 
ful,  that  Hyder  Ali  was  eventually  obliged  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  cession  of  a  great  part  of  his  northern  dominions,  and 
the  payment  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  with  the  promise  of  an  equal  sura  at  a 
future  period,  not  specified  ;  by  which  he  well  understood 
that,  if  he  desired  to  preserve  his  territories  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Mahrattas,  he  must  pay  a  large  price  for  their  for¬ 
bearance. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  died  the  Peishwa, 
Madoo  Eao,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  highly  respected  and  much  beloved  as  a  sovereign,  having 
been  mild  and  equitable  in  his  government,  and  especially 
famed  for  protecting  the  poor  from  oppression,  and  upliolding 
equally  the  rights  of  all  classes.  His  widow  burned  herself 
on  his  funeral  pile.  He  was  succeeded  i)y  his  brother,  Nar- 
rain  Bao,  a  young  man,  scarcely  seventeen,  who  w'as  assassin¬ 
ated  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  troops,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  wlieve  tw’o 
of  the  leaflers  killed  the  unfortunate  youth  in  the  arms  of  a 
faithful  old  servant,  who,  in  trying  to  save  liiin,  shared  liis 
fate.  It  was  .suspected  by  many,  that  the  ambition  of  liis 
uncle  Eagoba,  wliQ, succeeded  to  the  vacant  dignity,  liad  led 
to  the  untimely  death  of  the  young  Peisliwa  ;  bui.  although 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  tliat  Eagoba  had  autho¬ 
rized  tlic  seizure  mid  imprisonment  of  his  nephew',  tlu^  crime 

*  On  tins  VC17  important  Kiilijoct,  sw;  a  recent  iind  invaliialdo  work, 
‘Cavalry,  ite  History  and  Tactics,’  by  Captain  hVplan,  loth  lliinsiu'S. 
London,  Bosworth,  185Z. 
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of  (lie  murder  appears  to  have  rested  with  his  wife,  who  if 
sii))]iosed  to  have  altered  a  written  order  from  her  husband  to 
the  conspirators,  by  erasing  a  word  that  meant,  to  seize,  end 
substituting  one  that  signified,  to  kill. 

Eagoba  was  proclaimed  Peishwa ;  but  his  accession  was 
opposed  by  a  certain  party  in  the  state;  and  Hyder  Ali,took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  tliat  ensued,  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  the  districts  wrested  from  him  during  the  late 
war.  Ragoba  hastened  to  defend  the  conquered  territories, 
but  being  soon  recalled  by  the  news  of  a'-violent  insurrection, 
he  made  peace  with  Hyder,  by  restoring  some  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  he  had  lost.  Tlie  Peishwa,  whose  authority  was  far 
from  being  fully  esta’^lished,  was  now  very  anxious  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Brinsh  government,  which  was  promised  to 
him,  on  condition  that  he  should  cede  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  the  important  island  of  Salsette,  with'  some  smaller 
islands  contiguous  to  Bombay,  together  with  the  port  of  Bas- 
sein,  and  some  other  territories  in  Guzerat,  all  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Portuguese  until  the  year  1750,  wTien  ' they 
were  expelled  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  held  them  ever 

The  acquisition  of  these  islands  was  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  English,  because  they  guarded  tire  entrance 
to  the  spaciou.s  harbour  of  Bombay,  the  most  commodious 
port  in  all  India.  It  was  ex  eii  then  fiimous  for  its  dockyard, 
and  was  well  adapted  tb  become  the  mart  for  the  supply  of 
the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  be  the  great 
emporium  of  the  trade  with  Persia.  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.- 
Besides  the  protection  which  it  afforded  to  Bombay,  Salsette 
secured  tlie  principal  trading  entrance  to  the  Mahratta  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  said  to  have  been  supplied,  at  that  time,  with 
woollen  clotlis,  and  other  staple  commodities  of  Great  Britain, 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  lacs  of  r'upees  ahnuany.  Salsette 
is  remarkable  for  its  cave  temples,  the  largest  of  which  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  the  Portuguese,  and  contains  a 
colossal  statue  of  Budha,  nearly  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
East  India  Company  had  long  been  negociating  with  the 
Mahratta  government  for  the  cession  of  the  islands,  and,  just 
before  the  death  of  Madoo  Rao,  had  appointed  a  resident  t 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Poona,  in  the  hope  of  forwarding  this  1 
desirable  object.  The  difficulties  in  which  Ragoba  was  in-  s 
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yrfved  after  tlie  deatli  of  liis  nepliew,  at  length  opened  the 
iray  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  valuable  port  and  islands 
adjacent  to  Bombay  came  into  tlie  possession  of  the  English. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ministers  at  Poona  continued  to  treat 
ilagoba  as  an  u.suqier,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the 
name  of  the  infent  son  of  ISTarrain  Eao,  born  some  months 
after  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  left  a  young  widow  to 
lament  his  fate.  The  English,  wlio  were  bound,  by  virtue  of 
their  treaty  with  Kagoba,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  tiie 
'■ISIahratU  states,  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Poona ;  but  the 
difficulties  they  met  with  on  their  march  were  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  putting  their  ally  in  possession  of  the  capital,  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  without  reac’  ing  it ;  a  movement 
that  brouglit  upon  them  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy;  and 
an  action  took  place,  in  which  they  sustained  great  loss.  This 
was  tlie  cause  of  wliat  is  usually  termed  the  first  Maliratta 
war,  for  tlie  opposite  party,  elated  witli  success,  demanded  the 
surrender  of  all  the  places  ceded  by  Eagoba  :  and  thus  the 
English  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  respecting  their  own 
aflairs.  instead  of  acting  merely  as  tlie  champions  of  the  Bra- 
min  chief. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  war  was  the  capture,  by 
the  English,  of  the  famous  hill  fort  of  Gwalior,  formerly  the 
state  prison  of  the  Mogid  empirej  but,  at  tliat  time,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  great  IMahratta  chief,  Sindia,  within  whose 
dominions  it  was  situated.  With  the  exception  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  this  fortress,  very  Uttle  advantage  had  been  gained 
by  the  English,  when  they  found  it  expedient  to  make  peace 
v.dth  the  Mahratta  government,  in  consequence  of  a  new  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  the  king  of  Mysore.  Eagoba  being  thus 
''  deprived  of  his  principal  supporters,  accepted  the  terms  which 
they  had  made  for  him,  and  retired,  on  a  liberal  pension,  to 
I  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  where  he  soot 
‘  died. 

Their  own  jealousies  and  never-ceasing  dissentions  pre¬ 
vented  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  so  numerous  and  so  very 
Warlike,  from  obtaining  a  temporary  ascendency  throughout 

idia ;  but,  from  their  inveterate  habits  they  were  a  people  fitter 
v,i'  devastate  a  country  than  to  found  an  empire.  Their  light, 
u-ipid  cavalry,  wherever  it  penetrated,  left  behind  it  plun- 
I'.red  and  ruined  cities  and  towns,  and  villages  in  flames  or 
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in  ashes  ;  and  then  the  tigers  of  the  jungle  followed  on  tfaar 
steps  and  established  their  lairs  in  the  open  spots  which  had 
but  recentljT  been  the  abodes  of  men.  The  Mahrattas  had 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  western  sea  to  the  coast  of 
Orissa,  and  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Carnatic.  Wkh  the 
excejition  of  Bengal  they  had  invaded  and  pillaged  the  whole 
of  Hindustan.  We  often  suspect  of  exaggeration  the  numeri- 
cals  of  Indian  and  all  other  Oriental  writers,  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  marauders  occasionally  swept  this 
vast  and  beautiful  peninsula  with, 2QO,QQO -horse.  As  early 
as  the  year  1735  they  considered  themselves  sufficiently 
powerful  to  demand  Ghault  or  tribute  from  the  Great  Mogul, 
Mohamed  Shah.  At  that  period  they  obtained  the  finest  por¬ 
tion  of  tlie  province  of  Malwa,  and  imposed  their  heavy  tax  on 
various  other  provinces.  They  assumed  the  right  of  interfering 
in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  Hindu  princes,  and  made  no  secret 
of  their  intention  to  expel  all  the  Mohamedan  rulers,  or  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries  and  dependents.  Their 
success  would  have  been  greater  if  they  had  been  united,  and 
animated  and  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  but  their 
attachment  to  the  ancient  religion  appears  to  have  been  luke¬ 
warm  and  precarious ;  they  set  at  nought  some  of  its  most 
sacred  laws  and  injunctions,  and  could  never  be  considered  as 
pure  champions  of  the  faith.  Some  of  their  leaders  gave 
proof  of  very  extraordinary  abilities,  yet  tlieir  talents  began 
and  ended  in  craft  and  cunning  :  they  never  reached  the 
heights  of  political  wisdom  or  military  genius.  They  made  of 
Poona,  their  capital,  a  spacious  and  very  populous  city,  which 
was  enriched  by  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  and  the  plunder 
they  brought  in,  but  nearly  every  other  town  subjected  to 
their  dominion  or  open  to  their  incursions  declined  rapidly, 
while  not  a  few  of  them  entirely  disappeared.  Throughout 
the  East  everything  depends  on  the  personal  character  and 
talents  of  the  ruler.  Among  the  Mahratta  princes  it  sel¬ 
dom  happened  that  an  energetic  prince  had  a  successor  of 
the  same  stamp.  The  nation,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  often 
lost  under  the  son  what  had  been  gained  under  the  father,  and 
•saw  a  court  rent  by  factions  and  a  government  without  any 
consistent  plan.  Our  European  enemies,  however,  were  not 
slow  in  opening  diplomatic  communications  with  Poona,  and 
the  French  at  one  time  imped  to  expel  the  Englisli  by  mean*' 
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of  the  Mahrattas.  Severn]  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  camffi 
and  followed  the  marauding  cavalry  lo  the  field,  fully  covifiriW 
the  accounts  given  by  Forbes  and  other  Englislimen  of  the 
destructive,  gi'oss  barbarism,  and  detestable  cruelty  of  these 
hordes.  The  French  officers,  who  at  subsequent  periods 
joined  the'Mabratta  army  and  attempted  to  direct  its  move¬ 
ments  in  the  field,  were  disgusted  b)'  its  indiscipline,  and  by 
the  habits  both  of  the  chief  officers  and  common  troojters  ;  bull 
these  able  men  clearly  saw  what  devastations  the  I\lalirattas‘ 
might  commit  in  thg  country,  and  tJiey  gave  them  several; 
lessons  in  war,  wliich  in  the  course  of  the  prolonged  contest , 
were  felt,  rather  severely  by  the  Jhiglish. 

Idyder  Ali  had  some  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  English,  who  had  neglected  to  fulfil  several  articles 
of  tlie  treaty  coticluded  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  by  wliicii 
the)  IierI  engaged  tn  aid  liiin  in  defending  his  dominions  from 
the  Mahrattas  ;  _a  promise  to  which  they  had  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  :  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  been  several  times  exposed 
ts)  great  difficul!ie.s  and  dangers  from  the  invasions  of  that 
people,  lie  resolved  therefore  to  renew  the  war  as  soon  as  lie 
was  m  a  condition  to  do  so  ;  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1780, 
dfi.iarted  from  Ids  capital,  Seringapatam,  to  join  his  army 
fiEsr-rnbled  on  the  frontiers,  which  exhibited  the  finest  sliow  of 

r.  e  Iroojis  c\  er  seen  in  the  south  of  India,  amounting  to 
more  than  eighty  thousand  m'eti,  and  provided  with  above  one 
iiiuidred  piieces  of  camion.  At  the  head  of  this  host  he  en¬ 
tered  tile  Carnatic,  and  marched  direct  towards  Madras,  where 
ids  approacli  was  fir.st  announced  by  columns  of  smoke  and 
flame,  that  were  seen  ascending  from  the  burning  village.s. 
J'lie  English  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  for  it  tvas  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  bring  their  troops  together,  wliicli  tvere 
dispiersed  over  the  country  in  small  detachments,  and  tlie 
principal  roads  were  occupied  by  tlie  enemy.  Two  divisions, 
however,  succeeded,  though- with  great  difficulty,  in  joining 
each  other,  and  wlien  united,  formed  a  little  army  of  between 
three  and  four  lliou.saiid  men.  Euro]ioans  and  Sejioys  ;  but 
tiicse  were' fiirlousTy  attacked  by  the  Mysoreans,  and  all  cut 
to  pieces,  with"  the  exception  of  about  (wo  hundred,  who  tvere 
made  prisoners,  and  convoyed  to  Seringapatam,  where  Ihcy 
tvere  thrown  into  dungeons,  in  chains,  and  scarcely  alknveil 
sufficient  of  the  coarsest  food  to  keep  them  alive. 

On  our  part  many  errors  tvere  commlued  in  this  war,  which. 
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Iiowever,  did  not  terminate  witliont  due  chastisement  and 
humiliation  to  the  enemy.  Wliile  tliese  events  were  passing 
in  Western  India,  other  ho.stsof  Mahrattas  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  Agra  and  Delhi,  and,pluiidt;red 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  dominions  of  our  ally  or  de¬ 
pendent,  the  Nabob  of  Oude  ;  and  there  was  a  rnmouf  of  a 
grand  coalition  between  the  Grand  IMogul,  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Siks,  the  Eohillas,  and  other  Affghan  tribes,  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  the  whole  of  Gude,  and  pressing  downward 
upon  Bengal,  Calcutta,  and  tlie  sea.  I^ar  more  than  by  our 
arm.s,  it  was  by  the  genius  and  political .  Combinations  of 
Warren  Hastings  that  these  and  similar  designs  were  frus¬ 
trated.  It  was  this  one  great  and  foully  persecuted  man  that 
secured  and  extended  the  empire  whose  foundations  had  been 
laid  by  the  illustrious  Clive,  to  whom  a  party  in  the  British 
parliament  had  been  equally  ungrateful. 

Hyder  was  a  barbarian  in  warfare.  A  terrible  instance  of 
his  cruelty  was  exhibited  during  the  invasion  of  Calicut,  when 
he  offered  a  reward  of  five  rupees  for  every  human  head  that 
should  be  brought  to  him,  and  sat  in  state  to  receive,  and  pay 
for,  the  dreadful  trophies,  of  which,  it  is  said,  above  seven 
hundred  were  presented  to  the  merciless  conqueror  without 
exciting  in  him  the  least  signs  of  remorse,  till  a  soldier  ap¬ 
peared,  bearing  two  heads  so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  lie 
was  touched  with  pity,  and  gave  orders  to  stop  the  ma-ssacre. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  British  trooi)S,  Hyder  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Arcot,  which  was  surrendered :  and  he  then 
invested  several  of  the  strongest  towns  in  tlie  Carnatic.  Arcot 
was  still  considered  the  capital  of  the  Nabob.  Mohammed  All, 
whose  sovereignty  continued  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Madras,  wliich  was  now  subordinate  to  that  of 
Bengal,  In  the  latter  presidency  (he- British  govepument 
was  siqireme,  and  all  the  civil  officers  of  the  inlerior  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  who  resided  at  Calcutta  ; 
consequently,  that  city  had  become  the  capital  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India.  Warren  Hastings,' who  was  then  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  on  hearing  oTlNe  successes  of  Hyder  Ali;  sent  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  highest  military  reputation, 
to  stop  the  career  .of  the  invaders,  whose  ravages  had  con- - 
verted  the  country  into  a  desert ;  so  that  when  the  British 
forces  marched  from  Madras  under  the  conduct  of  General 
Coote,  tliey  were  obliged  to  carry  with  them  all  kinds  of  sup- 
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pile.'!,  as  though  they  were  about  to  cross  die  deserts  of  Arabia, 
instead  of  marching  tlirough  an  inhabited  country.  The  ex 
pedition  was,  on  ilic  whole,  successful.  Hyder  Ali,  and  his 
warlike  son,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  places  they  were 
besieging,  and  at  length  sustained  a  total  defeat  at  Cuddalore, 
where  the  two  armies  came  to  a  regular  engagement. 

Alxnit  this  time.  Lord  Macartney,  wdiose  name  is  known  in 
the  hj.story  of  China  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Kieu-long,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  arrived 
in  India,  bringing  -news  of  a  w^ar  between  England  and 
Holland.  Jri^cgiyieqviehce  of  this  intelligence,  the  English 
made  an  immwliate  attack  on  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
j  I  coa.st  of  Coromandel,  and  the  important  station  of  Trincomalee, 
ih  in  die  island  of  Ceylon,  which  were  in  turn  surrendered  to 

I  ,  the  assailants;  and  the  Dutch  were  thus  expelled  from  every 
5;  ,  pos-scssion  w'hieh  they  had  held  in  Continental  India. 

II  The  war  wdth  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  received  aid  from  tlie 
I  Frencli,  was  still  prosecuted,  with  varied  fortune,  until  his 
I  'i.'.iih.  which  liajipened  in  the  year  1782,  he  being  then  above 
i|l|j  eiglify  years  of  age.  Although  an  usurper,  he  had  not  been 
I  an  ojipressive  ruler.  He  had  not  interfered  with  the  customs 
i.]  of  flic  Hindus  ;  he  had  left  the  Brainiiis  in  possession  of  their 

lands  ;  and  the  revenues  which  he  had  exacted  from  the 
farmers  were  so  light,  as  to  leave  them  the  means  of  living  in 
,  comfort.  During  his  W'ars  in  the  Carnatic,  Hyder  made  cap¬ 
tive  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  class  of  field  labourers,  many 
of  whom  were  slaves,  and  formed  them  into  colonies  in  the 
most  uncultivated  districts  of  his  dominions,  where  lands  were 
assigned  them,  and  orders  given  by  that  judicious  prince,  that 
they  should  not  be  called  by  the  name  that  marked  them  as  men 
of  inferior  caste,  hilt  that  they  should  be  termed  cultivators. 

Hyder  Ali  founded  tlie  city  and  fortress  of  Bangalore, 
which  in  his  time,  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  on  account 
of  its  numerous  manufactures  and  its  trade  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  ;  but  ig  the  reign  of  Tippoo,  who  did  not  rule 
with  the  moderation  of  Ids  predecessor,  the -inhabitants  of 
Bangalore  suflfered  greatly,  in  consequence  of  being  prohibited 
from  trading  with  Arcot  and  Hyderabad,  the  capitals  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  that  being  the 
title  by  which  the  Souhahdar  of  the  Deccan  was  then  generally 
distinguished. 
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YDER  ALI  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  TiiYoOj  a  prince  equal 
Tallier  in  ambition  and 
militapy-talent,  -bwt-ftm-inferior 
in_  policy,  and- a  violent  perse¬ 
cutor  both  of  the  Hindus  and  of 
the  Ohnitian^natiyes,  who  were 
numerous  in  all  those  parts  of 
India  where  the  Portugueaaitad— 
liteld  settlements,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  evertiona-t^f  fhe  who 

had  spread  the  .ChristiaujEiith  to 
a  considerable  e_xtent_^jong  die 
vifiagers  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
barr 

Tippoa  .H’as  lu  fact,  what  his  father  had  never  been,  a 
fanatical  Mussulman  ;  and  be  started  with  the  determination 
that  the  ancient  faith  of  the  country  should  be  extirpated,  and 
tiie  Koran  established  by  the  sword.  His  iutolerance  iwas 
soon  found  to  be  a  source  of  dissension,  weakness,  and  declibe- 
I5ven  in  the  dominions  which  his  father  haS”  transmitted  to 
hittr  the  Hindus  w'ere  far  more  numerous  than  the  Mussul- 
mans. 

Por  some  time  after  his  aqpession  to  the  throne  of  Mysore, 
Tippoo  maintained  the  war  against  the  English,  till  the  news 
of  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  occasioned  the 
secession  of  his  French  allies,  and  led  to  a  treaty  with  the 
British,  concluded  in  March,  1784,  by  which  all  conquests 
were  to  be  mutually  restored,  and  the  Indian  prince  was  to 
,  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  different  fortresses 
of  Mysore. 

I  Tippoo  Saib  was  now  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  India. 
/He  assumed  the  title  of  Padishah,  which  had  hitherto  been 
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Mohammedan  religion,  ignorant  of  their  parentage,  and  of 
tlie  world  beyond  the  walls  which  surrounded  them.  Ihc 
Saltan  had  two  other  palaces,  with  fine  gardens,  on  the  island. 
One  of  them  was  situated  at  the  extremity,  opposite  to  Sri 
Ranga,  and  was  an  extremely  elegant  building,  near  which 
stood  the  mausoleum  of  his  father. 

In  the  old  palace  of  Seringapatam  resided  the  family  of 
the  late  Raja  of  Mysore,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Hyder  Ali. 
That  prince  had  left  no- children,  but  had  adopted  as  his  son  a 
young  relative,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
his  widow,  both  being  strictly  confined  to  the  palace,  which 
was  suflered  to  fall  into  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Tippoo 
was  so  anxious  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  old  government, 
that  he  pulled  down  the  palace  and  temples  of  Mysore,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  removed  the  stones  to  a  neighbouring 
height,  where  he  commenced  building  a  fortress,  which  was 
never  finished.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  this  prince  seems 
to  have  been  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he  undertook 
great  and  expensive  works,  without  the  means  or  leisure  to 
complete  them  ;  yet  the  peasants  were  compelled  to  labour  at 
such  profitless  employment,  to  the  detriment  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  governed,  highly 
.cultivated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  degree  of  pros- 
Vierity. 

This  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about  by  the  father, 
wlio  in  all  respects  was  a  wiser  ruler  than  the  son.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  it  w'as  quite  a  fashion  with  certain  English 
writers  to  extol  old  Hyder  Ali  as  a  most  wise,  enlightened, 
and  beneficent  prince.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  these 
English  eulogists  would  have  liked  to  be  financebt^nlisters  to 
that  Mysorean  Sultan,  who  managed  the  treasury  dfepartment 
with  whip  and  lash.  The  honest  missionary  Schwarten,  who 
lived  some  time  at  his  court,  said  of  him ;  “  He  is  served 
through  fear :  two  hundred  people,  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
stand  always  ready  for  duty  ;  not  a  day  passes  on  which  num¬ 
bers  are  not  flogged.  Hyder  applies  the  same  cat  to  all 
transgressors  alike  —  gentlemen  and  horse-keepers,  tax-ga¬ 
therers,  and  his  own  sons.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  what 
punishments  are  daily  inflicted  on  the  collectors.  One  of  them 
was  tied  up,  and  two  men  came  with  their  whips  and  cut  him 
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dreadfully;  with  sharp  nails  they  tore  his  flesh  asundei.  and 
then  scourged  him  afresli ;  his  ^hrieks  rent  the  air.”  One  day 
an  Englisli  officer,  then  a  prisoner,  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
country  people  driven  towards  the  jralace  by  men  carrying 
whips  in  their  hands  ;  upon  asking  what  this*  meant,  he  was 
told  that  the  Sultan  wanted  to  raak^e  a  little  money,  that  was 
all.  I’>ut  as  old  llyder  w'as  impartial  in  the  distribution  of 

I  llu'so  favoure,  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  belief, 
y  or  in  actices  and  ceremonies  of  the  people,  and  as  he  protected 
i;  them  from  the  plundering,  devastating  Mahrattas,  he  was,  on 

I I  the  whole,  rather  a  popular  ruler.  Such  were  then  the  vices 
I  of  all  these  A.siatic  governments,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
if  whether,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  which  were  abso- 
[  I  lately  under  the  direct  government  of  our  East  India  Company, 
ij  there  was  any  part  of  India  better  governed  than  was  Mysore 
i|;  under  llyder  Ali.  The  robber  chiefs  whom  he  had  converted 
|i  ■  into  state  officers  and  governors  of  towns  and  districts,  were 

not  found  to  be  worse  than  the  generality  of  native  fimction- 
aries,  while  some  of  them  were  highly  extolled  for  the  hospi¬ 
tality  they  exercised  in  their  castles  and  hill  fortresses.  Hyder 
Avas  an  unlettered  man,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
ignorance  of  books  was  half  so  ridiculous  or  so  mischievous 
a.s  his  son’s  pedantry  and  literary  and  scientific  conceit. 
Tippoo  took  upon  himself  the  duties  or  character  of  a  political 
reformer  and  philosophical  statesman ;  and  in  his  eagerness 
for  innovation,  he  interfered  with  the  established  and  ancient 
usages  of  the  country  and  threw  every  thing  into  confu¬ 
sion.  Law’s,  coinage,  chronology,  all  must  be  changed  under 
him.  He  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  his  .state,  and  as  a  species 
of  armorial  bearing,  the  figure  of  the  tiger,  whose  head  and 
stripes  ,^fiS}ituted  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  throne,  and  of 
almost  every  article  which  belonged  to  him.'-  “This  throne 
was  of  considerable  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  support 
w’as  a  wooden  tiger,  as  large  as  life,  covered  with  gold,  in  the 
attitude  of  standing?  His  head  and  fore  legs  appeared  in 
front  and  under  the  throne,  which  was  placed  across  his  back. 
It  was  composed  of  an  octagonal  frame,  eight  feet  by  five, 
surroundfid  by  a  low  railing,  on  which  were  ten  small  tiger 
heads  made  of  gold,  beautifully  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
The  ascent  to  the  throne  was  by  small  silver  stops  on  each 
side.  From  the  centre  of  the  back  part,  opposite  tne  j.irge 
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tiger’s  head,  rose  a  gilded  ifon  pillow,  seven  feet  high,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  canopy  superbly  decorated  with  a  fringe  of 
pearls.  The  whole  was  made  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  tlie  purest  gold,  riciily  illuminated  with  tiger  stripes 
and  Arabic  verses.  The  Imma  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
^canopy,  and  fluttered  over  the  Sultan’s  head.  This  bird,  the 
most  beautiful  and  magnificent  ornament  of  the  throne,  was 
sent  (after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam)  by  the  Jfarquis 
Wellesley  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  small  pigeon,  and  intended  to  represent  the 
fabulous  bird  of  antiquity,  well  known  to  all  Persian  scholars 
— a  bird  peculiar  to  the  East,  supposed  to  fly  constantly  in 
the  air,  and  never  to  totich  the  ground.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
a  bird  of  happy  omen,  and  it  is  said  that  every  head  it  over¬ 
shades  will  in  time  wear  a  crown.  The  tail  of  the  huma  on 
Tippoo's  throne,  and  its  wings,  were  in  the  attitude  of  flutter¬ 
ing.  The  bird  was  formed  of  gold,  entirely  covered  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds.”*  S.eiwgapataTrt “clIUiaiiTed— 
tiie  Grand  Military  Arsenal,  whereitf  cannon  were  cast,  and 
all  kinds  of  arms,  as  well  in  the  European  as  in  the  Oriental 
fashion,  wei'e  manufactured.  Most  of  tlie  guns  cast  during 
the  reign  of  Tippoo  were  ornamented  with  the  representation  of 
a  tiger  devouring  an  Englishman.  The  Sultan’s  thoughts  were 
constantly  bent  on  war,  revenge,  and  military  preparations. 
He  was  often  heard  to  say  tliat  he  would  rather  live  two  days 
like  a  tiger  than  two  hundred  years  like  a  sheep.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  word  Tippoo,  being  translated,  signi¬ 
fies  tiger. 

The  people  of  Mysore  were  divided  into  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  castes,  as  every  trade  was  kept  distinct,  and  its 
members  wore  obliged  to  observe  cer^jiin  rules,  esp^ially  as 
regarded  intermarriages,  and  the  manner  in  whichcfood  was 
to  be  cooked  and  eaten.  Each  caste  was  distinguished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Hindus,  by  a  particular  mark  on 
the  forehead,  made  with  white  clay  ;  so'  that  the  laws  might 
not  be  so  liable  to  transgression  through  any  mistake  of  the 
person  ;  and  every  class  had  its  chief,  whose  office  was  here¬ 
ditary,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  punish  those  who  did  trans¬ 
gress,  by  expelling  them  frcmi  the  society  to  which  they  had 
belonged  ;  a  terrible  sentence  in  fuic.ieiit  times,  but  not  so  much 
*  Forbes. 
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egarded  at  tlie  present  time,  wlien  tlie  payment  of  a  small 
fine  can  generally  obtain  pardon  for  the  culprit. 

The  trades  and  manufactures  'were  numerous  in  all  tlie 
large  towns  of  Mysore,  and  weekly  fairs  were  held,  which  tlie 
neighbouring  fiirmers  usually  attended,  to  sell  their  })roduce. 
The  trade  of  some  of  the  cities,  however,  was  depressed  by 
the  bad  policy  of  the  Sultan,  who  filled  his  warehouses  with 
large  stores  of  goods,  which  he  obliged  the  merchants  to  take 
at  enormous  prices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  all  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  states  governed  by  the  English, 
or  in  alliance  with  them.  Hi.s  high  pretensions,  and  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  territories  of  his  neighbours  gave  rise  to  a 
powerful  league  against  him,  formed  by  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  JS'izam,  who,  in  1786,  advanced  towards  the  Toom- 
buddra,  the  chief  barrier  between  them  and  the  Sultan’s 
dominions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Shah  Alum  had  remained  on  the  throne 
at  Delhi,^  where  he  had  been  supported,  amid  the  factions  that 
agitated  the  court,  by^Jsindia,  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  to 
whom  he  hadi  given  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  and 
the  entire  government  of  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra  ; 
so  fliat  what  remained  of  the  sovereign  authority  was,  in 
reality, -exercised  by  Sindia,  who  had  previously  extended  his 
power  ancl  possessions  by  conquests  over  the  princes  of  Eiijpu- 
tana.  The  Mahrattas  might, .  therefore,  be  said  to  liave  been 
masters  oT'lhe  empire  at  the  tune  of  the  confederacy  against 
TijqiDtg.who  was  not  slaw  to  meet  the  combined  arimes  on  liia 
frontiers  ;  but  although  he  gained  some  advantages,  he  was 
the  first  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  an/l  e^■en  agrecil  to  restovc 
some  conquests  that  lie  had  made,  having,  it  is  sujijioscd. 
reason  to  suspect  tii^it  the  Eiialisli  were  about  (o  ,)(>ni  the 
enemy.  * 

About  this  time,  there  arose  a  formidable  insurrection 
rigairist  Sindia  and  t!ic  iinjicrial  govcriinieiit  (if  1  liiidoslan. 
headed'  by  a  MohaflUnediin  noble,  named  Ismael  Deg.  and 
Gliolairi  iCawdir,  a  liohilla  chief,  who  gained  iio.sse.ssinii  ol 
Delhi,  drove  oiit  the  Mahi'Htta  garrison,  jilii  11)1  ■, 

and  having  dethroned  tlie  Knijicror,  and  ti  r.-ucil  Ins  lamilv, 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  with  tiui  greatest  iiidigimv,  the 
rnfliaii  chief  jiut  put  tl|(;  eyes  of  the  unhappy  monarch  with 
tii.s  dagger,  aii  act  of  Iwrhariiy  that  so  shocked  Ids  ally,  Isinuel 
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The  first  attack  on  Travancore  was  repulsed  with  great  loss 
to  the  Sultan,  who  escaped  himself,  with  great  difficulty,  on 
foot,  among  a  crowd  of  fugitive  soldiers ;  but  a  second  attempt 
was  more  successful,  the  barrier  wall  was  demolished,  and  the 
whole  country  overrun  aud  laid  waste  by  the  Mysorean  army, 
who  made  vast  numbers  of  the  unhappy  natives  prisoners  arid 
carried  them  away  into  captivity.  The  English  sent  assistance 
to  the  Eaju,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas,  for  J;he  purpose  of  lessening  the  power  of 
Tippoo  Saib.  The  war  w'as  commenced  by  the  Englisli,  who, 
during  the  first  campaign,  recovered  the  whole  province  of 
Malabar  from  the  Sultan,  whose  troops  were  driven  from  every 
fortress  they  had  held. 

The  liberated  Hindus  now  made  the  Mysoreans  feel  that 
the  hour  of  retribution  liad  come.  They  had  many  wrongs 
and  cruel  injuries  to  avenge;  but  that  for  which  they  took 
the  cruellest  vengeance  was  the  profanation  of  their  temples. 
They  massacred,  or  put  to  death  by  slow  fire  and  other  tor¬ 
tures,  the  men  (or  such  of  them  as  they  could  catch)  who  had 
been  the  most  furious  of  the  image-breakers,  or  most  active 
ill  destroying  their  temples  and  pagodas.  A  chieftainess,  who 
had  ordered  and  seen  executed  some  terrible  executions  of 
this  kind,  excused  herself  to  an  English  officer  who  censured 
her  measures,  by  passionately  declaring  that  she  had  herself 
seen  the  impious  monsters  burn  the  temple  in  which  her  fore¬ 
fathers  had  worshipped,  and  cast  out  and  break  to  pieces  the 
images  of  the  gods  which  hail  been  revered  firom  the  remotest 
antiquity.  It  isjo  be  noted  as  a  most  singular  fact,  and  as  an 
anomaly  in  Oriental  history  and  usage,  that  all  along  this 
Malabar  coast,  women  succeeded  to  chieftainships  and  princi¬ 
palities  by  hereditary  rigM,  and  a  decided  jireference  was 
given  to  the  rule  of  females.  In  the  rest  of  Asia,  such  a 
regimen  was  regarded  as  an  abomination  or  an  imjiracticability  ; 
ami  in  civilized  Europe,  the  Salic  law,  or  that  section  of  it 
which  popularly  go8.s  by  the  name,^  excluded  females  from 
most  thrones ;  yet  here,  in  Malahar,  ladies  ruled  and  rcigjicil 
with  the  gTcate.sf  credit,  and  the  pcoj)lc  always  considered 
(hemselves  most  favmired,  happy, and  secure,  when  the  sceptre 
was  w  ielded  by  a  woman. 

'I  hc  treaty  ludween  (he  allies  stipulated,  that  all  conquests 
should  be  capially  shared,  and  that  those  Zemindars  who  rvere 
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fbrmerlj'  dependent  on  the  Peishwa  or  the  Nizam,  should  be 
restored  to  tlieir  se^'eral  territories,  on  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  divided  among  tlie  confederates  ;  after  which  jrayment, 
the  Zemindars  were  to  be  tributary  to  their  respective  princes, 
as  before. 

Early  in  the  year  1791,  Lord  CorinvalHs,  now  Governor 
General,  took  the  command  of  an  expedition  into  the  kingdom 
of  Mt’sore,  and  laid  siege  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Banga¬ 
lore,  built  by  Hyder  Ali.  It  contained  a  handsome  palace, 
with  extensive  gardens,  laid  out  in  a  ratiier  formal  manaer, 
with  straiglit  walks  dividing  the  grounds  into  square  plots, 
each  plot  being  filled  with  one  particular  kind  of  tree  or 
plant,  and  the  sides  of  the  walks  bordered  with  cypress  trees. 
The  rest  of  the  buildings  witliin  tiie  fort  were  chiefly  huts 
for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  garrison,  and  magazines  for 
military  stores. 

Tlie  first  care  of  the  Sultan,  on  the  approach  of  tlie  in¬ 
vaders,  was  to  send  off  all  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  (in  all, 
they  are  said  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of  one  thousand.) 
under  a  strong  escort,  to  Seringapatara  ;  and  the  time  he  lost 
ill  making  ai-rangeinents  for  their  safe  removal,  afforded  the 
Britisli  army  an  opportunily  of  taking  up  an  advantageous 
position  close  to  the  v/alls  of  Bangalore.  The  town  wa.s 
stormed  and  taken,  after  a  desperate  contlict  in  the  streets 
witli  the  Stdtan’s  troojts,  wlio  were  eventnally  driven  out  with 
frightful  bloodshed  :  and  this  victory  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  liy  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  Tippoo  was  not  per¬ 
sonally  engaged  in  tliese  actions;  he  was  hastening  to  the 
i-elief  of  the  fort  wlieu  met  by  a  croivd  of  fugitives,  who 
announced  its  fall,  with  that  of  the  city,  to  the  dismayed 
monarch,  wiio  retreated  towards  his  capital  to  provide  for  its 
defence.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  English,  wLo,  how¬ 
ever,  suffered  much  distres.s  from  want  of  supplies  ;  for  he  had 
made  a  complete  desert  of  the  country  through  which  they  had 
to  pass,  by  driving  away  the  inhabitants, 'and  burning  the  vil¬ 
lages  ;  so  that  neither  grain  nor  cattle  could  be  procured  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  allied  army  had  reached  Seringapatam,  it  was 
in  a  vei'y  exhausted  condition.  Notwithstanding,  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  bank.s  of  the  Cavery.  the  residt  of  which  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  English  ;  but  the  troops  were 
=  '  ant  of  food,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
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oblicc'il  1o  up  Lis  iiileutioii  of  liosicgiiig  .f'ippoo  in  Lis 
capital,  and  lie  rcliiniod  to  JiniigaloiT:. 

Ill  (Jos  (:,\|)c(litioii  lu;  had  been  juiued  by  Ibe  Iroojis  of  the 
iSi/!aiii,  u  ])i-<ibUorv  bosi,  iviio.  under  no  sort  of  coiiLi'o],  tra¬ 
vel, sod  tlu;  eoiintiy  in  .soarcb  oi  jdniidcr,  on  liorst's  as  uncouth 
i;  1)1  ajiiiCaiiince  as tbcinsedvCH.  Laeb  man  was  armed,  equipped, 
and  nioniitcd,  according  to  Ins  own  iancy ;  and  they  were  so 
4,  entirely  undiscijihncd,  that  they  were  ol  no  use  wliatever  to 
.1  the  .1  n  it  isb  coininaiider,  wlio  would  ratber  have  been  without 
i  siicli  nnnilv  auxiliaruis.  in  Ins  retreat,  liowever,  lie  was  met 
bv  a  large  division  of  tin;  MaJiratta  army,  uiidcr.tlie  coinmand 
il  of  two  ccdcbratcd  chiefs,  .I.Jiirry  i.-'unt  and  Purseram  dtfiow, 

I  wbo.se  ap]i(;arauce  was  Jiaded  with  )oy,  as  tbeir  ample  stores 
I  afliii'dcd  a  Kcasonable  rebel  to  the  fannsbed  soldiers. 

M  ifli  ll.c  ,.rd  ,,i  tb.s  ])owcrlui  I'cinforeetTient,  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  cajitured  some  of  l.lie  droog.s,  or  bill  fortresses,  on  wbieb  i 
llie  Indian  )irincc.s  were  accnsl.oincd  to  place  tbeir  chief  de- 
,  jiciideiice  for  defence  against  tbeir  enemies;  and  among  those 
wbicli  vvei'c  taken  were  JMnndidroog,  Ootradroog,  and  iSaven- 
droog.  the  name  of  tin;  last  siginfving  tlie  Pock  of  DeatJi,  from 
It  dillKiilt  is<(  lit,  being  dmost  jicrpcndicular,  and  above  half 
a  mile  in  height,  .surrounded  for  several  iviile.s  by  a  forest,  or 
jungle,  so  thick  as  to  be  .scarcely  penetrable.  Kvery  accessible 
jiart  of  the  moinitam  was  guarded  by  wall.s  and  jTias.sivc  gate¬ 
ways.  and  on  the  .siiniiiiif,  were  erected  two  citadels,  with  a 
wide  chasm  between  them,  wliicli  greatly  increased  the  danger 
to  the  assailants. 

Altir  ibcse  exploits.  Lord  Cornwalli.s  advanced  again 
towards  Seriiigpipatani,  cxiK'ctiiig  to  be  joined  by  General 
A  licrcromlne.  wlio  bad  been  act ivcly  engaged,  for  above  a 
vear,  HI  Malabar  and  the  adjoining  districts.  'J'ijiiioo  was 
encamped  wif.li  lies  wliolc  ;inTiy,  in  front  of  the  cajiilal, 
bis  position  being  stroiigtliened  by  numerous  fortiiieatioii.s, 
wbcii  Ibe  enemy  appeared  on  a  range  (if  licighls  bcftiro  him. 
’J'rustiiig  to  bis  sf.rong  eiic.aivipmeiit,  lie  wa.s  niipreiiared  for 
immeibaje  action,  Ib'uikiiig  llial.  Ibe  Lngli.sb  would  not  venture 
an  altaek  ;  but  as  the  Prill, sli  commander  was  of  ojiiiiion  that 
jiroiiiiil.  measures  wt.'re  retpiisj1<>,  be  resolved  lo  come  lo  an 
etigagenienl  witbnut  delay,  and  to  eommeiiee  liy  surprising 
tlie  eam|)  under  cover  of  the  night.  'Llie  event  answered  bis 
expecluiioiiM  ;  for  the  KuddoitnesH  of  Ibo  atiiick  oeca, sinned  such 
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confusion,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Sultan’s  troops-fled  in 
dismay,  crossing  the  river  into  the  island,  whither  Tipjioo 
also  betook  himself  for  safety,  while  many  took  advaxit^e  of 
tlie  panic  to  desert  the  army  and  return  to  their,  homes.  Tlie 
battle  was  renewed  at  daybreak  and  lasted  till  evening,  when 
the  Sultan,  who  had  been  losing  ground  every  hour,  waa obliged 
to  withdraw  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Among  the  deserters  were  several  thousand  men  who  had 
been  forcibly  enlisted  in  the  territory  of  Coorg,  a  small  gtate 
bounded  by  the  Ghauts,  through  which,  lay  tlw  direet  road 
into  Malabar.  It  is  a  wild,  woody  country,  famous  for  the 
number  of  elephants  found  in  its  forests,  and  was  first  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  Hyder  Ali,  who  exacted  tribute 
from  the  Raja.  Soon  after  the  i^ession  of  Tippoo,  the  people 
of  Coorg  made  an  attempt  tff^ecover  their  independence, 
when  the  Sultan  marched  into  their  country  with  a  large 
force,  and  treated  tlie  inhabitants  with  such  barbarity,  that  his 
name  was  held  in  detestation  by  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  soldiers  of  Coorg  should  foi’sake  his 
standard  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  desire  to  return  to  their  native  villages  was,  perhaps, 
more  ardently  felt,  on  account  of  a  hajipy  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  country.  Wliile  Tippoo  was  engaged  in 
warfare,  the  captive  Raja  of  Coorg  had  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  fort  in  which  lie  was  confined,  and  reached  a 
forest  in  his  own  dominions,  vvliere  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  a  baud  of  freebooters,  wiio  had  maintained  themselves  i/1 
the  woods  by  robbery,  ratlier  than  submit  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  By  the  aid  of  these  men,  the  prince  made  known  his 
return  to  numbers  of  his  subjects  who  were  also  living  in 
exile  ;  and  he  was  soon  at  the  Iiead  of  an  army  sufficiently 
strong  to  drive  the  Mussulman  garrisons  from  the  forts,  and 
clear  his  territories  from  those  detested  enemies.  Being  once 
more  in  possession  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was  glad  to  obtain 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  pass  tlirough  Coorg  peacefully  with  his  army 
to  join  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  camp  he  reached  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Seringapatam. 

Tippoo  was  now  so  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  that  he 
opened  a  negociation  with  the  English,  in  the  conviction  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  make  peace  with  them  on  their  own 
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terms.  The  conditions  they  offered  were,  tliat  lie  should  cede 
one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allies,  that  is,  to  the  Nizam, 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  English,  who  should  be  privileged  to 
take  the  portion  nearest  to  their  respective  territorie.s  ;  that 
he  should  pay  down  a  sura  erprivalent  to  four  millions-Sterling  ; 
and  that  he  should  send  his  two  sons  as  hostages  to  tlie  llritish 
camp.  'J’he  haughty  Sultan  assembled  his  chief  officers  in  the 
great  mosque,  and  read  these  proposals  to  them,  when  they 
all  agreed  that  his  best  course  was  to  secure  peace,  even  on 
tliCse  hal'd  terms  ;  and  the  treaty  was  signed  accordingly,  in 
Felu’uary  1792. 

The  ))arting  with  the  two  young  princes  was  a  severe  trial 
to  the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  The  youths  rode  forth 
drc‘.‘;ed  in  white  muslin  robes,  wearing  round  their  necks 
several  strings  of  large  pearls^ ifiixed  with  jewels,  and  mounted 
on  ele[)ljants  richly  caparisoned.  The  walls  were  crowded 
with  spectators  to  witness  their  departure,  andTippoo  himself 
stooil  with  his  people,  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  the  beloved 
children  whom  he  was  comjielled  to  confide  to  the  care  of  his 
enemies,  uncertain  what  sort  of  treatment  they  might  ex- 
))ericncc.  The  chief  Vakeel,  who  accompanied  them,  was 
instructed  to  take  them  direct  to  the  tent  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and,  ill  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  that  nobleman,  to 
recommend  them  to  his  jiaternal  care.  'I'hey  were  received 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  created  a  great  degree  of 
interest  by  the  graceful  dignity  of  their  deineanonr,  in  which 
were  blended  the  politeness  and  reserve  that  (list.ingnished 
tlie  manners  of  Oriental  courts.  'J'hey  remained  about  two 
years  in  the  English  camp,  when,  all  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  having  fnlfilled,  they  were  sent  hack  to  their 

father. 

In  consequence  of  this  pisic/!,  the  Mahratia  lcni(ori<!s  were 
extended  to  the  'I’oombuddra  riviws;  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam  were  enlarged  southward  to  the  I’eiuiar ;  and  the 
lOnglish  added  to  their  possessions  several  detached  ))orti<iMs 
of  tlie  (Sided  (listricTs,  inclndiiig  a  consideralile  part  of  the 
M.'ilahar  coast,  by  wbich  tliey  ac(|nircd  the  onee  jKJwerful 
btirte  of  Cnliiait.  The  cession  of  C'oorg  was  also  demanded, 
and  obtained,  after  a  violent  opjKisition  on  Ihe  part  of  the 
Sultan,  who  was  only  brought  to  conqdy  by  the  fear  of  seeing 
his  children  sent  off  as  prisoners  into  the  Ctirnntic,  and  the 
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war  renewed.  He  was  thus  disappointed  of  the  revenge  he 
would  liave  taken  on  the  Raja  and  people  of  Coorg,  who  Were 
now  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 

About  this  time,  died  Sindia,'  who  left  his  ext^isiyfi.jealms 
to  his  ^and-nepliew,  Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  a  youth  only^jyfteen 
years  of  age. 

The  Mahrattas  were  not  at  this  period  such  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Sevajee ;  but  they  were  still  a  military  people. 
Some  members  of  every  peasant’s  family  were  soldiers  ;  and 
in  many  of  the  villages,  a  fo  .irth  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
men  trained  to  arms,  who  were  always  ready  to  serve  when 
occasion  required  ;  and  such  an  occasion  presented  itself 
during  the  few  years  of  peace  with  Tippoo,  when  a  dispute 
arose  Iretween  the  governments  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad,  which 
caused  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  two  potentates, 
Nizam  Ali  and  Madoo  Narrain  Rao,  so  lately  friends  and 
allies,  took  the  field  as  enemies.  The  troops  of  the  Nizam 
made  so  sure  of  success,  that  tliey  were  constantly  heard  to 
boast  how  they  would  plunder  and  bum  down  the  city  of 
Poona  ;  and  the  minister  declared  in  a  public  assembly,  that 
he  would  banish  the  Peishwa  to  Benares  ;  while  the  dancing- 
girls  in  all  the  temples  daily  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the 
army  in  their  songs.  But  the  result  was  very  different  from 
that  which  had  been  expected,  for  the  Jlahrattas  gained  so 
decided  a  victory  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  at  Kurdla,  on  the 
Alahratta  frontiers,  that  the  Nizam,  who  commanded  in 
person,  was  obliged  to  take,  shelter  in  a  small  fort,  where  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  so  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  escape,  except  by  agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
victors ;  who,  as  usual,  exacted,  besides  money,  a  lai^e  cession 
of  territory,  comprising,  among  other  valuable  acquisitions, 
the  fort  of  Dowlatabad. 

The  Peishwa,  w'ho.  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of 
the  murdered  Narrain,  was  yet  scarcely  twentyrone  years  of 
age.  and  had  always  been  kept  under  strict  control  by  the 
chief  minister,  a  Bramin,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  named 
Nana  Furnuwees,  whose  ambition  was  to  keep  all  the  autho¬ 
rity  in  his  own  hands.  The  family  of  Ragoba  had  been  in 
confinement  ever  since  the  death  of  that  celebrated  personage; 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Nizam  Ali,  the  two  sons  of 
Rngoba,  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee  Appo,  were  sent  to  the 
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Hill  fort  of  Sewneree,  where,  even  after  tlie  r^lose  of  tlie  war, 
they  remained  in  captivity. 

Ihe  melancholy  fate  oi  these  young  men  excited  the  deepest 
sympathy.  Bajee  liao,  in  particular,  was  greatly  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  being  liberally  gifted  by  nature  with  tliose 
attractive  qualities  that  are  sure  to  make  friends.  In  liiin  were 
combined  a  graceful  person,  handsome  countenance,  gentle 
manners,  and  the  most  winning  address,  with  mental  aci»m- 
plishnients  rarely  found  in  a  IMahratta,  while  he  also  excelled 
,i  in  the  bodily  exercises  which  are  held  by  that  nation  in  so 
■  much  esteem.  The  y<Jung  Peishwa,  who  was  too  higli-minded 
i.to  feel  jealous  of  the  praises  he  often  heard  lavished  on  his 
cousin,  was  anxious  to  procure  his  release  and  make  him  his 
companion  ;  but  this  desire  was  opposed  by  the  wily  minister, 

'  wlio  was  not,  like  his  master,  free  from  jealousy.  It  happened, 
j  liowc ver,  that  Bajee  Eao  became  acqtiaiiited  with  the  Peishwa’s 
I  friendly  disposition  towards  him  ;  on  which  he  commenced  a 
1  clandestine  correspondence,  which  had  all  the  charms  of  ro- 
:  inaiice  for  both  the  young  men,  whose  mutual  attachment  was 
strengthened  by  the  opposition  of  Nana,  who,  at  length,  dis¬ 
covered  their  secret  intercourse,  to  which  he  immediatelj^  put 
a  stop  by  tlie  most  vigorous  measures.  The  friend  who  liad 
been  tlie  bearer  of  their  letters  and  messages  was  imprisoned  ; 
the  Peishwa  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  bitterest  re¬ 
proaches,  and  Bajee  Kao  was  more  closely  watched  and 
guarded  than  before. 

The  effect  of  this  harshness  on  the  mind  of  Madoo  Eao  led 
to  a  catastrophe  that  could  scarcely  have  been  contemplated. 
For  several  days  he  shut  himself  up  jn  a  private  apartment, 
refusing  to  take  his  acoustomed  seat  in  the  Durbar,  or  attend 
to  any  public  business ;  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  bear  his  part  in  a  religious  festival,  at  which  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  in  procession  with  his  troops,  and  to  recei^’e 
the  chiefs  and  ambassadors  at  court.  These  ceremonies  were 
evidently  irksome  to  the  unhappy  prince,  who,  two  days  aftei^ 
wards,  threw  himself»from  a  high  terrace  of  his  palace,  and 
died  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fall.  Hi,s  last 
wish  was  that  Bajee  Kao  should  succeed  him ;  but  Nana 
Furnuwees,  naturally  dreading  the  elevation  of  a  prince  whom 
he  liad  treated  so  harshly,  called  together  an  assembly  of  the 
great  chiefs,  and  proposed  that  Yessooda  Bye,  the  youthful 
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widow  of  the  late  l^ekliwa,  who  was  yet  but  a  mere  child, 
siioLilcl  be  considered  head  of  the  state  until  some  boy  should 
i)e  selected  by  the  council  for  her  adoption.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  attended  on  the  part  of  the  young  chief,  Sindia, 
objected  to  this  arrangement;  but  his  judgment  was  overruled, 
and  tlie  plan  acted  upon.  Bajee  Eao,  who  was  informed  of 
ail  these  proceedings,  tlien  contrived  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  Sindia,  and  to  engage  him  in  his  cause. 

The  minister  was  now  so  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
Siudia’s  enmity,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  even  safer  for 
liimself  to  release  Bajee,  and  acknowledge  him  as  Peishwa, 
trusting,  by  submission,  to  induce  him  to  forget  all  that  had 
passed.  The  event  answered  liis  expectation  ;  but  Sindia  and 
his  minister,  offended  that  Bajee  Eao  should  have  availed 
liimself  of  other  means  than  those  which  they  had  offered,  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  possession  of  his  dignity,  determined  to 
revenge  themselves  for  the  slight,  by  siding  with  the  other 
jiarty.  With  this  view,  Bajee  was  induced,  by  some  artifice, 
to  visit  Sindia’s  camp,  where  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner, 
whilst  his  brother,  Chimnajee,  was,  against  his  will,  formally 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Peishwa ;  but  Bajee  Eao  soon 
contrived,  by  bis  insinuating  address,  to  win  back  the  favour 
of  the  young  chief,  and  was  restored  in  a  few  months ;  this 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1796. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  the  prime  minister, 
Nana  Furnuwees,  who  was  treacherously  seized,  in  returning 
fi'om  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Peisliwa,  and  carried  away  in 
custody,  with  several  otlier  persons  of  distinction  who  had 
.iccompanied  him,  whilst  some  of  their  attendants  were  killed, 
jind  the  rest  dispersed.  This  outrage  produced  a  violent 
tumult  at  Poona,  where  all  tlie  ministers  of  Nana’s  party  were 
arrested  and  confined  in  tlie  palace,  while  their  adherents - 
mustered  in  a  body,  and  fought  with  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  to  seize  all  property  in  the  lionses  of  the  prisoners.  Much 
blood  was  shed  on  this  occasion,  but  the  Peishwa’s  faction 
triumphed,  and  Nana  was  sent  to  the  fort  of  Ahmednagur. 

Soon  after  this,  a  still  more  dreadful  scene  occurred  at 
Poona.  Sindia  had  recently  married  tlie  daughter  of  a  chief 
named  Ghatgay,  and  had  bestow^ed  npcii  him  the  high  ottiee 
of  Dewan,  or  collector  of  the  revenues.  Ghatgay  had  made 
some  objections  to  the  match,  because  he  held  his  own  family 
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more  noble  than  that  of  his  proposed  son-in-law,  but  he  had 
at  length  consented,  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
that  he  should  be  made  Dewan  ;  and,  accordingly,  tlie  marriage 
was  solemnized  with  gieat  splendour.  The  jrrocession  on 
such  occasions,  with  the  superliHlM'eseiits  made  to  the  guests, 
involved  Sindia  in  expenses  So ‘enormous,  that  he  was  after¬ 
wards  distressed  for  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  applied  to 
JBajee  Rao  for  a  certain  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay  on  his 
restoration.  The  Peishwa  replied,  that  he  had  not  the  money, 
but  that  Sindia  was  at  liberty  to  levy  contributions,  to  the 
amount  required,  on  tJie  rich  inhabitants  of  Poona ;  and  the 
chief,  accordingly,  sent  his  Dewan  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
believed  that  Bajee  Rao,  in  giving  this  permission,  had  no 
forethought  of  the  cruelties  to  which  it  might  probably  lead  ; 
and  as  he  was  absent  from  the  capital,  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  ('(msequences  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  tbeni. 

Ghat  gay,  whose  name  is  still  mentioned  witli  horror  by  the 
people  of  Poona,  began  to  execute  his  naissiou  by  inflicting 
tortures  on  the  imprisoned  ex-ministers,  until  they  gave  up  a 
tast  amount  of  property  which  they  had  concealed  in  different 
places;  and  when  this  had  been  seized,  the  rich  merchants 
and  bankers  were  forced,  by  similar  barbarity,  to  contribute 
vast  sums  towards  the  paymeiit  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the 
Peishwa,  who  cannot  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  flagrant 
injustice,  in  allowing  Sindia  to  levy  the  contributions,  how¬ 
ever  guiltless  he  may  have  been  of  the  inhuman  proceedings 
of  the  Dewan,  who  invented  a  new  mode  of  torture,  by  tying 
bis  victims  on  a  heated  gun,  until  the  required  sum  had  been 
extorted  from  them.  One  of  the  nobles,  a  relative  of  Nana 
Furnuwees,  expired  under  this  dreadful  treatment,  ratlicr  than 
submit  to  the  extortion ;  and  several  otliers  were  so  in  jured, 
that  they  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Dewan’s 
cruelty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  great  Revolution  had  taken  place  in 
France,  and  Tippoo  Saib  was  holding  a  correspondence  with 
the  Directors  of  the  French  Republic,  with  a  view  of  o))tainiug 
efficient  aid  to  enable  him  to  expel  the  Engli.sh  from  India, 
succeeding  in  which,  he  and  the  French  were  to  divide  llif 
svhole  country  lietweeii  them ;  but  instead  of  the  large  force 
lit;  cxitecttsi,  a  few  men,  not  exceeding  otic  hundred,  were  sent 
from  (he  Mauritius  andi  as  much  publicity  liad  lieen  given  to 
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Tippoo’s  proceedings,  the  British  goxenimeiit  judged  it  ueces* 
sary  to  renew  the  war.  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  Governor 
of  India,  made  immediate  preparations  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
new  treaty  was  concluded  witli  the  Nizam,  who  agreed  to  dis¬ 
miss  a  number  of  French  troops  in  his  service,  and  to  receive 
in  their  stead  six  battalions  of  English  sepoys,  who,  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops  furnished  by  him  for  the  approaching  war, 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  then  Colcniel  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  Mahrattas 
were  bound,  as  well  as  the  Nizam,  by  the  terms  of  their  former 
treaty  with  the  English,  to  aid  them  in'allwaiB  with  the  Sultan 
of  Mysore ;  but  Bajee  Rao,  who  had  proved  but  a  weak  ruler, 
rras  persuaded  by  Sindia  to  wait  till  he  saw  which  side  wotdd 
be  likely  to  be  successful ;  therefore  no  assistance  was  rendered 
from  tliat  quarter. 

Tlie  war  was  not  of  long  duration.  After  two  or  three 
indecisi^'e  actions,  the  British  forces  were  once  more  encamped 
before  Seringapatam.  Tippoo,  who  was  unprepared  for  the 
sudden  movement  that  had  brought  the  enemy  so  soon  to  the 
walls  of  his  capital,  and  was  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  must  inevitably  fall,  called  his  chief  officers  around  him, 
and  asked  them  what  they  had  resolved  to  do  in  this  emergenc}'. 
“  To  die  with  you !  ”  was  the  unanimous  reply  of  these  brave 
men,  who  M'ero  destined  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  the  very 
letter  ;  for  there  were  few  who  survived  the  dreadful  day  that 
witnessed  the  fall  of  their  sovereign. 

The  town  was  closely  besieged  for  the  space  of  one  month, 
wlien,  on  the  fourtli  of  May  1799,  the  final  attack  was  made 
that  completed  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  and  terminated  the 
career  of  Tippoo  Saib.  General  Baird,  who  conducted  the 
assault,  liad,  during  the  former  war  with  the  Sultan,  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the  Sri  Ranga, 
the  walls  of  which  he  now  mounted  as  a  conqueror.  Tippoo 
fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  wounded  by  three  musket  balls. 
Ilis  sabre  was  still  grasped  in  his  liands,  when  a  soldier  attempted 
to  take  off  his  richly-embroidered  swWd  belt,  on  which  the 
dying  Sultan  made  an  effort  to  lift  the  weapon  he  held,  and 
wounded  the  soldier,  who  instantly  shot  him  through  the  head, 
not  knowing  who  he  was  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  hours  after¬ 
wards  that  his  body  was  found  and  recognised. 

In  the  mean  time,  strict  search  had  been  made  for  him  iu 
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me  palace,  where  Iiis  two  elder  sons  were  found  in  a  private 
u|»artn)<^Jt,  seateil  on  a  carpel,  surrounded  by  numerous  attend¬ 
ants.  They  were  not  then  aware  of  tlie  deatli  of  their  father, 
and  were,  witli  some  difiieulty,  itersuailed  to  order  that  the 
gates  of  tlie  palace  should  he  thrown  open  to  the  victors.  Tlie 
unfortunate  jtrinee.s  were  then  led  forth  as  captives,  yet  with 
the  respj'ctfni  sympathy  which  their  rank  and  misfortunes  ex- 
eittsl,  and  were  conducted  into  the  presence  of  General  Baird, 
who  endeavoured,  by  tlie  kindest  assurances,  to  relieve  tliem 
from,  at  least,  tlie  dread  of  personal  danger. 

If  the  son  of  Hyder  Ali  displayed  the  courage  of  despair  in 
his  last  moments,  lie  certainly,  during  the  siege,  gave  proof 
neither  of  valmir  nor  of  wisdom.  Instead  of  being  constantly 
among  his  soldiers,  lie  shnt  himself  up  with  a  set  of  fakirs,  der 
;  vishes,  and  other  charlatan  seers,  who  pretended  to  be  pos- 
r  sessed  of  the  gift  of  seeing  into  futurity.  A  Ftencli  officer 
(Colonel  Chapuis),  who  iiad  rendered  him  important  services 
'  in  the  field,  and  who  remained  with  him  and  faithful  to  him, 

;  repeatedly'  implortxl  him  to  cpiit  the  capital,  to  throw  Iiimself 
I  info  the  upland  country,  where  he  had  still  a  numerous  army, 

]  and  where  there  existed  numerous  jxtsitious  of  very  great 
'  strength.  “  There,”  said  Chapuis,  “  you  may  defend  your  states 
step  bj'  step,  and  wear  out  your  enemy,  who  must  soon  be  in 
want  of  provisions,  and  who  cannot  keep  the  field  during  tlie 
rainy  .season."  But  Tippoo  had  no  longer  any  confidence 
'  except  ill  the  predictions  of  his  fakirs,  who  promised  him  the 
total  ruin  of  the  English  army  by  tlie  sole  ivill  of  the  prophet 
Mahonimed,  and  assured  liiiii  that  there  was  no  need  of  his 
co-operation,  or  of  any  exertion  on  his  part.  “It  is  written 
in  the  book  of  destiny,”  said  these  sooth.sayers,  “  that  the  river 
Cavery,  which  surrounds  your  capital,  will  rise,  all  of  a  sudden, 
to  an  unheard-of  height,  sweep  aw  ay  the  besiegers,  with  all 
their  batteries,  guns,  stores,  and  baggage,  and  diown  the  un¬ 
clean  infidels  in  its  torrents  !  ” 

Tippoo  was  born  in  years  after  the  entrancer 

of  Kouli  Khan  into  Dejhk  The  dynasty  of  Hyder  Ali,  which 
expireJ''with’ Tiim,’  had  laste7fT>nly---thirtydiW"yeafs.  Hi4 
body  was  deposited- itt  the  tomb ‘'t)F4iis-Tatber.,  i«-a^  of  , 

cvpresses,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Seringapatam.  1 
Tlie  funeral  rites  are  described  as  having  been  very  magni-  , 
ficent,  and  Ve  was  followed  to  tne  grave  by  a  full  coiicoiirse  of 


the  fanatics  or  impostors  who  had  promised  him  an  easy  and 
certain  victory.  During  the  sack  of  the  town,  innumerable 
articles  were  appropriated  by  our  soldiers,  of  which  no  account 
was  ever  rendered  ;  but  the  booty  which  was  secured  in  a  more 
regular  manner,  and  fully  accounted  for,  was  altogether  of  im¬ 
mense  value.  The  jewels  of  the  crown  alone  were  estimated 
at  considerably  more  than  one  million  sterling.  The  whole  of 
this  treasure  was,  liy  order  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council, 
distributed  to  the  army.  Within  the  fortress  were  found  two 
fmnderies,  several  arsenals,  and  moretl>an  nine  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery.  Everywhere  our  people  discovered  evidence  of 
I'ippoo’.s  depraved  and  sanguinary  tastes.  “  His  name  meant 
tiger  ;  l»e  called  his  soldiers  his  tigers  of  war;  and  the  tigers, 
of  the  Indian  jungles  were  his  pets,  and  often  his  executioners  ; 
— for  the  attendE^ut  that  offended  him,  or  the  prisoner  that  was 
brought  into  his  presence,  was  not  unfrequently  turned  into  a 
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barred  roojn,  or  large  cage,  wliere  the  savage  animals  wore  k-t 
loose  upon  him.  Near  the  rionr  of  liis  treasury  an  eiiornious 
tiger  had  been  found  chained.  There  were  other  tigers  in  the 
edifice,  and  ao  numerous  as  to  give  some  trouble  to  Colonel 
"Wellesley.”* 

“Tlie  history  and  character  of  the  son  of  Hyder  were,  in  a 
manner,  told  by  th®  barbarous  big. toy  which  was  invenied  for 
his  amusement,  whicli  was  found  in  his  palace,  and  which  may 
now"  be  seenjn  the  library  of  the  East  India  House,  Leadcnhall 
Street.  "Tliis  rude  automaton  is  a  tiger,  killing  and  about  to 
devour  a  European,  who  lies  prostrate  under  the  sa^ag•o 
beast.  In  the  interior  of  the  tiger  there  is  a  rude  kind  of  organ, 
played  upon  by  turning  a  handle,  like^  pur  street  hand-organs  : 
and  the  notes.-produced  are  intended  to  represent  the  grow'Isof 
the  tiger  and  the  moans  of  "the  dydng  man.  By  the  frequent 
gciading  of.  the  curious,  tliis  Mysorean  instrument  has  been 
sadly  deranged  and  almost  worn  out.  The  tiger  no  longer 
gfdivls  as  it  used  to  do,  and  the  man  moans  but  very  fesblj",  as 
the  .  paw-  of  the  beast  is  alternately  placed  on  his  mouth  and 
removed  from  it. .  Other  toys,  indicative  of  the  same  tastes, 
were  found  in  Tippoo’s"  dw^elling  ;  and  in  nearly  every  orna¬ 
ment  the  figure  of  the  tiger  was  repeated.  Upon  liis  harem 
beijig  counted,  it  was  found  to  contain  no  fewer  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  women  !  ”  f  No  doubf  was  left  as  to  his  having  inhumanly 
murdered  the  English  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  dm'ing  tlie 
siege.  It  ftppehred  that  these  unfortunate  captive.s  .  had  been 
sacrificed  at  night,  in  parties  of  two  or  three;  and  that  the 
mode  of  killing  them  had  been  by  tw"isting  their  heads  round 
their  shoulders,  and  thus  breaking  tbeir  necks.  .  Black  as  was 
the  deed,  it  was  merciful  in  comparison  with  some  which  lie 
had  committed  on  certain  Engli.shmen  and  English  youths 
wdiom  he  had  captured  in  the  preceding  war,  thirteen  years 
ago ;  but  this  story,  which  infuriated  our  troops,  is  so  horrible 

*  They  became  the  subject  of  a  postscript  to  the  first  letter  wi-itteii 
by  Colonel  Wellesley  to  his  Commander-in-Cliief  after  succeeding  Baird 
in  the  commaud  witliin  the  torvn  and  fori  : — There  are  some  tiger.s 
here,”  says  the  Colonel,  “which  I  wish  Meer  Alum  would  send  tor,  or 
else  I  must  give  orders  to  have  them  shot,  as  there  is  no  tood  for  them 
and  nobody  to  attend  them,  and  they  are  getting  violent.”— IV.’f- 
lington  Despatches. 

t  Charlo.s  M.acfarianc,  ‘  Our  Indian  Empire.’ 
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a u(l  revolting,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  do  more  tlj^ljiutat 
it.  As  Tippoo  will  always  remain  a  conspicuoua.^name  in 
Indian  history,  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  hLs  persoml 
appearance.  He  was  low  of  stature,  corpulent,  .wH|i  high 
slioulders  and  a  short  neck  ;  but  his  feet  and  hands  were  re¬ 
markably  small.  Even  for  his  country  his  complSuda  was 
considered  rather  dark ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  proHiia^at, 
witli  small  arched  eyebrows  ;  his  nose  was  aquiline.  He  had 
an  appearance  of  dignity,  or  perhaps  of  sternness,  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  distinguished  him  above' the  common  order  of 
people.  When  his  body  was  found,  his  dress  consisted  of  a 
jacket  of  line  white  linen,  loose  drawers  of  flowered  chintz,  with 
a  crimson  cloth  of  silk  and  cotton  round  his  waist;  a  handsome 
pouch,  with  a  red  and  green  silk  belt  liung  across  his  shoulder  ; 
his  head  was  uncovered,  his  turban  having  been  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  his  fall.  He  had  on  his  arm  a  Mahommedan 
armlet  to  guard  him  from  evil ;  but  he  wore  no  armlets,  or 
ruigs,  or  any  other  ornament  whatever. 


BRiTiit  government. 


The  fall  of  ’^'jppoo  Saib  placed  a  large  kingdom  at  the  dis- 
l^li  Governor-General,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who 

Aook  in  full  sovereignty,  for  the  East  India  Company,  the  coast 
of  Canara,  the  district  of  Coimbetoor,  the  passes  of  the  Ghauts, 
and  Seringapatam  ;  thus  securing  the  whole  sea  coast  of  South¬ 
ern  India,  with  a  free  communication  across  the  country.  A 
large  tract  w'as  assigned  to  the  Nizam  adjoining  his  dominions, 
and  a  portion  of  the  conquered  states  was  offered  to  the  Peishwa, 
r)n  conditKln  that  hesliould  allow  British  troops  to  be  stationed 
within  Ids  territories;  but  as  these  tenrs  were  rejected,  the 
))rofiered  share  was  withheld,  until  circumstances  induced 
Bajee  Rao  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  by  which  his  inde¬ 
pendence  was  virtually  lost. 

■When  the  Governor-General  had  taken  possession  of  all  he 
thought  fit  to  appropriate,  it  was  resolved  to  form  what  remained 
into  a  native  kingdom,  and  restore  the  family  of  the  fomiei 
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Rajas,  whose  representative  was  a  child  not  more  than  six  years 
of  age,  who  was  taken  to  Mysore,  and  there  installed  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  the  ruined  state  of  the  place  would  allow  ; 
for  as  it  was  intended  to  make  Seringa patam  a  British  miliUiry 
station,  the  ancient  capital  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of 
government,  and  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  fort  and  city,  which,  as 
before  stated,  had  been  destroyed  by  Tippoo,  was  immediately 
commenced. 

The  new  town  of  Mysore  is  much  handsomer  than  that  of 
Seringapatam.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wail  of  earth.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  white 
houses  are  interspersed  witli  trees  and  temples.  The  fort  con¬ 
tains  the  jalace,  with  the  houses  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  bankers.  .  A  British  resident  was  appointed  at  the  court, 
for  whom  a  good  house  was  erected  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  town ;  and  in  this  officer  was  vested  the  actual  government 
of  the  state,  for  the  Raja  was,  in  reality,  a  mere  dependent  of 
the  British  rulers  in  India. 

The  princes,  and  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Sultan,  were  removed  to  Vellore,  a  town  and  fort  of  consider¬ 
able  extent  about  eighty  miles  from  Madras,  w'here  they  w'ere 
maintained  in  a  style  befitting  their  rank,  but  were  not  allou  ed 
to  go  beyond  the  fortress,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned  with 
Europeans  and  Sepoys.  Tippoo  had  been  very  popular  among 
the  military  chiefs  of  Mysore ;  therefore,  it  as  not  surprising 
tliat  some  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  restore  his  family 
to  the  throne.  In  the  year  1806  a  formidable  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  native  troops  at  Vellore,  when  all  the  Europeans 
of  the  garriison  were  barbarously  massacred,  hlore  than  six 
hundred  of  the  insurgents  w'ere  made  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
were  shot,  others  sent  to  penal  settlements,  and  the  rest  gra¬ 
dually  set  at  liberty  ;  but  this  rebellion  caused  the  remorail  of 
TipjKxj’s  sons  to  Calcutta,  as  there  was  great  reason <10  believe 
ihat,  if  they  had  not  been  pei'sonally  concerned  in  it,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  outbreak  was  that  of  effecting  a  revolution 
in  their  favour,  and  of  placing  the  eldest  prince  on  the  throne. 

About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  the  Nai)oli 
of  Surat,  who,  like  many  otlier  princc.s,  had  established  his 
indeimndence,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire,  died  ;  and  his  successor,  whose  title  was  disimicd,  pur¬ 
chased  the  support  of  the  English,  by  surreiidenng  to  litem 
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tlie  administration  of  his  dominions,  both  civil  and  military,  ir 
return  for  wliich  he  received  the  empty  name  of  sovereign, 
with  a  ])ension  for  his  maintenance.  It  was  under  similar 
circumstances  that  Tanjore  was  added,  at  the  same  period,  to 
the  British  dominions,  and  its  Raja  to  the  list  of  royal  pen¬ 
sioners. 

The  attention  of  the  British  government  was  now  directed 
towards  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  Mahrattas,  the  only 
rival  power  remaining  in  India.  It  may  be  rememtered  that, 
when  the  sovereign  authority  was  first  dssuined  by  the  Brainin 
minister,  under  the  title  of  Peishwa,  he  bestowed  grants  of 
land  on  many  of  tlie  cbiefs,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  were 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  between  whom  the  whole  province  of  Malwa 
was  divided.  For  some  time,  these  chiefs  were  equal  in 
power  ;  but  Sindia,  by  degrees,  obtained  a  decided  superiority, 
which  he  pieserved  until  the  rise  of  a  chief  of  the  house  of 
Holkar,  named'  Jeswunt  Eao,  an  adventurous  leader,  who 
proved  a  forfiiidable  rival  to  Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  whose  villages 
he  frequerdly  plundered  in  the  course  of  his  predatory  excur- 
.sions.  Sindia  and  the  Peishwa  united  their  forces  to  check 
the  inroads  of  the  daring  chieftain,  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  Poona,  in  the  montli  of  October  1802,  when 
Holkar  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Peishwa  fled,  first 
to  the  fort  of  Singurh,  and  then  to  Bassein,  leaving  the  city  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  event  that  Bajee  Rao  was  in¬ 
duced  to  conclude  the  famous  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  which  he 
deprived  himself  of  all  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  prince,  and  gave  to  the  English  a  decided  supremacy  in  the 
ISIahratta  states.^  A  large  British  force  was  1o  be  permanently 
stationed  at  Poona,  and  maintained  there  by  the  revenues  of 
certain  districts  ceded  for  tliat  purpose;  and  the  I’eishwa, 
moreover,  bound  himself  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  other 
states,  or  to  negociate  with  any  other  power,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  tlie  British  government ;  and  oil  these  conditions  he 
was  restored,  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army,  to  his  throne. 

The  dissatisfactioh  felt  by  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  but 
more  especially  by  Sindia,  at  the  influence  thus  obtained  by 
the  British  nation  in  the  government  of  the  country,  led  to  the 
war  which  trainsferred  what  may'  be  termed  the  Empire  of 
India,  from  the  Mahrattas  to  the  English,  who  became  masters 
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jf  Delhi,  and  took  once  more  under  their  protection  the  noAv 
aged  and  po«  erless  prince  who  still  boje  the  title  of  Emperor. 
The  British  commander,  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  Come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
Sindia,  but  the  hostile  f.-'eliiigs  of  that  chief  were  so  raanifestj 
that  a  declaration  of  war  was  inevitable:  and  two  armies  were^ 
at  once  employed  against  him;  one  in  the  north,  under  the 
command  of  General  Lake,  and  the  other  in  the  south,  under 
General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Mahrattas;  commanded  by  Sindia  in  person,  on  the 
plains  of  Assaye,  in  the  month  of  September  1808.  General 
Lake  was  ecptally  successful  in  the  nortli ;  and  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Delhi,  after  defeating  the  enemv  within  sight  of  its 
walls. 

The  people  of  Delhi  regarded  tliis  event  as  a  deliverance 
rather  than  a  misfortune,  for  the  government  of  Sindia  had  by 
no  means  been  popular.  The  British  general,  on  entering  tlie 
once  splendid  capital  of  the  Moguls,  requested  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor,  Sluih  Alum,  who  received  him  under  a  torn  and 
faded  canopy,  the  miserable  remnant  of  former  state.  The 
countenance  of  the  aged  and  sightless  monarcli  was  impressed 
with  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  and  his  whole  appearance 
bore  evident  tokens  of  neglect ;  therefore,  he  had  reason  to 
rejoice  in  a  victory  which,  though  it  only  restored  him  to  a 
semblance  of  power,  yet  rescued  bim  from  the  control  of  those 
by  whom  he  had  been  despised  and  ill-treated,  and  who  had 
allowed  him  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of  those  comforts  by 
which  the  infirmities  of  old  age  may  be  alleviated.  His  con¬ 
dition  was  now  materially  improved.  He  was  again  surrounded 
with  the  semblance  of  a  court ;  he  was  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  majesty  ;  the  government  was  conducted  in  his  name  ; 
and  the  form  observed  of  obtaining  his  sanction  for  every 
measure  adopted  by  the  new  rulers. 

The  conquest  of  Dellii  was  followed  by  that  of  Agra  ;  soon 
after  which,  a  frea^  of  jicacc  was  concluded  with  Sindia,  who 
ceded  tlie  large  teiritoiy  of  the  Doab,  with  some  iiroviiices 
bi:yond  the  Jumna,  and  the  two  ci'ies  of  Doliii  and  Agra,  wilh 
all  right  of  control  over  the  pcrsnii  of  tlie  ICmperor.  He  also 
gave  up  his  maritime  districts  in  Giizcrat  to  tlie  English,  and 
some  extensive  possessions  in  the  Deccan  to  llie  J’eishwa  and 
tfic  Kizarn.  This  peace  was  concluded  in  1808;  and,  by  a 
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/  Town  anJ  Fort  of  Agra. 


subsequent  treaty  in  1805,  he  made  some  farther  cessions  to 
the  British  government  ;  in  return  for  which,  he  obtained  the 
important  fort  of  Gwalior,  which  became  his  residence,  and 
the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

The  influence  of  British  authority  was,  by  this  time,  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,  not  only  by  conquest,  but  by 
protective  treaties  with  the  native  rulers,  who  were  glad  to 
purchase  security  by  consenting  to  maintain  a  body  of  British 
soldiers  within  their  dominions,  who  were  to  guard  them  from 
foreign  aggression,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
naent.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  military 
force,  superior  to  his  own,  must  have  r^uced  every  prince  in 
whose  territory  it  was  stationed  to  a  state  of  conaplete  sub¬ 
jection. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  was,  to 
require  that  certain  districts  in  each  protected  state  should  be 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops ;  and,  at  length, 
the  princes  were  obliged  to  resign  the  civil  administration,  with 
all  the  revenues,  and  ‘to'  accept  from  the  Company  a  pension 
just  sufficient  to  support  the  pomp  of  royalty.  Among  these 
pensioners  were  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
the  Nizam,  and  the  King  of  Mysore. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  was  materially  improved 
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oy  the  new  system  of  government ;  for,  as  the  revenues  of  India 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  land,  the  culti\afors  had 
been  subjected  to  many  oppressions  that  were  removed  by  their 
new  masters.  The  collection  of  the  revenues  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  the  principal  feature  of  the  government  of  India  ; 
and  in  making  fresh  regulations  with  regard  to  the  assessment 
of  villages,  great  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  a 
doubtful  point  who  are  the  real  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
Mogul  sovereigns  had  assumed  the  lordship  of  all  the  lands 
over  which  they  ruled,  so  that  the  Emperor  was  called  Lord 
of  the  land  in  some  ^rts  of  the  country,  and  the  native  princes 
in  others ;  while  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  had  some  claim  to 
the  ownership,  because  they  occupied  their  farms  by  inherit¬ 
ance,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  could  not  be  ejected 
as  long  as  they  paid  the  dues.  There  were  also  certain  lords, 
called  Zemindars,  who  held  districts  of  their  several  govern¬ 
ments,  for  which  they  paid  a  fixed  sum  annually,  and  thus 
became  entitled  to  the  rents  of  all  the  villages  within  their 
Zemindaries.  This  system  was  chiefly  prevalent  in  Bengal, 
and  was  not  altered  in  that  presidency  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment ;  but  the  Zemindars  were  restrained  from  oppressing  the 
ryots  by  arbitrary  exactions,  being  obliged  to  fix  the  rent,  and 
give  a  bond  that  it  should  not  afterwards  be  increased.  Much 
of  the  landed  property  in  Bengal,  however,  was  transferred  to 
new  masters,  in  consequence  of  the  Zemindars  being  sometimes 
unable  to  keqp  their  contract  with  the  government,  in  which 
case  the  lands  were  seized  and  sold. 

In  the  south  of  India,  under  tlie  Madras  presidency,  the 
ryots  are  treated  as  the  owners  of  the  lands,  and  the  rents  are 
collected,  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the  headman  of  the  village, 
who  transmits  them  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  an 
office  usually  held  by  a  Bramin,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  once  every  year,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  every  district 
within  liis  jurisdiction.  When  this  officer  has  received  the 
rents  from  all  the  headmen  of  his  district,  he  sends  the  amount 
to  the  European  collector,  of  whom  one  is  appointed  by  go\'erii- 
ment  to  every  ten  or  twelve  districts.  Under  this  system,  the 
government  takes  a  certain  share  of  the  produce,  or  il.s  value 
in  money ;  and  the  cultivators  are  protected  from  ())ipression, 
by  being  allowetl  an  op[K)rtunity,  once  a  year,  of  stat  ing  to  the 
chief  authority  any  grievances  of  wliich  they  may  hat  e  to  com- 
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)ilaiu.  'I'liis  is  towards  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  native 
eoJloctors  are  summoned  by  the  English  government  to  settle 
their  accounts,  and  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  villages,  the  extent  of  each  farm,  the  value  of  its  stock,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crops.  The  farmers  are  then  assembled,  and 
the  accounts  read  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  correct  any 
mis-statements.  If  any  man  thinks  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
used,  lie  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  complaint ;  and  when  all  dis¬ 
putes  are  settled,  each  receives  his  lease  for  trie  follcwing  year 

In  Bombay,  the  lands  are  farmed  eitlier  to  the  headman  of 
tlie  village,  or  to  an  association  of  tlie  ryots,  who  contract  with 
the  government  for  a  certain  sum  annually,  and  take  tlie 
chance  of  profit  or  loss. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  India  are  cultivators,  but 
the  mode  of  agriculture  has  not  yet  been  much  improved ;  and 
the  implements  used  in  husbandry  are  of  a  very  primitive  con¬ 
struction.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  fei’tility  of  the  soil,  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  country  are  most  numerous,  and 
two  crops  are  yielded  yearly  ;  one  in  September  and  October, 
the  other  in  March  and  April. 

In  most  parts  of  India  the  soil  is  so  extremely  fi-rtile  and 
easy  of  management,  that  a  simple  wooden  plough  (see  page 
229)  is  sufficient  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  render  it  fit  to 
receive  the  seed.  The  plough  is  tlrawn  by  oxen,  which  are  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  two  wooden  pegs  in  front ;  the  husbandman  follows 
to  guide  it,  and  holds  in  one  hand  the  uprightv-jpieces  of  wood 
intended  for  that  purpose,  m  hilst,  w  ith  the  other,  he  pours  the 
seed  into  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  at  tlie  top.  The  seed  runs 
out  through  an  opening  at  the,  lower  part  of  the  funnel,  and  is, 
by  this  means,  thrown  into  the  furrows  made  by  the  plough¬ 
share,  which  has  immediately  preceded  it. 

In  Indian  cultivation,  the  greatest  attention  is  requisite  iu 
irrigating  the  soil,  the  W'ater  for  which  is  raised  from  wells  by 
a  simple  mill  constructed  by  the  natives  for  that  purpose,  and 
is  worked  by  oxen,  which  walk  round  a  circle,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  horse  in  a  common  English" mill ;  the  ranges  of 
buckets  are,  by  this  iheans,  set  in  motion,  and  have  been  so 
constructed  that  they  turn  over  when  they  reach  the  top,  and 
pour  their  contents  into  a  trough,  by  wliich  the  water  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  any  distance.  The  buckets  then  come  down  empty 
in  order  to  be  refilled  from  the  wdl  beneath. 
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Among  the  numerous  and  valuable  products  of  Ilindostan 
is  the  indigo  plant,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
Bengal,  where  there  arc  from  three  to  four  hundred  indigo 
factories,  some  of  wliich  belong  to  natives,  but  the  greater 
number  to  Europfeans.  The  indigo  factors  are,  in  general, 
very  wealthy,  as  the  trade  has  much  increased  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  St.  Domingo,  which  used  to  supply  all  Europe  with 
that  commodity.  It  is  now  exported  from  Bengal,  in  large 
quantities,  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 


Maci^e  for  Drawing  Water  for  Irrigating  Land. 


Sugar,  which  is  used  by  the  Hindus  in  almost  every  thing 
they  eat  or  drink,  is  so  generally  cultivated,  that  nearly  every 
village  has  its  little  plantation  of  sugar  cane,  and  a  coarse  kind 
of  sugar  is  also  extracted  from  the  palmyra  and  eocoa-jiut  tree. 
Sugar  is  produced  in  nearly  every  part  of  Hindustan,  but  that 
of  Bengal  is  the  best,  and  its  manufacture  is  carried  on  largely 
at  Benares.  Another  staple  commodity  is  tobacco,  immense 
quantities  of  which  aife  required  for  home  consumption,  as  it  is 
useil  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  Coffee  is  raised  in  Malabar, 
where  the  first  coffee  plantation  was  established  in  1823. 
Cotton  is  grown  abundantly  in  all  its  varieties,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  being  the  fruit  of  a  lofty  tree,  covered  first  with  crimson 
flowers,  which,  in  falling  off',  leave  a  jwd  filled  with  cotton  of 
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a  lighter  and  more  silky  quality  than  that  of  the  common  cot¬ 
ton  shrub.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  however,  has 
greatly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  goods 
from  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  which  have  superseded  the 
native  manufactures  as  clothing  for  the  generality  of  the  people. 
The  chief  silk  districts  are  in  Bengal,  but  the  silk  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Cijina,  where  more  care  is  bestowed  on  its  culture. 
It  is  sold  in  cocoons  by  the  farmers  to  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  have  large  factories  for  reeling  it  on  the 
simple  Italian  principle. 

Oil  is  used  in  India  for  many  purposes,  and  is  expressed 
from  different  kinds  of  seeds,  by  a  mill  of  simple  construction, 
which  is  kept  in  motion  by  an  ox,  which  is  harnessed  to  it ;  the 
seed,  or  other  material,  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  trough  or  hopper 
in  the  centre,  from  which  the  oil  is  drawn  off  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  side. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghazepore,  a  British  station  on  tlie 
Ganges,  roses  are,  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  making  rose¬ 
water,  and  the  perfume  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  otto 
(or  more  correctly,  attar)  of  roses. 

In  our  own  day,  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces ;  and  quite  recently,  and 
with  a  still  better  prospect  of  succes.s,  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
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Bengal.  In  the  autumn  of  1852,  that  distinguished  naturalisl 
and  most  trustworthy  and  excellent  traveller,  Mr.  Fortune, 
purposely  employed  by  the  Honourable  Company,  planted 
several  thousands  of  young  plants  on  the  lower  riJges  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  not  far  from  Simla.  The  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  resemble  tliose  in  the  best  tea  districts  of  China,  and 
are  believed  to  be  thoroughly  congenial  to  the  plant.  Mr. 
j  Fortune  also  left  on  the  spot  several  families  of  industriou,s 
;  Chinese,  who  had  gladly  followed  him  from  their  own  homes 
i  in  the  tea  districts  of  China,  and  who  were  most  familiar  with 
i  the  cultivation  of  the  tree,  and  the  manipulation  and  due  pre- 
j  paration  of  the  tea  for  the  European  market.  It  is  not  doubted 
I,  that  other  Chinese  families,  with  the  same  qualifications, 
j  may  very  easily  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  India  and  settle 
I  there  as  tea-growers  ■,  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that 
j  many  of  the  naturally  docile  and  ingenious  Hindus  will  soon 
;  learn  from  these  settlers  the  w'hole  art  and  mystery  of  tea 
:  cultivation.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  may  look  to  a  great 
and  rapid  extension  of  this  cultivation,  which  w  ill  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  vast  numbers  of  tlie  poor  population  of  India.  'I'his 
will  be  a  boon  and  blessing  to  the  people,  whose  morals  are 
invariably  found  to  be  improved  by  an  increase  of  useful  work, 
and  active,  remunerative  employment.  Moreover,  this  par¬ 
ticular  industry  appears  to  be  w  ell  suited  to  tlie  patient  dispo¬ 
sition  and  the  habits  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  abserce  of  railroads, 
the  Ganges  may  convey  the  produce  to  the  mart  of  Calcutta. 
Opium,  which  is  so  largely  exported,  grows  in  the  north,  but 
not  in  the  south,  and  is  the  one  article  in  which  India  excels, 
beyond  competition,  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Besides 
indigo,  numerous  valuable  dyes  liave  alw.ays  been  abundantly 
produced  in  many  parts  of  India. 

Indian  sugar  and  Indian  grow  n  cotton  a]ipear  lo  beammally 
increasing  in  importance  as  articles  of  c.\]iort  to  England  ;  and 
not  a  few  writejs  liave  assumed  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
might  with  no  great  difficulty  be  .so  improved  and  c.\fenfle<l,  as 
to  render  us  indejieiid/ait  of  the  American  market  for  our  .sup¬ 
plies  of  that,  to  us,  most  important  commodity  'J  he  cotton 
shrub  seenas  to  grow'  in  all  the  latitudes  of  Jtidia,  and  tlie  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  inhabitants  is  enormous.  They  um^  cot  ton  for 
everything,  both  as  we  do,  and  for  many  of  the  ])urp(vscs  to 
which  we  apply  wool,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  :  so  tliat  even  now  the 
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foreign  export  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Tobacco  also  grows  in  all  the  different  latitudes,  and  is 
very  largely  cultivated  and  consumed. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  some  time  or  cthi,'r, 
jtearly  every  part  of  the  immense  Penirtsula  has  been  yery 
highly  cultivated  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  English 
found  the  country  torn  to  pieces  and  reduced  to  misery  by  the 
desolating  predatory  wars  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  The 
predatory  system  of  the  Afghans,  Rohillas,  Seiks,  Mahrattas, 
and  other  invaders,  depopnlated  and  impoverished  these  regions 
to  an  extent  wiiicli  no  regular  wars  could  have  done ;  works 
for  irrigation,  &c.,  fell  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair  ;  the  people 
became  needy ,  tlie  land  out  of  cultivation  ;  and  thus  the  country 
was  in  a  state  from  which  it  could  be  recruited  only  by  very 
many  years  of  peace.  The  fertile  plains  of  the  north  seem  to 
liave  suffered  less,  and  to  have  had  easier  means  of  recovery 
than  the  regions  of  the  south,  the  state  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  generally  poor  and  bad.* 

Impatient  improvers  and  sharp  critics,  writing  in  England 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  without  local  knowledge  and 
that  acquaintance  with  the  country  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  long  residence  and  many  toilsomejourueys,  are  but  too  apt 
to  overlook  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  censure  the  Company  which  has  done  so  much, 
for  not  having  done  inucb  more,  and  in  a  shorter  time.* 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  can  never  be  fully  developed 
without  good  and  abundant  means  of  communication.  I'iie 
great  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  as  the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  their 
tributaries,  afford  facilities  for  traffic,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  commonly  considered  in  Europe.  The  value  of  the 
Indus,  as  a  wafer  highway,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  who  have  advocated  or  approved  of  our  annexation  of 
territory  along  its  banks.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable  at 
certain  seasons  for  boats  and  rafts  ;  but  as  they  run  unrestrained 
through  open  plains,  and  loose,  soluble  soil,  and  rise  and  fall 
prodigiously  as  the  rains  set  in  or  subside,  their  channels  are 
not  nearly  so  good  for  navigation  as  could  be  wished.  They 
vary  their  course  year  by  year,  and  generally  a  comparatively 
small  stream  runs  in  a  sandy  bed  infinitely  too  large  for  it, 
*  George  Campbell,  Esq. — ‘  Modern  India  ;  a  SVetch  of  the  System 
of  Civil  Governmeut,’  &o. 
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Ktid  aboiuidinw  with  sand  banks  and  shallows,  over  Mliich  it  is 
difficult  to  pull  or  propel  even  a  Hat-bottonied  boat.  From 
tiiese  causes,  it  is  iinpossi1)le  to  have  any  regular  towing-p^tJi 
on  which  animals  can  be  used.  Boats  cannot  always  sail,  (at 
times,  for  days  togetlier,  it  would  be  useless,  or  worse,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  hoist  any  canvas  on  tlieni,)  and  when  they  cannot 
sail,  tliey  must  be  jiulled  in  a  painfully  laborious  manner  by 
men.  Even  the  descent  of  the  Ganges,  with  the  current  in 
favour,  i.s  a  tedious,  and  very  often  a  distressing  operation,  for 
the  flat  boats  are  constfutly  grounding  or  sticking  fast,  now  on 
this  side  of  the  narrow  stream,  and  now  on  the  other.  There 
are  few  things  in  the  country  wliich  the  European  soldiers 
more  dislike  than  this  navigation  ;  for,  besides  its  slownes.s  and 
um^ertainty,  they  have  always  the  misery  of  being  crowded  and 
closely  packed  together  in  the  country  boats,  where  they  liave 
not  room  enough  to  move,  or  even  to  cook  their  dinners.  In 
tlie  plains,  the  roads  are  always  practicable  in  the  dry  .season 
for  carts  or  bullock  wagons,  but  thej'  are  execrably  bad  at  all 
seasons,  and  iinpraittieable  even  for  bullock  wagons  during  the 
rainy  season.  As  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  Mahommedans 
of  India  took  great  trouble  to  build  bridges  and  khans,  or 
caravanserais,  but  they  never  metalled  their  roads  or  took  any 
pains  with  them  beyond  filling  up  with  earth,  brushwood  and 
loose  stones  the  crevices  and  deep  chasms  made  by  the  deluging 
rains ;  Und  in  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire  the  bridges  fell 
down,  or  were  washed  away,  or  were  deserted  by  the  wandering 
streams  which  so  frequently  make  themselves  entirely  new 
beds  ;  the  caravanserais  in  general  either  fell  to  pieces  througli 
neglect,  or  were  appropriated  by  some  one  for  purposes  very 
different  to  that  of  lodging  merchants  and  travellers  ;  so  tliat, 
with  respect  to  roads,  the  English  had,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
to  commence  almost  de  novo.  Except  close  to  the  great  cities, 
where  there  was  generally  a  stone  caaseway,  the  celebrated 
roads  on  the  Grand  Mogul’s  were  little  more  than  what  the 
French  call  dufrayi,  pr  beaten  tracks.  In  the  south  of  India 
the  rivers  a're  seldom  navigable  at  all,  and  the  hilly  roads  are 
seldom  practicable  for  any  sort  of  wlieeled  carriage,  unless 
they  be  made  so,  with  great  labour,  for  the  occasion.  Many 
a  slow  Indian  march  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  tliat. 
our  troops  had  to  make  the  roads  by  whicli  tliey  u'ere  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  over  which  they  were  to  transport  their  heavy  guns 
u  2 
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a]id  baggage.  The  state  of  tilings  in  regard  to  tralRc  was. 
tlierefore,  worse  in  these  parts  than  in  the  north  of  India ;  and 
even  now,  much  of  the  produce  and  other  merchandise  is  carried, 
as  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  on  the  liacks  of  bullocks  or  horsra. 

The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are  precisely  in  the  ^me  style 
of  architecture  as  those  ot  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  like  those, 
are  very  frequently  found  in  ruins,  with  the  domed  roof  fallen  in, 
the  walls  rent,  and  tlie  interior  choked  up  with  gigantic  grass, 
and  u  eeds,  and  underw  ood — a  favourite  abode  of  snakes  and 
other  reptiles.  Many  of  them  are  of  magnificent  dimensions, 
and  retain  traces  of  the  care  and  elegance  with  which  they 
were  internally  decorated.  In  the  olden  time  they  were  open 
to  every  comer,  wlio,  on  his  departure,  paid  a  very  small  sum 
for  his  night’s  lodging  and  accommodation,  or  was  quite  free 
to  depart,  if  poor,  without  any  payment  w'hatsoever.  A  spa¬ 
cious  table  was  attached  to  the  building,  and  wherever  water 
«  as  procurable,  a  fountain  or  a  well  was  close  by  it;  The 
wooden  bungalows  and  guest-liouses  which  the  English  have 
erected  along  the  high  roads  for  the  benefit  of  way-farers  are 
certainly,  in  point  of  architecture,  but  poor  substitutes  for  the 
khans  built  by  the  IMogul  emperors. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  these  ruined  caravanserais 
numerous  tribes  of  gypsies.  'Phroughout  India  this  strange, 
wild,  wandering  race  exists  in  considerable  numbers,  with  all 
the  characteristics  which  belong  to  that  race  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  tliey  are  found.  The  affinity,  nay  the  almost 
identity  of  language,  proves  that  the  dark -eyed  wanderers  who 
frequent  the  lanes,  commons  and  heaths  of  England  sprang 
originally  from  Hindustan,  and  ought,  long  since,  to  have 
settled  the  dispute  about  their  origin.  Of  course,  the  language 
of  die  English  gypsy  is  much  mixed  and  corrupted ;  but  any 
one  familiar  with  Hiiidustanee  can  converse  with  them  in  that 
idiom.  The  gypsies  of  India  have  no  houses  or  fixed  habita¬ 
tions  of  any  kind  ;  they  are  continually  moving  from  place  to 
place,  following  a^l  kinds  of  avocations,  except  such  as  require 
hard  labour.  Like  their  brethren  in  England,  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  they 
are  said  to  be  but  indifferently  honest,  to  have  very  vague 
notions  as  to  the  meum  and  luum,  and  a  constitutional  difficulty 
ini  resisting  any  temptation  to  pilfer.  There  are  several  different 
varieties  of  the  class  in  India,  but  we  believe  that  the  dwo 
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principal  divisions  are,  as  in  'lurkey, the  black  gj  psies  and  the 
white  gypsies — a  difference  of  designation  tvhich  does  notarise 
from  colour  or  complexion,  but  from  some  ditference  in  tlieir 
habits  ancl  pursuits. 

Other  occasional  inhabitants  of  the  deserted  caravanserais 
and  other  ruins,  are  the  two  inferior  classes  of  Hindus.  I'hese 
are  the  Chamars,  or  preparers  of  leather,  who  are  put  to  the 
ban,  and  never  allowed  to  live  in  towns  or  t'illages,  and  the 
actual  outc;ist  class,  the  most  completely  proscribed  of  the 
Pariahs.  Though  cafled  preparers  of  leatlier,  the  Chamars 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  absorbed-  by  that  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact,  they  carry  burthens  and  act  as  labourers  more 
than  any  other  class  ;  they  often  cultivate  land  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  but  they  do  not  serve  as  soldiers  ;  they  eat  canion 
and  all  manner  of  unclean,  unwholesome  food,  and  have  an 
inferior  degraded  appearance  ;  they  are  admittetl  as  Himlus, 
though  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  they  con>ider 
themselves  a  distinct  caste,  with  a  right  of  exclivsiveness  of 
their  own.  The  other,  or  the  actual  outcast  class,  are  not 
admitted  to  be  Hindus  at  all,  and  are  regarded  will)  abhor¬ 
rence  by  all  good  Hindus,  wlio  dread  not  only  tlieir  louch, 
but  the  proximity  of  the  very  shadow  they  ca.st  on  the 
ground.  A  fat,  pursy  native  banker,  little  accu.«tome(l  or 
fitted  to  feats  of  agility,  was  seen,  one  day,  making-  a  good 
leap  across  tlie  road ;  he  was  jumping  to  keep  out  uf  tlie 
polluting  shade  of  a  poor  outcast  who  was  pa.ssing  on  the  othei- 
side  of  the  way.  In  the  south  of  India,  wiiere  these  people 
are  most  numerous,  they  are  of  inferior  per.soual  appemance, 
and  are  generally  regarded  as  a  great  lrai>-ment  of  the  abori¬ 
ginal  race  ;  but  in  the  noitli,  where  they  arc  far  from  being  so 
numerous,  they  do  not  betray  tlie  .sime  personal  infcriorii  v  •.  on 
the  contrary,  when  in  good  circumstances,  lliev  aic  rimic  as 
personable  and  well-lnoking  as  the  other  Hindus.  1  liat  wliicb 
chiefly  distinguishes  tliem  from  the  Clianiars  is  tliis  -thcy  make 
capital  soldiers,  and  ate  distingui.shcd  bv  tlicir  bravery  in  actual 
comiiat.  Indeed,  whenever  there  is  aiivthiiig  verv  diiriiig  or 
desperate  to  be  done  in  war,  tliey  are  tlie  men  to  ilo  it,  ( )n 
several  critical  octuisions  the  victory  of  our  forces  lias  been 
mainly  owing  to  these  despised  onteasts.-dcspi.sed  lyv  tlieir  own 
coantrymen,  but  not  by  ns.  In  the  IMy.-ore  utir  agiiiiisl  ’I'i))- 
poo  SnUaiin,  they  partienlarly  dislingui.'<h(d  tlieiii.-elves.  lint 


no  bravery,  no  virtue,  no  talent,  no  merit,  can  induce  the  meii 
of  caste  to  associate  with  or  attribute  any  merit  to  these  poor 
Pariahs.  “  None  are  to  pray,  to  sacrifice,  to  read,  or  to  speak 
r.0  the  hapless  men ;  none  are  to  be  allied  by  friendship  or  by 
marriage,  none  to  eat  or  drink  with  them :  they  are  to  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  all  social  connexions,  to  wander  oxer  the 
eartli,  or  to  dwed  at  a  distance  from  the  pure;  deserted  by  all 
good  men,  and  trusted  by  none ;  never  to  be  received  with 
affection,  nor  treated  with  kindness  ;  but  to  be  branded  with 
infamy  and  shame ;  the  curse  of  heaven,  and  the  scorn  and 
liatred  of  all  men  of  pure  caste.”*  If  these  anti-social,  atro¬ 
cious  distinctions  between  man  and  man  canbnt  be  swept  away 
by  our  influence,  teaching,  and  example — and  we  believe  that 
in  most  parts  of  India  they  are  slowly  and  gradually  giving 
way — we  shall  not  in  vain  have  made  ourselves  conquerors  of 
Hindustan  and  occupants  and  rulers  of  the  country. 

In  the  high  days  of  Thuggee  the  lone,  ruined  khans  were 
not  unfrequently  the  scenes  of  vile  murders :  poor  travellers 
w  ere  enticed  into  their  recesses  by  offers  of  kindnetts  and  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  there  dispatched  by  noose  or  knife.  An  officer, 
travelling  from  Benares  to  Delhi,  once  found  eleven  Imman 
bodies,  jtartially  devoured  by  the  jackals,  lying  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  these  edifices.  But  the  subject  of  the  Thugs,  and  that 
of  the  real  aboriginal  race  of  India,  xvill  be  briefly  discus.sed 
hereafter.  " 


KINGDOM  OF  CABUL. 


While  the  Engli.sh  w'ere  extending  their  empire  in  the  east, 
Bonaparte  had  become  emperor  of  France ;  and  although  that 
great  potentate  xvas  sensible  that  the  last  remains  of  French 
influence  in  India  had  been  annihilated  Jry  the  fall  of  Tippoo, 
yet  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  restore  it,  and  with  that  view 
sent  an  embassy  in  1 808  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  it  xvas 
favourably  received  'by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Futteh  Ali 
Shah.  This  movement  induced  the  British  government  t  i 
send  a  mission  to  Persia  to  negotiate  a  treaty  by  which  the 
•  Forbes.  . 
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forts,  geiicrally  destitute  of  furniture,  and  of  all  that,  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  is  necessary  to  insure  even 
u  moderate  degree  of  comfort.  The  Afghans  of  the  plains 
cultivate  tlie  laud,  and  the  Khan  takes  a  share  of  the  produce 
as  rent ;  but  the  peasants  are  not  his  vassals,  nor  has  he  any 
more  authority  over  tliein  than  a  Scottish  laird  has  over  his 
tenantry.  If  he  possess  flocks  and  herds,  they  are  kept  at 
distant  pastures,  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  who  dwell  in 
tents,  and  form  a  numerous  class  of  tire  population. 

Tlie  present  city  of  Candahar  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  and 
was  the  seat  of  government  during  liis  reign,  when  it  was  a 
rich  and  populous  capiial.  It  is  a  regularly  built  town,  with 
four  wide  ba/;aars,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  where  they  form 
a  handsome  market-place,  which  is  covered  with  a  dome,  and 
one  of  them  leads  to  the  palace  or  citadel,  where  the  king 
chiefly  resided.  As  long  as  the  court  was  held  at  Cand.ihar, 
most  of  the  great  Khans  had  houses  in  that  city,  and  its  trade 
flourishe  I  in  proportion  to  the  wealtli  and  consequence  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  but  when  Timur  removed  tlie  seat  of  government 
to  Cabul,  Candahar  became  a  town  of  secondary  importance. 

The  true  Afghans  never  engage  in  trade.  All  the  shop- 
keepens,  arti  fleers  and  merchants  are  of  other  nations,  many 
of  them  Hindus,  who  pay  a  small  tax  for  the  privilege  of  exer¬ 
cising  their  several  professions,  and  observing  the  customs  of 
their  religion,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  exhibiting  their  idols  in  public  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  restriction,  no  Hindu  festivals  are  held  in  Afghanistan. 

During  the  vigorous  government  of  Ahmed  Shah,  regular 
courts  of  justice  were  held  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Cabul,  and 
tliey  were  kept  in  order  by  an  eflicient  police ;  but  the  country 
has  suffered  so  much  since  that  time,  from  the  effects  of  civil 
war,  and  tlie  want  of  a  ]iowerful  head,  that  all  these  good 
regulations  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cabul 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  that  great  prince  with 
M  bom  it  rose,  and  with  tvhom  it  fell.  ^ 

Ahmed  Shah  died  in  1773.  He  was  indisputably  a  brave 
and  powerful  priiiC9,_fitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
empire.  His  territory  comprehended  Catidahar,  Cabul,  Cixsh- 
mere,  and  Khorasan.  The  conquest  and  plunder  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  was  his  favourite  object.  Inclusive  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 
D'^hi  in  fhe  year  1737,  in  '  umpany  of  the  Persian  Nadir 
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Shah  he  visited  India  seven  times,  but  without  being  able  to 
make  any  lasting  imjn-essiou  on  ti  at  country.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Timur  Shah,  a  jjrince  of  little  enterprise  or  military 
skill.  It  is,  however,  affirmed  tliat  he  could,  at  one  period, 
assemble  200,000  men  under  arms,  that  he.  had  some  Sepoys 
disciplined  after  our  model,  and  clad  in  our  fashion  in  British 
manufactures.  Tlie  trade  in  the  necessary  articles  of  clotJiing 
was  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Sinde,  up  the  Indus,  and  by  its 
branches  onward  towards  Cabul.  The  obedience  of  very 
considerable  portions  *of  the  country  was  but  doubtful  and 
precarious,  but  tire  dominions  of  this  Afghan  sovereign  of  the 
Patan  race  and  dynasty  extended  eight  hundred  miles  in 
length,  their  breadth  being  much  less.  The  province  of 
Cabul  was  then  considered  the  most  fertile  he  was  possessed 
of.  It  was  generally  described  as  a  region  highly  favoured 
l)y  nature  and  very  much  diversified,  being  made  up  of  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  eternal  snows,  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
and  of  easy  ascent,  ricli  plains,  and  stately  forests,  ind  all 
these  brightened  and  enlivened  by  innumerable  streams  of 
water,  many  picturesque  and  romantic  rapids-,  and  not  a  few 
magnificent  and  sonorous  cataracts.  It  was  said  to  produce 
within  itself  every  article  necessary  to  luirnan  life,  together 
with  the  most  delicate  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers.  Of  the 
city  of  Cabul,  the  capital,  Indian  writers  spoke  in  terms  of 
rapture  :  its  situation  was  no  less  pleasant  and  salubrious  tlian 
romantic;  the  proximity  of  the  ilindu  Kush,  or  Indian  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  its  snow-clad  ridges,  affected  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  and  caused  agreeable'  changes  of  weather ;  it 
enjoyed  a  most  wholesome  air,  bracing  and  delicious  to  those 
who  came  up  from  the  burning  plains  of  Hindustan,  and  it 
!tad  within  its  reach  the  fruits  and  other  products  both  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zone.  jSIixed  with  the  Afghan  popula¬ 
tion  were  many  Persians  and  Tartars;  and  tliese  people  were 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  many  parts  of  tlie  kiiagdom  ; 
they  willingly  engaged  as  regular  soldiers,  and  Timur  Shah 
greatly  preferred  them,  as  they  were  more  humble,  docile,  and 
steady  than  the  Afghans.  The  government  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  continued  to  be  perfectly  feudal :  the 
country  was  divided  into  districts,  which  were  severally  ruled 
hv  distinct  cWefs,  at  solute  iji  authority,  and  independent  ol 
■he  lord-paramount,  excepting  in  some  cases,  in  which,  by 
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certain  tenures,  military  aids  were  established.  Yet  there 
was  in  reality  little  security  for  these  military  aids  except  in 
the  good  will  of  the  chiefs.  If  conciliated  and  pleased,  or  if 
tempted  by  a  sure  prospect  of  booty,  these  heads  of  clans,  who 
in  many  respects  resembled  our  ow'n  highlanders,  armed  them¬ 
selves  and  their  retainers,  took  the  field,  and  followed  the  king 
of  Cabul  or  his  lieutenants  ;  if  these  friendly  feelings  and 
these  attractions  were  wanting,  they  remained  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  own  mountains.  There  were  times  when  Timur 
Shah  could  attract  to  his  standard  50,000  mountaineers,  all 
mounted,  armed,  clad,  and  otherwise  equipped  at  their  own 
expense  ;  there  were  other  times  when  he  could  not  collect  so 
many  as  500  round  his  standard  of  war.  The  whole  race, 
however,  was  very  excitable  on  one  point ;  they  were  all  de¬ 
vout  or  fanatical  Mussulmans,  and,  at  any  season^  a  very 
eloquent,  earnest  and  active  dervish  could  rouse  them  to  arms 
and  drive  them  through  the  Kyber  or  Bolau  pass,  to  make  a 
holy  war  against  the  Ghiaour  dwelling  in  Sinde,  the  Punjaub, 
or  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Indus.  They  are  generally  of 
the  Sunnee  sect  of  Mohammedans,  and  differ  in  every  way  from 
the  Persians.  They  are  above  all  things  impatient  of  rule  and 
control.  Even  the  authority  of  the  native  chief  over  his  clan 
seems  to  be  in  most  cases  very  limited  and  uncertain.  Not 
only  have  they  given  great  trouble  to  the  English,  but  they 
have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  ruling  power  in  India  : 
the  jVIogul  emperors,  whose  first  territory  was  Afghanistan, 
could  never  keep  in  order  the  Afghan  tribes,  bordering  on 
India;  and  the  most  powerful  of  these  inonarchs  had  more 
trouble  from  petty  clans  about  I’eshawur  than  from  all  the 
rest  of  their  subjects  put  together.  Many  of  these  Afghans 
are  always  ready  to  serve  as  mercenaries  under  any  one.  but, 
un]e.ss  the  difference  of  pay  be  very  great,  they  prefer  march¬ 
ing  and  fighting  under  the  crescent.  The  Belochee.s,  of  whom 
so  much  has  been  heal'd  in  our  late  wars  and  in  the  Sinde 
campaigns  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  inhabit  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Afghanistan,  and  seem  to  be  a  different  people, 
smaller  and  darker,  aixd  having  in  their  habits  and  ways  more 
of  the  Arab  of  the  desert  than  of  the  Afghan  of  the  mountains. 
These  Belochees  are  described  by  a  recent  English  writer  as  a 
jnirely  nomadic  race,  reluctant  to  take  regular  military  ser¬ 
vice,  but  always  ready  for  a  foray,  or  any  thieving  and  plan- 
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tier.  A  great  many  of  them  are  settled  throughout  Western 
India,  in  the  professions  of  camel  drivers,  brigands,  and 
thieves.  Timur  Shah,  though  at  no  time  i,uite  safe  on  his 
throne  at  Cabul,  was  ambitious,  of  possessing  a  more  absolute 
power,  and  took  measures  to  curb  the  autliority  and  license  of 
the  chiefs.  He  thus  made  enemies  of  those  chiefs  wliose 
friendship  had  been  the  main  support  of  Ahmed’s  throne. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  liave  been  disturbed  by  frequent  insurrections 
during  the  reign  of  Timur  Shah,  which  lasted  twenty  years, 
and  that  some  of  the  states  which  had  been  conquered  and 
made  tributary  by  his  father,  should  have  taken  advantage  .of 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
independence.  Among  these  was  Sinde,  a  wild,  and  in  some 
parts  a  barren  province,  ruled,  in  the  time  of  Ahmed,  by  a 
prince  of  Persian  origin  named  Abdoolnubbee,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  tyranny,  was  deposed  soon  after  tlie  accession 
of  Timur,  to  whom  he  fled  for  protection, 

The  revolution  that  depri^-ed  Abdoolnubbee  of  his  princi¬ 
pality,  was  effected  by  tlie  Talpoores,  a  W'arlike  tribe,  who 
constituted  the  military  population  of  the  country,  and  have 
kept  possession  of  it  ever  since,  subject  to  the  king  of  Cabul ; 
for  Timur,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  restore  the  deposed 
sovereign,  accepted  tlie  submission  of  the  rebels,  and  consented 
to  invest  their  chief  with  the  government,  on  condition  that 
he  should  continue  to  par  the  customary  tribute  ;  which  he 
pi'onriscd  to  do.  Some  time  afterwards,  three  brothers  agreed 
to  divide  the  country  amongst  them  ;  and  it  was  long  go¬ 
verned  by  three  military  chiefs,  who  received  their  investiture 
from  the  king  of  Cabul  and  ruled  in  his  name,  under  the 
title  of  Ameers,  or  commanders  of  Sinde.  Their  numbers 
have  since  increased  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late, 
war  in  India,  the  jirovincc  was  found  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  principalities,  of  which  every  chief  bore  the  title  of 
Ameer,  and  w'as  a  nfllit.ary  despot. 

The  death  of  Timur  Shah,  which  took  place  in  179.3.  was 
followed  by  a  civil  war  ;  for  as  there  was  no  fixed  rule  of 
succe.ssioti  wdth  regard  to  the  throne,  several  of  his  .sous  came 
forward  ns  claimants,  the  fourth  of  whom,  Shah  Zeman. 
having  the  stronge-st  party  among  the  Sirdars,  was  iiroclaimed. 
and  iilac'  d  by  force  on  the  throne.  It  i.s  said  that  hi.,  .sncces,- 
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was  owing  to  liis  mollier,  who  gained  the  support  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Klian,  the  father  of  the  grand  vizier,  by  sending  to  him 
her  veil  ;  an  expedient  sometimes  aOopted  by  females  of  high 
rank,  when  they  would  implore  the  aid  of  him  to  whom  the 
token  is  sent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  feeling  allied 
to  a  spirit  of  chivalry  existed  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  knights 
were  not  wanting  to  fight  in  a  lady's  cause. 

The  ceremony  of  Zeman’s  coronation  was  no  sooner  over, 
than  an  ambassador  arrived  at  Cabul  from  Tippoo  Saib,  who 
offered  splendid  bribes  to  the  new-  itionarch,  to  induce  him  to 
join  in  the  wars  against  the  English  ;  but  Zeman  had  plenty 
of  employment  at  home,  for  several  of  his  brothers  were  in 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  the  throne,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Cashmere  was  in  rebellion.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  wars  that  ensued  among 
the  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Prince  Mahmud,  was  defeated  in 
battle  ;  and  another.  Prince  Humayim,  was  made  captive, 
deprived  of  sight,  and  put  in  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Mahmud,  after  wandering  about  in  exile  for  some  time, 
attended  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  was  induced  to  return 
by  the  news  of  a  rebellion,  headed  by  the  famous  Futteh 
Khan,  which  ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Sliah  Zeman,  whose  eyes  were  put  out, 
according  to  the  barbarous  practice  so  common  among  the 
eastern  nations. 

The  brief  reign  of  Mahmud  was  marked  by  the  anarchy 
that  usually  attends  the  success  of  a  military  adventurer,  and 
in  less  than  three  years,  be  was  deposed  by  his  brother,  Shuja- 
ul-Mulk,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Cabul  in  the  year  1803. 
Shah  Zeman  was  immediately  released,  and  has  ever  since 
lived  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government. 

Shah  Shnja  maiuttiined  the  sovereignty  during  the  sjtace  of 
six  years,  but  he  had  not  ability  sufficient  to  restore  order  to 
the  state,  or  power  to  the  government,  V'hich  was  so  weak, 
that  every  discontented  chief  was  able  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
knowing  that,  in  case  ofi.failure,  he  could  escape  punishment 
by  seeking  shelter  in  the  midst  ol  his  clan.  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  these  was  Futteh  Khan,  He  was  a  powerful  chief 
of  the  Durani  tribe,  and  his  influence  might  have  supporte<I 
Shuja  on  the  throne,  if  that  monarch  had  been  wise  eno;  gii  to 
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have  secured  his  friendship  by  granting  him  certain  appoint¬ 
ments  that  had  been  held  by  his  father ;  but  this  favour  was 
refused,  and  the  indignant  chief  retired  from  court,  and 
offered  his  services  to  Mahmud,  the  ex-king,  who,  by  his  aid, 
was  in  a  few  months  restored  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  and 
Shah  Shuja  was  oldiged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  seek  safety 
in  the  British  dominions. 

It  was  just  before  the  dethronement  of  this  ill-fated  monarch 
that  the  English,  as  before  stated,  having  some  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend  an  invasion  of  the  Frencli  by  the  way  of  Persia,  sent 
a  mission  to  Cabul,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  government 
of  that  country  to  oppose  such  an  attempt,  if  it  should  be 
made.  When  the  emba.ssy  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  1809, 
Shah  Shuja,  who  had  already  commenced  the  war  with  his 
brother  Mahmud,  was  holding  his  court  at  Peshawur,  a 
wealthy  and  populous  city  of 
Cabul,  situated  in  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  studded  with 
villages,  orchards,  and  mul¬ 
berry  groves.  Like  other  ori¬ 
ental  cities,  Peshawur  is  a  busy, 
crowded  place,  with  narrow- 
streets,  full  of  shops,  and 
thronged  with  men  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  in  every  variety  of  cos¬ 
tume. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
till.-',  and  other  towns  of  Cabul, 
is,  that  wheel  carriages 
not  being  used  in  that 
country, the  ladies  ride 
on  horseback  in  the 
stri'ets,  wrapped  in  a 
thick  white  veil ;  and 
as  they  sit  on  their 
horses  in  the  same 
fasliion  as  gentlemen, 
they  always  wear  a  huge  jiair  of  white  cotton  boots  when 
riding.  In  general  the  women  of  the  country  appear  to  Iw 
fiiir,  well  made,  and  altogrther  well  favoured.  They  owe 
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llie.se  advantages  to  the  race  from  which  they  derive  their 
origin,  and,  no  doubt,  still  more  to  the  climate  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  they  inhabit.  The  ladies  of  the  rich  and  g^reat 
liave  frequently  complexions  as  fair  as  any  that  are  seen  in  our 
northern  climate  ;  their  hair  and  eye.s  are  usually  as  black  as 
those  of  the  Persians,  but  light  brown  hair,  and  blue  or  grey 
eyes  are  far  from  being  raritie.s.  Many  authors  unhesitatingly 
attirm  that  the  Afghans  are  of  .Jewish  origin,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  claim  a  descent  from  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  that 
thej’^  have  a  great  deal  of  .Jewish  feature.  According  to  Sir 
W.  Jones,  the  be.st  Persian  authorities 'coincide  with  them  in 
their  account  of  their  origin.  I  his  learned  writer  furthu  rays 
that  many  of  their  lamilies  are  distinguished  by  tlie  names  c>f 
.Jewish  tribes  ;  and  Sir  John  iNIalcolm  states,  that  this  Jewish 
origin  is  claimed  for  the  Afghatis  bytiearly  all  the  Mohammedan 
writers,  and  that  he  himself  po.ssessed  a  genealogical  table,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that  all  the  principal  famine's 
of  Afghanistan  were  lineal,  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Israel.  Not  to  mention  other  authorities,  Mr.  Chamber- 
land,  a  resident  missionary,  assures  us,  that  “  .Many  of  the 
.'\  fghans  are  undoubtedly  of  the  race  of  Abraham.”  The  cool 
air  of  the  mountains  must  have  changed  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  men  as  well  as  that  of  the  women,  for  generally  they 
have  colour  in  their  cheeks,  and  their  complexion  is  a  ruddy 
olive.  Whatev'er  their  origin — and,  for  ourselves,  we  ate  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  element  must  have  been  very 
much  mixed — they  are  indisputably  a  fine  race.  Their  love 
of  an  unruly  independence  is  their  predominant  passion.  One 
of  their  chiefs  exclaimed:  “We  are  content  with  discord,  we 
are  content  with  alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but  we 
will  never  be  content  with  a  master.”  We  need  not  tell  any 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  mournful  history  of  oitrwar  in  the 
country,  that  they  are  savagely  and  implacably  vindictive : 
they  look  upon  revenge  a.s  the  highest  v  irtue,  and  the  holiest 
duty.  Their  internal  i'eud.s  are  of  the  most  deadly  character. 
Among  them  there  are  few  men  of  aiiV  station  who  are  not 
obliged  to  be  continaaily  on  the  watch  for  their  lives  ;  and  in 
every  village  may  be  seen  men  wliose  constant  habit  it  is  to 
wear  armour  as  a  protection  against  the  sudaen  assaults  of 
their  private  foes.  Many  of  them  never  quit  their  houses — 
not  even  to  go  to  the  mosque — without  being  attended  by 
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armed  retainers.  If  a  father  fall,  the  son  must  avenge  his 
death,  or  be  he.d  as  infamous ;  if  a  brother,  the  surviving 
brother,  or  the  cousin,  or  some  one  nearest  of  kin  must  have 
blood  for  blood.  As  among  the  fierce  Sclavojiic  tribes  of, 
Monte-Negro  the  mother  keeps  the  blood-stained  shirt  or  tunic 
of  lier  husband,  and  frequently  displays  it  to  her  young  son  to 
stimulate  his  vengeance  and  his  courage,  and  to  remind  him 
that  he  must  slay  the  slayer  of  his  father  so  soon  as  he  is  old 
and  strong,  and  skilful  enough,  Mr.  Mounstuart  Elpliiustone, 
and  every  other  rvell-informed  traveller,  has  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  curious  points  of  resemblance,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  of  absolute  parallelism  between  tlie  habits  of  these 
Oriental  mountaineers,  and  those  of  the  old  higliland  clans: 
Many  of  their  superstitions  are  identical :  the  Gholee  Bea- 
baum,  or  Afghan  demon  of  the  desert,  is  the  same  as  the  Bod- 
dach  of  the  highlanders,  who  “  walked  the  heath  at  midnigJif, 
itnd  at  noon.”  The  ordinary  mode  of  divination  among  the 
Afglians  is  by  examining  the  marks  in  the  blade-bone  of  a 
sheep  held  up  to  the  light,  and  this  is  precisely  the  mode 
which  used  to  be  adopted  by  the  highlanders.  Other  in¬ 
stances  of  close  resemblance  have  been  mentioned  by  English 
writers,  and,  no  doubt,  many  more  might  be  discovered  by 
any  curious  investigator  if  he  could  live  long  in  the  country^, 
visit  the  remote  glerts,  acquire  the  language,  and  associate  with 
the  people. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  embassy  to  Cabul,  thi; 
court  was  held  with  great  splendour.  Wiieu  the  ambassador 
was  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  found  the  king  seated  on  a 
superb  throne,  dressed  in  a  green  tunic  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold,  interspersed  with  precious  stones,  and  wearing 
a  breastplate  of  diamonds.  On  his  head  was  a  crown,  covered 
entirely  with  diamonds,  and  railiated  like  the  crowns  of  tlie 
ancient  kings.  He  wore  round  his  neck  several  strings  of 
large  pearls,  and  on  his  arms  bracelets  of  emeralds,  with  the 
celebrated  diamond  called  the  Kohi-Noor,  which  is  known  as 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,*  and  is  now  the  property  of  Her  ■ 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The  hall,  which  was  open  on  all 
sides,  was  supported  by  pillars,  a  fountain  played  in  its  centre, 
and  it  was  covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets,  round  the  edges 
of  which  were  small  mats,  of  silk  and  gold,  for  the  nobles  to 

*  See  AX-ipeiidix  B. 
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stand  on,  all  of  whom  were  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  the  usual 
state  dress  of  that  period  at  the  court  of  Cabul.  The  embassy 
was  most  graciously  received,  but  the  king  was  then  preparing 
to  set  out  on  the  unfortunate  campaign  that  ended  in  liis  loss 
of  the  crown,  and  as  the  British  government  was  not  inclined 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  embassy  returned  to 
India. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Shah  Shiija,  having  been  defeated,  fled 
from  his  kingdom,  and,  after  many  misfortunes,  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  English,  who  granted  a  pension 
for  his  support,  and  allowed  him  to  reside  at  the  frontier  town 
of  Loodiana.  Mahmud  again  took  possession  of  the  throne, 
but  the  government  was  left  to  the  chief  minister,  Futteh 
Khan,  who  ruled,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  ir  the  name 
of  the  king.  By  the  aid  of  the  powerful  chief,  Euiijoet  Singh, 
wlio  had  lately  established  a  new  kingdom  in  tfie  Punjab, 
Futteh  Khan  recovered  the  province  of  Cashmere,  and  also 
gained  a  victory  o\'er  the  Persians,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Herat, 
to  enforce  a  demand  of  tribute  made  by  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
But  the  successful  vizier  sullied  his  victory,  and  accelerated 
his  own  ruin,  by  plundering  the  palace,  and  even  the  harem  of 
the  governor,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  king  ;  on  which  Prince 
Kamran,  Mahmud’s  eldest  son,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  oflfered 
to  his  uncle,  caused  Futteh  Khan  to  be  imprisoned,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  sight ;  and,  soon  afterward.s,  he  was  put  to  death,  by 
command  of  the  ungrateful  monarch  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  throne. 

The  death  of  the  vizier  threw  the  whole  country  into  con¬ 
fusion,  for  Mahmud  was  again  deposed,  and  a  series  of  ware 
followed,  which  terminated  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
into  several  petty  principalities,  of  which  the  most  important, 
that  of  Cabul,  was  seized  by  Dost  Mohammed,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  vizier,  Futteh  Khan.  ' 

The  usurpation  of  this  prince  was  the  cause  of  the  late  war 
in  Afghanistan,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  British'  Governor- 
General  w'ith  a  view  of  restoring  the  Exiled  monarch,  Shah 
Shuja,  to  his  throne but  other,  and  more  important  events 
that  occurred  in  India  during  the  long  interval  between  the 
flight  of  Shuja  and  his  restoration,  now  claim  attention,  and 
will  be  related  under,  what  may  almost  be  termed,  the  reigns 
of  the  British  Governors  of  India. 
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HE  Governor-General  of  India  lield  li 
*  '  ''  of  a  sovereign  pri 

lli  '  ,  i'li^  Calcutta,  where  a  magnificent  palace  li 

!>'  1  y  V,  <  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Tin 

sive  plain,  in  the  front  of  which  this 
was  eifcfcd,  was  adorned  with  a  grea 
ber  of  handsome  detached  mansions, 
ire  the  residences  of  llie  principal  Englisli  fumili 
ire  placed  in  the  midst  of  large  gardens.  Tlie  c 
;<)  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved ;  or,  it  may  I 
at  a  new  city  had  been  added  to  the  old  one.  The  la 
lied  the  Black,  or  native  town,  nhile  the  new  part  ’ 
igui.siied  as  the  European  quarter,  and  con.si.sled 
eels,  and  squares,  formed  of  elegant  buildings,  nio 
:;hi,‘d  from  each  other,  but  having  a  communication  1; 
rraecs,  and  being  shaded  by  a  variety  of  liixuriaii 
itwecn  tlie  Black  town  and  the  European  quarter  wei 
rellings  in  the  eastern  style,  built  ivithin  inclosed  con 
liabited  chiefly  by  wealthy  merchants,  some  of  whoi 
tives  of  Bengal,  others  Barsces,  or  Armenians.  Be.s 
iverriment  house,  the  new  town  boastt  d  of  several  oi 
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public  buildings,  among  which  were  two  large  cliiirches,  a 
town-house,  and  a  court-house,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
a  theatre  ;  and  Calcutta  had,  in  a  short  time,  become  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  gay,  and  populous  capital. 

Many  vague  and  not  a  few  incorrect  notions  exist  in 
Europe  as  to  the  climate  and  seasons  of  India.  These,  as  we 
liave  already  said,  vary  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  the  climate  of  Madras  differing  from  that  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  the  climate  of  Bombay  differing  from  that  of 
Madras.  We  have  not  s]iace  to  give  the  peculiaritie.«  or 
marked  feaiui  es  of  the  capital  of  all  the  three  presidencies,  but 
we  extract  from  tlie  work  of  an  old  resident  a  clear  and  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  the  climate  of  Calcutta. 

“  It  would  be  useless  to  characterise  the  seasons  by  names, 
which,  familiar  to  the  European  reader,  would  be  asso¬ 
ciated  by  him  witli  characteristics  in  no  u  ay  belonging  to  the 
seasons  of  India.  To  talk  of  a  Calcutta  ‘summer’  would  be 
to  include  the  whole  year ;  to  speak  of  its  autumn  would  he 
absurd,  for  its  trees  are  nei'er  denuded  of  leaves ;  spring  would 
be  equally  unmeaning,  when  vegetation  blossoms  in  every 
montli ;  and  winter  is  there  unknown.  All  that  can  be  said 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  similarity  is,  that  being  in  the  same 
northern  heinispiiere,  its  times  of  greatest  cold  and  heat  occur 
nearly  at  the  same  periods  of  the  year  as  in  Europe. 

“  Yet  Calcutta  has  its  seasons,  and  those,  too,  of  characters 
most  marked.  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
are  its  cold  season  ;  hlarch,  April,  and  May,  its  hot  season  ; 
June,  July,  and  August,  its  rainy  season  ;  and  September  and 
October  its  steamy  period.  But  I  will  trace  the  peculiarities 
of  each  mouth  in  detail. 

“  January  is  by  far  the  coldest  of  the  months  in  Calcutta, 
the  thermometer  often  being  as  low  as  53°  at  sunrise,  while 
89°  8"  is  its  maximum  at  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  namely, 
about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  barometer  usually 
varies  between  30,090  and  29,834  inches. 

“  Thanks  to  the  emulation  excited  antong  the  native  mallees 
(gardeners)  by  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Agri-Horticul- 
tural  Society,  the  bazaars,  if  visited  at  sunrise,  will  be  found  at 
this  season  of  the  year  abundantly  supplied  with  very  line 
vegetables. 

‘‘  Peas,  cauliflowers,  equal  to  any  produced  in  England;  cab- 
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bag««,  and  turnips,  the  latter  never  good ;  carrots,  often 
e\oellent,  too  frequently  stringy  ;  potatoes  in  abundance,  but 
small,  brought  from  Chirali  Poonjee  and  otlier  hill-district.s  ; 
jams;  a.-paragus,  small  and  ill-flavoured ;  cucumbers,  .small, 
but  in  endless  abundance;  celery,  small,  and  raised  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  lettuces  ;  onions,  magnificent  in  size  and  of  the  mildest 
flavour ;  kidney- beans,  red-beet,  knoll-kole  (turnip-rooted  cab¬ 
bage),  of  great  excellence.  The  supply  is  endless  of  kutclioo, 
seem,  and  brinjalls,  native  vegetables,  which  are  rather  insipid, 
and  the  rind  of  tlie  last-named  abounding  in  gallic  acid. 

“  Of  fruits,  plums,  ’pine-apples,  guavas,  tipparahs,  loquats, 
oranges,  plantains,  pumple-noses  (shaddocks),  and  a  few  otirer.s 
of  les-s  note  may  be  obtained  at  prices  ludicrously  low,  aci  ord- 
ing  to  our  European  experience.  Thus,  the  finest  pine-apples 
are  purchased  for  about  an  anna,  equivalent  to  tliree  half-pence 
English.  These  are  consequently  employed  for  ihe  rao.st 
common  table-purpose.s,  and  pine-apple  sauce  with  goose,  and 
dumi>liiigs  of  tlie  same  delicious  fruit,  are  ordinary  dishes. 

I  must  oltserve,  that  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  the  cucumber  is  giown  in 
fields  of  many  acres  in  extent.  Being  one  of  the  most  favour¬ 
ite  eilibles  of  the  native.*,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  .strictly 
guarded ;  and  the  little  reed-hut,  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  for 
the  watchman’s  shelter,  looks  so  solitary  and  foiiorii,  that  in  an 
instant  the  mind  reverts  to  the  Scripture  jiortraiture  of  desola¬ 
tion,  resembling  it  to  ‘  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.’ 

“  ‘  February  fill-dyke’  is  not  the  characteristic  of  that  month, 
as  it  is  in  England  ;  I'or  in  India,  during  its  early  days,  the 
cold  weather  is  closing,  and  gradually  passes,  as  its  days  come 
to  an  end,  into  that  which  is  emphatically  called  ‘  the  hot  .season.’ 

“  In  Calcutta  the  average  temperature  of  the  mouth  is  about 
72°  5",  the  maximum,  during  a  series  of  years,  being  82°  and 
the  mininutm  63°.  'Ihe  atmospheric  pressure  is  much  more 
equable,  the  maximum  height  of  the  barometer  being  30,066 
inuJies,  and  minimum  29,953  inches.  With  such  a  tempera- . 
ture  it  is  startling  td  English  ears  to  learn  that  February  is 
numbered  among  the  cold  montlis  of  Hindostan,  for  that  tem¬ 
perature  i.s  as  high  as  that  of  the  hottest  of  the  English  sum 
iner  months. 

“  It  will  also  seem  extraordinary  that  the  cooler  season  oi 
India  is  that  which  usually  is  most  disagreeable  to  Europeans, 
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especially  those  who  are  in  rle'icate  health,  or  have  been  long 
resident  in  India.  Accustomed  to  a  constant  and  most  pro- 
fii.se  determination  of  moisture  to  the  skin,  (his  cold  season, 
causing  a  complete  revulsion,  occasions  more  unhealthiness 
than  any  other  season,  and  a  dry  irritable  state  of  the  snrface 
that  is  indescribably  unpleasant.  Tlie  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  i.s  felt  most  acutely,  so  as  to  render  fire  agreeable,  and, 
indeed,  promotive  of  health  ;  for  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
rendered  so  sensitive  of  cold,  that  warm  as  it  would  appear  to 
any  one  removed  suddenly  from  Great  Britain  to  Calctitta, 
yet  to  the  old  Indian  it  is  peculiarly  distressing.  ‘  I  can  bear 
the  chilling  blasts  of  Caledonia,’  said  a  Scotchman,  ‘but  this 
cold  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  it !  ’”  * 

I’his  cold  is  not  only  v('ry  uncomfortable  but  is  also  very 
prejudicial  to  health,  tiie  trausition  from  heat  being  so  violent. 

( Jld  Anglo-Indians  say  that  it  is  not  the  hot  but  the  cold  w'ea- 
ther  tliat  kills  new  comers,  and  they  caution  strangers  to  be 
very  careful  when  the  waim  weather  ceases. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  fruit  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
kets  of  Calcutta  continue  to  offer  small  W'ate; -melons,  custard- 
apple.-i,  inulberries,  gourds,  and  ghirkins.  Though  of  frugal 
life,  tiie  Hindus  have  very  fasts :  festivals  being  much 
more  common  among  them.  (i)ne  of  their  very  rare  fasts 
occur  in  this  month;  it  is  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage 
of  the  god  Shi\  a,  and  is  called  the  Seebo  Rattree..  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  popular  account,  this  is  the  origin  of  the  austere 
anniversary: — Shiva,  being  asked  by  his  wife  what  would 
please  him  most,  answered,  “  to  hold  a  fast  on  this  day.”  The 
wife  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  as  she  was  never  afterwards 
unfortunate  or  unhappy,  the  Hindus  fast  in  the  persuasion.^ 
that  by  so  doing  they  shall  share  in  the  same  blessing.  BuG' 
the  Seebo  Rattree  is  very  far  from  being  a  solemn  aifeir; 
those  w  ho  stricdy  observe  the  injunction  to  take  no  food,  pass 
the  whole  night,  being  sleepless  from  hunger,  in  playing  at 
cards,  dice,  and  other  games  in  use  among  them. 

March  is  a  month  of  “  many  weathers foggy  mornings 
^.nd  bright  noon-tides;  days  of  increasing  torrid  effulgence 
‘onfrasteci,  in  fickle  variety,  with  days  of  gloom  and  heavy 

*  '  The  Stranger  in  India  ;  or  Three  Yeai-s  in  Calcutta.’  By  George 
tV.  Johnson,  Esq.  London,  1843.  We  reoojnraend  these  two  compact 
volumes  as  containing  useful  information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
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rain ;  and  the  month  usually  closes  wtli  the  Imrly-bmlj 
of  storms,  proceeding-  invariably  from  the  quarter  to  u  liicli 
they  owe  the  title  of  North  -  IFeslers.  These  are  announced 
by  dense  volumes  of  dust  -ivliich  overspread  the  whole  city.  So 
thick  are  these  clouds  of  flying  sand  that  very  often  no  object 
can  be  .seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yaids ;  and,  urged 
along  as  they  arc  by  the  violent  gale  tvliiclt  raise.s  them,  they 
penetrate  into  every  corner:  the  interior  of  tlie  houses  are  not 
exempt  from  tiieir  visit;  they  soon  cover  the  floor,  the  furni¬ 
ture,  and  everything  else  with  their  red  and  gritty  particles ; 
and  these  attaching  to  the  moisture,  ever  upon  the  skin  in 
India,  proiluce  irritation  and  great  discomfort.  The  only 
remedy  i.s  to  be  constantly  washing  and  bathing.  But  the  mo.st 
prevalent  winds  are 'from  tlie  south  and  south-west.  The 
monsoon  from  the  .south-west  fairly  sets  in  in  March,  and 
continues  without  cessation  till  October.  It  is  at.  the  height  of 
its  violence  in  May  and  June,  when  the  navigation  down  the 
bay  of  Bengal  is  rendered  slow,  unpleasant,  and  very  often 
dangerous.  Tho.se  violent  influxes  of  tlie  title,  known  by  the 
name  of  bores,  are  greatest  during  the  reign  of  the  south-we.^^t 
monsoon,  but  they  occur  only  during  the  highest  or  alternate 
spring  tides.  Tliis  monsoon  is  often  a  terrible  enemy,  but  it  is 
also,  and  always,  a  valuable  friend.  Its  strong  wind,  continn- 
irig  as  it  does  throughout  the  hot  season,  is  highly  conducive 
to  tlie  prevention  of  disea.se  in  Calcutta,  for,  were  the  air  stag¬ 
nant  at  that  .season,  it  would  Ixs  productir  e  of  fevei'  and  otlier 
disorders  arUing  from  the  malaria  or  putrid  miaisma  of  the 
swamps  and  junglc«. 

During  the  month  of  March  “  green  peas  and  lurni))s  di.s- 
appear ;  salad,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  celery  are  on  tlie  decline  ; 
asfiaragti.s  and  potatoes  are  good  ;  fi.sh  and  fruit  |)leiifiliii  ;  .  .  . 
water-melons  apfxtar  and  conliniic  iintii  the  middle  of  .bine  : 
green  mangoes  and  utirijre  niusk-nielous  are  in  tlie  ba/,aais,  as 
are  also  orarah  and  'uatercre.s.ses.”  * 

Tlie  celebrated  Hindu  fe.stival  called  IJooh/  (x-curs  during 
Starch.  This  noisy  and  ridiculous  celehration.  wliich  as 
observed  tiirougboiit  India,  is  in  lioiioiir  of  Ihegn  d  Kri.siiu.i, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  jia.ssed  Ihi.s  sea.sun  sporliiig  viilh  hi:- 
innumerable  female  attendants,  it  is  ccli-hrali-il  with  nni'  i  i- 
*  Major  Bruce’*  Calemlar,  as  (piotcd  by  Gvisyc  W.  .!i,.liii.-u.ii, 
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sal  liilarity,  or,  at  least,  with  universal  noise  and  confusion, 
and,  where  circumstances  admit,  it  is  kept  up  with  great  pomp 
and  expense.  Social  distinctions  are  levelled  while  it  lasts,  and 
a  license  of  tongue  and  of  action  is  allowed  to  all.  “It  is  like 
the  Saturnalia  of  ancient  Rome,  a  time  of  obscenity  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  At  no  other  period  of  the  year 
is  the  dull  monotonous  tomtom  heard  so  incessantly  throughout 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  ill-sounding  drum,  made 
of  parchment  stretclied  ot  er  an  earthenware  jar,  seems  to  liave 
peculiar  charms  for  the  Hindu  ear.  It  is  played  upon  by  the 
fingers,  and  accompanies  all  their  festivals,  all  their  processions, 
beaten  loudly,  but  as  destitute  of  harmotiy  as  an  old  kettle. 
To  listen  frotn  the  roof  of  a  house,  some  mile  or  two  from  the 
city,  to  the  incessant,  unchanging  sound  of  this  instrument  at 
night,  would  lead  the  liearer  to  think  that  the  tomtoniming 
was  the  noise  attendant  upon  the  action  of  some  never- 
stopping  machine,  and  would  make  a  nervous  mau  go 
frantic.”  * 

In  some  of  its  parts  the  feast  of  the  Hooly  resembles  the  Car¬ 
nival  as  held  in  Rome  and  Naples.  There  is  a  great  pelting 
in  both,  but  the  Italians  pelt  with  sugar-plums  or  plums  made 
of  challc  or  whitening,  which  break  and  cover  the  clothes  with 
white  powder,  so  that  the  weaiers  are  made  to  look  like  mill¬ 
ers,  or  like  people  wdio  had  been  working  in  a  chalk-pit; 
w'iiile  the  Hindus  bespatier  one  another  wdth  a  red  pow^der,  of 
a  colour  not  unlike  the  ruddle  w  hich  we  employ  on  our  sheep. 
This  powder,  called  phang,  is  thrown  about  in  prodigious 
quantities  :  if  you  meet  an  Hindu  bacchanal  at  this  season  you 
w  ill  find  him  with  a  garland  ofHow  ers  round  his  neckandcovered 
from  her.d  to  foot  with  phang.'  Bishop  Heber,  in  the  delightful 
and  insti  uctive  journal  of  his  travels  through  India,  has  given 
sotue  descriptions  of  this  childish  and  ridiculous  festival.  It  were 
w  ell  if  ciiiidishness  were  the  worst  attribute  of  the  Eastern 
.Saturnalia.  Many  things  in  them  must  be  subversive  more 
])arlicular]y  of  modesty  and  female  virtue^and  are  much  too  gross 
to  bear  any  description  in  plain  English,  or  any  attempt  at  .such 
description,  for  (we  rejoice  in  the  fact)  our  honest  idiom  has 
no  equivalent  for  many  of  the  Hindu  expressions,  and  no 
means  of  conveying  some  of  the  foulest  meanings.  The  passion, 
the  rage  of  the  natives  for  the  sports  of  the  Hooly  is,  how 
•*  ‘  Stranger  in  India 
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ever,  measureless  and  apparently  unabated  by  time  and  expe¬ 
rience,  except  among  tliose  who  have  become  real,  sincere 
converts  to  Christiaiiiiy.  The  passion  pervades  and  has  per¬ 
vaded  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  native 
princes,  now  possessing  the  mere  shadow  of  sovereignty,  may 
waste  their  time  in  these  sports  without  any  great  injury  to 
public  business,  but  it  was  otherwise  when  they  were  allow'ed 
really  to  rule  or  misrule  their  own  states,  and  whui  they  were 
not  dependents  but  only  allies  of  the  Britisli.  The  Great  Lord 
Clive  and  the  equally  Great  Warren  Hastings  often  found  some 
of  tlieir  most  important  measures  thtvarted  or  delaj’-ed  by  the 
long  festival  of  tlie  Ilooly,  during  which  tliese  native  rulers 
would  attend  to  no  manner  of  business,  however  pressing  and 
important  it  might  be.  Not  even  the  threat  of  an  Afghan  or 
Rohilla  invasion,  or  the  near  tramp  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
could  call  them  from  their  sporting  and  feasting, or  rouse  them  to 
a  due  sense  of  their  danger  and  the  danger  of  the  country.  On 
one  critical  occasion,  when  the  peril  was  imminent,  Clive  sent  to 
the  Court  of  the  llien  potverful  Nabob  of  Bengal,  to  conjure  him 
to  prepare  his  troops  and  get  ready  for  the  field.  His  Lord¬ 
ship’s  messengers  found  the  Nabob,  his  vizier,  his  ministers 
of  state,  iiis  generals,  and  all  his  courtiers  and  grandees  pelting- 
one  another  with  red  powder,  hooting  and  screaming,  anti 
looking  like  so  many  jack-puddings  or  clowns  come  out  of  a 
brick-kiln.  The  Nabob  was  conjured  by  Clive’s  letter  to 
leave  off  these  idle  sports,  but  he  could  attend  to  no  other 
thing  until  the  Hooly  was  over. 

April,  according  to  an  Indian  poet,  is  a  month  of  a  fiery 
sun  and  Ijcautiful  moons.  The  mean  temperature,  at  Calcutta 
is  about  85^^  4',  but  too  frequelntly  rises  to  above  110°.  It  is 
con.sidei  ed  one  of  the  least  sickly  months  of  t  he  year.  The  wind 
blows  strongly  from  the  .“ontii ;  and  yet.  if  rain  do  not  fiill,  it 
is  oppressive  rather  than  refreshing,  except  during  tlie  evening 
and  tintil  sunrise.  It  is  more  than  any  other  month  liable  tp 
the  violent  storms  called  south-westers.  In  Ai>ril  the  far- 
famed  Mangoo-fish  comes  into  season,  and  some  have  considered 
(he  ex<(uisitene8s  of  its  flavour  as  a  grand  set-off  against  the 
otlier  disagreeables  of  the  month.  Yet,  according  to  an  Anglo- 
Indian  gastronome,  the  merits  of  tlie  fish  have  been  exaggerated. 
He  says  it  is  certainly  the  best  fisli  procurable  in  India,  hut  all 
other  fish  are  little  worth,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  inferior  te 
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.ne  smelt,  wliich  it  most  nearly  resembles  of  any  of  our  English 
fish.  The  ortolan,  the  Indian  enrp,  and  one  or  two  other  de¬ 
licacies,  including  asparagus,  are  also  added  to  the  list  during 
this  month.  It  is  in  April  that  they  celebrate  the  ah.surd  and 
yet  horrible  rites  of  the  Chnrruck  l^ojah,  with  atrocities  and 
self-inflictcfl  tortures  -which  almost  exceed  belief.  Tliese, 
however,  are  gradually  on  the  decline  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that, 
V  ithout  any  legal  coercion  on  the  part  of  Government,  wiiieh 
.seldom  effects  its  object,  they  will  gradually  die  out.  They 
are  generally  celebrated  in  the  ghauts  wiliich  lead  down  to  the 
river  Ganges.  There,  only  fifteen  years  ago,  nearly  every 
Hindu  Rajah  had  a  Churruck-post  erected,  and  at  each  post  was 
to  be  seen  .swinging  a  lacerated  victim,  swinging  and  enduring 
his  torments  in  honour  of  the  god  Shiva.  Crowds  of  natives 
were  gathered  round  each  spot,  all  excited  or  half  maddened  bv 
opium  and  bhang :  boys  and  men  were  clinging  on  to  the 
rope  at  one  end  of  the  beam,  to  which  any  wretched  creature 
might  permit  himself  to  be  hooked,  and  waiting  with  wild  im- 
))atience  to  aid  in  u  billing  him  round.  At  length  some  wild¬ 
looking  man,  with  his  eyes  glaring  maniacally,  his  hair  floating 
loose  on  the  breeze,  and  every  feature,  e^'e^y  gesture  betoken¬ 
ing  the  phrenzy  of  intoxication,  would  come  forward  ;  and 
then  the  Iwstanders,  with  enthusiastic  delight,  thrust  iron 
hooks  through  tlie  flesh  of  his  loins  or  shoulders.  Before 
this  period,  however,  they  had  begun  to  relax  the  cruelty  of 
this  operation  by  pa.ssing  a  strong  handkerchief  across  his 
breast,  and  so  attaching  it  to  the  hooks  that  it  sustained  the 
cliief  weight  of  the  victim’s  body.  In  former  times  (con¬ 
sidered  by  the  fanatics  as  mucli  more  orthodox  and  pious  than 
the  present)  the  whole  u  eight  of  the  body  was  upon  the  per¬ 
forated  flesh,  and  most  frightful  wounds  were  often  produced 
in  consequence.  As  .soon  as  the  man  was  attached  to  the 
hooks,  he  was  run  up  by  the  rope  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  when  he  was  whirled  round  and  round  in  an  endless 
circle,  and  as  fast  as  the  men  and  boye  at  the  foot  of  the 
Churrnck-post  could  whirl  him.  Tlie  infatuated  wretch  con¬ 
tinued  to  wave  hi.s  hand,  as  if  to  urge  them  on  faster  and  faster, 
and  from  a  small  bag  he  scattered  fruit  upon  the  ground, 
which  was  scrambled  fi)r  by  tlie  multitude,  in  the  belief  that 
inese  Mere  imbued  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  Miould  act  as 
charms  and  blessings.  While  this  uas  in  progress  other  pool 
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wretches  maltreated  themselves,  as  usual,  by  thrusting  knives 
through  iheir  cheeks,  hooks  through  their  sides,  etc.  Money 
was  shoVered  upon  them.  Let  the  regards  be  witlidiawn,  and 
the  self-torturings  will  cease.  In  the  year  1 842  the  high  class 
and  richer  natives  in  and  about  Calcutta  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  not  to  erect  any  more  Churruck-posts. 

The  12th  of  April  is  the  New-Year’s-Day,  and  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  general  fe.stivity.  May  is  tlie  very  climax  of  the  sultry 
season.  During  this  month,  according  to  a  Sanscrit  poem,  the 
serpent  is  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  .sun,  and  rhe  ^'ery 
tiger  is  deprived  of  his  ferocity  and  strength.  In  Calcutta 
the  ntean  temperature  is  o5°  7'.  As  some  compensation,  the 
Mangoe-fi.sh  is  now  in  its  greatest  abundance  and  perfection; 
and  fruit,  comprising  pine-apples,  rose-apples,  lichees,  pome¬ 
granates,  etc.,  is  most  plentiful.  May  usually  u.sliers  in  the 
rainy  season  at  Calcutta,  but  the  floods,  and  the  deluge,  in  all 
its  force  and  perseverance,  arrive  in  the  month  of  June.  Then 
the  air  is  eoolefl  and  the  town  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed, 
so  as  to  render  out-door  exercise  grateful  and  improving  to  the 
health.  This  season  offers  ai  tichokes,  asparagus,  green  sage, 
country  radishes,  d«  arf  cucumbers,  small  red  onions,  squash, 
large  -tomatas,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  figs,  pine-apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  guavas,  shaddocks,  and  otliei’  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Two  Hindu  festivals  occur  during  June,  but  one  is 
almost  extinct  and  the  other  in  a  rapid  decline.  July^  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  oppres.sive  of  months  in  Bengal,  because,  in  addition 
to  a  temperature  little  below  that  of  the  hottest,  the  atmo.sphere 
is  super-.saturated  with  moisture.  This  combination  of  heat 
and  vapour  is  thought  to  be  the  most  trying  to  which  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  can  be  exposed.  “Anything  comparable  to  it  in 
England,”  say.s  Mr.  G.  AY.  John.son,  “  is  unknown,  cxcej)t  we 
take  the  air  of  a  brew-huuse  when  tlie  copiicr  is  lieing  enquied 
and  the  place  is  filled  with  conden.sing  steam.  Every  artude, 
of  clothing  feels  reeking;  the  .skin,  like  that  of  a  washer-" 
woman,  aj)pears  white  and  .soaked  with  clammy  moisturi! ; 
while  the  stnmgth  and  .spirits  are  borne  down  with  a  la.ssilnde 
unimaginable  by  an  uninitiated  European.  Tlu!  Ilindv;  festi¬ 
val  of  the  month  is  the  Kuth  Jattra,  in  honour  of  Juggernaut, 
one  of  the  greate.st  and,  until  of  latit  year.s,  one  of  the  most 
horrible  in  their  red  hook.  The  procession,  with  tin;  voluntary 
human  sacrifices  to  this  lascivious  god,  h:ts  been  ,so  iVeqm'nt  y 
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described  tliat  it  scarcely  needs  any  .account  at  our  handa 
Tliere  is  no  province  of  Bengal  wliicli  cannot  boast  of  its  own 
Juggernaut,  and  its  own  car  of  the  Moloch,  varying  in  height 
from  five  to  sixty  feet.  But  the  grandest  car  and  the  most 
imposing  rites  .are  celebrated  at  Chandode,  reputed  the  most 
holy  place  in  the  western  provinces  of  Plindustan — a  place 
surrounded  by  cool,  quiet  groves,  where  the  voluptuous  devo¬ 
tees  pass  their  lives  with  the  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
temples.  These  temples  or  dewals,  at  Chandode,  daily 
undergo  a  variety  of  lustrations;  not  only  do  the  priests  and 
worshippers  perform  their  frequent  ablutions,  but  the  lingam, 
the  images,  and  the  altar.s  are  washed  and  bathed vv-ith  oil,  or  with 
tvater  and  milk.  The  Bramins  are  bound  to  wash  the  great 
image  of  Juggernaut  six  times  every  day,  and  at  each  time  to 
dress  it  in  fresh  clothes.  After  the  idol  is  dressed,  fifty-six 
Bramins  attend  and  present  various  kinds  of  food.  It  is 
reported  that  in  former  times  the  quantity  of  victuals  offered 
to  all  the  idols  at  Chandode  was  quite  sufficient  to  feed  daily 
20,000  persons.  At  the  great  festival  .Juggernaut  is  carried 
ill  procession  upon  a  car  of  sixteen  wheels ;  and  the  deluded 
people  believe  that  whosoever  assists  in  drawing  it  along 
obtains  remission  of  all  his  sins,  and  that  whosoever- throws 
himseif  before  it,  and  is  crushed  by  its  ponderous  wheels, 
secures  tliereby  immortal  bliss.  J'wo  other  idols  accompany 
Juggernaut,  namely,  Bolorom  and  Shububra,  his  brotlier  and 
sister,  who  receive  equal  adoration  and  sit  upon  thrones  of  a 
height  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  The  car  is  a  stupendous 
machine,  about  sixty  feet  higli,  resting  on  its  many  wheels, 
which  deeply  indent  the  ground  as  they  slowly  revoh  e  under 
the  enormous  weight.  Attached  to  the  car  are  six  cables,  by 
which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The  throne  on  the  top  of  the 
car  is  a  sort  of  tower  witli  platforms  upon  which  stand  many 
of  the  priests.  Tlie  idol  Juggernaut  is  a  shapeless  block 
of  wood,  having  a  frightful  visage  painted  on  it  in  black  paint, 
with  a  distended  mouth  painted  a  deep  red,  as  if  bathed  in 
blood  ;  the  arms  are  of  gold,  and  the  hideous  god  is  dressed 
in  gorgeous  robes.  The  ether  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and 
yellow  colour.  Whenever  a  poor  fanatic  is  crushed  to  death 
by  the  wheels.  Juggernaut  is  said  to  smile,  and  shouts  of  joy 
and  exultation  are  raised  by  the  multitude,  who,  as  the  car 
rolls  onward,  constantly  cry,  ‘‘Joy,  Juggernaut!  Jugger- 
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nauther  Piritay  I  Hurree,  Hurrec  Bol !  ”  Not  many  years 
ago,  a  Bramiri  being  askcMi  liow  many  people  he  supposed  to 
have  b&en  present  at  the  most  numerous  festival  he  liad  e\-er 
witnessed,  replied,  “How  can  I  tell?  Who  can  count  how 
many  grains  tliere  are  in  a  liamHul  of  sand?”  But  year  by 
year  the  number  decreases,  and  the  instances  of  self-immolation 
are  now  very  rare,  if  not  quite  unknown.  From  very  remote 
tiays  tlie,  rulers  of  the  country  patronised  the  obscene,  greedy, 
and  indolent  priesis,  who  long  fattened  on  the  wretched  delu¬ 
sions  of  the  poor  people.  They  "ere  always  su|.)ported  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  the  existing  powers  ;  but  now 
that  the  British  authorities,  after  many  cautious  proceedings, 
have  ventured  to  cut  at  the  root,  their  preponderating  influence 
must  sink  into  nothingness.  An  enlightened  Hindu  has  said, 
“  d'heir  incomes  have  been  reduced,  the  prejudices  of  the 
native  population  liave  been  in  a  great  measure  shaken,  and 
the  great  Moloch  of  India  now  totters  on  his  dilapidated, 
ruined  car.” 

The  month  of  August  is  somewhat  hotter  at  Calcutta  than 
that  of.Itdy.  It  boasts  two  or  three  Hindu  festivals  j  in  one  of 
which  the  devout  besmear  their  bodies  with  clay,  butter, 
milk,  curd,  turmeric,  and  other  unctuous  and  coloured  sub¬ 
stances,  and  iu  that  state  proceed  either  to  the  Ganges  or  to 
some  neighbouring  tank  for  the  performance  of  tlie  holy 
ablution. 

In  September  the  rains  gradually  subside,  and  the  freshes 
of  the  Ganges  are  now  at  their  greatest  height.  The  waters 
of  the  river,  free  from  any  taste  of  salt  even  below  Saugor  in 
the  sea,  roll  down  like  a  mighty  flood  of  mud,  so  loaded 
with  earthy  matter  that  a  tumbler  full  will  show  a  depo.dt 
nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  water  from  which  it 
is  precipitated.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  vast  and  ever- 
shifting  shoals  of  the  Ganges,  and  for  the  sand-banks  at  its 
mouth. 

Towards  the  close  lof  October  the  cold  season,  as  it  is  styled 
in  Calcutta,  commence.?,  being  usually  ushered  in  by  stiong 
gales.  During  the  month  the  Hindus  celebrate  another  great 
festival,  called  the  Doorga  Pooja,  which,  is  marked  with 
general  hilarity,  and  an  enormous  outlay  in  idols  and  little 
images.  The  craft  of  image-making  is  still  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  in  Calcutta.  It  is  said  that  in  this  city  alone  no 
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fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  idols  are  enthroned  and 
worshipped. 

November  is  one  of  the  most  bracing  and  spirit-chee'ring  of 
the  twelve  montlis  of  the  year,  yet  in  it  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  dangerous  consequences  of  the  change.  At  sunrise 
the  thermometer  often  stands  below  and  the  mean 

temperature  does  not  exceed  74°.  This  reduction  of  heat  is 
accompanied  by  a  dry  north-easterly  wind,  which  subjects  the 
constitution  to  a  -severe  trial.  “  The  nights  and  mornings,” 
says  the  agreeable  writer  of  ‘The  Stfanger  in  India,’  “are 
accompanied  by  the  densest  tog  I  liave  ever  witnessed,  and,  as 
it  does  not  rise  many  feet  above  the  ground,  it  has  a  strange- 
appearance  to  see  the  heads  of  those  who  are  taking  their 
morning  ride  peering  above  tlie  vapour,  whibt  their  bodies  and 
the  horses  on  which  they  are  seated  are  perfectly  hidden  from 
sight.”  The  vegetable  market  begins  its  best  season  during 
this  montii.  November  has  two  Hindii  festivals,  in  one  ot 
which  (the  .Jugguddliatree,  or  the  Mother  of  the  World) 
whole  hetacombs  used  to  be  sacrificed,  and  many  animals  are 
still  slaughtered  as  offerings  to  tlie  go<ldess.  So  inConect  is 
the  general  notion  as  to  the  scruples  of  the  Biamins  in 
destroying  animal  life  on  any  occasion  !  Mr.  John.son 
describes  it  as  a  disgusting  spectacle,  equally  revolting  to 
humanity  and  common  decency,  to  behold  a  deluded  multitude 
daubed  with  mud  and  grease  and  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed 
animals,  parading  tlie  streets,  dancing  and  singing  obscene 
songs.  He  adds,  and  with  proper  emphasis  :  “  Mr.  Moore, 
when  he  talked,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan,’  of  the  holy  and 
peaceful  shades  of  the  Bramins  !  did  not  know  those  of  whom 
he  was  writing.”  But  Moore  followed  Sheridan’s  brilliant 
but  flimsy  factitious  orations,  and  Sheridan,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  men  who  got  up,  and  so  long  and  so  wickedly 
per.severed  in,  the  impeachment  of  "Warren  Hastings,  was 
grossly  ignorant  of  India,  its  different  inhabitants,  and  of  all  that 
concerned  the  immen.se  and  much-varie*l  country.  At  that 
time  tliey  were  emboldened  in  tlieir  ignorance  and  impudence 
of  a.ssertion,  as  there  were  few  or  no  popular  books  upon  India: 
and  Englishmen  at  home  — even  those  of  the  more  educated 
classes — knew  b\itdHtle  on  the  subject. 

December  is  one  of  the  months  most  friendly  and  acceptable 
to  Englishmen  in  Calcutta.  'I’he  mean  tcnqjerature  is  .-(bout 
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66°  ;  the  mornings  are  quite  cold.  Sickness  is  less  prevalent, 
and  the  average  monthly  mortality  decreases.  The  markets 
are  bet^r  supftlied  than  during  any  other  month.  No  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  cold  and  fogs  (their  ceremonies  and  revelry 
usually  occurring  at  night  and  in  the  open  air),  the  Hindus 
have  no  festival  during  December. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  succeeded  Lord  Minto  as  Go 
vernor-General  of  India,  in  1813,  and  continued  to  e.xercise 
the  vice-regal  authority  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  he 
did  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  population,  by  pro¬ 
moting  education,  projecting  and  executing  many  useful 
public  works,  and  suppressing  those  predatory  hordes  already 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Pindarries,  who  had  become 
tlie  scourge  of  the  whole  country.  The  Pindarrie  chiefs  held 
lands  in  the  dominions  of  Holkar  and  Sindia,  both  of  whom 
had  large  bodies  of  these  desperadoes  attached  to  their  armies, 
for  whose  maintenance  tiiey  had  granted  portions  of  territory 
on  feudal  tenure,  which  gave  them  a  degree  of  consideration, 
notwithstanding  their  bad  character.  They  did  not  belong 
to  any  particular  caste  or  tribe,  but  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
the  worst  of  almost  every  nation  in  India;  and,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  serv'cc  of  the  native  princes,  roamed  about 
the  country  in  large  bands,  of  from  two  to  three  thousand, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  plunder,  for  which  end,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  commit  the  most  revolting  outrages.  Some 
were  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  spears  and  matchlocks  ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  supplied  but  indifferently  with 
horses  and  arm.s  of  any  description  ;  and  every  man  de])ended 
on  his  own  resources  for  obtaining  food,  both  for  himself  and 
the  animal  on  wliich  he  rode.  'Iheir  costume  was  as  varied 
as  their  eqni])incnts  :  Imt  all  wew;  dislingnislu'd  by  a  ferocity 
of  aspect  that  corres|ionded  with  their  mode  of  life. 

d  hit  snflcrings  expcricnctd  l,y  the  Indj.less  villagers,  when 
so  unfortnnate  as  to  be  visited  by  a  ]iartv  of  these,  marandta-s, 
wi're  most  seve.re.  'I'heir  houses  w  ere  ransacked,  and  sot  on 
fire,  tlie  women  and  ehildren  wot'  ()ftcn  niiirdcre(|,  and  (h<! 
men  subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to  make 
them  confe.ss  where  they  had  concealed  eitluu-  money  or 
ornaments. 

1 'or  wuiie  years,  the  Ihiidarries  confmt^fl  their  ravages  to 
'111'  provinetts  of  Malwa,  Hajjailana,  and  lierar :  Imt  after  a 
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tiiiiL',  they  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the 
iS^zam  and  the  Peishwa,  but  still  refrained  from  visiting  the 
British  possessions.  They  were  accompanied  in  all  t^eir  ex-  id 
peditions  by  their  wives  who  rode  on  small  horses  or  camels, 
and  were  no  less  rapacious  and  cruel  than  themselves ;  and 
after  every  predatory  excursion,  they  returned  home  to  share 
the  spoils,  when  the  elephants  and  palanquins  were  given  up 
to  the  chief,  but  the  rest  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure  was  equally 
divided,  and  publicly  exposed  for  sale  at  a  kind  of  fair  held 
for  that  purpose,  where  the  women  sold  the  goods,  while  the 
men  amused  themselves  with  smoking,  knd  playing  at  various 
games.  It  is  stated,  that  these  fairs  were  always  numerously 
attended,  although  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  at 
them  was  perfectly  well  known.  At  the  time  when  the  Marqui.  e 
of  Hastings  arrived  in  India,  the  Pindarries  mustered  a  ''wce  r 
of  not  less  than  40,000  cavalry,  so  that  there  was  no  ch.  nee  ' 
of  putting  a  stop  to  their  depredations,  but  by  a  regular  war. 

What  their  numbers  really  w'ere  could  at  no  time  be  cor¬ 
rectly  estimated  :  they  varied  with  circumstances,  being 
thinned  by  failure  and  swelled  by  success.  They  offered  v 
ready  refuge  to  poverty,  indolence,  and  crime — to  all'that 
was  floating  and  unattached  in  the  then  frequently  revolu¬ 
tionised  communities  of  Central  India.  Their  bands  were 
fed  and  nourished  by  the  very  miseries  they  created,  for  those 
w  hom  they  despoiled  and  left  utterly  bare  could  think  of  no 
better  recourse  than  a  place  iu.  their  ranks,  which  might 
enable  them  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  plundering  other  people. 

'J  hey  trusted  to  the  secresy  and  suddenness  of  their  irruptions 
for  avoiding  those  who  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  countries 
they  invaded ;  and  before  a  force  could  be  brought  against 
them,  they  were  on  their  return.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in 
their  being  intangible.  If  at  any  time  pursuec^  they  made 
marches  of  extraordinary  length  by  roads  almost  impracti¬ 
cable  to  regular  troops.  “  Tlieir  horses  must  have  been  of  a 
good  breed,  and  hard  of  hoof  (they  were  mostly  bred  in  th« 
mountains  of  Upper  India),  for  they  -vl'ere  fleet,  capable  ol 
sustaining  excessive  work,  and  never  or  very  rarely  shod 
There  was  thief-logic  for  the  last  custom,  as  horseshoe' 
are  liable  to  be  broken  and  to  ^e  cast ;  and  this  obliges  the 
horseman  to  pull  up  and  lose  time,  and  even  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  a  farrier,  which  could  not  have  suited 
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i’iiidarries  flying  for  their  lives  before  British  dragoons.  A 
Bindiirrie  prisoner,  when  questioned  by  an  Englisli  officer 
why  tliey  did  not  shoe  tlieir  horses,  replied  with  a  slight  ele¬ 
vation  M  the  nostrils,  ‘  Do  you  think  I  would  trust  niy  life  to 
a  bit  of  iron  ?’  ”* 

Their  booty,  their  cattle,  and  their  families  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  region,  in  'which  they  found  protection  amid 
jungles  and  hills,  or  in  the  fastnesses  belonging  to  themselves 
or  to  those  with  whom  they  were  either  openly  or  .secretly 
connected  ;  but  no  •where  did  they  present  any  point  of 
attack  ;  and  the  defeat,  of  a  party,  the  destruction  of  one  of 
their  cantonments,  or  the  temporary  occupation  of  some  of 
their  strongholds,  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  ruin  of  an 
individual  freebooter,  whose  place  was  instantly  supplicid  by 
j)iother  generally  of  more  desperate  fortune,  and  therefore 
moi  eager  for  enterprise. + 

live  fdndarries  never  fought  when  they  could  run  away; 
tliey  considered  it  wisdom  to  plunder  and  fly,  but  folly  to 
stay  and  fight.  Even  when  acting  as  auxiliaries  with  the 
Mahrattas,  their  object  was  plunder,  not  war.  They  went  be¬ 
fore,  indeed,  but  it  was  only  by  surprise  or  in  defenceless 
pi'ovioces  ;  they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  the  scavengers  oi 
the  Ifalfrattas  ;  and  though  in  the  van,  they  had  little  more 
pretension  to  martial  conduct  and  valour  than  had  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  that  follow’ed  in  the  rear.  Their  separate  expedi¬ 
tions  w^ere  called  Lubburs,  their  leaders  Lubburiahs.  Fore¬ 
most  aniong  these  chiefs  was'  Cbeetoo,  who  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English  towards  the  end  of  1806.  His  power 
increased  so  rapidly  that  by  1811  he  had  15,000  horse  under 
his  command. J  For  several  years,  at  the  appointed  time,  a 
like  force  assembled  under  his  standard.  In  1815  while  we 
were  occupied  and  embarrassed  by  .tlie  war  in  Kepaul,  he 
crossed  thd"^Nerbuddali,  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Dec- 
can,  from  north  to  south,  and  appeared,  on  the  banks  of  ■ 
lie  Kistna  threatening  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Find- 
ng  the  Kistna  impassable,  the  freebootere  took  a  turn 
lastward,  plundering  the  countrj^  for  several  miles  along  the 
topulous  and  fertile  banks  of  the  river,  and  committing  every 
•  '  Our  Indian  Empire.’  By  Charles  Maofariane.  ^ 
f  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ‘  Memoir  of  Central  India.  ^ 
t  Chari  18- Mac farlaue,  ‘  Our  Indian  Empire.’ 
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kind  of  enormity.  On  approaching  the  frontier  of  Masuli< 
])atani,  tliey  shaped  their  course  northward,  and  returned 
along  the  line  of  the  Goda very  and  Wurda.  They  reached 
Cheetoo’s  head-quarters  with  an  immense  booty,  Md  wita 
utier  impunity.  In  the  spring  of  1816  they  again  crossed  the 
Nerbudda,  This  time  the  Company’s  territories  did  not 
escape  the  plunder  and  devastation.  Some  hundreds  of 
villages  in  the  Madras  presidency  were  ransacked  and  then 
burned.  Although  we  had  troops  scouring  the  country  in  all 
directions,  the  marauders  escaped  without  the  least  brush,  and 
they  again  got  safely  back  to  Cheetoo’g  quarters  with  an  im¬ 
mense  booty.*  Ill  the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year 
they  again  crossed  the  Nerbudda  in  great  force ;  but  this 
time  very  many  of  them  were  surprised  by  our  light  troops  or 
cut  down  by  the  wild  people  of  the  hills,  who  showed  them  no 
more  mercy  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  at  their 
hands.  They  were  always  beaten  by  the  sepoys  and  our 
native  cavalry,  no  matter  how  vast  their  own  number  or  how 
small  the  number  of  their  pursuers.  A  good  many  men  and 
officers  were  exhausted  and  invalided  by  the  exertions  re¬ 
quired  to  get  up  with  them  ;  but  very  few  were  either  killed 
or  wounded  in  actual  combat.  In  1817  Cheetoo  was  in  close 
alliance  witli  some  Mahratta  chiefs  who  had  resolved  to  try 
once  more  the  fortune  of  war  with  the  Company.  There 
were  now  times  when  mere  handfuls  of  our  troops  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  attacks  of  numerous  hosts,  and  as  much  valour  and 
skill  were  called  into  play  as  in  the  early  time  of  Lord  Clive. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Commander-in-Chief,  as  well  as 
Governor-General,  took  the  held  in  person  and  directed  the 
main  operations  of  the  campaigns.  Never  before  had  we 
moved  such  armies  in  India  :  that  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
called  the  “  Grand  Army,”  counted  40,000  fighting  men  ; 
that  of  Madras,  called  the  “  Army  of  the  Deccan,”  numbered 
70,000  fighting  men  ;  and  the  presidency  of  Bombay  fur¬ 
nished  a  third  and  n  considerable  force,  which  was  to  advance 
from  the  side  of  Guzerat.  The  Pindanries  were  headed  back 
wherever  they  attempted  to  cross  our  frontiers  or  those  of  our 
allies,  and  fierce  dissensions  broke  out  among  their  chiefs. 
They  were  soon  pressed  and  pursued  towards  their  own 
*  Heni-y  T.  Prinsop,  E?q.,  ‘Hist  of  the  Administratiou  of  the  Mar- 
qiiis  of  Hastings.’ 
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!  aunts.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  a  corps  of  the  grand  army, 
being  informed  that  Cheetoo,  the  most  adroit  of  all  the  Lub- 
burriahs^  had  fled  to  the  westward,  resolved  to  follow  him  up 
with  vigour.  A  great  MahraUa  army  interposed  between 
■Sir  .lohn  and  the  robbers,  but  it  was  soon  cut  to  pieces,  and 
Cheetoo  contiimed  his  flight,  being  deserted  by  most  of  liis 
old  followers.  Other  chiefs  were  exterminated  with  their 
bands,  and  others  submitted  and  craved  the  protection  of  tlie 
laws,  whicli  they  were  bound  to  violate  no  more.  Cheetoo, 
however,  succeeded  in  baffling  every  effort  made  to  overtake 
him.  and  lie  suddenly  re-appeared  in  Malwa.  Here  the 
Bheels  and  Grassins  were  let  loose  upon  him,  and  his  baud 
was  nearly  destroyed.  Cheetoo,  however,  escii]3ed  the  hill 
tribes,  as  he  had  so  often  evaded  the  English,  and  he  wondered 
and  .skulked  about  with  some  200  followers.  Vi'hen  in  this 
state  of  hopeless  misery  he  was  often  advised  to  surrendei-  to 
the  English  and  trust  to  their  mercy  ;  but  he  was  possessed 
by  the  idea  that  the  English  would  transport  him  beyond  the 
sea,  and  to  him  the  sea  was  more  hideous  and  dreadful 
than  death.  His  horses  were  constantly  saddled,  and  his 
men  slept  with  the  bridles  in  their  hands  ready  to  fly  at  any 
instant.  After  suffering  several  close  hunts  by  parties  seni, 
out  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Eajun,  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
valuable  adherents,  abandoned  him  and  made  his  submission. 
Yet  after  all  this,  Cheetoo  found  his  way  back  into  the  Dec- 
can.  united  himself  with  the  Arabs  and  some  of  the  fugitive.^ 
of  the  Mahratta  army,  and  renewed  his  plunder  and  devasta¬ 
tion.  But  too  many  corps  were  on  the  watch  for  him  to 
allow  him  a  chance  of  the  former  impunity  .:  his  band  was 
overtaken  and  completely  destroyed,  and  it  wa.s  clear  that  bis 
own  end  w.as  approaching.  Nothing,  however,  could  .subdue 
(IheetcMi’s  .spirit  or  induce  him  to  .surrender.  He  w-as  missed 
for  a  long  time,  uo  one  knowing  what  had  become  of  him. 
At  length,  in  Febrnarv,  1819,  his  well-known  horse  was  dis¬ 
covered  gj'azing  near  tiie  margin  of  a  forest  not  far  from  the 
fort  of  Awerghur,  sad*d!ed  and  liridled,  and  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  it  wa.s  when  C'iieetoo  had  last  been  .seen  n]ion 
it.  A  bag  of  2.')0  rupees  was  found  in  the  saddle,  togeliicr 
with  .several  seal-rings,  and  .some  letters  from  (rcacherons 
native  chiefs.  A  scijrchwas  made  in  the  (ao’cr  for  the  hotly  ; 
aii.J  at  ;h>  great  distance  from  the  horse  were  fount!  clotlios 
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clotted  with  blood,  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  lastly, 
Cheetoo’s  head  entire,  with  the  features  in  a  state  to  be  rec<^- 
iiized.  The  forest  was  much  infested  by  tigers,  and  some  of 
these  ravenous  animals  had  given  him  very  appropriate  death 
and  burial.  Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  one  who  shortly 
before  had  ridden  at  the  head  of  20,000  horse. 

With  Cheetoo  ended  the  last  of  the  Pindarries,  and  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  their  vast  lawless  associations. 
Their  name  is  now  all  that  remains  of  them,  for  the  sad  traces 
of  their  devastations  have  entirely  and  long  since  disappeared 
under  the  astablished  order,  industry,  and  good  government. 
‘‘These  freebooters,”  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  “had  none 
of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  for  they  belonged  to  all  tribes. 
They  never  had  the  pride  of  soldiers  or  of  family,  or  of 
country,  so  that  they  were  bound  by  none  of  those  ties 
which  among  many  of  the  communities  in  India  a.ssume 
an  almost  indestructible  character.  Other  plunderers  may 
arise  from  distempered  times,  but,  as  a  body,  the  Pindar- 
rios  are  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  their  very  name  is 
already  nearly  forgotten,  though  so  few  years  are  passed  since 
it  spread  terror  and  dismay  over  all  India.”  The  long  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  association  had  been  disgraceful  to  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Within  two  short  years,  the  JIarquis  of  Hastings  put 
an  end  to  it,  thus  performing  a  service  which  entitles  him  to 
tlie  higliest  honour,  and  which  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  the  people  of  India  for  many  ages  to  come. 

Immense  improvements,  and  morC'^specially  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Central  India,  were  effected  during  the  administration 
of  this  generous,  high-minded  and  right-hearted  nobleman, 
who  was  most  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Mounstuart  Elphinstone  (who  for  more  than  30  years  never 
once  quitted  the  country).  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  other  e.\- 
cellent  and  distinguished  men,  whose  merits  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  men  in  the  Company’s  service  since  the 
days  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  Malwa,  which  had  suffered  so 
much  and  so  long  from  Mahrattas,  'Pindarries,  and  other 
hereditary'  and  professional  robbers,  prosperity  was  restored 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  Tlie  roofless  and 
deserted  villages  were  once  more  covered  in  and  peopled ;  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  towns  was  surprising.  In  less 
than  four  years  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  nearly  quad- 
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rupled,  and  the  expenses  of  collection  brought  down  from  40 
to  15  per  cent.  The  Grassias,  the  Sondwarrees,  the  Bheels, 
and  all  those  predatory  bands  or  tribes,  were  repressed,  and 
(he  incjst  vicious  and  depraved  among  them  were  gradually 
made  sensible  of  the  advantages  and  blessings  attendant  on  a 
better  course  of  life.  From  the  territories  of  Bopaul  to  those 
of  Guzerat,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  improvement  tvas  intro 
duced.  Kew  villages  rose  everywhers,  and  forests  which  had 
long  been  deemed  impenetrable  now  resounded  with  the 
woodman’s  axe,  and  were  fast  cleared  on  account  of  the 
profit  derived  from  th/8  timber  required  to  rebuild  villages, 
towns,  and  cities.  On  the  side  of  Poonah,  where  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  conducted  affairs  with  the  spirit  of  a  philanthropist  and 
the  genius  of  a  true  statesman,  administrator,  and  legislator, 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  extension  of  our  dominion  was 
made  equally  apparent.  Much  that  had  been  de.stroyed,  swept 
away,  utterly  obliterated,  by  the  wasteful,  destructive  Mah- 
rattas,  could  not  be  suddenly  restored,  but  much  sprung  at 
once  into  a  new  life,  and  the  industrious  populations  were 
no  longer  disturbed  and  disheartened  by  the  sounds  of  the 
vile  Mahratta  drum,  which  always  announced  pillage,  devas¬ 
tation,  and  murder. 

But  there  was  another  predatory  horde,  called  the  Ghoorkas, 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Nepaul,  who  were 
nominally  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  were  governed 
by  a  prince  of  their  own  tribe.  These  people  had  seized  on 
some  territories  belon|^g  to  the  British  government,  which 
they  refused  to  give  up,  and  had  been  guilty  of  some  violent 
outrages  during  a  negotiation  with  the  English  ;  so  that  a 
war  witli  them  was  inevitable.  The  prince  of  Nepaul  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Kea-king,  who  gave 
orders  that  an  army  should  be  sent  to  his  aid  ;  but  when  he 
Iwcame  acquainted  with  the  c,ause  of  the  war,  he  declared  that 
the  Ghoorkas  were  in  the  wrong.  He  therefore  refused  to 
as.sist  them,  and  revoked  his  orders  for  sending  the  troojis. 

The  English  were  vary  unsuccessful  in  the  early  part  of  this 
conte.st,  partly  owing  to  the  inability  of  their  comniandev*, 
partly  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  ('.arried  on. 
'i’he  fact,  however,  that  they  had  sustainwl  several  defcal.s, 
l>ecame  known  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  considered  this  as  u 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  bead  against  them  ;  andSindia 
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•ost  no  time  in  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  Rajpat 
princes,  and  with  liunjeet  Singh,  the  powerful  ruler  of  the 
Siks,  wlio  had  long  since  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Lahore. 
The  Siks  had  been  giadually  increasing  in  numbers  siace  the 


fall  of  the  empire,  both  in  ilie  Punjab,  and  the  country  between 
tlie  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  which,  about  the  year  1770,  ha.i 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  confederacy  of  Sik  chieftairs. 
one  of  whom  was  the  grandfather  of  Runjeet  Singh. 

Runieet  was  about  twelve  yvars  old,  when  the  death  of  his 
father  left  him  ipi  possesdon  of  a  large  territory,  of  which  his 
motlier  assumed  the  government  during  his  minority;  and,  being 
an  ambitious,  unprincipled  woman,  shtt  entirely  neglected  the 
education  of  her  son,  as  a  means  of  retaining  her  own  power; 
so  that  the  boy  was  not  even  taught  to  read  or  write.  She 
became,  at  length,  so  unpopular,  that  she  was  assassinated, 
some  say  with  the  connivance  of  her  son,  who  assumed  the 
government  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  short  time  before  the 
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fall  of  Tippoo  Siiib.  It  happened  that  Runjeet  had  peifornied 
some  sorviee  tor  Shah  Zeiiian,  king-  of  the  Afghans,  who,  in  re¬ 
turn,  in, vested  him  with  the  government  of  Lahore  ;  and  after 
the  detliroiiement  of  that  monarch,  Kunjeet  asserted  ids  inde¬ 
pendence,  and,  with  tlie  general  consent  of  the  Siks,  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Lahore,  and  soon  established  his  aulhoritj'  or  er 
the  whole  of  the  Punjab. 

Tlie  Siks  were  not,  at  tliis  period,  quite  the  barbarous 
fanatics  wliich  they  liad  Ireen  in  former  days ;  but  they  were 
still  a  military  nation,  and  but  little  civilised.  'J'hey  snflercd 
their  hiur  and  beards  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  wore  high 
tnrlians  ;  but,  wiih  lire  exception  of  a  large  scarf,  which  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  usually  displayed,  thrown  negligently  over 
one  shoulder,  they  did  not  encumber  themselves  with  much 
clothing.  Tiieir  arms  were  bows  and  matchlocks,  the  bow 
being  so  necos.saiy  an  appendage  to  a  man  of  rank,  that  on 
jraying  a  visit  of  ceremony,  he  always  had  a  finely  ornamented 
one  in  his  liand,  and  an  embroidered  quiver  at  his  side. 

Rnnjeet  Singh  being  anxious  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  llriiish  government,  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  envoy  sent 
to  his  court  for  that  purpose,  by  which  he  a^irecd  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  his  territories  to  the  east,  beyond  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Sutlej  river;  but  this  treaty  did  not  limit  his  am¬ 
bition  in  other  directions;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Afghans  tliat  followed  the  dethronement  of  Shah  Shuja,  he 
made  great  additions  to  his  kingdom,  both  on  the  south  and 
the  west.  Tlie  unfortunate  Slmja,  when  he  fled  from  Cabnl, 
had  at  fimt  souglit  shelter  at  Laliore,  where  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  as  a  prisoner,  anti  comiielled  to  give  up  all  his 
jewels;  so  that  Eunjeet  Singh  became  the  possessor  of  the 
famous  diamond,  Kohi-Noor,  which  signifies  “  the  mountain  of 
ligltt.”  The  murder  of  F ntteh  Khan,  .and  consequent  breaking 
up  of  the  Afghan  monarchy,  opened  the  way  for  the  further  ■ 
aggrandisement  of  the  King  of  Lahore,  who  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  possessed  himself  of  Peshawur  ;  soon  after  which,  he  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Kashmere.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  powerful  monarch,  and  might,  in  conjunction  w  ith 
Sindiaand  the  Peisliwa,  have  proved  a  formidalile  foe,  had  not 
the  British,  by  the  teimination  of  the  Nepaulese  war  in  their 
favour,  found  more  leisure  for  watcliing  and  counteracting  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  Mahnittas. 


TRIMliUCKJEE — BA.TEE  KAO. 
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Bajce  Rao  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  an  unworthy 
favourite,  named  Trimbuckjee,  who  had  an  inveterate  hatred 
to  all  Europeans ;  and  in  that  spirit,  instigated  his  master  to 
jnirsue  a  most  dislionourable  course  of  conduct  towards  his 
English  allies.  At  length,  it  happened  that  a  Bramin,  am¬ 
bassador  from  one  of  the  Indian  courts  to  that  of  Poona,  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  Trimbuckjee,  in  defiance  of  a  guarantee 
for  his  safety  given  by  the  British  government;  and  for  this 
outrage,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Peishwa  that  he  mmrt  either 
give  up  his  minister  as  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  or  prepare  for 
a  war.  He  chose  the  former  alternative ;  and  Trimbuckjee 
was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Tannah,  in  the  Island  of  &1- 
sette,  from  which  he  soon  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
began  to  organize  large  bodies  of  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries, 
just  about  the  time  when  the  inroads  of  the  latter  into  the 
British  terr dories  had  determined  the  Governor-General  to  take 
active  measures  for  their  total  extirpation. 

The  first  step  was  to  disable  the  Peishwa  from  giving  them 
any  support ;  and  as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  British 
jiower,  he  was  compelled  to  .sign  a  fresh  treaty,  by  which  he 
made  such  concessions  as  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  states.  Sindia  was,  at  the 
same  time,  required  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  assist  in 
the  warfare  against  the  Pindarries  ;  and,  as  he  saw  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  a  war  with  the  English,  he  was  obliged  to 
comply.  Holkar,  who  had  been  the  chief  patron  of  the  Pin¬ 
darries,  was  dead,  and  his  son,  a  mere  youth,  had  not  the  same 
influence  that  had  enabled  his  father  to  protect  those  lawless 
bands  ;  so  that  they  had  but  little  chance  of  making  a  success¬ 
ful  resistance.  Their  lands  were  surrounded ;  the  passes  by 
which  they  might  have  escaped,  were  guarded;  and  parties  of 
them  that  were  dispersed  over  the  country  were  pursued,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  the  skirmishes  that  took 
place ;  while  those,  who  escaped,  either  perished  in  the  jungles, 
or  fell  by  the  liands  of  the  (leasantry,  ^^llo  did  not  fail  to  use 
this  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  for  the  sufferings  they 
had  endured  from  tliese  freebooters,  who  had  long  been  so 
terrible  to  them. 

The  result  of  the  Pindarrie  war  freed  the  country  from  a 
race  of  most  formidable  robbers;  for  those  who  survived, 
adopted  a  new  course  of  life,  and  devoted  their  attention  to 
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>gi icullAiral  pursuits;  so  that,  in  time,  the  Pindarries,  uiio 
still  retained  tlieir  name,  were  only  known  as  industrious 
farmers. 

While  the  war  w\as  still  going  on,  the  Peishwa  had  been 
secretly  plotting  against  the  English,  with  a  hope  of  recovering 
all  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Poona.  Bribes  had  been  even 
ofl'ei  ed  to  the  Sepoys  to  induce  them  to  desert  from  the  British 
jirmy  ;  and,  when  there  could  no  longer  he  any  doubt  that  the 
Bramin  prince  was  preparing  for  hostilities,  a  body  of  Knglisli 
troops  W’as  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Poona.  On  liearing 
of  this  movement,  Bajee  Rao  collected  all  his  forces  on  the 
plain  near  his  capital,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought ; 
and  the  Mahrattas,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  were 
driven  from  the  field.  The  English  then  marched  into  Poona 
without  ojtposition,  and  the  Peishwa  made  a  hasty  retreat.  He 
soon,  however,  rallied  his  forces;  but  was  again  defeated  at 
Ko;yg;anni  ;  and  tliis  second  victory  deciderl  the  contest. 

Ba  jee  Rao,  finding  there  was  no  hope  of  re-establishing  his 
authority,  surrendered  himself  to  the  English,  who  allow'ed  him 
to  fix  his  residence  at  Beithoor,  a  place  considered  holy  by  the 
Hindus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cawnpore,  a  British  station 
within  the  territory  of  Oude.  Thither  the  fallen  potentate 
was  conducted  under  a  suitable  escort,  a  liberal  pension  being 
allowed  for  his  support ;  and  thus  ended  the  Bramin  dynasty. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  restore  the  house  of  Satara  lo  the 
throne,  and  the  Raja,  Pertab  Sing,  was  enthroned  with  much 
ceremony,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1818;  but  his  territory 
was  limited  to  a  tract  extending  from  Poona  to  Goa,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  city  of  Poona,  w  hich,  w  ith  the  rest  of  the  Mahratia 
country,  w’as  annexed  to  the  British  pos.^essions  in  India,  anti 
an  English  resident  officer  w'as  appointed  to  every  district,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  powers  of  judge,  magistrate,  and  collector  ot 
the  revenues.  'J  he  subordinate  offices  were  conferred,  with 
liberal  salaries,  on  nativi's.  All  the  principal  stations  were  . 
occupied  by  a  strong  tnilitary  force,  and  great  niinibers  of  the 
irregular  native  fnjop.s  that  liad  served  under  Bnjce  Rao.  were 
enlisted  in  the  British  service,  and  hecanie  good  and  faithful 
sfddiers  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu  troops, 
that  they  serve  with  fidelity  the  master  who  pays  them,  without 
any  scruples  on  the  score  of  patriotism  ;  which  is  u  seniiiinurt 
an'knowD  among  a  people  who  have  alway.s  been  subject  te 
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fnrei^^n  dominion,  and  care  little  who  governs  them,  provided 
they  are  protected,  fed,  and  clothed. 


Hill  Villagi'. 


Tn  making  the  new  regulations,  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
sliock  the  i)rejudices  of  the  natives  by  any  unnecessary  inter¬ 
ference  witli  their  laws  and  usages  ;  while  those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  loss  of  property  or  employment  by  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment,  were,  as  far  as  possible,  provided  for  ;  and  the  villagers 
conciliated  by  the  protection  afforded  tliem  against  the  hordes 
of  banditti,  from  which  mountainous  countries  are  seldom 
free. 

The  greatest  enemies  to  the  establishment  of  British  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Mahratta  country  were  the  Bramins,  who  naturally 
o]iiiosed  a  revolution  tliat  destroyed  tlje  supremacy  of  their 
Older,  and  thereby  deteriorated  their  influence  generally. 
Several  insurrections  broke  out,  headed  by  men  of  that  class, 
some  of  whom  being  seized,  were  put  to  death  by  a  military- 
execution  i  after  which  the  country  was  gradually  tranquillized, 
iiiid  tlie  benefits  of  the  new  system  of  government  were  sensibly 
telt.  The  farming  of  revenues,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
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ojipression  in  India,  was  aholislied,  and  tlie  collection  of  the 
rents  l(dl  in  the  hands  of  the'hereditary  headmen  of  the  villages, 
who  wej-e  the  government  agents,  as  in  the  Madi-as  presidency, 
Tlr*  holders  of  jagliirs  or  feudal  estates  were  to  be  left  in  pos- 
session  of  their  lands,  so  long  as  th?y  sho\ved  no  disaffection 
towiiids  the  new  rulers  of  the  country. 

'fhe  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  a  period 
of  g-eneral  improvement  in  India.  It  was  under  the  auspices  oi 
this  nobleman,  that  the  great  canals  which  have  perpetuated 
the  names  of  Ali.Merdan  Khan  and  the  Emperor  Eeroze  Shah, 
were  re-opened;  and’ a  new  one,  since  finished,  was  projected, 
to  run  through  the  country  east  of  the  Jumna.  The  famous 
('.anal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  and  the  ceremony  of  its  opening, 
have  been  already  described.  It  passes  through  Delhi,  and  by 
moans  of  an  extensive  aqueduct,  supjdies  the  Emperor’s  palace 
with  constant  streams  of  fresh  water.  In  the  space  between 
the  bills  near  Delhi  and  the  palace,  tliere  are  innumerable 
channels  under  ground,  which  conduct  the  water  to  the  houses 
of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  to  each  division  of  the  city  ;  so  that  the 
whole  community  are  bountifully  supplied  with  it.  KuuieroKs 
mills  have  been  erected  on  botli  tliese  canals.' 

Many  tracts  of  jungle  .have  since  been  cleared  and  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  land  has  altogether  become  more 
valuable.  The  Governor-General  also  formed  a  new  road, 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  tlie  commercial  town  of 
Mirzapore,  on  tlie  Ganges,  to  that  of  Jubbulpore  on  the  Ner- 
budda  ;  a  most  useful  work,  since  the  generality  of  the  roads 
in  central  India  are  impassable  for  wheel  carriages  during  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  year,  so  that,  on  a  failure  of  the  crops,  the 
poor  people  were  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation, 
because  there  were  no  means  of  sending  supplies  from  the  more 
fertile  districts,  an  evil  that  is  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  new  road  of  Mirzapore- 
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a,  curious,  and  too  much  given  to 
take  things  upon  trust  without  any 
examination"  or  consideration  of 
their  own.  The  encouragement 
extended  to  all  useful  or  curious 
inquiriesby  Mr.  Warren  Hastings, 
and  afterwards  the  formation  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  India,  gave  an 
impulse  to  research,  and  placed 
j  upon  accessible  records  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  speculations  wliich 
were  made.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  our  pile 
of  Indian  knowledge  was  built  up.  For  a  very  long  space 
of  time  the  Hindus  continued  to  be  considered  as  the  people 
who  had  originally  stocked  the  country  with  its  human  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  Moguls,  the  Turks  and  other  Tartar  races  were 
clearly  and  unmistakably  immigrants,  but  the  Hindus  were 
believed  to  be  children  of  the  soil,  and  almost  as  ancient  on 


TTR  first  travellers  and  settlers  i 
the  Peninsula  were  rather  in 


it  as  the  primaeval  mountains.  The  subject  is  interesting  and 
important.  In  treating  of  it,  we  take  as  our  principal  guide 
the  very  recent  essays  of  General  Briggs. 

I'he  existence  of  a  race  of  hill-people  in  different  parts  of 
India  has  long  been  known  and  frequently  mentioned  by 
writers  on  India  ;  by  some  they  have  been  considered  the 
descendants  of  Hindus  degraded  from  their  caste  for  misde¬ 
meanours  :  while  dthers,  hazarding  the  conjecture  that  these 
tribes  were  the  aboriginal  race,  have  nof  supported  it  by  any 
proof  that  these  communities  had  a  common  origin. 

Fuller  inquiries  into  their  customs  and  institutions,  into 
their  physiological  and  philological  peculiarities,  have  led  to 
the  deduction  that  these  scattered  tribes  are  the  remains  of 
the  aboriginal,  and  once  dominant,  race  of  India. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  area  and  population  of 
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India  are  equal  to  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  deducting 
Russia  and  the  countries  north  of  tlie  Baltic  ;  and  that  tliere 
are  great  natural  divisions  of  dialects,  each  extending  to  a 
population  of  several  millions.  The  Hindus,  entering  this  vast 
country  from  the  north,  by  slow  degrees  wrested  nearly  the 
whole  from  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  reduced  to  a  state  of 
most  abject  slavery.  The  earliest  written  authority  which  throws 
any  light  upon  this  inquiry,  and  the  first  proof  of  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  is  found  in  the  Vedas,  which  are  assttmed 
to  have  been  compiled  about  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
Professor  Wilson  says  of  the  Hindus,  “That  they  extended 
themselves  from  a  more  northern  site,  or  that  they  were  a 
northern  race,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  used  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  soliciting  long  life, 
W'hen  the  worshipper  asks  for  a  hundred  winters — a  boon  not 
likely  to  be  desired  by  the  natives  of  a  warm  climate.  They 
appear  also  to  have  been  a  fair-complexioned  people,  at  least 
comparatively  so,  and  foreign  invaders  of  India;  as  it  is  said 
that  Indra  divided  the  fields  among  his  white-contplexioned 
friends,  after  destroying  the  indigenous  barbarians.” 

When  the  lawgiver  Menu  wrote,  the  conquering  Hindiis 
had  not  penetrated  further  than  the  22nd  degree  of  north  lati 
tude.  He  describes  the  people  who  dwelt  to  the  south  as  “  bar- 
barians,  living  in  forests,  and  speaking  an  unknown  tongue 
here  the  barrenness  of  the  still  uncleared  belt  of  forest,  and 
the  hardihood  of  its  indigenous  defenders,  barred  for  a  time 
the  fartlier  progress  of  the  invading  race. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  Hindiis  in  the  Deccan  consist  of 
monumental  ^remains,  which  cannot  have  a  date  assigned  to 
them  previous  to  a.d.  450,  and  four  or  five  centuries  ehq)scd 
before  they  had  i)eijetrated  so  far  south  as  JMysore.  'There, 
according  to  Wilks,  they  encountered  the  Curumbns  in  the 
10th  century,  and  dftive  them  to  find  shelter  in  Ihe  forest  of 
Cariara  on  the  western  coa^t,  where  to  tins  day  they  are  found 
cultivating  the  land  in  the  condition  of  serfs. 

The  invasion  of  the  ea-stern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  took 
place  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  western  side,  but  the 
conquest  was  not  so  complete:  the  inhabitants,  driven  from 
thescacoa.st  and  level  country,  took  refuge  in  the  hills,  where 
they  stiJ'  retain  a  partial  iiidciieiideuc.;,  The  conquered  lands 
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tlitmselv«!s  refer  the  excavation  of  car  es  and  temples  in  the 
Deccan  to  the  period  of  the  aboriginal  kings.  “  They  must 
have  entered  India  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  probably 
occupied  it,  as  man  appears  to  have  spread  elsewhere,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  hordes,  under  successive  leaders — in  some  cases  as 
hunters,  in  others  as  herdsmen.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
former  preceded  the  latter ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  there 
always  has  been,  and  still  continues,  an  inveterate  hostility 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  same  race,  and  because  the 
latter  certainly  occuj)ied  and  cleared  the  land,  and  established 
principalities  ;  while  tjie  former  mainly  subsisted  on  the  chase, 
and  followed  a  much'  less  civilized  life.”* 

Of  these  ])riucipalities,  that  established  by  the  Goods  in 
Gond  wana,  a  district  containing  70,000  square  miles,  still  exists, 
tliough  somewhat  broken  in  power  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mnh- 
rattas  at  a  recent  period.  It  contains  a  vast  population 
differing  in  physiognomy,  and  in  religion,  from  the  Hindus, 
and  still  retaining  their  primitive  habits  under  the  rule  of 
their  indigenous  chiefs. 

Besides  these,  and  others  who  have  maintained  a  siiow  of 
independence,  there  are  remains  of  this  race  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  India,  living  in  the  condition  prescribed  for  them  by 
the  law  of  Menu,  attached  to  the  soil  as  serfs,  or  employed  as 
village  watchmen,  and  executioners,  dwelling  apart  from  the 
Hindu  villagers,  and  possessing  little  clothing  except  what 
decency  requires. 

The  peculiar  customs  of  this  race,  so  entirely  opposed  to 
tho-e  of  the  Hindus,  would  alone  be  sufficient  proof  that  they 
had  a  distinct  origin.  Unlike  the  Hindus  they  have  no  caste, 
their  widow's  are  permitted  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  they 
indidge  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  to  excess,  and  have  no 
aversion  to  the  flesh  of  the  cotv  or  the  buffalo.  In  their  reli¬ 
gion  there  is  e\  en  a  greater  contrast ;  they  offer  live  victims 
in  sacrifice  at  all  religious  ceremonials,  usually  to  an  invisible 
deity,  but  sometimes  to  some  large  stone  or  shapeless  log, 
besmeared  with  oil  ifnd  decorated  with  flowers. 

Captain  Sherwil,  speaking  of  the  religion  of  one  of  tlieir 
tribes,  the  Sonthals,  says,  “  they  pr.ay  to  their  deity  to  avert 
the  evils  of  famine  and  ^sease  ;  and  to  preserve  them  from 
wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles.  They  believe  their  gods 

•  Two  bectures  on  the  Aborigin.vl  Raje  of  India,  by  Lieut.  Oonural 
Rrigga,  F.lt.S. 
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rail  only  be  appeased  or  propitiated  by  living  sacrifice ;  and 
tlie  blood  of  tlie  victim  is  eagerly  gathered  in  small  vessels 
retained  for  the  purpose  by  the  votaries.”  Another  tribe,  the 
Mirs,  though  they  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  still 
offer  sacrifices  to  deities  unknown  to  the  Hindus;  among 
others  to  the  personified  goddess  of  small-pox,  and  of  other 

Professor  Wilson  observes  that,  “  the  Bheels,  and  othePhill 
tribes,  are  constantly  accused  by  Sanscrit  writers  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries,  as  addicted  to  the  sanguinary  worship  of 
Aghori,  which  required  human  sacrifices.”* 

This  accusation  has  proved  well  founded,  and .  still  the 
practice  continues  among  the  Khonds,  who  annually  offer 
human  victims  to  propitiate  the  deity  presiding  over  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  also  whenever  cholera  or  small-pox  is  rife  among 
them,  or  any  misfortune  befalls  the  person  or  family  of  their 
patriarch.  In  Gondwana,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Hindu  chiefs, 
these  revolting  sacrifices  have  of  late  years  been  abolished. 

These  tribes  have  no  hereditary  priesthood,  corresponding 
to  the  Bramins  among  the  Hindus  :  their  priests  are  self- 
elected  from  any  class  and  depend  upon  their  skill  in  magic, 
sorcery,  divination,  and  medicine,  for  thefi'* maintenance. 

In  morality  and  fidelity  the  aborigines  are  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  conquerors  :  “  A  man  of  the  ancient 
race  scorns  an  untruth  ;  and  seldom  denies  the  commission 
even  of  a  crime  which  he  may  have  perpetrated,  though  it 
lead  to  death.  He  js  true  to  his  promise,  hospitable  and 
faithful  to  his  guest ;  devoted  to  his  superiors  ;  and  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  in  the  service  of  his  chief.  He 
is  reckless  of  danger  and  knows  no  fear.”f 

Employed  as  rural  police  they  are  universally  trusted  to 
carry  the  revenue  from  the  outlying  districts  to  the  towns  : 
in  the  capacity  of  detectives  they  show  great  sagacity  in  the 
pursuit  of  offenders :  having  been  accustomed  to  hunt  down 
game  in  the  forests  by  tracking  its  footprints,  they  pursue  the 
same  method  in  regard  to  thieves,  who^  usually  go  barefoot, 
and  when  once  shown  the  footprints  will  rarely  fail  to  appre- 
nend  the  delinquents.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties 
they  usually  show  no  regard  to  family  ties,  being  seldom 
»  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvii.  p.  204,  note. 

t  Two  Lectures  on  the  Aboriginal  Raxje  of  India  by  Lieutenant 
General  Briggs,  F.R.S. 
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known  to  screen  even  their  own  relatives,  if  found  to  be  prin¬ 
cipals  or  accomplices. 

"When  pains  have  been  taken,  even  with  the  most  uncivil¬ 
ized  tribe.s,  they  have  rapidly  improved  in  condition  and 
become  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  1801  the 
Sonthals  had  a  tract  of  land  assigned  to  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  they  increased  the  number  of  villages  in  thirty 
years  from  forty  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  and  their  own  jopu- 
lation  from  three  thousand  to  eighty  thousand.  Similar  results 
have  followed  from  attempts  to  civilize  the  G  arrows  and  other 
tribes  ;  one  of  these,  the  Kolis,  seek  employment  as  porters  and 
day  labourers  on  the  Sea  coast,  and  perhaps  from  tliem  the  term 
“  Coolie”  has  been  derived,  and  applied  generally  to  all  la¬ 
bourers.  The  illiterate  state  of  the  aborigines  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Hindus  being  forbidden  by  law  to 
impart  the  art  of  writing,  and  science,  which  they  introduced 
into  India,  to  the  native  population.  So  rigidly  has  this  com¬ 
mand  been  obeyed  that,  in  a  tribe  located  a  few  miles  north 
of  Madras,  the  women  were  found  unable  to  count  higher  than 
four  or  five,  and  said,  with  infants  at  their  breasts,  that  they 
were  only  three  or  four  years  old.  They  were  ignorant  alsc 
of  any  religion  and  had  no  idea  of  time.  Another  tribe  in 
the  rame  di.strict,  when  questioned  by  Captain  Newbold,  said 
that  “  they  knew  not  whether  there  was  a  G  od  or  not :  never 
having  been  instructed.” 

The  physiognomy  of  the  hill  races  of  India  is  of  the  Scythic 
or  Mongol  type  ;  the  face  is  large  and  wide,  inclined  to 
roundness  rather  than  oval,  the  nose  broad  and  flat  with  the 
bridge  depressed,  the  eyes  generally  blue,  mouth  large,  the 
lips  thick  and  protruding,  the  upper  lip  long  with  small  mous¬ 
tache,  beard  almost  wanting,  and  hair  long  and  shaggy. 
These  features  vary  in  sojne  degree  in  different  tribes,  and  in 
different  localities,  but  generally  there  is  a  marked  resem¬ 
blance,  such  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  are  closely 
affiliated  and  have  one  common  origin.  Another  proof  of 
this  is  derived  from  tire  dialects  of  the  languages  sp(rken  by 
these  tribes,  which  have  clearly  a  common  stock.  That  ac¬ 
complished  orientalist,  Dr.  Rost,  finds  them  closely  allied  to 
the  Tartaric  dialects  of  Thibetan,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  philologists  who  have  studied  these  languages. 

Many  of  these  tribes  have  distinguished  tliemselves  by 
daring  deeds  in  arms  and  by  the  desperate  resistance  they 
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nave  made  to  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  inv^ers.  The 
Bedars  stormed  the  fort  of  Nijkul  in  Mysore,  (into  which 
Hyder  Ali  liad  thrown  3000  of  his  best  troops,)  after  the 
Mahrattas  had  attempted  to  carry  it  and  failed,  in  a. style  of 
gallantry  wliieh  excited  tJie  admiration  of  the  whole  of  the 
besieging  army. 

At  another  time  they  defended  a  hill  fort  against  tlie  same 
chieftain,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  :  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  attack  two  years  after,  he  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  fort  only  through  the  treachery  of  a  Mohammedan 
Santon,  who  in  the  interval  had  obtained  entrance  to  the  fort, 
and  thus  found  means  to  open  the  gates. 

The  Bheels  often  succeeded  in  plundering  the  baggage  of 
the  Mahratta  army,  and  in  some  cases  actually  receiv^  money 
for  a  safe  conduct  through  their  hills.  In  1818,  they  de¬ 
manded  20,000/.  for  the  same  privilege  from  Sir  Thomas 
Kislop,  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  two  divisions  of  the 
Madras  army,  and,  on  being  refused,  prepared  to  defend  the 
passes,  which  were  not  forced  till  after  some  severe  fighting. 

“  The  aborigines  of  the  Carnatic,”  writes  General  Briggs, 
“  were  the  sepoys  of  Clive  and  Coote.  A  few  companies  of 
the  same  stock  joined  the  former  great  captain  from  Bombay, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Pla.ssey,  in  Bengal,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  They  have  since  distin¬ 
guished  themseb'es  in  the  corps  of  pioneers  and  engineers,  not 
only  in  India,  but  in  Ava,  Afghanistan,  and  in  the  celebrated 
siege  of  Jelalabad.  An  unjust  prejudice  against  them  has 
grown  up  in  the  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  where  they 
have  done  best  service,  produced  by  the  feelings  of  contempt 
for  them  existing  among  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  sepoys. 

“  They  have  no  prejudices  themselves,  are  always  ready  to 
serve  abroad,  and  embark  on  board  ship,  and  I  believe  no 
instance  of  mutiny  has  occurred  among  them.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  separate  regiments  of  this  race  are  net  raoie 
generally  enlisted.” 

Of  the  future  conversion  of  these  racsB  to  Christianity  there 
is  more  hope  than*  of  the  Hindus.  Being  outcasts,  without 
religion,  and  with  little  idea  of  a  future  state,  their  minds  are 
free  from  the  prejudices  and  shackles  of  caste,  which  so 
powerfully  oppose  the  missionary  efforts  to  convert  the  Hindu 
lluddhists.  The  task  has  been  begun  at  Bombay,  and  on  the 
O]»posite  coast,  as  also  in  Ava,  and  considerable  progress 
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been  made  among  them.  The  field  is  a  vast  one :  from  the 
snows  of  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin  millions  of  tiiese 
aboriginals  are  dwelling  in  every  tract  of  hill  and  jungle, 
ancient  heritors  of  the  land,  crushed  and  barbarized  by  the 
usurping  Hindus. 


LORD  AMHERST. 


The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  1823,  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  India  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  a  few  years  previously,  in  conducting  an  embassy  to 
the  Court  of  Peking,  on  the  subject  of  grievances  sustained 
by  the  British  merchants  at  Canton.  India  was,  at  this  periofl, 
in  a  state  of  unusual  tranquillity,  owing  to  the  wise  and  suc¬ 
cessful  measures  of  the  late  Governor-General ;  but  scarcely 
liad  Lord  Amherst  assumed  the  control  of  affairs,  when  the 
English  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Burmese,  which 
originaterl  in  the  following  circumstances  : — 

In  lire  province  of  Arracan,  belonging  to  the  Burman  enipire, 
were  extensive  tracts  of  country  cultivated  by  a  race  of  people 
who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  sovereign.  These  slaves 
having  long  suffered  under  the  most  oppressive  treatment,  h.ad, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  begun  to 
eraignite  in  vast  numbers,  seeking  shelter  in  the  British  ler-ri- 
tories,  where  they  were  retluced  to  the  greatest  distress,  and 
many  frerished  from  want;  until  the  government  of  Calcutta 
took  their  case  into  consideration,  and  resolved  to  settle  I  hem 
on  the  waste  lands  of  Chittagong,  a  province  adjoining  Arra- 
can.  In  the  mean  time,  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
their  immediate  necessities,  until,  by  degrees,  they  were  esta¬ 
blished  in  villages  con|tructed  by  themselves,  and  liaii  (dciired 
tracts  of  forest  land  for  cultivation. 

Many  complaints  wen;  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Bur¬ 
mese  government,  respecting  the  |>rotectioii  affirrded  to  the  re¬ 
fugees,  who  were  claiinetl  as  slaves  of  the  state;  but  the 
British  rulers  did  not  think  themselves  justified  in  e\p<  lling, 
by  force,  a  large  body  of  j)eoplc  who  had  come  to  them  for 
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shelter  from  oppression  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  or  politic 
to  have  done  so,  as  they  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  families, 
who  had  cleared  and  were  cultivating  a  vast  deal  of  land,  pre¬ 
viously  unproductive. 

Many  and  violent  were  the  disputes  that  arose  at  various 
times  between  the  British  government  and  the  Court  of  Ava, 
respecting  the  emigi  an’s  ;  but  no  serious  hostilities  occurred, 
till  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  at  Calcutta,  when  the 
Burmese,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  small  island,  near  Chittagong,  belonging  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  committed  other  acts  of  ag'gression,  which  oblig^ 
the  British  authorities  to  send  an  army  into  the  Bunnan 
empire.  A  war  was  thus  commenced,  w'hich  lasted  about  tw'o 
years,  and  was  carried  on  entirely  within  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Ava,  who  was  obliged,  in  the  end,  to  make  peace  on 
such  terms  as  were  dictated  by  the  English,  who  acquired  by 
the  treaty  a  large  addition  of  territory  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


Lurmc^sc  War-Itoat. 

'I’his  Burman  or  Burmese  war  opened  to  our  knowtedge 
many  curious  regions  and  various  remarkable  people,  as 
Peguans,  Shans,  Cassais,  Ca chars,  and  others,  of  whom  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  found  in  works  relating  to  Ava  and  Siam.* 
*  We  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  volume  in  Bohn’s  Illustrated 
Library,  entitled  “China,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and  the  Burmeae, 
Siam  and  Anam."  IiIDCOcliii. 
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The  war  put  us  in  possession  of  Arracan,  wi.  ich  gave  us  an 
admirable  mountain  frontier,  and  amply  piovided  for  the 
security  from  Burmese  interference  with  ourltidiaji  territories 
on  that  side  ;  while  tlie  pc«session  of  the  whole  of  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces,  and  of  the  islands  whicli  lie  off  tliat  coast 
and  off  the  coast  of  Arracan,  gives  increased  security  to  our 
commercial  navigation,  opens  the  road  to  an  inland  commerce 
with  the  Siamese  and  other  distant  people,  and  places  at  our 
disposal  teak  forests  enormous  in  extent  and  productive  of  the 
very  best  timber.  The  whole  country  of  Tenasserim  is  known 
to  be  rich  in  minerals*:’  ^old  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  ; 
iroii-ore  of  good  quality  exists  in  abundance  in  some  parts, 
and  extensive  eoalrineasures  have  been  recently  discovered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim  river.  The  coal  is  said  to  be 
generally  of  good  aualitj',  and  the  best  kind  is  below  the  last 
rapids  of  the  rive:,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  down  to  the  coast 
at  a  itKxlerate  expense.  All  the  advantages  anticijKited  from 
a  possession  of  these  regions  have  not  been  realized:  the 
country  does  not  yet  pay  the  exiaenses  the  Company  incurs  iji 
maintaining  and  governing  it.  Moreover,  in  many  parts  the 
climate  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  European  constitution.  It 
slionld  appear,  however,  that  since  its  cession  to  us  in  1826 
important  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  influx  of  population  from 
the  upper  part  of  Ava  and  from  various  adjacent  regions. 
Elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  all  the  animals  common  to  the 
forests  on  the  Lower  Ganges,  are  also  found  in  the  forests  of 
Assam.  The  remains  of  cities  and  temples,  rather  tliickly 
strewed  over  the  country,  seem  to  indicate  the  existence,  at 
some  distant  periwl,  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  population. 
The  great  emperor  Akbar  conquered  Assam,  and  added  it  to 
the  Mogul  empire  of  India,  but  his  successors  a])i)ear  soon  to 
Jiave  lost  all  control  over  it,  an<l  by  frequent  floods,  invasions, 
internal  revolutions,  and  the  inroads  of  the  mountaineers, 
A«sam  became  reducejji  to  a  de))lorable  state.  iNot  very  long 
iKjfore  our  first  war  with  those  turbulent,  cruel,  and  ambitions 
jteopJe,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Burmese,  who  treated 
the  inhabitants  iti  so  stivage  a  manner  that  they  ghnily  seized 
the  opportunity  of  tlie  war  to  placf!  themselves  under  Hritisl 
protection. 

The  people  consist  of  Hindus,  Moiiammedans,  and  a  few 
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Cliristiaiis,  descended  from  the  Portuguese.  They  are  in 
gHiieral  exceedingly  poor,  and  many  of  them  are  slaves.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Assam  are  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
the  tea-plant,  which  is  already  cultivated  there  to  some' extent, 
by  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war  our  arms  found 
active  employment  at  Bhurtpoor,  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
Bengal.  Our  old  ally  the  Rajah  died  early  in  1825,  leaving 
his  son,  Bulwarit  Sing,  a  boy  of  tender  years,  to  succeed  him. 
Knowing  that  the  succession  to  the  musnud  could  not  fail  of 
being  disputed  in  his  own  family,  the*  dying  Rajah  had  im¬ 
plored  our  protection,  and  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  pledged 
his  word  to  support  him.  The  Rajah  was  scarcely  cold  ere 
Doorjun  Sal,  cousin  to  Bulwant  Sing,  having  made  a  party 
among  tiie  troops,  murdered  tlie  uncle  and  guardian  of  the 
ymung  nabob,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  helpless  boy.  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  would  have  proceeded  instantly  against  the 
usurper,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  In  a  very'  short  time 
all  that  part  of  India  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Doorjun 
Sal  quarrelled  with  his  own  brother,  who  had  aided  him 
in  his  usurpation.  This  brother,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  make  himself  master  of  Bhurtpoor,  raised  an  independent 
standard  in  the  fortress  of  Deeg,  subjected  or  plundered  the 
neighbourhood,  and  invited  adventurers  of  all  kinds  to  share 
his  fortunes.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Deeg,  and  the  Com- 
jjany’s  own  frontiers  were  tlirowu  into  a  ferment.  Many 
of  ihe  Company’s  own  subjects  took  up  arms,  some  to  join 
one  and  .come  the  other  of  the  two  contending  brothers in 
fact,  anarcliy  was  tiireatening  to  return  onee  more  to  the 
regions  from  which  she  had  been  expelled  by  the  extensive 
and  .successful  military  operations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
again.st  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Rindarries.  At  last,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1825,  General  Lord  Comberniere,  our  new  commander- 
in-chief,  sat  down  before  Bhurtpoor  with  an  ariny’^  20,000 
men  and  a  field  ‘of  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  place  was  so  strong  that  in  the  year  1805  the  brave  Loi^ 
Lake  had  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  a 
siege.  The  Jauts,  who  composed  the  garrison,  then  as  now 
are  the  finest  people  in  bodily  advantages  and  apparent  mar¬ 
tial  spirit  wirjm  one  can  see  in  India,  and  ever  since  Lord 
Lake’s  failure  they  had  not  only  regarded  themselves  as 
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ir.viucible,  but  had  been  so  esteemed  by  the  greater  part  of 
t.'.e  Malirattas,  Rajpoots,  &c.,  who  had  always  lield  up  tlieir 
example  as  the  rallying  point  and  main  encouragement  to 
resistance  to  the  British.  Bishop  Heber,  who  W'as  travelling 
in  the  country  just  before  our  second  siege,  in  passing  through 
Malwah  .saw  magic  lanterns,  or  gallantee-shows,  like  those 
whicli  used  to  be  carried  about  our  streets  by  the  Savoyards, 
\nd  these  siiows,  exhibited  at  the  fairs  and  in  the  towms  of  the 
yild  district  of  Malwali,  repjesented,  among  other  patriotic 
ind  popular  scenes,  the  red-coated  British  and  Sepoys  driven 
jack  in  dismay  from*  the  ramparts  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  the 
ictorious  ,lauts  pursuing  them  sabre  in  hand.  Their  con- 
fidence  was  .«;till  very  high,  and  they  were  well  protected  by 
bioiid  deep  ditches  and  by  a  tough  mud  wall  of  enormous 
thickness,  ujxm  which  <iur  artillery  could  make  little  or  no 
impression.  Recouivse  was  iiad  to  mining,  but  our  Indian 
armies  were  not  yet  sufficently  provided  wdth  sappers  and 
miners  and  with  otlier  men  properly  trained  to  siege  work, 
and  witliout  these  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engineer  and 
artillery  otficers  can  never  have  fair  play.  Mine  after  mine 
was  exploded  without  producing  any  very  important  result, 
A  sliot  fired  by  the  Jauts  set  fire  to  one  of  our  tumbrils,  and 
20,0(X)lb.s.  weight  of  gunpowder  blew  up  in  our  camp,  where 
the  tumbrils  had  bt*eii  impiudently  crowded  together.  On 
llte  17th  of  vlanuary  a  mighty  mine  was  dug  and  crammed 
with  powder,  and  tlie  following  day  W'as  fixed  for  the  storm. 
'I’he  expiation  of  the  mine  w  as  to  be  the  .signal  for  the  attack. 
With  the  single  exception,  it  is  believed,  of  the  treniondons 
explosion  made  under  General  Pasley  for  clearing  tlie  uli- 
structions  'o  the  line  of  the  Dover  lailaay.  and  opening  the 
road  by  tlie  Sliaksjteare  Cliff,  no  mine  can  bear  compari.'ion  in 
iTiasiiutude  or  quantity  of  powder  with  this  mine  under  the 
nerth-cast  angle  of  Bliurtpnor.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  tlie  match  was  applied  to  the  train,  and  with  terrific 
eflect;  the  whole  of  the  salient  angle  and  part  of  the  stone 
cavalier  liehind  it  were  lifted  into  the  air.  w  Jiicli  fiir  soim* 
minutes  was  as  dark  and  black  as  the  darke.^t  night  all  of 
the  .laut  garrison  there  stationed  were  blown  to  the  Minds 
or  buried  iiiider  the  mins.  Tiie  breach  was  made,  and  more 
than  breach  enough,  hut  owing  to  the  defective  eon.srnicliiin 
of  the  mine,  many  of  the  ejected  stones  and  masses  of  earth  fell 
ujsm  the  head  of  <>or  columti  of  attack,  killing  numbcis  of  oui 
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men.  The  stones  fell  so  thickly  about  Lord  Coinbermere  him¬ 
self,  that  Brigadier-General  MacCombe  was  knocked  down  by 
his  side,  and  two  sepoys  were  killed  within  a  few  feel 
of  the  spot  where  his  lordship  stood.  The  troojfs,  how¬ 
ever,  rushed  on  to  the  assault  with  admirable  spirit,  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  after  the  signal  was  given  the  whole  of 
Bhiirtpoor  was  in  our  possession,  and  the  British  union  flag 
floating  in  triumph  on  the  outer  wall.  Brigadier-General 
Sleigh,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  had  taken  excdlent 
measures  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Doorjun  Sal,  and  when  that 
usurper,  with  160  select  horse,  attempted  to  force  a  passage, 
he  w'as  made  prisoner  by  some  of  our  cavalry.  One  of  his 
wives  and  two  of  his  sons  were  taken  with  him.  They  were 
all  sent  prisoners  to  Allahabad,  where  they  were  liberally 
supported  by  the  Company,  lodged  in  spacious  apartments, 
and  allowed  to  see  society.  The  impenetrable  fortress,  as  it 
had  been  considered  ever  since  Lord  Lake’s  failure,  was  now 
laid  low  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  ruin  being  completed  by 
the  monsoon  rains.  Deeg  and  all  the  other  fortresses  within 
the  BImrtpoor  Rajah’s  dominions  surrendered  immediately, 
and  were  occupied  by  British  garrisons ;  the  Jauts  and  their 
fighting  associates  returned  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  care  of  their  well-cultivated  fields  and  gardens 
and  the  young  Rajah,  Bnlwant  Sing,  was  reinstated  under  the 
protectioTi  of  the  British  Government. 

The  attention  of  all  India  liad  been  fixed  on  the  siege  of 
BImrtpoor.  All  the  .surrounding  principalities  were  in  a 
ferment,  and  most  of  them  would  have  been  up  in  arms  if 
Lord  Combermere  had  not  succeeded,  or  even  if  he  had  not 
been  rapid  in  his  achievement.  “  Sliould  he  fail,”  wrote 
Bishop  Heber,  “  it  is  unhappily  but  too  true  that  all  northern 
and  western  India,  that  eaery  man  who  owns  a  sword  and 
can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  vill  be  up  against  us,  less  froir 
disliking  us  than  in  the  hope  of  booty.”  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  flat  the  Aineers  of  Scinde  were  again  becoming 
troublesome,  and  that  suspicions  were  entertained  as  to  the 
intentions  of  iho  rulers  of  Nepaul,  who  appear  really  to  have 
had  some  correspondence  or  unflerstanding,  as  well  witn  the 
court  of  Ava  a.s  with  the  usurper  of  Bhurtpoor.  During  a 
good  part  of  Lord  Amherst’s  administration  the  army  of 
India  was  kept  up  to  the  stupendous  amount  of  an  eff'ectiv' 
force  of  274,000  men. 
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ORD  AIMHERST  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  India,  in  1827,  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  whose  administration 
was  distinguished  by  several  acts  of  great 
importance,  one  of  which  was  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  those  fearful  associations  of 
assassins  known  under  the  name  of 
Thugs. 


IVc  are  altout  to  open  a  page  in  the  history  of  mankind 
fearful  beyond  the  ordinary  records  of  crime — to  treat  of  a 
race  of  miscreants  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India, 
n  1h)  made  a  trade  of  assassination,  whose  creed  was  murder, 
riie  superstitions  of  the  Thugs  are  of  Hindu  origin,  but  the 
iirofession  of  faith  .«eems  not  to  have  been  limited  to  any  one 
class  of  religionists ;  for  among  the  Thugs  of  Southern  India 
the  greater  portion  rvere  Mohammedans,  who  superadded  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran,  which  they  strictly  observed  in  other 
respects,  the  worship  of  the  Hindu  patroness  of  the  Thugs, 
the  Goddess  of  Destruction,  who,  they  believe,  influences  their 
fates  in  this  world,  and  for  obedience  to  whose  orders  Allah, 
will  not  punish  in  the  next. 

Originally',  the  Thugs  were  Hindus  exclusively,  and  of  one 
caste,  by'  whom  Mohammedans  were  first  admitted  as  prose¬ 
lytes,  after  which  restrictions  were  one  by  one  removed,  till  all 
castes,  and  evei!  the  Chandala,  were  admitted  to  the  association 
of  Thuggee. 

The  dale  of  the  ris^  of  this  lawless  race  cannot  be  assigned 
with  any  accuracy.  The  Thugs  trace  their  origin  back  to 
the  times  when  divinities  dwelt  on  earth,  and  adduce  the 
sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the.  caves  of  Ellora,  be  ieved 
liy  them  to  have  been  cut  by  .some  demons  who  knew  the  se-, 
crets  of  the  trades  of  all  mankind,  as  evidences  of  their  anti- 
.qnity.  There,  they  say,  all  the  secrets  of  Thuggee  are 


sc-iilpturod :  the  inveigler  sitting  or.  the  same  mat  with  the 
traveller,  worming  out  his  secrets  and  endeavouring  to  win  his 
(■oMfideriee ;  stranglers  and  their  victims;  the  body  being 
ilragged  to  the  grave  which  the  sexton  Thug  is  digging  with 
tlie  sacred  pickaxe.  Lest  these  statements  should  be  contro¬ 
verted  by  the  evidence  of  observation,  <it  is  added  that  these 
1ldiig.s  can  be  seen  only  by  those  who  have  been  initiated  in 
the  trade  there  delineated. 

The  earliest  European  traveller  who  alludes  to  practices 
which  recent  investigations  have  identified  with  tlie  profession 
of  Thuggee  is  Thevenot,  who,  in  describing  the  dangers  of  the 
l  o  cl  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  says,  “  One  nray  meet  with  tigers, 
panthers,  and  lions  upon  it ;  and  one  had  best,  also,  have  a 
care  of  robbers,  and,  above  all  things,  not  to  suffer  anybody  to 
come  nciar  one  upon  the  road.  The  cunningest  robbers  in  the 
world  are  in  that  country.  They  use  a  certain  slip  with  a 
running  noo.se,  which  they  can  cast  with  so  much  sleight  about 
a  man’s  neck  when  they  are  within  reach  of  him,  that  they 
never  fail,  so  that  they  strangle  him  in  a  trice.  '1  hey  have 
another  cunning  trick,  also,  to  catch  travellers  with.  They 
send  out  a  handsome  woman  upon  the  road,  who,  w'ith  her  hair 
dislieveled,  seems  to  be  all  in  tears,  sighing  and  complaining 
(jf  some  misfortune  which  she  pretends  has  befallen  her.  Now, 
as  she  takes  the  same  way  that  the  traveller  goes,  he  easily 
falls  into  conversation  with  her,  and  finding  her  beautiful, 
oH'ers  her  his  assistance,  which  she  accepts;  but  he  hath  no 
sooner  taken  her  up  behind  him  on  horseback  but  she  throw.s 
the  snare  about  his  neck  and  strangles  him,  or  at  least  stuns 
liim  until  the.  robbers,  who  lie  bid,  come  running  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  and  complete  what  she  hath  begun.  But  besides  that, 
there  are  meit  in  those  quarters  so  skilful  in  casting  the  snare, 
that  they  succeed  as  w'ell  at  a  distance  as  near  at  hand ;  and  if 
on  ox  or  any  other  beast  belonging  to  a  caravan  run  away,  as 
soiiictimes  it  happens,  they  fail  not  to  catch  it  by  the  neck.” 

It  is  .surprising  that  during  an  iiitei^eour.se  with  India  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  English  should  have  remained 
ill  ignorance  of  the  existence  and  habits  of  a  body  whose 
jtractices  were  so  destructive.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  the  British  government  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Thugs-;  and  when,  shortly  after,  a  whole  b,md 
was  apprehended  near  Bangalore,  they  were  treated  as  dacoits, 
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and  no  su^plcion  arose  that  tliey  were  a  distinct  class  af  liere- 
ditary  plunderers  and  murderers.  At  length,  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  several  vile  pings  near  Arcot  led  to  inquiries,  from 
which  the  habits,  artifices,  and  combinations  of  tliese  delin¬ 
quents  became  known.  By  an  offer  of  a  free  pardon  on 
making  full  disclosures  of  all  they  knew  concerning  the  system 
and  individuals,  many  of  the  Thugs  were  induced  to  turn  ap- 
jjrovers,  from  whose  evidence,  given  at  a  succession  of  trials 
before  a  special  commission  appointed  to  put  down  Thuggee, 
tlie  following  account  of  this  singular  brotherhood  is  eoin- 

JJke  all  other  callings  in  India,  that  of  a  Thug  is  liereditary, 
and  little  or  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  found  in  per- 
jtetuaring  the  .succession.  By  a  progressive  course  of  initiation, 
the  4'hng  child  is  taught  to  overcome  the  natural  repugnance 
whicli  exists  in  the  human  breast  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  unless  under  some  great  excitement.  At  first  he 
would  be  taken  with  a  gang,  mounted  on  a  pony,  as  if  on  a 
journey  for  trade  or  pleasure,  and  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
uay  w’lien  the  darker  scenes  of  murder  were  enacted.  After 
a  while  he  is  allowed  to  ktiow  that  the  party  is  engaged  in 
robbei  y,  to  which  he  is  easily  w'on  by  receiving  a  share  of  its 
jjrofits.  By  degrees  the  pupil  is  allowed  further  insight  into 
the  doings  of  ids  comi>anions  ;  and  step  by  step  passes  through 
the  various  grades  of  scout  and  sexton,  till  he  is  qualified  for 
the  high  office  of  a  strangler. 

A  Thug  approver  relates  an  affecting  storj'  of  the  effect, 
which  a  too  precipitate  disclosure  of  the  frightful  truth  pr  >- 
ducefl  on  a  lad  of  fourteen,  named  Kurkora,  who  had  accon.- 
panied  a  party  of  Tliugs  on  a  murdering  expedition. 

“  We  fell  in  with  five  Sikhs  ;  and  wdien  we  set  out  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  Hnrsooka,  who  had  been  already  on 
ihree  expeditions,  was  ordered  to  take  the  bridle,  and  keep  the 
Itov  in  the  rear,  out  of  siglit  and  he.aring.  The  boy  became 
alarmed  aixl  impatient,  got  away  from  Hnrsooka,  and  gal¬ 
loped  ujiat  the  instant  the  ‘  Ihirnec’  or  signal  for  mnrdi^r,  was 
given,  lie  iieard  tlie  screams  of  the  men,  and  saw'  tlicin  all 
strangled.  He  was  .seized  with  a  trembling,  and  fell  from  his 
pony ;  he  became  immediately  delirious,  wa.s  dreadfully- 
alarmed  at  the  turbans  of  the  murdered  men,  and,  w'lrcn  anj 
one  touched  or  s])Oke  to  him,  talked  wildly  about  the  mundcri), 
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icreiinied  as  if  in  a  sleep,  and  trembled  violently.  Wo  cotild 
not  get  liim  forward,  and,  after  burying  the  bodios,  Amaii, 
myself,  and  a  few  others,  sat  by  him  while  the  gang  w,ent  on  ; 
we  were  very  fond  of  him,  and  tried  all  we  could  to  tranquillize 
iiini,  blit  lie  never  recovered  his  senses,  and  before  evening  he 
died.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  feelings  greatly  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  tlie  first  murder,  but  never  one  so  strong  as 
this.” 

One  of  the  causes  which  tended  to  disarm  the  suspicion  of 
the  British  authorities,  was  the  apparei^t  pursuit  of  agriculture 
among  the  Thugs  :  they  tilled  their  lands  and  sowed  seed,  and 
seemed  to  be  depending  upon  honest  industry  for  subsistence. 
This  acted  as  a  screen  to  their  more  questionable  pursuits,  and 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  on  a  marauding  expedition,  the 
females  of  tlie  village  attended  to  the  fields  and  harvested  the 
crops.  Instances  have  occurred  of  a  Thug  becoming  a  trader 
and  taking  a  shop  in  the  bazaar  of  a  principal  town,  engaging 
in  extensive  business,  and  gaining  respect  among  the  meicliants 
and  people  of  the  place.  Temporary  absences  on  the  business 
of  Thuggee  would  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  pha 
of  travelling  to  purchase  cloths  in  distant  districts,  and  on  their 
return,  if  any  notice  was  taken,  it  would  be  obsen-ed  that  the 
goods  they  had  brought,  back  came  from  a  distance,  and  uere 
mostly  valuable  ;  if  asked  about  ihem,  they  would  mention  the 
names  of  cities  in  which  they  had  purchased  them,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  localities,  ran  little  risk  of  being  detected 
by  chance  questiojis. 

The  name  of  “  Thug,”  by  which  these  murderers  are  best 
known  to  I'hiropeans,  signifies  “  deceiver  their  more  com¬ 
mon  appellation,  in  Southern  India  especially,  is  “  Phunsigar,” 
or  sti  angler  ;  the  former  has  relation  to  the  insidious  arts  by 
by  which  they  strive  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  intended 
victims,  the  latter  to  the  mode  of  assassination.  They  usually 
set  out  on  their  expeditions  in  gangs  of  from  fifty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  subdivided  into  smaller  parties  of  ter.  or  twenty;  travel  on 
parallel  lines  of  road,  or  at  intervals  of  some  miles,  prepared 
to  act  ill  concert  by_  means  of  scouts  thrown  out  from  the 
flanks  of  parallel  parties,  or  in  front  and  rear  if  travelling  on 
the  same  line  of  road.  By  tliese  communications  they  are 
able  to  transmit  intelligence  of  tlie  approach  of  any  valuable 
ciij  voy  or  wealthy  tiavellers,  and  concentrate  the  whole  ganf> 
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at  a  given  point  when  necessary.  When  on  the  road  they 
usually  assume  the  guise  of  traders  or  inotfensive  travellers, 
and  if  successful  in  their  early  enterprises  travel  on  horseback 
and  make  great  pretensions  to  wealth  and  station :  at  such 
times  they  will  straggle  into  a  village  and  make  their  way  to 
the  inn,  appearing  not  to  recognize  or  have  any  connexion 
with  each  other ;  one  of  them  then  endeavours  to  win  the 
confidence  of  any  chance  traveler  who  may  be  staying  at  the 
sanie  place,  and  to  find  out  his  intended  route  and  the  amount 
of  property  he  has  with  him ;  the  Thug  will  then  oH'er  to 
accompany  him,  artd.  advise  that  others  if  possible  should  be 
found  going  the  sam:'  way  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection  : 
companions  are  of  course  easily  obtained  who  are  desirous  of 
the  security  which  numbers  usually  afford  to  travellers,  and 
all  set  out  together.  If,  however  these  advances  are  declined, 
they  follow  their  intended  victim  at  a  little  interval,  contrive 
to  get  ahead  of  him  by  diverging  from  the  main  load,  and  lie 
in  ambush  till  he  passes,  when  he  is  attacked,  a  noose  or  sash 
thrown  round  his  neck,  and  suffocated.  When  allowed  to 
accompany  the  traveller,  they  place  themselves  one  on  eitlier 
■side,  and,  when  the  coast  is  clear,  one  adroitly  throws  the  sasli, 
in  which  a  peculiar  slip  knot  has  been  tied,  ever  the  victim’.s 
head,  and  passes  the  other  end  to  his  comrade,  who  rapidly 
draws  it  tight,  while  a  third  accomplice  stationed  close  behind 
seizes  the  legs  of  the  victim  and  throws  him  forward  to 
the  ground,  when,  if  not  already  dead,  he  is  dispatched  by 
kicks  in  the  most  vital  parts,  i)y  which  means  all  tell-tale  blood¬ 
shed  is  avoided.  During  the  attack,  every  possible  precaution 
is  taken  to  guard  against  a  surprise :  scouts  are  thrown  out  all 
’onnd,  and  should  any  one  approach  without  having  been  pre- 
.'iously  seen,  they  have  recourse  to  some  artifice  to  prevent 
discovery  ;  the  nearest  scout  will  throw  himself  on  the  ground 
in  a  pretended  fit,  and  thus  ende.avour  to  excite  the  sympathy 
of  the  traveller  and  detain  him  till  the  corpse  is  disposed  of  : 
failing  this,  they  will  cover  the  body  with  a  cloth  and  feign  to 
be  lamenting  the  sickness  or  death  of  a  comrade. 

In  this  way  they  have  been  known  to  travel  for  days  with 
the  person  they  have  purposed  to  murder,  till  an  opporhiiiity 
they  deemed  sufficiently  favourable  offered;  having  sclcctetl  a 
spot,  usually  near  a  jungle,  or  o  dry  watercourse,  they  d(>strhy 
their  victim,  and  rapidly  dig  a  iiole  with  a  pickaxe,  three  rr 
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four  feet  iii  deptli,  into  which  the  body  is  thrown,  face  dovro 
wards,  after  haviiijr  been  stabbe<l  through  on  each  side  untler 
the  annpits,  and  gashed  deeply  in  various  parts ;  the  double 
object  of  this  is  to  guard  against  any  chance  of  recovery,  and 
to  prevent  the  inflation  of  the  body  from  the  confinement  of 
gases  generated  by  decomposition,  which  might  cause  fissures 
on  the,  surface  and  attract  wild  dog  and  jackalls  who  would 
disinter  the  corpse,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  murder. 
Sometimes,  when  the  booty  obtained  has  not  et^ntilled  their  ex¬ 
pectation,  they  have  vented  their  disappointment  by  dislocating 
all  the  limlis  of  the  corpse,  and  otherwise  ..ontragiug  it.  In  some 
districts  cf  India,  as  in  theDoab,  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  \<  here  wells  are  numerous  in  the  fields  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  the  body  is  throwm  down  info  them,  ,a  practice 
which  led  to  the  detection  of  several  bands  of  Tliugs  in  tlie 
years  1809  and  1810,  when  as  many  as  thirty  bodies  were 
found  in  different  wells.  The  mode  of  destruction  adopted  by 
the  Thugs  obviating  the  shedding  of  blood,  by  the  stains  of 
which  nearly  every  murder  is  detected,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  cries  for  help,  throws  a  veil  of  mystery  over  their 
crimes.  Should  an  intended  victim,  which  rarely  has  hap¬ 
pened,  escape  from  the  deadly  noose" and  avoid  strangulation, 
he  has  little  chance  of  avoiding  the  scouts  of  the  gang, 
who  are  armed  with  swords,  and  do  not  scruple  to  cut  down 
or  stab  any  one  who  has  slipped  through  the  grasp  of  the 
stranglers. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Thugs  are  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  a  peculiar  langnage,  called  Moor,  known  only  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  by  a  code  of  Masonic  signs,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  recognise  a  member  of  their  fraternity  wherever 
they  rhay  meet  :  also,  when  on  the  road,  they  use  a  variety  of 
signals  to  convey  intelligence  to  each  other  at  a  distance — 
drawing  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  chin  telegraphs  the 
approach  of  a  stranger ;  putting  the  hand  over  the  mouth  and 
drawing  it  gently'down,  implies  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
alarm  is  past.  If  tlie  leading  party  wants  reinforcement,  they 
make  certain  marks  on  the  road  which  informs  those  behind 
them  of  their  need;  where  the  road  divides,  those  in  advance 
intimate  to  those  who  are  following  the  direction  they  have 
taken  by  strewing  a  few  leaves  by  the  way  side,  and  if  they 
wish  to  has  en  their  movements,  draw  a  line  in  the  dust,  and 
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place  two  stones  at  the  end  one  upon  the  other :  by  ^ilnilal■ 
silent  signals  every  necessary  inlbrinatioii  is  conveyeel. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  tJie  Thug  supers!  itioiis  is  con¬ 
nected  'Aifh  the  tool  they  employ  to  excavate  the  gra\cs  of 
their  victims.  Believing  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a  divinity,  Kalee,  they  regard  the  instnnnents  of 
murder  as  holy,  and  take  the  greatest  care  in  their  fabrication. 
Tlie  pickaxe  is  held  by  them  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  i.s 
consecrated  to  its  appointed  duty  p  ith  great  ceremony  ;  a 
lucky  day  is  fixetl  upon,  on  wliich  the  leader  of  the  gung  pro 
ceeds  to  the  smith’s  fgige,  where,  with  closed  doors,  and  every 
precaution -agiiinst  intrusion,  the  implement  is  made.  After 
this,  it  must  be  consecrated,  •whici)  is  done  by  a  man 
well  versed  in  the  traditions  of  tlie  Thugs.  He  receives  the 
j'ickaxe  in  a  brazen  dish,  and  washes  it  first  in  water,  next  in 
sugar  and  water,  then  in  sour  milk,  and  lastly  in  ardent  spiirits  : 
it  is  then  maiked  witli  seven  spots  of  red  lead  and  replaced  in 
the  dish  with  a  cocoa  nnt,  cloves,  sandal  wood,  and  sugar : 
these  articles,  with  the  exceptioji  of  the  cocoa  nut,  are  next 
burned,  and  the  pickaxe  passed  seven  limes  tliiougb  tlie  flame, 
after  wliich,  the  gang  leader  takes  the  cocoa  mit  and  endea- 
vout-s  to  divide  it  with  one  blow  of  the  pickaxe,  upm  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  which  all  depends  :  failure  vitiates  the  whole 
of  tlie  previous  ceremonies  ;  success  completes  the  consecration 
of  the  tool.  Upon  this  tlie  spectators  prostrate  themselves 
before  it,  after  wliich  it  is  handed  over  to  the  leader,  who  must 
Ire  a  tried  Thug,  and  he  either  places  it  in  a  well  or  buries  it 
in  a  retired  spot  till  wanted  for  its  destined  use.  On  tliis 
[mint  the  Thugs  liave  a  curious  belief  tliat  the  pickaxe  will 
come  of  itself  out  of  the  well  at  tlie  bidding  of  the  man  wlio 
jdaced  it  there  ;  the  informers  were  most  confident  in  tlieir 
a-ssertion  of  ibis  miraculous  jxiwer,  and  scorned  the  suggestion 
tliat  it  was  acconiplislied  by  sleight  of  liaiid,  or  was  tlie  result 
of  a  clever  juggling  trick.  Wlien  employed  to  dig  the  grave  . 
of  a  murdered  Ilian,  |hould  the  pickaxe  fall  from  the  hands  of 
the  .sexton  Thug,  the  whole  gang  is  panic-stricken  :  they  re¬ 
gard  this  ais  tiie  worst  of  all  evil  omens,  lietokeniiig  the  death 
of  tJie  mail  who  dropped  it  within  tlie  year,  and  disasters  to 
the  whole  gang,  who  are  henceforth  regarded  us  doomwl  men, 
and  shunned  by  all  true  Tliugs  as  having  lost  their  caste. 
Another  use  of  the  pickaxe  ts  to  add  solemnity  to  an  o.ath,  and 
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(.tie  Thugs  believe  that  the  most  horrible  of  deaths,  within  a 
few  days,  will  be  the  fate  of  any  one  who  shall  dai :  to  forswear 
himself  on  one  properly  consecrated. 

Though  murder  is  the  creed  of  these  miscreants,  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  slaughter  is  guarded  against  by  some  curious  restrictions ; 
it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  kill  certain  classes  and  castes  ;  washer¬ 
men  and  poets,  oil-venders  and  musicians,  blacksmiths  and  car¬ 
penters,  Ganges  water-carriers  and  maimed  men  are  among 
the  protected  classes.  As  a  rule,  a  Thug  will  not  take  the 
life  of  a  woman,  though  the  temptation  of  great  booty  some¬ 
times  neutralizes  this  feeling  of  repugnance  to  murder  a  female, 
j'et  even  then  a  Mussulman  is  usually  got  to  comn^it  the  deed 
which  a  strict  Hiudu  Thug  will  shrink  from.  One  of  the 
informers  tells  the  following  tale  of  temptation  resist^  by  the 
aid  of  the  charms  of  beauty :  “  I  and  my  cousin  were  with  a 
gang  of  150  Thugs,  on  an  expedition  through  Rajputana, 
about  thirteen  years  ago,  when  we  met  with  a  liaudmaid  of 
the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  on  her  way  from  Poona  to  Cawnpore. 
We  intended  to  kill  her  and  her  followers  ;  but  we  found  her 
very  beautiful  ;  and  after  having  her  and  her  party  three 
days  within  our  grasp,  and  knowing  that  they  had  a  lac  and  a 
half  of  rupees’  worth  of  property,  in  jewels  and  other  things 
with  them,  we  let  her  and  all  her  party  go ;  we  had  talked 
with  her  and  felt  love  towards  her,  for  she  was  very  beautiful.” 
The  sacred  cow’  is  also  permitted  to  bring  immunity  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  but  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  part  with  it  by  the  arts 
of  an  accomplice,  who  will  make  a  tempting  offer  to  get  rid  of 
this  bar  to  their  proceedings,  the  late  owner  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  privileged  person. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  office  of  a  strangler  is 
one  of  distinction  among  the  Thugs,  and  oidy  a  tried  and 
practised  hand  eligible  to  it.  After  a  long  noviciate,  during 
which  the  Thug  has  passed  through  the  lower  grades  of  scout 
and  sexton,  and  given  evidejice  of  firmne.ss  and  ability,  he  is 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  his  future  occupation  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  strangler,  who  selects  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
beginner’s  first  essay.  If  the  omens  are  favourable,  the  tutor 
or  gooroo  takes  his  pupil  to  the  spot,  ties  a  peculiar  knot  in 
the  sash  or  roomal,  and  delivers  it  to  the  incipient  strangler, 
who  casts  it  over  the  neck  of  the  victim  (who  is  surprised,  if 
possible,  in  his  sleep,  that  tlit  young  beginner  may  not  be 
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embarrassed  by  difficulties),  and  with  tlie  aid  cf  tlie  older 
Thug,  quickly  completes  the  deed.  From  henceforth  he  is 
bound  to  his  instructor  by  the  strongest  ties,  and  will  laiher 
betray  Ijis  father  than  the  gooroo  who  introduced  him  to  the 
honours  of  his  profession. 

After  the  completion  of  tlie  deed,  a  solemn  feast  is  held,  at 
Avhich,  after  variou.s  ceremonies,  goor  or  sugar  is  distributed  to 
the  higher  grades  of  Thugs,  who  have  Iteen  previously  initiated, 
the  eflect  of  which  is  believed  by  them  to  give  an  irresistible 
tiuste  for  bloodshed.  A  Thug  who  was  reproached  by  Captain 
Sleeinan,  the  cliief  coiiimissioner,  for  an  atrocious  murder,  re¬ 
plied,  “We  all  feel ‘pity  sometimes  ;  but  the  goor  changes 
our  nature  ;  it  would  change  the  nature  of  a  horse.  Let  any 
man  onc.e  taste  of  that  goor,  and  lie  will  be  a  Thug,  tliottgli  he 
know  all  the  trades  and  lla^■e  all  tlie  wealth  of  the  world.  I 
never  wantetl  fond  :  my  mother’s  family  tva.s  opulent— her  re¬ 
lations  high  in  office.  I  have  been  high  in  office  myself,  and 
became  so  great  a  fai  ourite  wherei  er  I  went  that  I  was  sure 
of  promotion  ;  yet  I  was  alu  ays  miseiable  when  absent  from 
my  gang,  and  wa.s  obliged  to  return  to  Thuggee.  My  father 
matle  me  taste  of  that  fatal  goor  when  I  was  yet  a  mere  boy, 
and  if  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  never  should  be  able 
to  follow  any  other  trade.” 

Bc'sides  these  miscreants,  who  murdered  on  the  roads,  there 
existed  a  separate  class  of  Thugs,  wdio  pursued  a  similar  avo¬ 
cation  on  the  principal  rivers  of  India.  They  assumed  the 
garb  of  boatmen,  and  had  the  cleanest  and  most  inviting 
passenger-boats  at  the  ghats  of  most  considerable  towns.  Some 
of  the  gang,  M'ell  dressed  and  passing  for  respeciable  travellers, 
took  to  the  roads  in  the  vicinity,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
customers  to  their  confederates’  boats  by  the  .same  tactics  as  the 
inveiglers  of  the  road-gangs  used.  Tliey  would  pretend  to  be 
going  up  or  down  the  river,  and  beg  those  whom  they  met  to 
join  them  in  a  boat  to  save  expense.  Perhaps,  on  arriving  at 
the  ghat,  the  traveller  would  consent  to  go  on  board  a  boat 
apparently  partly  filled  with  passengers  and  about  to  put  off  at 
once — the  passengers  being  Thugs  in  disguise.  When  tlie 
boat  had  advancetl  -some  distance  and  the  coast  all  clear,  at  a 
given  signal  the  Thugs  fell  upon  their  victims  and  strangled 
them  ;  and,  taking  the  precaution  to  break  the  .spine  to  guard 
against  resuscitation,  after  slripoing  tlic  bodies,  threw  them  oiu 
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of  a  hole  in  f  lie  side  into  the  water,  and  continued  their  course 
to  the  next  ghat  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  pre¬ 
viously  landing  tlieir  inveiglers  on  the  road  to  procure  fresli 
victims  at  tlie  next  station.  Cases  have  been  known  cof  these 
fresh- water  pirates  attacking  baggage-boats,  if  feebly  manned, 
and  scuttling  them,  after  murdering  the  crew  and  pillaging 
the  cargo  of  all  that  was  portable.. 

The  booty  obtained  by  tlie  Thugs  was  occasionally  very 
considerable:  cases  are  recorded  in  which  they  have  taken 
fioni  16,000  to  20,000  rupees,  but  such  ."ipoil  was  gained  by 
the  extermination  of  whole  caravans  o£  mercliants  and  travel¬ 
lers.  Commonly  tlie  property  taken  was  of  much  smaller 
value,  and  hardly  any  apparent  poverty  was  a  protection,  since 
the  supposed  possession  of  two  pice  was,  bv  the  avowal  of  an 
informer,  declared  to  be  sufficient  temptation  to  induce  the 
Thugs  to  murder  the  possessor.  In  dividing  the  proceeds  of  a 
robbery,  a  portion  was  first  set  apart  for  the  R^ah  or  Poligar, 
under  whose  protection  they  lived  ;  a  second  was  assigned  to 
religious  purposes,  and  the  remainder  divided  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gang,  according  to  an  established  scale. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  acemate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  victims  w'ho  fell  by  the  hands  of  these  murderers  during  the 
first  tliirty-five  years  of  this  century;  but  the  following  data 
may  enable  us  to  approximate  to  the  .  truth.  Between  1826 
and  1835,  1562  prisoners  were  tried  for  the  crime  of  thuggee, 
1404  of  whom  were  hanged  or  transported  for  life.  Taking 
the  average  time  during  which  each  of  these  Thugs  had  been 
employed  in  murdering  to  have  been  20  year.s,  and  supposing 
that  each  man  of  a  gang  killed  one  victim  a  year,  which  is  far 
below  the  truth  probably,  since  some  confessed  to  200  murders, 
the  conclusion  we  must  arrive  at  is,  that  1000  to  1500  people 
annually  lost  their  lives  by  Thuggee. 

The  suppression  of  these  atrocities  forms  a  noble  act  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Bentinck,  who  appointed  Captain 
Sleeman  to  this  service.  This  officer  organized  a  body  of 
sepoys  as  a  detective'police  at  Saugor,  tlfe  head-quarters  of  the 
commission,  and  commenced  operations  by  gaining  o\’er  an 
approver.  Every  care  was  taken  to  substantiate  the  evidence 
thus  obtained  by  visiting  the  spots  indicated  as  the  scenes  of 
murdere,  and  matters  were  generally  found  in  accordance  with 
•he  approver’s  statements.  Arrests  were  then  made  and  othen 


a;io\red  to  turn  approvers,  and  tlius  link  after  link  was  added 
to  the  chain  of  evidence.  An  expedition  having  this  object 
ts  thus  described  by  a  medical  officer  who  took  part  in  it : — 

“  I  once  accompanied  a  party  of  Thugs  in  a  searcli  of  tliis 
kind ;  they  pointed  out  w  ith  the  greatest  accuracy  the  spot 
in  which,  twelve  years  before,  seven  unfortunate  trax'ellers 
had  been  murdered  by  them.  On  clearing  away  the  ground 
in  the  gorge  of  a  hill,  a  little  off  the  path,  the  men  imme¬ 
diately  turned  out  the  skulls  and  other  oones.  On  another 
occasion.  Captain  Sleeman’s  tent  was  accidentally  pitched  on 
the  very  grave,  and  b^are  the  bodies  could  be  exhumed  tlie 
carpet  had  to  be  removed.  This,  then,  is  one  convincing  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  evidence,  and  the  next  is  equally 
conclusive.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  approvers  were  obtained, 
i  ^y  means  of  a  little  judicious  management,  the  one  caste  was 
set  against  the  other,  so  that,  however  much  disposed  these 
men  miglit  be  to  save  their  own  relatives  or  caste,  the  jealous 
opponent  is  now  sure  to  peach ;  and  as  d.  free  confession  was 
t!ie  .stipulation  on  which  life  was  to  be  spared,  these  men  dare 
not  withhold  the  names  of  any  of  their  friends,  their  osten- 
silde  occupation  and  residence.  When  tliis  information  is 
obtained,  a  second  party  is  despatched. to  seize  their  denounced 
companions,  and  to  search  their  houses.  The  mounted  sol¬ 
diers  and  infantry  sepoys  acquit  tiiennselves  most  ably  when 
on  tliis  duty.  Marching  in  disguise,  they  are  never  suspected, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  sight  of  the  village  inhabited  by 
the  stranglers,  they  hide  themselves  till  dark,  and  then  move 
on.  Under  cover  of  the  night  the  village  is  effectually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  troopers  and  a  part  of  the  infantry  soldiers, 
while  tiie  remainder  make  the  best  of  their  way  into  the 
interior.  Having  by  this  means  made  security  doubly  sure, 
the  head  man  of  the  place  is  called  on,  and  desinxl  to  point 
out  the  particular  houses  of  the  men  who  are  naimid  ;  this 
information  is  no  sooner  obtained  than  the  dwellings  are  ini- 
cereiiioniously  entered,  and  the  Tliugs  generally  scciirerl. 
Should  the  Jemadar  of  the  village  have  jxhiitcdont  t  lic  wrong 
house,  with  a  view  to  afford  the  culprits  time  to  escajH',  llie> 
are  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  |)iqiiets  who  arc  im  the 
watch  outside.  By  the  time  tliat  these  fellows  tire  properly 
.secured,  the  town  or  village  community  is  in  a  pretty  geiieitil 
uproar,  at  the  fiorrifying  idea  that  their  next-door  neighboniN 
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Gniiga,  and  Sooper  Singh,  Hosein  Ali,  &c.,  should  turn  out 
to  be  Thugs,  and  they  not  know  of  it.  In  the  houses  of  tliese 
miscreants  property  to  a  considerable  amount  is  generally 
found  ;  consisting  of  Venetian  ducats,  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones,  Spanish  dollars,  valuable  swords,  shields. 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  the  rich  manufactures  of  Benares.  So 
extensive  has  been  the  amount  of  this  recovered  booty,  that, 
after  returning  to  the  representatives  of  the  murdered  travel¬ 
lers  all  that  was  justly  proved  to  belong  to  them,  the  diamonds, 
pearls,  emeralds,  Cashmere  shawls,  shields,  swords,  Venetian 
ducats,  and  Spanisli  dollars,  sold  for  4he  benefit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  have  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  erection 
of  two  new  prison-houses  at  Saugor,  as  well  as  all  other  inci¬ 
dental  charges  up  to  the  end  of  tlie  year  1834.  These  cir¬ 
cumstantial  proofs,  coupled  with  the  conflicting  testimony  of 
their  companions  who  were  present  at  the  murders,  together 
with  the  different  collateral  evidence,  present  a  mass  of  facts 
too  powerful  to  be  rebutted,  so  that  r  ery  often  the  prisoner 
at  once  voluntarily  acknowledges  his  offence.”* 

The  following  account  of  the  execution  of  a  party  of  Thugs 
is  by  an  eye-witness  : — • 

“Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  in  a  very  impressive 
manner  by  Captain  ■  Sleeman  on  different  parties  of  Thugs, 
executed  during  my  residence  in  Saugor.  The  criminals, 
drawn  up  in  a  semicircle  round  the  bench  on  which  the  judge 
was  seated,  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  of  musketeers 
and  dismounted  cavalry.  'J’he  warrants  were  placed  before 
Them,  and  each  name,  as  called  out  by  the  court,  was  repeated 
by  the  Sheristhadar.  At  the  conclusion  of  tliis  ceremony 
Captain  Sleeman  addressed  them  in  tlie  Hindustani  language 
in  a  few  sentences  which  may  be  rendered  thus :  ‘  You  have 
all  been  convicted  of  tlie  crime  of  blood  ;  the  order  from  the 
Calcutta  Council  therefore  is,  that,  at  to-morrow’s  dawn  ymi 
are  all  to  be  hung.  If  any  of  yon  desire  to  make  any  further 
communication,  you  may  now'  speak.’  Few  answered.  Those 
w  ho  did  reply  merely  requested,  as  a  tljitig  favour,  that  their 
bodies  on  being  taken  down  niiglit  be  burnt.  One  hardened 
rillain,  however,  as  he  was  fuming  round  to  leave  the  court, 
disturbed  the  solemhify  of  the  scene  by  muttering.  ‘Ah,  you 
have  got  it  all  your  own  way  tiow,  but  let  me  find  you  i:i 
*  ‘Modern  India,’ by  Doctor  Spry. 
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t*aradise,  and  tlieii  I  will  be  reveimed !  ’  The  iiight  was 
passed  by^  the.se  men  in  displays  of  “coarse  and  disgusting 
levity.  Trusting  in  the  assurance  that,  dying  in  the  calling, 
ilhowanee  would  provide  for  them  in  Paradise,  they  evinced 
neither  j'enitence  nor  remorse.  Stifling  their  alarm  with 
L)t)isterou.s  revelling,  they  hoped  to  establish  in  the  minds  of 
their  conirade.s,  who  could  hear  them  through  the  wall,  a 
rejuitation  for  courage  by  means  which  at  once  proved  their 
in.siiicerity  and  belied  tlieir  fortitude.  Imagine  such  men  on 
the  last  idglit  of  their  existence  on  earth,  not  penitent  for  their 
individual  errors,  or  impressed  witii  a  sense  of  the  public 
tnischiefs  to  which  they  had  contributed ;  not  even  rendered 
serious  by  tlie  dismal  ordeal  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to 
usher  them  into  an  unknown  world ;  but  singing,  .singing  in 
the  coiKiemticd  cell,,  and  repeating  their  uidiallowed  carols 
wliile  jolting  along  in  the  carts  that  conveyed  them  to  their  gib¬ 
bets  !  When  morning  came,  numerous  hackeries  drew  up  to  the 
gaol  door,  taking  five  men  in  each.  They  looked  dreadfully 
iiaggard.  As  one  cart  was  laden  after  the  other,  it  was 
<lriven  away,  surrounded  by  sepoys  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
loaded  inu.skets.  Tlie  place  appointed  for  the  executions  was 
0!i  the  north  side  of  the  town  of  8augor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
iialf  from  the  gaol.  ‘llooksut.  Doctor  Sahib,’  ‘Salaam, 
Doctor  Sahib,’  *  were  the  salutations  I  received  as  I  rode  by 
the  wretclied  tumbrels  which  were  jolting  them  to  execution. 
The  gibbets  were  temporary  erections,  forming  three  sides  of 
a  square.  The  upright  posts  which  supported  the  cross-beams 
were  firmly  fixed  in  stone  masonry  five  feet  in  height.  From  , 
either  side  of  these  walls  foot-boards  were  placed,  on  wliich 
the  unhappy  criminals  were  to  land  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  The  cross-beams  were  each  provided  with  ten  running 
halters  equidistant  from  one  another.  As  each  hackery-load 
of  malefactors  arrived  it  was  taken  to  the  foot  of  the  respective 
ladders,  and,  as  one  by  one  got  out,  lie  mounted  to  the  plat¬ 
form  or  foot-board.  Their  irons  were  not  removed.  AlTthis 
time  tlie  air  was  pierced  with  the  hoarse  and  hollow  shoutings 
of  these  wretched  men.  Each  man,  as  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  walked  at  once’ 
to  a  halter.  Without  loss  of  time  he  tried  its  strength  by 
reighing  his  whole  body  on  if.  Every  one  having  by  this 
•  Adieu,  Doctor  Sahib.  Compliments  to  you,  Doctor. 
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means  proved  tlie  strength  of  his  rope  with  his  own  hands  (foi 
none  of  them  were  handcuffed),  introduced  his  head  into  the 
noose,  drew  the  knot  firmly  home  immediately  behind  the 
l  ight  ear,  and,  amid  terrific  cheers,  jumped  off  tlie  ,  board  anrt 
launched  himself  into  eternity.  Thus,  in  the  moment  of  death, 
we  see  a  scrupulous  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  caste. 
To  wait  to  be  hung  by  the  hand  of  a  chumar  was  a  thought 
too  revolting  for  endurance.  The  name  would  be  disgraced 
for  ever,  and  therefore,  rather  than  submit  to  its  degradation, 
every  man  hung  himself.”  *  < 

Dr.  Spry  furnished  the  Scotch  phrenologists  with  the  heads 
of  seven  Thugs  who  were  executed  at  Saugor  in  1832,  and  for¬ 
warded  with  them  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  each  individual.  The  result  of  an  examination 
tif  these  heads  was  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  corroborates  the  history  of  the  Thugs  by 
independent  testimony,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

“  One  peculiarity  is,  that  destructiveness  is  not  a  predomi¬ 
nant  organ  in  any  of  them  ;  and  yet  they  were  munlerers. 
This  fact,  although  it  might  appear  to  a  superficial  observer 
in  opposition  to  their  character,  is  in  reality  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  it.  When  destructiveness  is  the  predominant 
organ  in  the  head  of  an  individual,  he  delights  in  taking  away 
life  from  ‘ruffian  thirst  for  blood  but  the  Thugs  murdered 
obviously  for  the  sake  of  robbing,  and  under  the  influence  of 
other  motives  immediately  to  be  explained  ;  and  also  because 
they  had  been  trained  to  this  mode  of  life  from  their  infancy. 
The  skulls  show  that  combination  of  large  organs  of  the 
animal  propensities  with  comparatively  moderate  organs  of 
the  moral  .sentiments  w'hich  predisposes  individuals  to  any 
mode  of  self-gratification,  without  restraining  them  by  regard 
to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  otliers.  The  Thugs  belong  to 
the  class  of  characters  in  which  I  would  place  the  captains 
and  crews  of  slave-ships,  and  also  the  more  desperate  among 
soldiers ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  individually  are  not  quite 
so  prone  to  cruelty  that  they  would  fof  themselves  have  em¬ 
barked  in  a  murderous  enterpri.se  unsolicited,  but  who,  when 
temptation  is  presented  to  them,  feel  little  or  no  comptinction 
xn  yielding  to  it. 

“  These  skulls  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  European  aver- 
*  Spry’s  ‘Modem  India.’ 
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age.  Circumstances  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
lower  feelings,  and  unfavourable  fir  the  strengthening  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  conscientiousness,  than  those  of  the  Thugs,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive ;  even  veneration  and  love  of  appro¬ 
bation,  which,  when  rigiitly  directed,  serve  to  legulate  the 
selfish  feelings,  are  here  rendered  the  prompters  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness  and  acquisitiveness.  It  is  not  merely  the  size  of  the 
organs  of  these  last  two  propensities  that  we  are  to  regard  ; 
for  in  many  esses  the  practices  of  the  Thugs  are  little  if  at 
all  dictated  by  them.  Dr.  Spry  states  it  as  his  opinion  (and 
the  oijinion  exactly  accords  with  my  own  conclusion,  drawn 
from  the  examination  of  the  skulls),  that  ‘  many  boys  go  on 
tlie  roads  as  I'luigs  because  their  fathers  do,  and  not  from 
any  inherent  ferocity  of  disposition.’  The  influence  of  the 
priests  k  very  great  in  leading  to  the  enormities  detailed  by 
Dr.  'Spry.  When  the  instructors  of  the  people  are  men  ‘  not 
a.sliamcd  to  declare  openly  that  tintruth  and  false  swearing 
are  virtuous  and  meritorious  deeds  when  they  tend  to  their 
own  advantage,’  it  is  far  from  wonderful  that  the  naturally 
weak  morality  of  the  instructed  should  become  still  more 
weak.  Xnr  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  authority  of  men 
looked  uji  to  with  awe  for  their  promises  of  eternal  felicity 
should  be  very  influential  in  giving  life  and  vigour  to  tlie 
animal  jiropensities.  Tiie  love  of  approbation  is  a  poiverful 
stimulant  to  tlie  commission  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Thugs. 
Ill  a  letter  published  by  Captain  Sleeman  in  the  ‘  Calcutta 
Literary  Gazette,’  and  reprinted  in  the  ‘  Calcutta  Magazine, 
for  September  la32,’ that  officer  tells  us  that,  ‘after  a  man 
has  pa.ssed  through  the  different  grades,  and  shown  that  he  has 
acquired  sufficient  dexterity,  or  ivhat  we  may  call  nerve  or 
resolution,  and  which  they  call  ‘  hard-brea,stedness,’  to  strangle 
a  victim  hinrself,  the  priest,  on  a  certain  day,  before  all  the 
gang  assembled,  before  they  set  out  on  their  o.'iininal  expe¬ 
ditious,  presents  him  with  the  nngocha  or  romal  (the  hand¬ 
kerchief  with  which  th«  strangling  is  performed),  tells  liiiii 
how  many  of  his  family  have  signalized  themselves  by  Hie 
use  of  it,  how  much  his  friends  expect  from  his  coiir.age  and 
conduct;  and  implores  the  go<ldess  to  voiicli.safe  her  support 
to  his  liHidiible  ambition  and  endeavours  to  distiiignisli  hini- 
sidf  in  her  service.  The  investiture  of  the  rouxd  is  kiiiglit- 
hood  to  these  monsters ;  uis  the  highest  object  of  their  ambit  ion, 
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HOT,  only  becawse  the  man  who  strangles  has  so  much  a  head 
over  and  above  the  share  which  falls  to  him  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil,  but  because  it  implies  the  recognition  by  his  comrades 
of  the  qualities  of  courage,  strength,  and  dexterity,  which  all 
are  anxious  to  be  famed  for.’  Cautiousness  is  strong,  and 
marks  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Dirgpaul’s  he^  has 
the  organ  more  developed  than  either  of  the  others.  Dr. 
Spry  mentions  that  at  his  execution  ‘  his  caution  prevented 
him  from  being  too  precipitate.’  'I'he  leer  of^this  man  was 
probably  the  effect  of  self-esteem.  ^  Tlie  sexual  propeirsities 
are  strongl^^  developed  in  the  whole“seven.  Adhesiveness  is 
fully  developed.  Dirgpaul,  who  has  the  laigest  philopro- 
genitiveness,  spared  and  adopted  an  infant  belonging  to  a 
company  of  whom  every  individual  was  murdered.  'J’his  is 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  independent  existence  of  benevolence 
and  philoprogeuitiveness.  The  developments  of  individuality 
and  locality  correspond  with  the  memory  and  power  of  obser¬ 
vation  winch  the  Thugs  manifest.  Dr.  Spry  tells  us  that  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  men  will,  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  point  out  the  .spot  where  the  murdered  are  laid,  is  tr  uly 
surprising.  ‘  Conscientiousness  is  in  most  instances  deve¬ 
loped  only  in  a  moderate  degree.  The  only  large  conscien¬ 
tiousness  is  that  of  Hosein.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Spry’s  paper 
is  a  commentary  on  this.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  the  heads  and 
cliaractgiarm'  these  seven  Thugs  exactly  correspond.”  ^ 

Ajidtlier  benefit  conferred  on  the  Ilindu  population,  about 
,thft  time,  was  tlie  abolition  of  the  rite  of  suttee  throughout 
ml  tile  territorie.s  under  British  authority.  This  humane 
measure  was  sironglj^  opposed  by  a  numerous  class  of  the  na- 
tii  es,  whose  prejudices  were  in  favour  of  ancient  customs  ;  hut 
iiaiipily  there  were  many  who,  more  dhliglitened,  warmly  ap- 
jilauded  the  act  that  yiroliibited  the  burning  of  widows  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hojied  that  tlie  efi'orts  which  are  made  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gosyiel  among  tiie  heathen  population  will 
lead  in  time  to  the  extinction  of  this  revolting  sacrifice,  even 
in  tiie  independeni:  native  states. 

Lord  5yilliam  Bentinck  was  a  great  friend  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  Hindus.  Under  Ids  auspices  .taany 
schools  were  instituted  in  various  p  rts  of  India,  where  the 
*  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xxxix.  vol.  viii. 
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Tlie  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  abolished  by  the  hew 
charter  whicli  was  granted  for  twelve  years,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Company, 

Each  presidency  has  its  separate  army,  but  the  Governor- 
General  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole;  and  he  has 
authority  to  make  peace  or  war,  and  to  direct  the  military 
operations  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
European  troops  stationed  in  India  is  about  thirty  thousand, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  Queen’s  regiments,  and  rest  in  the 
pay  of  tlie  East  India  Company ;  but  the  main  Sody  of  the 
Indian  army  is  composed  of  native  freops,  or  sepoys,  whose 
numbers  vary  according  to  exigencies,  but  generally  average 
abo'  e  two  hundred  thousand  men.  JMost  of  the  Hindu  sepoys 
ill  the  Bengal  army  are  men  of  high  caste,  principally  Rajputs 
and  Bramins,  but  there  are  also  many  Mussulman  soldiers,  and 
all  are  at  liberty  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
w  hich  is,  no  doubt,  one  great  means  of  preserving  their  attach¬ 
ment  and  fidelity.  When  old  or  disabled,  the  sepoy  retires  on 
a  pension  to  his  native  village,  carrying  with  him  his  soldier’s 
uniform,  wliicli  he  proudly  displays  on  all  festive  occasions. 

In  1835  Lord  William  Beutiuck  resigned  the  government 
of  India,  and  Lord  Auckland  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  until  the  following  year.  In 
the  mean  time  the  administration  vvas  conducted  by  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  o 
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Hindustan  had  never  been  in  a  more  ©anquH  state  than  at 
the  time  when  Lord  Auckland  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  1836, 
invested  with  the  high  functions  of  Governor-General.  All 
then  appeared  to  promise  a  continuances  of  peace;  and  the  un¬ 
interrupted  progress  of  those  improvements  so  steadily  and 
effectually  pursued. by  his  predecessor;  but  the  cMm  was  not 
of  long  duration  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  government  was 
soon  engrossed  by  the  affaiis;  of  Cabul,  which  led  our  arndcs 
for  the  first  time  across  the  Indus,  and  replaced  on  tlie  throne 
the  long-exiled  monarch  of  that  kingdom. 
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B«<fore  the  commencement  of  that  war  a  re'olution  liad 
occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  a  considerable  state,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  government  of  Bengal,  but  ruled  by  its  own 
sovereign,  whose  court  is  the  only  one  now  existing  in  Hin¬ 
dustan  that  retains  the  splendour  formerly  exhibited  by  the 
Indian  princes. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal, 
Sujah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  surrendered  hiinsell 
to  the  En^kh,  on  certain  terms  ;  and  was  restored  to  his 
former  dignity,  on  condition  that  he  should  enter  into  alasting 
alliance  with  the  British  government. 

The  territory  of  Oude, 
under  tl;e  able  management 
<tf  that  prince,  formed  one 
of  the  most  i  mportant  states 
into  which  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire  had  been  divided ;  but 
the  successors  of  Sujah  go- 
^'erned  with  less  ability  ;  and 
in  1798  a  disputed  succes¬ 
sion  culled  for  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  British  autho¬ 
rities,  who  placed  on  the 
throne  Saadat  Ali,  one  of 
tlie  claimants,  who,  in  return 
ibr  this  service,  agreed  to 
disband  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  and  employ  British 
troops  for  the  protection  of 
his  dominions.  By  a  subse¬ 
quent  treaty  he  surrendered 
the  valuable  provinces  of 
the  Doab  and  Rohilcund  ;  so 
that  the  Ganges  became  the 
boundary  of  his  state,  and 
his  dependence  was  com¬ 
pletely  secured  by  the  establishment  of  the  important  militaiy 
■station  at  Cawrqxtre,  on  the  Ganges,  about  six  hundred  miles 
from  Calcutta,  and  not  more  than  fifty  from  Lucknow,  the 
capital  of  Oude. 

Tile  c.antoiimenls  at  Cawnpore  extend  nearly  six  miles  along 
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tlie  bank  of  the  river;  and  the  European  residents,  indejten- 
dent  of  tlie  military,  are  numerous,  some  of  them  being  shop¬ 
keepers,  others  makers  of  gloves  and  saddlery,  for  both  of 
whicli  manufactures  Cawnpore  is  especially  celebrated.  The 
principal  civil  officers,  such  as  the  judges  and  collectors  of 
revenue,  live  in  magniScent  style,  according  to  the  Indian 
livshion,  being  surrounded  with  a  numerous  train  of  domestics  ; 
as  every  man’s  consequence,  in  India,  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  servants  belonging  to  his  establishment. ^ 

Cawnpore  is  considered  rather  a  gay  station,  as  it  can  boast 
of  a  theatre  for  amateur  performances,"  handsome  assembly 
rooms,  and  a  good  racecourse ;  and  it  also  has  the  advantage 
of  being  sufficiently  near  to  the  famous  city  of  Lucknow  to 
admit  of  excursions  thither  at  all  seasons  of  public  festivals 
and  court  ceremonies,  which  far  surpass  in  grandeur  any¬ 
thing  now  seen  at  Delhi. 

'I'he  Nabob-vizier,  or  ruler  of  Oude,  although  in  reality 
dependent  on  the  British  Government,  was  nominally  a  vassal 
of  the  Emperor  until  the  j^ear  1819,  when,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Calcutta,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign  ;  si)ice  he  was  permitted  to  conduct  the 
internal  government  of  the  country,  free  from  any  direct  con¬ 
trol  or  interferenct..  He  was,  however,  still  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  British  troops  in  his  capital,  and  to  receive  an  Ei;glish 
resident  on  terms  of  equality  at  his  court ;  so  that  he  was  kept 
in  check,  as  the  slightest  act  detrimental  to  the  British  interests 
would  have  been  immediately  reported  to  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta. 

The  country  of  Oude  possesses  natural  advantages  that  are 
not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  India.  Its  level  surface  is  watered 
by  innumerable  streams  that  fertilize  the  soil,  which,  when 
carefully  cultivated,  as  it  was  under  its  former  rulers,  pro¬ 
duced  rich  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  and 
other  valuable  products  ;  but  the  mode  of« taxation  had  become 
so  oppressive,  that  the  people  had  no  encouragement  to  indus¬ 
try,  and  were  mi5^ertibly  poor,  while  much  good  land  that 
might  have  been  tilled  for  their  benefit  was  lying  waste. 

Under  the  government  of  Saadat  Ali  and  his  successor,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  the  revenues  of 
vvhic  1  were  fanned  to  private  individuals,  who  paid  a  certain 
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HE  events  of  the  Afghan  war,  in 
which  so  many  English  families  were 
dpeply  and  personally  interested, 
are  so  familiar  to  every  one,  that  a 
detailed  account  of  that  unhappy 
contest  would  only  be  a  repetition 
of  an  oft-told  tale.  A  very  brief 
sketch  may  therefore  suffice  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  exiled  King 
of  Cabul,  Shah  Shuja,  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  at  the  British  station 
of  Loodiana,  about  two  hundred 


miles  to  the  north  of  Delhi,  constantly  occupied  himself  in  vain 
attempts  to  recover  his  throne  ;  while  the  ambition  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed’s  brothers  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  sfcite  of  anarchy. 
Kamran,  the  prince  who  had  compassed  the  death  of  Futteh 
Khan,  and  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Dost  Mahommed,  still 
retained  the  government  of  Herat,  and,  having  involved  himself 
in  a  war  with  Persia,  had  increased  the  confusion  by  inducing 
tile  Persians  to  lay  siege  to  Herat. 

j’his  war  was  considered  of  some  consequence  to  our  govern¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  influence  exercised  at  the  court  of 
I’ersia  by  the  Russians,  wlio  might  possibly  have  availed 
themselves  of  any  conquests  made  by  the  Persians  near  the 
frontiers  to  send  their  armies  into  the  Indian  territories.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  interest  of  Dost  Mahommed  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  not  to  pi-e- 
I'ent  him  from  proceeding  against  Prince  Kamran  ;  but  lie 
«  as  also  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Sik 
ruler,  Runjeet  Singh  ;  and  with  that  vieii'  applied  for  aid  to 
Lord  Auckland,  ttie  Governor-General  of  India,  who  con¬ 
sidered  this  application  as  affording  him  a  favourable  opjior- 
funity  for  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  securing  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river  to  British  merchants.  An  envoy  was  despatched  to 
KunjeePSingh  at  Pesliawur,  to  negociate  a  peace  bet  ween  that 
ffreat  prince  and  the  King  of  Cabul,  which  migl.t  have  been 
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coiicliidtxl,  but  that  Dost  Mahommed  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  concessions  as  Runjeet  was  willinsf  to  make;  and  as  mere 
was  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  playing  a  double  part, 
by  corresponding  secretly  with  the  Persians  and  Russiaps,  the 
British  governor  withdrew  his  interference  with  regard  to  the 
Siks,  and  resolved  to  depose  the  monarch  whose  conduct  was 
so  dangerous. 

This  determination  w’as,  naturally,  a  preliminary  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shuja,  who,  while  he  was  in 
power,  had  cordially  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British 
government  with  regard  to  Persia ;  ai^d,  on  these  grounds, 
war  was  declared  against  Dost  Mahomnfed,  and  two  armies 
were  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  one  to  march 
from  Bengal,  the  other  from  Bombay,  and  to  form  a  junction 
at  Shikapore,  a  large  commercial  town,  fifteen  miles  west  o 
the  Indus. 

The  route  of  the  Bombay  troops  lay  through  the  territories 
of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  who  refused  to  grant  them  a  free 
passage,  although  there  was  a  treaty  of  friendship  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  British  rulers  of  Hindustan.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  force  a  way,  and  the  two  principal 
cities,  Hyderabad  and  Kurrachee,  were  attacked,  and 
taken  without  much  trouble,  as  very  little  resistance  was 
offered.  The  Ameers  were  so  much  alarmed  at  these  easy 
conquests,  that  they  not  only  accelerated  the  march  of. the 
army,  but  aareed  to  a  new  treaty,  and  the  troops  pursued  their 
way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  whole  army  was  assembled  at  Shikapore  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  1839,  and  began  to  move  towards  Candahar, 
through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  beset  by  fierce  maraud¬ 
ing  tribes  of  Belooches,  and  suHering  severely  from  want  of 
water  and  provisions.  After  many  dangers  and  distresses, 
however,  they  reached  Candahar,  from  which  the  governor, 
a  brother  of  Dost  Maliommed,  fled,  leaving  the  city  to  be 
occupied  by  the  British  forces.  Shah  Shuja  Was  here  formally 
reinstated  as  King  of  Cabul ;  and,  a  few  vweeks  after  this  cere¬ 
mony,  which  was  performed  on  the  open  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
the  troops,  the  ariity'  proceeded  to  Ghuzni,  the  celebrated 
capital  of  the  early  Mussulman  conquerors,  which  was  stormed 
and  taken,  after  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Afghans,  who  ' 
defended  the  town  with  the  utmost  bravery. 

About  this  time  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  deprived  the 
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English  of  A  powerful  ally,  and  the  eastern  nations  of  one  of 
their  greatest  rulers.  This  illustrious  prince,  vhe  founder 
of  a  va.st  empire,  wliieh,  like  that  of  Ahmed,  of  Durani,  was 
destined  to  fall  with  him  to  whom  it  owed  its  rise,  died  in 
June,  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kuiruch  Singlj,  who 
survived  him  only  a  few  montlis.  The  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  latter  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  his  son  and  successor,  Nehal,  was  accidentally  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  beam,  as  he  was  passing  under  a  gateway  on 
his  elephant.  This  event  gave  rise  to  much  confusion  in  the 
state,  as  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  one  party 
supported  Dhian  SingTt,  who  had  been  Runjeet’s  chief  minis¬ 
ter  ;  while  the  opposite  faction  proclaimed  Shere  Singh,  an¬ 
other  prince  of  the  family. 

vSuch  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Afghan  war  ;  consequently,  the  Siks  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  troubles  to  afford  that  efficient 
aid  which  had  been  expected  from  tlie  friendly  alliance  that 
liad  subsisted  between  the  British  government  and  the  late 
monarch  Runjeet  Singh. 

The  fall  of  Ghuzni  opened  the  road  to  Cabul,  the  capital 
city.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1839,  our  main  army  crossed  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain  said  to  be  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  went  on  through  narrow  defiles  without  encountering 
any  resistance.  As  they  drew  near,  Dost  Mohammed  quitted 
his  throne  and  his  capital,  and  fled  with  600  horsemen  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  tlie  wide  wild  country  beyond  the  Oxus. 
On  the  7th  of  August  Shah  Sliuja  and  the  English  entered 
the  city  of  Cabul  in  trium])h.  and  there  enacted  some  very 
(politically)  unwise,  and  some  very  ridiculous  scenes.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Afghans  were  murdering  every  British  officer  or 
soldier  whom  they  could  surprise  outside  of  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time.  Dost  Mohammed  had  taken  refuge  in 
Bokhara,  where  he  was  treacherously  thronm  into  prison  by 
the  King  of  that  country,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
object  in  so  doing,  Vut  to  force  him  to  surrender  his  jewels, 
which  were  of  immense  value.  He  contrived,  however,  to  effect 
his- escape,  by  bribing  one  of  . his  guards,  who  undertook  to 
procure  him  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  guide  him  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  plan  was  succe,ssful,  and  the  fugitive  prince,  aftel 
ceveral  hair-breadth  escapes,  reached  a  place  of  safety,  and 


left  for  the  protection  of  the  monarch  in  the  capital,  but  the 
main  body  of  the  army  had  returned  to  their  several  stations ; 
consequent!)',  Dost  Mahommed  flattered  himself  with  hopes 
that  their  absence  would  be  favourable  to  his  success ;  but  he 
was  disappointed  ;  for,  after  having  tv^ice  attacked  the  pro¬ 
tecting  force,  he  was  reduced  to  so  helpless  a  condition  that 
he  gave  himself  ‘ujd  to  Sir  William  M‘Naghten,  the  British 
resident  at  Cabul.  He  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  theGovernor-General  with  the  respect  lue  to  his  rank, 
and,  although  a  captive,  was  treated  as  a  distinguished  guest. 
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until  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  with  his  family  to  Loo- 
diana,  where  the  house  was  assigned  to  him  that  had  so  long 
been  the  Residence  of  Shah  Shuja.  That  monarch  seemed  to 
be  now  fully  re-established,  and  his  capital  for  some  time  re¬ 
mained  tranquil ;  but  the  protective  force,  which  was  stationetl 
about  five  miles  from  the  city,  was  frequently  engaged  in 
skirmishes  with  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  the  mails  on  their  way  from  Calcutta  to 
Oabul,  and  committing  various  kinds  of  depredations. 

Cabul  is  a  large  wallec^  city,  inhabited  by  people  of  many 
nations.  The  houses,  Vhich  are  only  two  stories  high,  are 
mostly  built  of  rvood,  or  unburnt  brick,  and  are  mean  in 
appearance  ;  but  tlie  great  bazaar,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  elegant  in  all  the  East.  It  was  built  by  the  famous  Ali 
Iilerdan  Khau,  in  the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  and  was  a,  great 
emporium  of  the  trade  of  central  Asia  ;  but  it  exists  no  longer, 
having  been  de.stroyed  by  the  British  before  they  quitted  tije 
country  at  the  couclasion  of  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1841,  General  Eljthinstone  assumed 
the  command  of  the  British  army  at  Cabul,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  its  inhabitants  peacefully 
engaged  in  their  various  occupations.  The  ladies  of  some  of 
tlie  British  officers  had  accompanied  their  husbands,  and  were 
residing  wi'h  them  in  the  city,  some  of  them  having  their 
children  with  them.  The  pi’ivations  they  suftered,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  were  very  great,  among 
a  people  to  whom  the  comforts  of  European  life  are  utterly 
unknowm  ;  but  to  these  inconveniences  were  soon  added  the 
horrors  of  an  insurrection,  which  b]oke  out  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  caused,  as  it  was  after  wards  discovered,  by  a.  sedi¬ 
tious  letter  addressed  by  one  of  the  Ghilzie  tribe  to  some  of 
the  most  influential  chiefs  at  Cabul,  informing  them  tliat  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Britisii  envoy  to  seize  and  send  them 
all  to  Ijondon.  A  general  tumult  ensued.  Tlie  houses  of  all 
tiio  British  residents  iii  the  city  were  furiously  assailed,  and 
several  distinguished  officers,  among  whom  was  Sir  Alexandei' 
Burnes,  lost  their  lives  in  the  cohCusion.  'Tiic  revolt  imTcased 
to  .such  au  alarming  height,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also 
among  the  tribes  of  the  snrroniiding  country,  (hat  it  was 
tiiought  advisable  to  endeavour  to  make  terms  with  (lie  leaders, 
the  principal  of  wliom  was  Akber  Khan,  (lie  favourite  son  of 
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Dost  Mahommed.  The  conduct  of  Akber  during  tha  whole 
of  this  war  afforded  a  sti iking  illustration  of  aristocratic 
manners  among  half-civilised  nations,  the  courtesy  of  a  prince 
being  strangely  mixed  with  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  Shah  Shuja  had  kept  himself  closely  shut 
up  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  palace  and  citadel  of  Cabul,  which 
was  partly  garrisoned  with  British  troops,  where  he  anxiously 
awaited  the  result  of  the  insurrection.  It  soon,  liowever,  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  revolt  was  not  confined  to  the  capital, 
but  was  general  all  over  the  country.  <  The  situation  of  the 
British  was  one  of  extreme  peril,  being  in  want  of  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  of  warlike  bar¬ 
barians,  w  ho  occupied  all  the  road.s  by  which  assistance  might 
be  sent.  The  nearest  British  station  was  six  hundred  miles 
distant ;  the  road  to  any  place  lay  through  mountainous  passes, 
many  miles  in  length,  choked  up  with  snow,  and  beset  by  the 
enemy ;  wdiile  the  soldiers  were  alieady  falling  victims  to  the 
severity  of  a  Cabui  wdnter,  wlncli  was  more  especially  fatal  to 
the  sepoys,  wlio,  bred  in  tlie  sultry  climate  of  India,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  enduring  tiie  rigour  of  such  a  winter,  the 
ground  in  Cabul  being  covereil  w  ith  deep  snow  during  five 
months  of  tlie  year.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  the  BS^tish 
envoy,  Sir  AViliiam  M'Nagliten,  resolved  on  making  terras,  if 
possible,  witli  Akber  Klian,  wlio  gave  him  a  meeting  on  the 
|ilain,  wlieie  a  long  conference  took  jdace  relative  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  wliicli  wns  concluded,  on  condition  that  Sliali.Shuja 
should  abdicate  the  throne  of  Oabnl,  and  Dost  Mahoimned  be 
reinstated.  The  Britisii  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  tlie 
citadel,  and  join  the  rest  of  tiic  army  at  the  canfoninejits,  and 
Akber  himself  uiKlovtook  to  escort  them  riiitiier.  to  protect 
them  from  tlie  Giiilzies,  and  other  triiies  t.liat  «ere  Imvering 
about  tile  neigiibourbood.  During  tliis  movement  some  signs 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  tlie  chi.  f  spread  dismay  arnong.sC 
the  already  dispirited  troops,  who  wc; e, fired  n [ton  el'e  tliey  liad' 
reached  the  canlpivnents. 

It  w'as  now  tliat  tlie  increasing  distres-ses  of  ilm  army 
induced  Sir  AVilliam  M‘Nagiiteii  to  give  Akber  a  secynd 
meeting.  The  interview,  whicli  took  [ilace  outside  tlie  city, 
terminated  fatally  to  the  envoy,  wlio,  in  full  confidence  of 
Akber’s  sincerity,  repaired  to  tlie  spot  accomiiatiied  by  only 
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a  very  small  retinue.  After  a  sliort  conference,  Akbcr  be¬ 
trayed  tlie  treachery  of  his  intentions  by  provoking  a  mis¬ 
understanding,'*  when,  attempting  to  seize  Sir  William 
M'Naghten,  and  to  make  Jiim  prisoner,  a  scuffle  ensued  :  Sir 
William  was  shot  by  the  hand  of  Akber,  and  tAvo  or  three 
other  officers  were  also  sacrificed  at  tlie  onset  of  the  cliiefs, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  carried  off  as  prisoners. 

Tlie  place  of  the  murdered  envoy  was  supplied  by  Major 
Pottinger,  who  renewed  the  negotiations  with  Akber;  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  the  British  army  should  be  permitted 
to  leat  e  Cabul,  and  proceed  to  Jellalabad,  a  small  fortified 
town  between  the  capital  and  Peshawar,  then  held  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Nott. 

The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Cabul  may  tvell  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  French  from  Moscoav,  but  was,  if  possible, 
more  calamitous,  owing  to  the  A'ast  number  of  women  and 
cliildren  who  encumbered  the  army,  adding  greatly  to  the 
miseries  of  those  who  had  no  means  of  protecting  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Their 
way  lay  through  tiie  rugged  narrow  defiles  of  Klioord  Cabul, 
Tezeen,  Jugdullock,  and  Kliyber,  the  latter  of  Avhich  gi\  es  its 
name  to  a  mountain  tribe,  Avho  had  long  been  in  the  habit  oi 
recei'ting  an  annual  tribute,  or  black  mail,  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cabjil,  for  the  free  transit  of  the  pass;  but  as  this 
tribute  had  been  unwisely  discontinued  by  Shah  Slmja,  the 
Kliyberries  had  become  the  fierce  and  implacable  enemies  of 
that  monttfch  and  his  supporters  ;  so  that  it  Avas  only  thrmigh 
tlie  iiffluence  of  Akljer  Khan  that  tlie  British  troops  could 
hope  to  march  through  the  Khyber  p.ass  in  siifety.  To  depend 
on  this  Avily  chief  Avas  a  desperate  alternative;  yet,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  it  afforded  the  only  means  ofaAoid- 
ing  certain  destruction  ;  therefore,  it  aaos  resolA  cd  rather  to 
ItraA-e  tlie  dangers  of  a  retreat  than  to  remain  Avil  h  theAvretcluid 
prospect  of  perishing  for  Avant  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  match  was  compienced  on  the  6tl  of  .lanuary,  1 S42, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  cantonments  been  cvaoAiated  than  flic 
Afghans  rushed  in  and  set  fire  to  I  hem,  carrying  oil' every 
iirticle  tliat  "liad  been  left.  This  hostile  movement  uas  fol- 
loAved  lip  by  the  jiursuit  of  tlie  retreating  army,  and,  iiotAvith- 
«tanding  the  treaty  made  Avith  Akber,  flic  baggage  was  seized, 
and  tliose  who  attempted  to  deiinid  it  Avere  cut  doAvn  by  tlie 


well-arint'd  and  mounted  barbarians,  large  bands  of  whom 
kept  hovering  around.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fugitives  were  not  all  soldiers,  but  that  maiiy  were  women 
and  childien,  and  that  the  mere  camp  followers  were  mote 
than  double  the  number  of  the  troops,  whose  difficulties 
were  considerably  increased  by  the  care  of  so  many  helpless 


The  circumstances  attending  the  annihilation  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  army  will  long  be  remembered.  Some  perished  miser¬ 
ably  in  the  snow  ;  others  were  made  prisoners  ;  but  the  greater 
number  fell  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains,  under  the 
murderous  attacks  of  the  Ghilzies,  Khyberries,  and  other  bar¬ 
barous  liordes,  whom  Akber  had  promised  to  restrain  from 
’.'iolence.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  march,  the 
chief  had  kept  near  the  army,  for  the  purpose,  luobably, 
of  taking  advantage  of  every  circumstance  that  might  arise, 
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but  contriving,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  such  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  good  faith,  that  many  Ijelieved  lii.s  intentions  were 
friendly,  until  undeceived  by  subsequent  occurrences.  His 
first  act  'wa.s  to  get  into  his  power  some  of  the  principal 
officers  and  their  families ;  which  he  did  by  presenting  him¬ 
self  about  three  days  after  their  departure  from  Cabul,  offering 
to  take  the  ladies  and  children  back  under  his  o^v^  protection, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  tlie  fierce  hordes  by 
whom  they  «ete  surrounded.  The  invitation  was  extended 
to  such  of  the  officers  as- chose  to  return,  and  was  .  accepted 
by  those  who  were  wounded,  or  whose  wives  rvere  about  to 
become  the  guests  or  captives,  they  knew  not  which,  of  a 
barbarian  prince.  They  were  conducted  to  one  of  those  small 
forts  already  mentioned  as  the  residences  of  the  khans,  or 
heail.s  of  tribes,  where  the  accommoiltdions  were  so  rude  and 
scanty,  that  an  English  peasant’s  cot  might  be  termed  a  In.x- 
urions  abode,  compared  with  the  dwelling  of  an  Afghan 
nobleman.  Three  dark  hoveb,  utterly  destitute  of  furniture, 
were  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  Europeans,  wlio  were  almost 
stifled  with  the  srmike  of  a  wood  tire,  uhich  could  only  fiiid 
vent  thrmigh  the  doorway.  Food  for  the  whole  paity  vas 
furni.shed  in  one  dish,  without  a  single  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  and 
the  only  place  of  rejxtse  was  the  tioor,  spread  with  sheepskins  ; 
yet  these  were  the  best  accommodations  the  place  afforded; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  chief  himself  wa.s  better  lodged  or 
enUa'Iained  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  conntry, 
the  prisoners  were  well  treated.  Among  the  mimlwr  were 
Lady  Sale  and  the  widow  of  Sir  William  iM'Naghicii,  with 
about  seven  other  ladie.s,  most  of  whom  had  tlu-ir  children 
witli  them,  and  were  consoled  by  (lie  presence  of  their  lius- 
bands.  The  new  envoy.  Major  Fottingcr,  .and  General  FI 
pliinstone  were  al...o  among  the  cajdives,  (lie  latter  having 
gone  to  Akber’s  camp,  in  tlie  hope  of  inducing  him  (o  exeit 
his  influence  in  rtwtrainina-  the  nioniitaiu  tribes  dial  cut  off 
tlie  retreat  of  the  annrj  through  the  jiasses.  This  the  eliief 
promised  to  do,  but  detained  the  general  as  a  liostage  hir  the 
performance  of  certivin  articles  of  the  treaty,  while  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  antiy  was  left  to  its  fate. 

Akber  soon  Temoved  his  prisoners  to  the  strong  fort  of 
Buddeeabiwl,  near  Tezc'en,  belonging  to  his  fa(hei-in  law,  a 
Ghilzie  chief,  on  the  way  to  Mliich  they  had  to  pass  the 
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Kliooid  Cab  111  pass,  where  they  beheld,  with  horror,  the 
leiviains  of  many  hundreds  of  those  who  had  left  Cabul  wi^h 
iliem  only  a  few  days  previously,  and  whose  suffering  had 
been  terminated  by  tlie  most  painful  deaths.  The  fort  of 
Buddeeabad,  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  the  prisoners  for  thre 
long-  months,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  lofty 
precipitous  hills,  and  fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch  Akber, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Sirdar,  paid  great  attention  to 
their  comforts,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  emrespond  with  their  friends  at  Jellalabad, 
where  General  .Sale  was  then  in  cdramand,  who  sent  them 
clothing,  letters,  and  newspapers,  the  value  of  which  to  per¬ 
sons  thus  situated  may  be  well  understood.  General  Elphin- 
stone,  whose  health  had  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  anxiety 
aiid  misfortune,  died  soon  after  his  melancholy  journey  to 
Tezeen. 

Tlie  deplorable  reverses  which  had  overwhelmed  the  devoted 
armjf  on  its  retreat  could  be  justly  attributed  only  to  the  over 
confidence  and  thoughtlessness  of  Burnes  and  our  other  politi¬ 
cal  agents,  and  to  the  gross  incapacity  of  those  -W'ho  directed 
its  movements.  It  will  always  remain  as  a  war  for  which 
Englishmen  will  have  to  blush.  There  were  many  officers  in 
tiie  force,  not  to  mention  those  of  superior  grade,  who,  could 
iliey  hav  e  assumed  the  command,  w^ould  have  avoided  the  first 
fatal  errors,  through  which  our  cantonments  at  Cabul  were  in 
a  wretched,  defenceless  state,  and  our  magazines  of  provisions 
lost  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  the  affray.  There  was  many  a 
captain,  not  to  say  lieutenant,  who  would  have  been  quite 
capable  of  rescuing  the  troops  from  their  false  position,  and 
conducting  tliem  with  comparative  safety  through  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  There  w'as  notliing  extraordinarily  perplexing  in 
tlie  circumstances  attending  their  situation.  The  rare  genius 
of  a  Wellington  was  scarcely  required  to  extricate  them. 
Although,  without  doubt,  sudden  and  startling  (as  none  would 
believe  that  tfie  Afghans  were  abqut  to  attack  us),  the 
exigency  at  first ‘was  comparatively  clear  and  simple,  only 
requiring  to  be  met  with  promptitude  and  decisioi}.:  but  most 
u.diappiiy  none  of  our  chiefs  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  these 
<!iialities.  Instead  of  doing,  they  lost  time  in  talking  about 
what  was  to  be  <lone  ;  and  tliey  got  up  councils  of  war,  by 
which  never  yet  was  war  well  conducted.  One  of  the  histo* 
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riaiis  of  the  tremendous  disaster  says, — •*  If  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  general  rule  in  life,  tliat,  it  is  better  in  a  doubtful  case  to  act 
wrongly  than  not  to  act  at  all,  the  aNiom  is  ('speciaH}'  true  as 
regards  militarj-  atlairs;  and  this  was  an  occasion  of  thekitid. 
It  was  emphatically  a  case  foi' action,  not  for  tiie  indulgence  of 
long  tiiscussion  ;  and  one  vrould  have  thought  feeling  alone 
would  iiave  decided  it  witiiout  much  aid  from  reflection,  when 
they  beheld  their  fellow-countrymen  murdered  iu  cold  blood 
before  their  eyes.”*  General  Elphinstone  was  a  brave  and  a 
go(>d  man,  and  reputed  to  be  well  skilled  and  accomplislied  as 
an  officer  ;  but  lie  was.advanced  in  years,  and  his  health,  which 
was  bad  before  he  left  England,  became  much  n  orse  in  India. 
At  Cabul  be  suffered  severely  from  his  anxieties  and  fatigues ; 
tiie  disease  also  affected  his  mind,  and  he  was  physically  and 
morally  incapacitated  for  the  command  when  the  Afghans  first 
flew'  to  arms.  He  had  applied  some  time  before  to  be  re]ie\'ed 
from  his  arduous  duties,  to  wliicn  he  felt  himself  unequal,  and 
was  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  FiiKliiig  him¬ 
self  growing  hourly  worse,  he  summoned  Brigadier  Shelton  to 
share  his  authority  and  assist  him  with  his  advice.  Most  un¬ 
fortunately  the  brigadier  was  one  of  the  leading  croahers. 
He  was  a  man  of  aeknowledircd  tiiavery  ;  he  liad  given,  and  he 
yet  gave,  proof  upon  proof  that  in  actual  combat  lie  could  con¬ 
duct  himself  like  a  Paladin  ;  but  lie  despaired  of  the  war  from 
the  first  day ;  all  along  he  had  been  most  anxious  to  return  to 
India,  and  he  was  resolved  to  listen  to  no  plan  which  did  not 
further  an  immediate  return.  Lamentable  as  bad  been  the 
mistakes  already  committed  nefore  Slielton  came  into  canton¬ 
ments,  tliere  was  yet  time  to  arrest  onr  downward  progress 
All  that  was  wanfe<l  was  a  man  with  the  moral  eonraue  lo 
look  conseriiKTices  in  the*  face,  and  w  iih  a  limb  and  liolv  sense 
of  duty,  devoid  of  all  j  i  1  1  II  r 

•Shelton  was  not  this  man.  'I'liongli  in  flie  fell  vigour  of 
health  and  year.s,  and  with  11  t  til  1  e 

given  him  eredit,  he  became  undecided  and  winenne,  and 
even  ad\erse  to  nny*sjiii’ite(i  eiiierpnse.  It  is  nenbei  I.mi 
inncli  nor  too  siwere  to  say  tliat  on  tlie  reireat  be  eonipletely 
lost  Ids  bead,  and  behaved  wiili  a  lack  of  aliilily  and  eoniiHon 
sense  that  would  have  disgraced  a  dnimmer-boy.  Plie  neot 
*  Chiirles  Nash,  >Vj.,  '  irotoi  j  of  tliv  Wiiv  in  Af)di;miF(.iii.'  Lew 
.loa, 
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agonizing  lot  was  perhaps  that  of  clever  young  officers  (the 
army  contained  many  such)  who  daily  and  almost  hourly  saw 
mistakes  committed  which  they  could  not  prevent  or  rem^y — 
mistakes  which  at  every  move  involved  the  frightful  slaughter 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  disgrace  of  their  country’s  flag. 
Counting  camp-followers,  women  and  children,  more  than 
26,000  human  beings  had  perished  on  the  retreat,  through 
cold,  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  a  most  faithless  and 
ferocious  enemy.  Dr.  Brydon,  who  escaped  by  a  miracle, 
was  the  only  officer  that  reached  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  in 
safety,  and  a  mere  handful  of  sepoys  and  camp-followers  en¬ 
tered  tliat  fortress,  wl)ich  the  veteran  Sale  had  held  (and  most 
wisely  held)  in  spite  of  insane  orders  sent  to  him  from  Cabul 
to  evacuate  the  place.  Well  might  Sir  Robert  Peel  exclaim 
in  the  House  of  Commons — “  When  had  you  before,  in  the 
whole  cycle  of  your  history,  a  disaster  like  that  which  has 
befallen  you  in  Afgiianistan  ?  When  did  you  ever  read  in 
the  history  of  Englishmen  of  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  as 
that  which  has  befallen  your  forces?” 

These  events  wofully  shook  our  credit  and  prestige  through¬ 
out  the  East.  But  fur  our  second  triumphal  march  to  Cabul, 
and  our  safe  and  hoiioui-able  return  from  those  ill-omened 
mountains  to  the  banks  of'  the  Indus,  we  should  soon  have 
found  ourselves  assailed,  by  old  or  by  new  enemies,  from  every 
quarter.  Even  as  it  was,  it  took  us  two  more  years — the  con¬ 
flict  witli  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  and  the  Sik  war — to  brighten 
our  standard  and  restore  to  the  minds  of  the  Orientals  the 
belief  in  our  invincibility. 

If  those  who  planned  the  war  had  only  diligently  studied 
Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone’s  excellent  account  of  the  Af- 
glians  and  their  country,  which  had  been  for  a  good  quarter  of 
a  ceiitni  V  before  the  reading  part  of  the  public,  most  fatal  mis¬ 
takes  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the  expedition  had  not  been 
altogei  lier  .<e.t  aside  as  a  thing  useless  and  eminently  dangerous 
and  costly.  In  that  book,  in  the  sober  language  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  observer  and  deep  thinker,  they  'liould  have  seen  the 
uneontr.illable  pa.ssion  for  a  wild  independence,  the  unruliness, 
era  "  inning,  duplicity,  and  ferocity,  which  characterise  all 
the  Afgiiaii  tribes.  But  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  after  a  care- 
le.ss  exiimiBation,  had  declared  that  the  Afghans  were  to  be 
as  Cl' I  y  Jed  and  ruled  as  so  many  children;  and  the  words 
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of  presumption  and  folly  were  taken  in  preference  to  the 
words  of  w  isdom. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Cabul  "were  divided 
into  sevdhil  factions,  each  of  wliich  set  up  a  different  claimant 
for  the  throne.  The  assassination  of  Shall  Shuja  in  March, 
1842,  who  was  shot  by  one  of  the  chiefs  as  they  were  riding 
together,  close  to  tlie  city,  gave  still  more  room  for  conten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  amid  the  confusion  that  ensued,  Futteh  Jung,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  murdered  monarch,  obtained  possession  of 
the  citadel.  He  .soon  made  teims  with  Akber,  who  became 
vizier ;  in  w'hich  captfeity  he  ruled,  for  some  time,  « ith 
absolute  sway  at  Cabul,  and,  at  length,  imprisoned  his  rojal 
master,  in  consequence  of  having  intercepted  a  letter,  ivritten 
by  Futteh  Jung,  and  addressed  to  General  Pollock,  contain¬ 
ing  proposals  by  no  means  suited  to  the  views  of  the  vizier. 
Futteh  Jung  had  repeatedly  desired  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  given  up  to  him,  a  demand  which  Akber  had  decidedly 
refused  to  comply  with.  The  monarch,  therefore,  liad  written 
to  the  English  general,  urging  his  speedy  advance,  promising 
to  aid  in  liberating  the  captives  and  crushing  the  power  of 
Akber  Khan.  The  vizier  had  no  sooner  discovered  this  cor- 
re.spondence  than  he  placed  Futteh  Jung  in  confinement,  from 
•  which,  however,  he  soon  escaped,  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  his  prison,  and  fled  to  the  British  camp ;  but  his 
friendly  intentions  towards  the  English  had  nearly  proved  the 
ruin  of  those  who  w'ere  in  the  power  of  Akber,  who  put  a 
stop  to  all  intercourse  between  them  and  their  friends  at 
Jellalabad,  and  declared  that,  the  moment  he  should  hear  of 
the  approach  of  British  troops,  he  w'ould  send  them  all  to 
Tartary  and  make  slaves  of  them.  They  had  been  removed 
from  the  fortress  at  Tezeen  to  one  about  three  miles  from 
Cabul,  where  they  were  now  kept  in  horrible  suspense  as  to 
their  ultimate  fate. 

Ghuzni  had  been  recovered  by  the  Afghans,  and  nine 
British  officers  made  grisouers,  who,  at  the  latter  end  of  August, 
joined  their  companions  in  mi.sfortune  at  Cabul.  All  were  then 
sent  off  under  a  strong  escort,  they  knew  not  w  hither,  or  tvilh 
what  intent,  and  continued  their  journey  for  seventeen  da\s, 
through  a  beautiful  country,  where  the  lanes  w'ere  o\er- 
shadowed  by  mulberry-trees,  and  the  finest  fruits  were 
ii;  profusion  around  ;  but  the  scene  had  no  ciiai  ms  for  the 
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heart-sick,  dispirited  travellers,  who  were  lodged  at  night  in 
different  forts,  well  guarded,  and,  by  day,  pursued  their  wearv 
way  in  ignorance  of  their  ultimate  destination. 

General  Nott  was  at  this  time  marching  towards  “Ghuzni, 
and  General  Pollock  towards  Cabul.  Akber,  therefore,  true 
to  his  threat,  sent  orders  to  Saleh  Mahotnmed,  the  chief  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  prisoners,  to  convey  them  all  to  Kho- 
loom,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  where,  had  this  command 
been  obeyed,  slavery  would  have  been  their  inevitable  doom ; 
but,  fortunately,  Saleh  Mahomnied  had  his  own  reasons  for 
acting  a  more  friendly  part  and  offered,,  for  a  large  rew  ard,  to 
effect  their  escape.  It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  joy  the 
proposal  was  accepted  ;  and  as  many  chiefs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  were  well  disposed  towards  the  English,  the  execution  of 
the  plan  was  the  less  difficult.  Secret  messages  were  conveyed 
to  the  British  generals  that  they  might  send  troops  to  meet 
the  fugitives,  who,  on  the  16th  of  September,  commenced 
their  perilous  flight,  knowing  that  instant  death  aw'aited  thenr 
should  they  be  recaptured.  The  event  was  propitious  ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  the  captives  found  themselves  once 
more  at  liberty,  and  under  the  protection  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen.  The  English  were  again  in  pos.session  of 
Cabul,  and  had  retaken  the  city  of  Ghuzni,  which  they  had 
reduced  to  ruins,  bringing  away  with  them,  among  other  spoils, 
the  beautiful  sandal-wood  gtites  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Som- 
nath,  carried  ofl'from  that  celebrated  place  of  worshijj  hy  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Ghuzni,  as  a  tropliy  of  his  conquests.  They  had 
since  foimed  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  that  great  conqueror, 
and  are  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

Akber  Khan  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  one  division  of  the 
British  forces  from  reaching  Cabul,  by  intercepting  them  in 
the  valley  of  Tezeen,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  wliich  ended 
in  his  total  discomfiture,  and  he  was  compell^  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  while  the  British  army  proceeded  triutnphantly  to 
the  capital.  • 

Victory  was  again  perched  upon  the  standard  of  old  Eng¬ 
land.  By  this  time,  however,  we  had  had  quite  enough  of 
Afghan  connexions  and  interferences;  there  was  no  longer  a 
man,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  civil  service,  that  could  be 
deluded  by  the  dream  of  Burnes  ;  we  had  released  our  cap¬ 
tives,  retrieved  the  honour  of  our  arms,  and  by  a  series  of  well 
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ordered  and  w('11-fought battles,  reduced  tlie  Afghan  pride; 
Mid  therefore  it  was  universally  felt  that  we  had  little  else  to 
do  than  to  evacuate  a  country  which  we  ought  never  to  have 
enteret?,  and  leave  the  Khans  and  Clans  to  tlieir  own  savage 
anarchy.  From  that  day  to  this  their  feuds  and  internal  war¬ 
fare  appear  never  to  have  ceased.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
1842,  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  a  proclamation  from  Simla, 
the  spot  where  Lord  Auckland  had  declared  the  war,  stating 
that,  as  our  disasters  had  been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of 
past  misfortune,  the  British  army  would  be  withdrawn  to  the 
Sutledge.  And  on  .«iie  12th  of  October,  after  destroying 
the  fortifications,  the  grand  bazaar,  two  mosques,  and  other 
buildings,  the  British  troops  evacuated  Cabul,  and  marched 
off  in  three  divisions  for  India. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  as 
Governor-General  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  now  resolved  to 
interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of  Cabul,  and  to  allow  Dost 
Maliommed  to  return  with  his  family  as  soon  as  all  the 
troops  had  left  the  country.  The  last  division  recrossed  the 
Indus  early  in  November,  1842,  and  tiie  deposed  monarch, 
his  wives,  daughters,  and  other  members  of  his  household,  tvere 
conducted  to  the  fi  ontiers  of  Afghanistan,  of  which  country 
he  resumed  the  government. 

Lord  Auckland,  who  had  been  dragged  into  the  war  by  the 
vanity  and  presumption  of  other  men,  saw  his  error  when  it 
was  too  late,  and  then  inclined  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  counsels 
of  desponding  and  timid  men.  The  idea  was  seriously  enter¬ 
tained  of  withdrawing  the  troops  which  so  gallantly  held 
out  at  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  of  evacuating  every  part  of 
Afghanistan,  tru.sting  to  negociation  and  money  for  the  libe¬ 
ration  of  our  prisoners,  leaving  our  di.sgrace  unremedied,  our 
prestige  completely  broken.  It  i.s  now  no  secret  that  ati  order 
to  this  effect  was  actually  issued  by  his  lordsliij).  But,  most 
fortunately,  Lord  Auckland  was  recalled  and  immediately 
.succeeded  by  a  Governor-General  of  a  less  despondent  tempera-- 
ment.  Lord  Ellenfiorongh  had  betm  President  of  I  lie  Board 
of  Control  during  the  Duke  of  AVclIington’s  adiiiinistratioii, 
and  was  lielievedto  Ix!  unusually  well  vcrswl  in  Inditmafiairs. 
When  he  arrived  in  India,  on  the  28tli  of  February,  1842. 
dismay  or  disrjourutrement  was  in  all  pait-i,  and  inc.solution 
and  confusion  everywhere.  At  fir.st  his  lordslop  adopted  ibe 
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Jiotion  lyf'liis  predecessor  ;  and  it  is  said  that  positive  iustnic 
tions  were  more  ilian  once  drawn  up  for  withdrawing  all  our 
tioops,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with  men  whom  no  treaty 
could  bind.  But  this  mood  of  mind  lasted  a  very  shoVt  time, 
and  from  the  happy  moment  u  lien  his  lordship  in  Council  pro¬ 
nounced  the  vvoid  “  Forward!”  all  went  well. 

The  heroes  of  this  war  were  Sale,  Nott,  Pollotk,  Dennie, 
Monteith,  Broadfoot,  Fenwick.  Havelock,  Mayne,  Pattison, 
Oldtieid  ;  but  others  displayed  both  conduct  and  valour.  Kott 
held  out  in  Candahar  when  the  struggle  seemed  hopeless. 
Sale  maintained  himself  in  Jellalabad  ih, spite  of  his  numerous 
besiegers,  serni-starvaiion,  and  earthquakes.  In  little  more 
than  one  month  the  crumbling,  crazy  walls  of  Jellalabad  were 
shaken  by  one  hundred  distinct  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Some 
of  these  were  very  violent.  All  the  ramparts  which  Sale  had 
built  up  were  shaken  down,  several  of  his  bastions  were  in¬ 
jured,  all  his  guard-houses  were  laid  prostrate,  a  considerable 
breach  was  made  in  the  curtain  of  a  rampart,  the  Cabul  gate 
was  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  town  itself  was  demolished.  After  the  siege  of  Jella-- 
labad  had  lasted  several  months,  General  Pollock  relieved 
Sale  in  a  soldierly  manner,  and  then  went  on  with  him  and  Nott 
to  Cabul.  It  was  Sir  Richmond  Shakspeare  who  had  the 
honour  and  delight  of  recovering  the  English  ladies  and  the 
other  prisoners,  whom  he  found  sitting  under  the  walls  of  a 
ruined  fort,  slieltering  themselves  from  the  sun. 


ARTS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  termination  of  tlie  war  was  ce-ebrated  l)y 
Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenborc 
great  public  festivities  at  Ferozepon 
®  sm.all  state  lately  acquired  b; 

East  India  Company,  in  consequence  oi 
death  of  an  aged  princess,  who  died  wii 
heirs.  Ferozepore  was,  under  tlie  ]M 
iiperors,  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  being  a< 
igeoiisly  situated  for  commerce  near  tlie  SnlleJ,  wbich 
iinicates  with  the  Indus ;  and  as  the  n.xssage  of  tlie  1 
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has  been  secured,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  by  the  recent  con¬ 
quest  of  Scinde,  Ferozepcie  has  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
restored  to  all  its  former  prosperity.  Steam-vessels  drawing 
little  water  now  ascend  the  Indus,  and  proceed  by  the  Sutlej, 
a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  that  city,  where 
tlie  population  has  been  lately  increased  by  fresh  settlers, 
desirous  of  benefiting  by  the  newly-opened  trade.  A  fair  has 
been  established,  the  city  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  several  handsome  bazaars ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
Ferozepore  will  shortly  become  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
towns  of  India. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Ellenborough  has  thus  been 
distinguished  by  the  opening  of  the  Indus  to  merchant-ships 
of  all  nations  ;  and  also  by  another  vast  benefit,  that  of  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
whereby  an  important  step  in  the  moral  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  has  been  attained.  There  is,  however, 
still  one  great  bar  to  the  perfect  civilization  of  the  Hindus. 
Christianity  has  hitherto  made  but  a  very  limited  progress 
among  them,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
European  missionaries,  the  great  mass  of  the  Indians  are  idol- 
worshippers,  and  retain  most  of  the  customs  appertaining  to 
iciolatrjg  so  that  their  domestic  habits  cannot  materially  differ 
from  those  of  their  forefathers,  since  almost  every  act  they 
perform  has  some  references  the  to  uperstitions  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  The  number  of  converts  has  always  been  small,  and  is 
likely  to  be  increased  only  as  the  minds  of  the  jieople  become 
more  enlightened  ;  an  effect  which,  it  is  Imped  (thong-h 
doubted  by  some),  may  result  from  the  educational  system 
pursued  by  the  British  goi  ernment. 

All  the  cities  esteemed  holy  by  the  Hindus  are  still  visited, 
at  particular  seasons,  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  are  only 
restrained  from  the  excesses  which  formeiiy  disgraced  their 
worship  by  the  influence  of  British  authority.  The  temple 
of  .Juggernaut  is  stijl,the  most  freqitentedj  atid  immense  sums 
of  money  are  lavished  on  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous 
establishment  in  liononr  of  its  hideous  idol,  the  expenses  of, 
which  are  paid  chiefly  out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
temple  lands.  The  tax  on  pilgrims  iias  lately  been  abolisheil. 
'I'he  Hindu  festivals  are  usually  observetl  with  great  gaiety  ; 
but  the  splendid  spectacles  atid  processions  that  used  to  be 
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Exhibited  by  the  native  princes  have  since  degenerated  into 
paltry  shows  for  the  amusement  of  the  rabble. 

The  progress  of  education,  added  to  their  increased  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans,  has  gieatly  modified  the  scru|jles  of 
the  Hindus  with  re:iard  to  caste,  especially  among  the  higher 
orders,  whose  prejudices  appear  to  be  giving  way,  by  degrees, 
to  more  enlarged  views.  The  lower  classes  adhere  generally 
to  the  superstitions  of  their  creed,  but  tlie  castes  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  the  distinctions  frequently  so  slight,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  keep  tlie  line  of  separation. 

It  will  be  a  relief  and  an  agreeable  contra.st,  after  reviewing 
the  scenes  of  warfare,  bloodshed,  and  massacre  enacted  in 
Afghanistan  in  the  years  1841-2,  if  we  now  dwell  for  a  brief 
space  on  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  India.  These, 
in  many  respects,  carry  us  back  to  the  tini'e  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  to  still  more  ancient  days  ;  so  few  liave  been  the 
changes  effected  by"  time  which  (in  Europe  at  least)  changes 
all  things  with  a  bewildering  lapirlity. 

The  domestic  arts  of  tlie  Hindus  are  many  and  various,  for 
there  i.s  scarcely  any  trade  that  is  not  practised  by  them  ;  and 
almost  every  considerable  town  is  famous  for  some  particular 
art  or  manufacture.  Thus,  Patna,  a  wealthy  city  on  the 
Ganges,  and  the  great  mart  for  opium,  is  celebrated  for  its 
table-linen  and  wax  candles  ;  Penare.s.  for  its  rich  brocades  ; 
Monghir,  another  town  on  the  Ganges,  for  steel  and  iron 
goods ;  Calcutta  and  Moorshedabnd  for  curious  and  elegant 
toy.s ;  while  Delhi  surpasses  all  other  cilie.s  for  tlie  ingyinniiy 
of  its  goldsinith.s  and  jewellers.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
has  been  improved,  of  late  years,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
steam-engine  at  Scrampore,  tlie  capital  of  tlic  Danish  seitle- 
ments  in  India;  and  great  improvemonfs  liai’c  ahso  been  made 
in  the  mechanical  arts. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  lien'ditarv 
trade.s  (every  one  in  India  following  I  lie,  trade  of  liis  fiiliicr) 
secures  greater  individual  skill  tluiii  would  be  obtainable  if 
each  young  inaii  were  to  follow  his  own  bent  and  clioose  a 
trade  for  himself,  a.s  among  ns.  In  the  more  useful  arts  llic 
natives  may  be  said  to  be  a.s  far  advaiieed  as  they  eaii  be  with¬ 
out  iiKKlern  Hcience  or  machinery.  'J'lieii  wraveis  arc  at  least 
eqtial  to  our  hand-loom  weavers;  their  carpciiicrs  and  hlack- 
«miths  show  wonderful  skill  with  .^iiiall  iiuaiis,  and  they  will 
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make  anythuig  that  can  be  made  without  great  machinerji 
Indeed,  in  some,  parts  of  the  country,  the  skill  of  the  nativt™**' 
as  workers  in  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  is  altogether  admirabl^.*®S 
vSome  of  the  guns  captured  by  Lord  Hardinge  in  Ithe  Sikl.‘**& 
war  surpassed,  in  strength  as  well  as  in  beauty,  anything  o’®!; 
the  sort  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.*^® 
Well-skilled  Frenchmen  and  Italians  superintended  the  con-™> 
struction,  but  guns,  carriages,  and  "T  things  about  them  were?* 
the  work  of  poor  natives.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the**' 
manufactures  of  India  have  not  materially  improved.  Thelj' 
people  wrought  with  great  skill  in  mCials  under  the  earliest  of' 
the  Mogul  emperors.  Everything  is  still  woven  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  ancient  manner.  ^ 


Delhi  is  the  famous  mart  for  the  shawls  and  superb  em¬ 
broidery  of  India.  The  modern  city  is  called  by  the  natives 
Shahjehanabad,  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  its  founder, 
who  built  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  CTiclosed  by  a  wall  of 
red  granite  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  celebrated  gardens 
of  Shalimar,  laid  out  by  the  same  Emperor,  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  of  money,  are  now  destroyed.  Beyond  the  .«ite  of 
these  gardens,  to  ‘the  south,  extending  for  some  miles,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  capital,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  its 
once  .splendid  palaces,  mosques,  and  minarets,  which  form  a 
singular  contrast  to  tiie  new  suburb  of  European  villas  and 
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^ntonmenti*.  The  British  resident  occupies  the  palace  that 
innerly  belong^ed  to  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  but  whicli  has  been 
Modernised  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  streets  of  Delhi 
re  hot,  "crowded,  and  dusty,  English-  carriages  are  in  use 
here,  and  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  sedans,  palanquins, 
ind  little  chaises,  drawn  by  bullocks,  which  are  common  in 
nany  of  tlie  cities  of  India ;  besides  which,  elephants,  camels, 
ind  horses,  gaily  caparistf^’’  1,  are  continually  passing.  It  is 
he  cu.stom  for  all  great  men,  when  riding  out  in  state,  to 
lave  their  titles  proclaimed  aloud  before  them ;  and  the  ap- 
Itroach  of  the  Emperq^'is  announced  by  kettle-drums,  when 
11  person.s  dismount  as  the  cortege  goes  by.  The  shops  of 
lellii  exhibit  all  kinds  of  European  goods,  and  confectioners 
li  e  numerous  ;  for  among  the  arts  in  which  the  Indians  excel 
nay  be  reckoned  that  of  making  an  infinite  variety  of  sweet- 
neats,  all  composed  of  sugar,  flour,  molasses,  and  spices,  for 
hey  never  use  any  fruit  in  them  except  tho  cocoa-nut. 

All  the  towns  of  India  are  very  much  infested  with  beggars, 
vlio  are  chiefly  mendicants  of  the  religious  orders,  and  present 
i  most  di.sgusting  sight,  from  dirt  and  scarcity  of  clothing ; 
ior  the  holiness  of  these  fanatics  appears  to  be  estimated  by 
:he  wretcliedness  of  their  outward  appearance,  and  people 
bestow  alms  on  them  accordingly.  Benares  is  the  great  resort 
of  these  idle,  useless  beings,  who  are  there  sure  of  constant 
donations  from  the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  that  are  always 
going  to  and  from  the  holy  city,  as  also  from  the  numbers  of 
wealthy  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  repair  thither 
m  hopes  to  expiate  their  sins  by  giving  away  large  sums  in 
indiscriminate  charity.  Benares  is  a  British  station,  but  the 
cantonments  are  at  S'ecrole,  some  little  distance  from  the  city, 
ind  about  five  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta. 

The  mode  of  travelling  in  India  renders  all  long  journeys 
extremely  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous.  The  conveyance 
is  by  means  of  a  kind  of  litter,  called  a  palanquin,  carried  by 
men,  who  are  changed,  like  post-horses,  at  every' ten  or  twelve 
miles,  there  being  reg^ar  postmasters  at  certain  towns  and 
villages,  who  take  care  that  a  fresh  set  of  bearers  shall  be  in 
readiness  when  wanted.  The  usual  number  of  these  is  twelve  : 
eight  to  carry  the  vehicle,  whicli  is  slung  on  poles  ;  two  for 
the  luggage,  and  two  to  act  as  torch -bearers.  Tliey  are 
generally  found  honest  and  faithful  to  their  trust,  but  have 
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Tiger-hunting  has  always  been  a  favourite  sport  in  India, 
and  used  to  be  conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  on  a  very  grand 
scale,  by  the  native  princes,  whose  retinue  sometimes  consisted 
of  20,000  persons.  The  cha.se  of  the  wild  hog  is  also  an  In¬ 
dian  sport,  in  which  the  Europeans  take  great  delight,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  they  frequently  rouse  a  tiger  from  his  lair. 

The  tiger-hunt,  when  conducted  on  a  grand  scale,  presents  a 
noble  image  of  war,  and  is  attended  with  sufficient  danger  to 
render  it  rather  a  seriously  exciting  ^pastime.  Hog-hunting, 
with  a  lance  or  spear,  and  without  any  fire-arms,  is  a  noble 
sport,  and  one  well  adapted  to  improve  a  cavalry  officer.  The 
sportsman  depends  entirely  on  his  own  adroitness.  To  have 
any  chance  of  distinguisliing  himself  he  must  have  the  seat 
and  the  judgment  of  a  fox- hunter,  the  eye  of  a  falconer,  the 
arm  of  a  lancer,  and  a  horse  active,  bold,  and  well  in  hand. 
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The  art  of  following  the  headlong  progress  of  a  hog  through 
covert  is  to  be  gained  only  by  experience.  Young  hands  will 
ride  boldly  and  furiously  all  the  day,  and  tire  trvo  or  three 
good  hoi'ses,  without  once  blooding  a  spear,  whilst  an  adept 
at  the  sport  will  have  had  the  first  spear  at  every  hog,  ancl 
have  hardly  put  his  horse  out  of  a  hand-gallop.  The  boars 
of  the  northern  provinces  are  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  cour¬ 
age  to  those  of  Bengal,  who  will  not  bear  much  driving,  but 
turn  round  and  come  to  tlie  charge  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Hawking  is  a  sport  s^till  much  followed  in  many  parts  o< 
India.  I  here  is  a  very  small  harvk,  scarcely  so  large  as  a 
thrush,  which  is  flown  at  quails,  sparrows,  and  other  small 
Ijirds,  and  affords  much  amusement  by  the  rapidity  and  snre- 
ness  of  its  flight.  It  is  tlirown  from  the  hand  like  a  cricket-ball. 

Elepliants  are  caught  in  their  wild  state,  by  being  hunted 
into  an  enclosure,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  strong  fence  and  deep  ditch,  to  prevent  their 
escape.  These  ponderous  creatures  are  found  in  all  the  forests 
and  iunffles  of  the  southern  and  eastern  ok)vinces,  and  are 
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taken  by  the  natives,  who  assemble  for  that  purpose  in  lai^. 
bands,  furnished  with  fire-arms  for  their  own  protection,  and  . 
with  all  kinds  of  noisy  instruments  to  frighten  'the  animals,  \ , 
wlio  are  thus  driven  towards  the  enclosure,  which  they  are  > 
induced  to  enter  by  the  fruits  and  other  tempting  baits  t^at 
are  within  it,  full  in  view.  A  whole  herd  is  thus  sometiiiies 
drawn  into  the  enclosure,  the  entrance  of  which  is  then  clo  '  ■- 
upon  them ;  and  they  are  tamed  by  degrees,  being  seer  ^ 
fastened  to  the  trees,  and  fed  by  their  mahouts,  or  men  who 
are  to  be  their  drivers,  whose  busit^ess  it  is  to  tame  and  render 
them  fit  for  service.  Each  elephan'i  thus  learns  to  obey  his 
own  mahout,  although  he  would,  perhaps,  be  refractory  under  9 
the  guidance  of  any  other  driver. 

The  natives  of  India,  whether  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, ; 
attach  importance  to  a  grand  equipage  and  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants  :  and  these  outward  signs  of  dignitpare  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  persons  holding  official  situations,  in  order  to  secure  to 
them  a  due  share  of  respect,  that  it  is  often  necessary  for  r  ; 
an  English  fan^y  to  keep  an  establishment  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  servants  ;  an  arrangement  that  is  indeed  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  on  another  account ;  for  the  greater  number  of  these 
serving  men  are  Hindus,  who  are  very  careful  to  observe  the  . 
rules  of  caste  in  one  point,  that  of  not  interfering  with  each 
other’s  duties ;  so  that  every  trifling  occupation  is  allotted  ti. 
some  particular  individual,  who  will  perform  that  one  and  no'’ 
other.  The  expense,  Igvwever,  of  keeping  so  large  an  esta¬ 
blishment,  is  not  very  great,  as  the  wages  of  native  servants 
are  small,  and  tiiey  furnish  themselves  with  food  and  clothing ; 
for  no  Hindu  would  eat  of  a  dish  that  had  been  set  before  a 
Christian.  They  live  chiefly  on  rice  and  vegetables,  and  sleep 
in  huts  near  their  master’s  house.  Almost  all  the  household 
duties  are  performed  by  men,  such  as  dusting  the  rooms, 
making  the  beds,  sweeping  the  floors,  and  a  variety  of  offic^- 
that  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  women  in  Europe,  the  only  ■ 
female  domestics*  employed  in  English  families  being  ladies’ 
maids  and  nurses.  Owing  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the" 
Hindus,  the  cooks  and  men  who  wait  at  table  are  always 
Mohammedans, 

The  Indian  system  of  husbandry  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  farms  are,  in  general,  small,  and  the  wealth  of  the  fanner 
IS  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  bis  bullocks.  Thej 
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The  thrashing  is  performed  by  bullocks,  two  or  more  of 
which  are  yoked  together,  and  driven  over  a  quantity  of 
sheaves  spread  on  the  ground ;  and  thus  the  grai)i  is  trodden 
out  very  quickly.  The  rice  or  corn  is  then  cleared  from  the 
husks  by  large  fans,  and  the  straw  is  formed  into  stacks  for 
the  cattle,  as  hay  is  not  knou  n  in  India. 

A  recent  writer  who  has  li.ed  long  in  the  country,  and  who 
apjrears  to  be  well  qualified  to  deliver  an  authoritative 
opiiiion,  extols  the  agriculture,  and  says  it  is  an  art  in  which 
their  skill  is  most  remarkable.  He  says  that  Mill,  one  of  the 
historians  of  British  India,  evinces  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  country  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  his  deprerdalion  of  their 
agriculture.  “  They  have  not  large  capital  or  machinery, 
large  farms  or  scientific  farnuTS,  as  in  rich  modern  countries  • 
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but  their  system  is  suited  to  the  country,  and  the  proof  o! 
their  excellence  is  in  the  crops  they  raise  and  the  f^t  that, 
with  all  their  rudeness  and  our  skill,  no  European  has  ever 
been  able  to  compete  with  them  for  a  moment  in  any  a^icul- 
tural  product,  though  he  can  get  land  and  labour  as  cheap  as 
they  can.  As  a  general  rule,  farming  is  not  carried  on  by 
hir^  labourers.  A  man  has  his  own  little  farm,  ploughs  and 
cultivates  it  himself ;  he  generally  has  sons  or  brothers  to 
assist.  He  may  occasionally  hire  labour,  and  certain  services 
are  performed  by  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  village.  But 
large  farms  there  are  not.  What  is  ..wanting  to  small  culti¬ 
vators  is  supplied  by  their  union  in  village  communities ;  the 
community  has  its  common  artificers,  and  bankers,  and  watch¬ 
men,  and  thrashing-places.  The  plough  is  light  and  rude, 
yet  may  be  suited  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  light  draft  cattle, 
and  certainly  no  European  has  ever  made  anything  of  a  heavier 
and  deeper  instrument.  The  fields  are  manipulated  to  a  very 
great  degree,  ploughed  and  reploughed  a  dozen  times,  and 
reduced  to  a  powder  without  a  clod  or  a  knot.  The  result  is 
that  excellent  crops  are  obtained  from  wonderfully  dry-looking 
soil,  and  an  English  farmer  would  be  astonished  to  see  grain- 
crops  where  it  may  not  have  rained  for  three  or  four  months. 
To  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  natives  a  man  must  try  a  little 
cultivation  on  his  own  account,  and  see  whether  he  can  make 
it  pay,  or  in  any  way  succeed  so  well.  I  have  tried  it,  and 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  experiment.  The  rotation  of  crops, 
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and  art  of  keeping-  up  the.  virtues  of  the  soil,  is  M'ell  under¬ 
stood.  The  capital  expend(-d  on  the  cultivation  of  the  more 
valuable  crops,  and  on  wells  and  works  of  that  kind,  is  not  in¬ 
considerable.”* 

During  the  long  period  that  war  and  anarchy  raged  through¬ 
out  the  land,  vast  districts  were  depopulated,  and  the  fertile 
soil  was  left  with  none  to  till  it.  There  has  not  yet  been  time 
to  fill  u]i  these  gaps.  In  the  ceded  districts  of  the  Balaghaut 
alone  it  is  reckoned  that  there  tire  300,000  acres  of  w-aste 
lands  which  w-ere  once  .cultivated  and  fruitful,  and  which, 
instead  of  being  covered  witli  forest  and  jungle  that  would 
require  to  be  cleared,  are  at  this  moment  fit  for  the  husband¬ 
man,  for  the  seed  and  the  harvest. 

Tliis  s(jil  is  said  to  be  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of 
cotton.  If  due  encouragement  Avere  given  to  the  growth  ot 
cotton,  there  .seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  exported 
to  England  as  good  in  quality  aitd  as  large  in  quantity  as 
tlial  which  is  now  brought  from  America.  We  have  ruined 
our  own  West  Indian  colonies  Iry  putting  a  stop  to  efiective  slave 
laltour,  yet,  in  strange  and  monstrous  contradiction,  we  pur¬ 
chase  ttie  commodities  wdth  which  those  colonies  supplied  us 
from  great  slave-holding  states.  Not  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
conies  from  Cuba,  nor  a  bale  of  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
but  is  wholly  and  solely  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  “  Why 
not  patronise  the  productions  of  our  own  East  Indian  terri¬ 
tories  ?  Why  prefer  the  article  (ccftton)  that  is  raised  by  the 
hands  of  slaves,  and  sold  for  the  interest  of  slave-holders,  to 
the  article  which  can  be  grovvn  by  freemen,  and  sold  by  the 
enemies  of  slavery  ?  Why  not  turn  the  current  of  our  trade 
from  a  channel  that  is'-impure,  into  one  that  is  clear  and 
healthful,  and  thus  compel  the  Americans  to  abolish  slavery, 
or  seek  a  new  market  for  their  goods?”  These  are  questions 
put  by  a  Scotch  Missionary  (the  Eev.  William  Campbell)  who 
has  not  been  many  years  returned  from  the  East,  and  they 
seem  entitled  to  demaW  the  serious  attention  of  our  aboli¬ 
tionists,  if  of  none  others. 

Generally  the  pleasure-gardens  may  be  said  to  be  laid  out 
in  a  style  between  the  Persian  and  Chinese,  and  to  partake  of 

»  'Modem  India  and  its  Government.’  By  George  Campbell,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service, 
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both.  Shady  walks,  and  larg-e  tanks  or  sheets  of  water,  are 
the  great  objects,  and  to  these  is  usually  added  an  open,  cool, 
elegant  pavilion,  siDiated,  if  practicable,  near  some  natural  or 
artificial  cascade,  and  “  bosomed  deep  with  tufted  trees.” 
Here  the  luxurious  Asiatic  loves  to  spend  the  sultry  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  society  of  his  females.  He  also  forms  parties 
on  the  margin  of  the  tank  or  the  canal,  to  enjoy  the  refresh¬ 
ing  breezes  of  the  evening  ;  and  for  his  accommodation,  banks 
of  earth  are  raised  at  proper  distances  from  the  water,  and 
covered  with  carpets,  or  the  stone  uteps  which  lead  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  are  furnished  with  coverings  and  cushions. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  tanks  are  sunk  deep  into  the 
earth,  and  where  tlte  water  subsides  in  the  hot  season,  galleries 
are  built  round  the  tank,  one  beneath  another,  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  by  flights  of  steps;  in  these  gal¬ 
leries,  suspended  over  the  water,  they  seek  retirement  and  a 
cool  atmosphere,  descending  from  gallery  to  gallery  as  the 
water  sinks  lower  and  lower.  Some  of  these  retreats  are 
described  as  being  truly  delightful  during  the  great  heats, 
when  a  refreshing  coolness  is  to  be  found  nowhere  above 
ground.  Wherever  the  Mussulmans  carried  their  arms  and 
secured  a  peaceful  possession,  the  cypress-tree  is  found  as  the 
prime  ornament  of  grove  and  garden,  and  rears  its  tall  head  ^ 
by  the  side  of  every  tomb.  Some  odoriferous  flowers  and 
shrubs  they  grow  remarkably  well,  and  with  these  the  best  of 
their  gardens  abound,  much  skill  being  shown  in  the  selection 
of  such  soils  and  situations  as  are  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  growth  and  display  their  beauties  to  advantage.  It  is 
deemed  that  ofierings  most  grateful  to  their  fabulous  divinities 
are  wreaths,  garlands,  and  festoons  of  flowers.  Hence  their 
cultivation  is  the  more  attended  to.  The  paths  leading  to  the 
pavilion  are  commonly  irregular  and  tortuous,  which  gives  a 
wildness  and  air  of  nature  to  the  whole  ground.  The  gardeners 
form  classes  apart,  and  have  sundry  distinctions  and  privileges^ 
These  garden  classes,  when  working  Ibr  themselves,  mostly 
seek  rich  alluvial  lands,  and  are  the  great  producers  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  tobacco,  and  such  finer  crops.  They  are  by  no  means 
martial,  and  hardly  ever  take  service  as  sepoys  or  act  in  any 
uther  way  as  soldiers. 

The  private  houses  in  the  country  differ  in  convenience  and 
ei^ame,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  rank  and  fortune ; 
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bat  very  few  of  them  can  boast  of  much  splendour.  The 
habitations  of  the  common  run  of  Hindus,  which  occupy  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  citizen  towns,  are  low,  and  of  very 
humble  appearance,  being  principally  clay-built  cottages,  or 
built  of  bricks  plentifully  mixed  with  straw  and  merely  dried 
in  the  sun,  seldom  rising  more  than  a  single  story,  and  being 
thatched  with  reeds,  rice-straw,  the  broad  leaves  of  trees,  and 
the  like.  But  in  the  principal  street  and  market-place  of  a 
large  town,  these  houses  are  rather  better,  having  a  kind  of 
colonnade  in  the  front  of  each,  which  is  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  street,  ur  on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  square  or 
market-place ;  and  banks  of  earth  thrown  up  under  the  shade 
of  this  colonnade,  and  covered  with  carpets,  serve  either  to 
expose  their  goods  to  sale,  or  to  afford  the  occupiers  of  the 
houses  seats  and  reclining  places  whereon  to  enjoy  the  in¬ 
estimable  blessing  of  the  evening  breeze — when  such  breeze 
blows.  But  most  of  these  houses  must  be  dark  and  incom¬ 
modious  within,  as  thej^  have  no  windows  towards  the  street, 
and  the  back  parts  of  them  are  usually  crowded  by  other 
buildings,  which  exclude  light  and  air.  But  the  mansions 
of  the  grandees,  and  the  palaces  of  the  still  numerous  petty 
princes,  who  keep  their  state  and  have  ample  revenues, 
although  their  political  power  is  gone  from  them,  are  not  so 
wholly  destitute  of  elegance.  They  are  generally  built  in  a 
court-yard,  the  front  wall  of  which  is  pierced  and  adorned  by 
a  grand  gate  of  entrance,  in  front  of  which  is  a  portico  sup-, 
ported  by  columns.  These  columns  are  often  of  stone,  and 
tastefully  executed  ;  at  other  times  they  are  of  wood,  painted 
with  brilliant  colours  and  coated  over  with  a  thick  varnish. 
Under  this  portico,  gradini,  or  seats  of  earth,  are  also  raised, 
which  being  covered  with  Persian  carpets,  and  furnished  with 
cushions  of  scarlet  cloth,  produce  a  rather  rich  effect.  On 
these  seats,  or  under  the  portico  by  the  great  gate,  the  cliief  sits 
to  receive  visits  and  despatch  ordinary  business.  It  is  on  some 
of  these  occasions  that  a  full  display  is  made  of  his  consLxpuuice, 
in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  his  dress  and  arms,  the  bril* 
liancy  of  his  jewels,  and  the  number  of  his  surrounding  guards 
and  attendants,  many  of  whom  bear  silver  maces,  or  wliife 
staves  tipped  with  burnished  silver  or  gold ;  all  borrowing 
additional  lustre  from  the  light  and  splendour  of  numerous 
hunjis  and  cressets,  which  in  the  evening,  the  usual  time  of 
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tlte  chiefs  appearance  in  the  portico,  are  lighteil  up  on  all 
sides,  some  being  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  some  affixed 
to  every  column.  It  is  a  scene  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  pri\'ate  houses  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  arb  nearly 
in  the  style  of  those  of  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Formerly 
the  gateways  of  those  of  high  condition  were  fortified  and 
defended  by  pieces  of  artillery ;  a  precaution  not  unnecessary 
in  a  country  where  sudden  revolutions  frequently  took  place, 
and  where  a  few  hours  of  deliberation,  wlpch  might  by  this 
means  be  generally  obtained,  enabled  the  occupier  either  to 
effect  his  escape,  or  to  collect  a  party  strong  enough  to  oppose 
his  assailants.  I’hese  houses  have  universally  a  divan  or 
large  hall,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  company  or  the 
despatch  of  important  business.  This  hall  is  usually  open 
to  the  court-yard  or  garden.  They  have  also  another  spacious 
apartment  for  eating,  which  is  commonly  refreshed  by  a  foun¬ 
tain  ;  and  here  they  often  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
lulled  to  slumber  by  the  perpetual  plash  of  the  falling  water, 
which  also  contributes  to  the  coolness  of  the  room.  The 
Harem,  or  Zenana,  or  apartments  of  the  females,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  East  where  the  religion  of  Mahommed  prevails, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  where  that  faith  has  never  penetrated, 
are  separate  from  the  house,  and  situated  behind  it ;  no  care 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  Mussulman  so  much  as  the 
security  and  concealment  of  his  women. 

The  houses  neither  of  Mussulmans  nor  Hindus  are  much 
encumbered  with  furniture.  In  both  are  broad  low  sofas 
by  way  of  seats,  running  along  the  ades  of  the  rooms ;  chairs 
there  are  none,  and  their  tables  are  small  and  occasional,  being 
brought  in  when  they  are  to  be  used ;  but  the  floors  are  uni¬ 
versally  spread  with  carpets  or  fine  mats ;  and  these,  with 
the  super-addition  of  mattresses  and  light  coverlets,  serve  also 
for  beds.  A  bed-room,  in  our  English  sense,  is  unknown. 
They  sleep  in  any  room  that  may  be  the  coolest  or  otherwise  the 
most  comfortable.  In  the  morning  the  servant  takes  up  the 
bed  and  walks.  Mattrasses  and  coverlets  are  deposit^  in 
recesses  made  in  the  walls,  to  be  brought  out  again  whenever 
and  wherever  wanted.  In  the  day-time  the  room  where  several 
may  have  slept  overnight  is  unencumbered  and  free  for  any 
other  use.  In  the  best  houses  the  best  apartments  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  European  looking-glasses,  chandeliers,  tint9 
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pieces,  aud  nicknacks  ;  and  the  ceilings  are  often  inlaid  with 
a  mixture  of  ivory,  ebony,  rose-wood,  and  mother-of-pearl,  in 
flowers^and  other  pietty  devices,  which  by  the  light  of  lamps 
product  a  brilliant  and  agreeable  effect. 

The  effect  usually  produced  by  the  cities  of  India  on  the 
young  cadet  or  other  stranger  travelling  through  the  country  for 
the  first  time,  is  one  of  disappointment.  The  town  he  enters  looks 
just  like  the  town  he  has  left ;  all  seem  to  wear  tlie  same 
monotonous  and  mean  aspect.  The  holy  city  of  Benares  is 
but  a  congeries  of  mean,  crowded  houses,  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets  j  Allahabad  is'  no  better,  and  the  old,  native  part  of 
tlie  far-famed  city  of  Delhi  is  rather  worse.  Among  old 
travellers  it  is  usual  to  compare  the  towns  and  cities  of  India 
with  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  than  which  nothing  of  the  sort 
can  well  be  conceived  more  monotonous  and  paltry.  Tlie 
architectural  beauty  and  the  splendour  of  the  cities  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  must  be  looked  for  in  the  public  squares  and  bazaars, 
in  the  mosques  and  mausoleums,  in  a  palace  here  and  there, 
and  occasionally  in  the  broad  stately  stone  ghauts  or  flights  of 
steps  which  lead  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  other 
rivers. 

In  painting,  much  cannot  yet  be  said  of  the  Native  School 
of  Art.  No  people  in  the  world,  not  even  the  Chinese,  are 
better  copyists ;  but  their  original  designs  are  uncouth,  wildly 
grotesque,  and  out  of  all  drawing.  Their  artists  delight  in 
the  most  gaudy  colours,  and  (except  in  delineating  the  gaudy 
plumage  of  birds,  or  flowers,  or  fruits)  lay  them  on  without 
much  attention  to  truth  or  nature. 

"We  apprehend  that  much  more  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  native  music.  Except'  where  they  have  the  assistance  of 
Europeans)  their  orchestra  is  composed  of  small  drums,  called 
tom-toms,  long  shrill  pipes,  and  a  kind  of  cymbals :  it  is 
dreadfully  loud  and  by  no  means  harmonious.  Like  all  the 
Eastern  music  we  ever  heard,  it  is  exceedingly  monotonous  to 
an  ear  accustomed  t®  the  cadences  and  varied  harmony  of  our 
music.  The  natives,  however,  are  passionately  fond  of  it  as 
It  IS  ;  and  will  sit  and  listen  for  hours  to  the  beating  of  tom¬ 
toms  and  the  screaming  of  pipes.  The  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  Natch-girls,  though  always  popular,  is 
seldom  supportable  to  a  refined  ear.  It  is  said,  how'cver,  that 
some  of  the  melodies  are  soft,  melancholy,  and  pleasing. 
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During  the  hot  season  there  are  women  who  stroll  about  tha 
streets  of  Calcutta,  usually  carrying  an  infant  in  a  kind  of 
tray  slung  over  one  shoulder,  which  leaves  both  hands  at 
liberty  for  the  management  of  a  sort  of  rude  two-stringed 
guitar.  They  stop  at  the  gate  of  every  European  house,  or 
before  every  group  of  natives,  when  they  think  they  may  obtain 
the  smallest  piece  of  money  in  return  for  their  minstrelsy. 
They  are  said  to  be  not  very  fastidious  in  their  endeavours  to 
suit  the  subject  of  their  song  to  the  taste  of  their  auditors. 
The  author  of  the  “  Stranger  in  India  ”  makes  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  two  of  these  Calcutta  glee-womeb^  The  music  of  one 
of  them  was  severely  harsh  and  disagreeable,  the  other  sang 
the  same  air  softly,  sweetly,  and  with  much  feeling.  The 
writer  adds — “  The  different  styles  in  which  they  sang,  the 
totally  different  impressions  they  made  with  the  same  air,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  much  of  the  native  music  may  be  intrinsically 
good,  but  ruined  in  the  performance.  It  cannot  well  be  other¬ 
wise,  so  far  as  the  instruments  are  concerned,  for  they  have 
none,  save  a  rude  flageolet,  or  pipe;  a  small  violin,  invariably 
held  as  if  it  were  a  violoncello ;  a  very  little  better  lyre  ;  the 
rude  two-stringed  guitar  ;  very  small,  thick,  jangling  cymbals ; 
and  the  eternally  heard  tom-tom.”  $ir  William  Jones  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  arts  which  flouri.-hed  many  centuries  ago  had 
faded  for  want  of  culture  ;  yet  there  appears  never  to  have 
been  a  time  in  which  the  natives  were  not  exceedingly  fond  of 
music.  The  Hindus  attribute  the  origin  of  some  of  their  ancient 
melodies  to  their  gods,  holding  them  to  be  far  too  beautiful  to 
be  the  productions  of  mortal  men.  They  also  tell  most  marvel¬ 
lous  and  incredible  stories  of  the  effects  produced  by  some  of 
their  old  musicians.  Thus  Mia  Tousin,  a  wonderful  musician 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  sang  so  powerfully  that  he 
converted  mid-day  into  dark  night ;  and  the  darkness  extended 
in  a  circle  round  the  palace,  as  far  as  the  sound  of  his  voice 
could  be  heard.  A  singing-girl  chanted  to  much  better  effect  j 
by  exerting  the  powers  of  her  voice  she  copid  draw  down  from 
the  clouds  timely  and  refreshing  showers  on  the  parched  rice- 
crops  of  Bengal,  and  thereby  avert  the  horrors  of  famine. 

Counter-point  seems  not  to  have  entered,  at  any  time,  into 
the  system  of  Indian  or  any  other  Asiatic  music. 
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HE  Afghan  war  has  been  followed 
by  other  events  of  much  greater 
relative  importance  to  the  power  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  is  now 
more  firmly  established  and  far  more 
widely  extended  over  India  than 
that  of  the  Moguls  ever  was,  even 
under  their  most  potent  princes. 
The  principal  historical  facts  are, 
the  conquest  of  Scinde,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  victories 
of  Gwalior,  which  have  brought  that  state  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  British  government. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  Dost  Mahommed  to 
the  throne  of  Cabul,  fresli  disputes  arose  between  the  English 
government  and  the  Ameers  of  Sciiide,  relative  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  the  cession,  according  to  treaty, 
of  certain  forts  with  their  territories  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  A  detachment  of  British  troops  was  therefore  sent  into 
the  country,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Cliailes  Napier,  with  a 
view  of  forcing  the  Ameers  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  This 
small  force,  which  did  not  amount  to  three  thousand  men,  was 
attacked  near  Hyderabad  by  the  whole  Scindian  army,  com¬ 
posed  of  several  warlike  tribes,  numbering,  in  all,  above 
twenty  thousand  soldiers,  commanded  by  the  Ameers  in 
person,  who,  after  a  long  and  well  fought  battle,  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  on  the  field. 
The  victors  then  took  possession  of  tlie  capital,  Hyderabad,  a 
mean  town,  consffiting  chiefly  of  mud  hovels,  at  the  base. of 
an  eminence  on  the  summit  of  which  stniiils  the  fort,  in 
which  treasures  were  found  to  the  amount  of  above  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money. 

Although  the  principal  Ameers  had  given  tlmmsolves  up 
to  the  Ertglisi,  great  efforts  were  made  by  tlic  other  cliiefs  to 
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maintain  their  independence,  and  another  battle  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1843,  the  result  of  which  has  added  the 
province  of  Scinde  to  the  British  dominions.  The  Ameers 
were  sent  as  state  prisoners  to  Bombay,  add  Sir  Charles 
Napier^  the  successful  general,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  country  he  had  conquered.  Slavery  was  immediately 
abolished  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Scinde,  and  the 
river  Indus  was  declared  open  to  ships  of  all  nations. 

In  the  mean  time  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  had  been  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  confusion,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  that 
followed  the  death  of  Kurfuck  Singh.  ’The  British  govern¬ 
ment  took  no  part  in  these  dissensions,  but  maintained  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  Shere  Singh,  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  troops  in  Afghanistan  a  free  passage  through  the  Punjab, 
from  Cabul  to  British  India. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was,  at  this  time,  extrennely 
wetched.  The  great  Sik  army,  which  had  been  organised 
by  Rnnjeet  Singh  on  the  European  system,  and  which  in  his 
time  had  been  a  powerful  force,  commanded  by  European 
officers,  was  now  disbanded ;  the  roads  were  infested  with 
banditti,  who  plundered  the  villages  with  impunity,  and,  in 
many  instances,  set  them  on  fire  ;  so  that  the  miserable  pea¬ 
sants  were  wandering  about  everywhere,  without  the  means  of 
procuring  food  or  shelter,  while  the  government  was  too  weak 
to  afford  them  protection,  and  the  king  was  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  usurper  by  many  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  kingdom. 

Shere  Singh,  however,  maintained  his  seat  on  the  throne, 
until  the  month  of  September,  1843,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  some  of  the  chiefs,  in  his  gardens,  during  the  celebration 
of  a  public  festival ;  and  his  son  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
citadel  of  Lahore  was  then  seized  by  the  conspirators ;  Dhyan 
Singli,  the  minister,  was  shot,  and  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  murdered  princes  were  barbarously  massacred.  But  the 
success  of  the  insurgents  was  of  short  duration,  for.  they  were 
defeated  before  the  close  of  the  same  day,  by  the  opposite 
faction,  who  capturted  tiieir  leader,  and  placed  on  the  throne 
Dhulleep  Singh,  a  boy  only  seven  years  of  age,  said  to  be  a 
son  of  the  great  Runjeet.  For  a  time  the  government  was 
conducted  by  the  minister  Heera  Singh,  but  the  country  was 
still  in  a  very  unsettled  and  miserable  condition. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  Gwalior,  and  to 
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trace  the  circumstances  that  have  at  length  destroyed  the 
independence  of  that  state,  so  long  preserved  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  family  of  Sindia.  Tlie  last  of  tliose  powerful 
princes ‘died  in  1827,  leaving  no  son  to  succeed  him.  In  such 
cases  it  is  customary  in  many  parts  of  India  for  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  .sovereign  to  select  from  amongst  his  relatives 
some  youth  to  be  his  successor,  and  she  acts  as  regent  until 
the  adopted  heir  becomes  of  age,  or  she  chooses  to  resign  her 
authority. 

This  was  the  course  pursued  by  Baiza  Bye,  the  widow  of 
Sindia,  who  ruled  ou«Jr  the  extensive  dominions  of  her  late 
husband  till  the  year  1831,  when  Jhundkoo  Eaq,  the  chosen 
prince,  became  impatient  to  possess  the  sovereign  power, 
which  she  was  not  disposed  so  soon  to  relinquish.  A  violent 
contest  ensued,  which  was  terminated,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  British  government,  in  favour  of  Jhundkoo  Rao,  who 
was  acknowledged  as  Maharaja,  while  the  queen  consented  to 
retire  on  a  pension  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  or  £100,000  a  j'ear, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  Jhundkoo  Rao 
Sindia  died  in  December,  1843,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
with  regard  to  the  succession,  as  his  predecessor;  and  as  there 
was  no  direct  heir,  the  British  government  interfered  so  far  as 
to  direct,  or  rather  to  sanction,  the  choice  of  the  widowed 
Maharanee,  or  Queen,  who  adopted  her  deceased  husband’s 
nearest  relative,  Jyngee  Rao  Sindia,  a  boy,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Maharaja. 

Tlie  Mama  Sahib,  a  chief  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
British  interests,  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  ; 
and  for  some  time  acted  in  that  capacity ;  but  he  was  no 
favourite  with  the  Maharanee,  who  was,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of 
a  faction  hostile  to  the  Engli.sh,  and  desirous  of  deposing  the 
regent  appointed  by  their  authority.  He  was  at  lengtii  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  a  rival  chief,  the  Dada  Khasgee  Walla,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  This  a.ssumption  of  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  and  her  partizans,  together 
with  the  conduct  of  the  new  minister,  whose  undisguised  ani¬ 
mosity  towards  the  English  seemed  likely  to  occasion  some 
trouble,  caused  the  Governor-General  of  India  (still  Lord 
Ellenborough)  to  adopt  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  fu¬ 
ture  security,  by  reducing  the  dominions  of  Sindia  to  a  more 
complete  state'of  subjection.  With  this  view,  a  British  army, 
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aceompaiiieil  by  the  Governor-(?"enera],  entered  the  territories 
of  Gwalior  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  and  proceeded 
direct  to^vards  the  capital,  wliere  the  Alahratta  forces  were  in 
readiness  to  oppose  them. 

On  the  29tli  of  December  two  great  victories  were  gained 
in  the  neighbourliood  of  Gwalior— the  one  at  Maharajpore, 
by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  ;  the  otlier  at  Punniar,  by  General  Grey. 
Tliese  two  engagements  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  our  brave 
countiymen,  but  they  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  factions 
that  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Indo- British  empire, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  annexing  a  large  and  opulent  state 
to  our  eastern  dominions. 


The  fort  of  Gwalior,  so  long  celebrated  for  its  commanding 
situation  and  apparent  impregnability,  was  surrendered  im¬ 
mediately  after  these  battles,  when  tlie  queen  and  the  leading 
chiefs,  with  the  young  Maharaja,  presented  themselves  in  the 
English  camp,  to  make  submission,  and  give  up  the  obnoxious 
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niiiiistei  ;  a  concession  that  had  previously  been  demanded 
and  refused. 

Tile  tranquillity  of  the  state  being  thus  restored,  tlie  young 
Maharaja  was  placed  on  the  tlirorie,  and  tlie  government  was 
in  future  to  be  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Britisli 
authorities. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Lord  Ellenborough  took  tlie  field 
with  tlie  army,  when  it  advanced  upon  Gwalior.  To  that  arm}', 
aid  to  the  whole  anny  of  India,  his  Lordship  was  ivarmly 
attached,  and  he  had  given  it  all  tlie  encouragement,  and  con¬ 
ferred  u|ioii  it  all  the  pla'udits  and  benefits  that  he  could  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  sanguinary  affair  of  hlaharajpore,  W'liere  the 
IMahratta  forces  were  vei-y  strongly  posted,  and  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  artillery  of  100  guns,  his  Lordship,  mounted  on  an 
ele|>hcint,  watched  the  battle  close  at  hand,  and  exposed  him¬ 
self  frankly  to  cannon  ball  and  musket  bullet.  For  this 
conduct  he  was  censured,  but  not  by  the  brave  English  soldiers, 
who  said  it  did  their  hearts  good  to  see  the  Governor-Geneial 
on  the  ground,  and  that  they  fought  all  the  better  for  it.  His 
Lordship’s  popularity  in  the  army  did  not  extend  to  the  civil 
service,  in  whose  ranks  he  had  many  and  bitter  personal 
enemies.  Lending,  perhaps,  a  too  ready  ear  to  the  complain t.s 
of  these  “  politicals,”  and  taking  umbrage  and  offence  at  some 
of  bis  proceedings,  and  some  of  his  omissions,  and  having  by 
their  charter,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  India  Bill  of  1784,  the  pow'er  so 
to  do,  the  Court  of  Directors  recalled  Lord  Ellenborough 
towards  the  end  of  Apiil,  1844,  without  asking  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  apparently  without  even  consult¬ 
ing  wiih  them.  At  a  farewell  entertainment  fpven  to  liim  by 
the  military  at  Calcutta,  his  Lordship  said — “  The  only  regret 
I  feel  at  h'aving  India  is,  that  of  being  separated  from  the 
a' my.  The  most  agreeable,  the  most  interesting  period  of 
my  life  lias  been  tliat  wliicli  I  have  passed  herein  cantonments 
and  in  camps.”  Opinions  will  continue  to  vary  as  to  certain 
pirts  of  his  LordsliiiVs  demeanour,  and  some  acts  of  liis 
government;  but  tliese  will  ever  fcniain  facts  capable  of  proof 
— be  retrieverl  our  honour  and  pnrstige  in  Afgliaiiisfati ;  lie 
recovered  our  cajitives  wlien  on  tlieir  way  to  slavery  among 
tiie  barbarians  of  Central  Asia;  he  broke  nii  tlie  veiy  bad 
government  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde ;  lie  trampled  oiil,  ai 
Gwahor,  the  last  spark  of  that  Mahralta  fire  wliich  had  so 
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oftea  set  India  in  a  blaze ;  he  found  the  anny  dishear|^ed,  and 
a  notorious  want  of  discipline  in  a  great  portion  of and  he 
left  that  army  full  of  heart  and  confidence,  with  its,;jdi^ipline 
restored. 


SIR  HENRY  HARDINGE.  THE  WAR  IN  THE 
PUNJAB. 


Lord  Ellenborough  was  superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge,  an  experienced  officer,  who  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  long  Peninsular  war,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  arm.  His  Indian  ap¬ 
pointment  gave  universal  satisfaction.  There  was  no  where 
a  better  soldier,  or  a  tr\ier  man,  or  a  better  man  of  business. 
He  united  gentleness  with  firmness  to  a  degree  of  which 
human  nature  is  not  often  capable.  To  say  everything  in  one 
word,  he  was  a  C/twttaw  soldier  and  statesman.  He  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  July,  1844,  and  began  his  government  by  such 
measures  as  were  most  likely  to  maintain  peace,  and  advance 
the  civilization  of  the  country  ;  but  these  pacific  intentions 
were  speedily  frustrated,  and  he  was  compelled  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  engage  in  a  war,  the  success  of  which  has  not  only 
extended  the  British  dominion  in  India,  baj  has  probably  been 
the  means  of  preserving  it  also.  € 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Kurruck  Singh,  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore  had  been  one  continued  scene  of  anarchy.  The  go¬ 
vernment  was  too  weak  to  keep  the  army  in  subordination, 
and  that  powerful  body,  like  the  Turkish  Janissaries,  before 
they  were  put  down  by  the  late  Sult&n.  Mahmoud,  had  a^umed 
the  right  of  setting  up  and  deposing  the  rulers  at  their  plesi- 
sure.  The  Ranee,  or  Queen  Mother,  who  acted  as  Regent  for 
her  son,  disliked  tJie  minister  Heera  Singh,  who  was  murdered 
in  a  rebellion  of  the  soldiers,  of  which’  she  was  believed  to  be 
the  instigator,  at  the  beginnjm  of  1845,  after  which,  her  own 
brother  Jewaldr,  who  had  h^ed  the  insurrection,  was  marie 
prime  minister,  and  remained  m  power  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  another  revolution  took  place,  -and  he  met  with  a 
fete  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  Tlie  confusion  and 
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misrule  that  prevailed  at  Lahore,  and  certain  indications  of  a 
hostile  disposition  towards  the  British  government,  induced 
the  Governor-General  to  send  several  regiments  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  to  prt)teet  the  British  possessions,  in  case  of  invasion,  but 
with  a  full  determination  not  to  go  to  war,  unless  the  safety  of 
the  empire  was  endangered. 

:  |  While  the  Governor-General  was  thus  preparing  for  a  war 
I '  in  tlie  north  of  India,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  earning  fresh 
I  laurels  in  Sinde,  where  the  British  authority  was  still  resisted 
I  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  whose  depredations  in  the 
I  districts  around  the  locaKty,  prevented  the  establishment  of 
!  good  order;  and  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  industry  of  the 
f  peaceful  inliabitants. 

;  In  the  montli  of  January,  1845,  the  gallant  conqueror  of 
!  Sinde  undertook  an  expedition  against  this  formidable  banditti, 
with  a  force  of  7,000  men  ;  and  after  a  long  search,  and  the 
ttndurance  of  many  hardships  in  a  rugged,  barren  country,  he 
discovered  the  principal  chief,  Beejar  Khan,  with  liis  people, 
in  a  strongly-fortified  position  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge 
of  hills.  Our  troops  forced  their  w'ay  through  a  narrow  defile, 
which  was  the  only  approach  to  the  fort,  into  which,  after 
some  firing  on  both  sides,  they  effected  an  entrance.  Very 
little  resistance  was  offered.  Several  chiefs  surrendered  them- 
.  selves  prisoners ;  while  their  followers,  consisting  of  three 
different  tribes,  being  thus  left  without  leaders,  made  no  farther 
opposition.  Beejtlp;  Khan  Escaped  ;  but  he  has  since  offered 
to  submit,  on  condition  that  his  life  shall  be  spared,  and  some 
land  granted  him.  It  vvas  resolved  that  the  three  predatory 
tribes  shoul^  be  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  lands 
were  lO  be  given  them  to  cultivate ;  while  their  mountain 
country  was  made  over  to  the  Murrees,  a  friendly  nation 
already  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  signs  of  a  war  with  the  Siks  were 
growing  more  manifest,  until  at  length  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  they  yere  contemplating  an  attack  on  the 
Br  Jish  territori^. 

The  government  oif  Lahore  ^atinued  in  a  very  unsettled 
state ;  and  although  the  Rannee  and  her  ministers  pretended 
to  the  British  authorities  that  the  hostile  movements  of  the 
troops  were  not  sanctioned  by  them,  it  is  well  know'ii  they 
encouraged  the  invasion  as  a  means  of  ridding  themselves  of 
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a  turbulent  soldiery,  of  whom  they  were  in  perpetual  fear. 

Tlie  court  astrologer  was  even  consulted  as  to  the  .best  day 
for  the  march  of  the  troops,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  falling  a 
sacritice  to  their  fury  for  naming  one  more  distant  than  suited  ! 
their  inclinations.  In  short,  tire  war  was  determined  upon  at  i 
Lahore,  and  the  Sik  army,  consisting  of  not  less  than  50,000  ^ 

warlike  men,  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  well  trained  in  the  European  system  of  warfare, 
advanced  towards  the  Sutlej  in  hostile  array.  It  centasbily 
appears  to  have  been  a  most  unprovoked  aggr^ion  on  the 
part  of  the  Siks  :  and  as  they  sought  the  war  without  even  a 
pretext  of  quarrel  or  complaint,  their  fate  is  the  less  to  be 
compassionated ;  and  the  greatest  cause  of  regret  is  that  so 
many  of  our  gallant  soldiers  have  fallen  in  the  contest. 

In  consequence  of  the  information  he  had  received,  the 
Governor-General  left  Calcutta  on  the  22nd  September,  and 
proceeded,  byway  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  to  join  the  army  on  the 
■Sutlej,  vvhere  he  offered  Tiis  services  as  second  in  command  to 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Siks  began  to  cross  the  river  on  the  1 1th  December, 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Ferozeshah,  a  village  about  ten  miles 
from  tlie  populous  town  of  Ferozepore,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  the  village  of  Moodkee,  the  British  head-quarters. 
Orders  had  been  sent  to  the  troops  at  Umballa  to  join  the 
army  without  delay ;  and  by  forced^,  marches,  they  performed 
the  journey  (one  hundred  and  fifty  miles)  along  heavy  roads 
of  sand,  in  six  days,  suffering  greatly  from  fatigue ’and  thirst, 
as  no  w  ater  wa^  to  be  procured  on  the  way. 

On  their  arrival  at  Moodkee,  on  the  18th  December,  1845, 
they  found  tlie  e  iemy  w'as  then  advancing  iq  order  to  battle, 
and  though  nearly  worn  out  with  toil,  they  had  but  a  short 
time  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  before  the  action  com¬ 
menced.  It  lasted  from  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
some  time  after  nightfall,  for  the  Siks  fogght  with  the  ut¬ 
most  bravery,  and  it  was  not  without  Qon^er|ble  loss  on  our 
part  that  they  were  at  length  driven,  from  the  field,  leaving- 
behind  them  seventeen  of  their  guns,  which  had  been  captured 
during  the  engagement,  and  some  thousands  of  their  fallen 
comrades.  ■ 

Among  the  distinguished  officers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Moodkee.  was  Sir  Robert  Sale,  who,  with  his  lady,  had  lately 
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returned  to  India,  having  been  in  England  since  his  memorable 
campaign  in  Afghanistan. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Siks  retreated  to  Ferozeshur,  or 
Ferozeshah,  where,  for  three  days,  they  occupied  themselves 
in  raising  strong  entrenchments  around  their  camp,  whicli, 
on  the  21st  December,  was  attacked  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
who  had  been  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Fe- 
rozepore.  This  was  a  far  more  severe  conflict  than  that  at 
Moodkee,  for  the  Siks  had  the  advantage  of  firing  from  be¬ 
hind  their  batteries,  which  could  not  be  destroyed  without  a 
frightful  sacpfice  of  li^.  Ere  the  close  of  day,  however, 
this  was  partially  effected  ;  but  the  event  of  the  battle  was  still 
uncertain,  for  while  it  was  yet  raging,  the  night  set  in,  and 
obliged  the  combatants  to  cease  for  awhile  their  deadly  strife. 

It  was  very  cold  and  dark.  The  weary  soldiers,  without 
food  or  extra  covering,  laid  down  among  their  dead  and  dying 
companions,  exposed  to  the  cannonading  of  the  enemy,  which 
u  as  kept  up  during  the  whole  night.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
and  the  rest  of  the  generals,  remained  in  the  field  with  the 
men  doing  all  in  their  power  to  revive  their  spirits ;  and 
W’hen  daylight  appeared,  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  enemy, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  combat,  was  put  to  flight,  and  the 
camp  taken. 

Seventy-tlwee  pieces  of  cannon  were  captured  in  this  en¬ 
gagement.  But  the  inumbers  of  the  barbarians  seemed  inex¬ 
haustible,  ,for  the  victors  had  scarcely  congratulated  each 
other  on  their  success,  when  a  fresh  army  was  seen  advancing, 
led  by  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  just  fled ;  and  our  brave 
troojts  had  to  begiii  a  fresh  battle,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  exhausted  strength  and  spirits.  By  exertions  almost  super¬ 
human  this  army  of  reserve  was  put  to  ^flight,  some  of  the 
chiefs  were  killed,  and  the  British  remained  masters  of  tlie 
'  camp,  in  w'hich  i^re  found  stores  of  grain  and  ammunition, 
both  greatly  needed.  The  whole  force  of  the  Siks  w  ho  had 
taken  the  field  is  ellinfated  at  about  sixty  thousand  ;  while 
that  of  the  British  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one-t'drd  of 
that  number. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  officers  who  were  present 
at  I  he  battles  of  Moodltee  and  Ferozeshah,  was  Prince  Wal- 
demar,  of  Prussia,  first  cou.sin  to  the  present  king  of  that  coun- 
iry,  from  whom  he  obtained  jiemiission,  in  1814,  to  visit  the 
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British  riomiiiions  in  India.  He  was  a  young  man,  a  colonel  of 
dragoons  in  the  Prussian  guards ;  and  being  desirous  of  gain¬ 
ing-  some  military  experience,  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity, 
and  behaved  most  gallantly  during  the  whole  of  these  severe 
engagements.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  Prussian  officers 
of  rank,  Counts  Grueben  and  Oriolo,  who  also  highly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves ;  and  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Hoffineister, 
who  unfortunately  was  killed  in  the  action  at  Ferozesbah. 

In  the  sad  hours  and  days  which  always  follow  the  most 
brilliant  victory,  when  obtained  over^a  fighting,  brave  enemy, 
the  amiable  Christian  character  of  the  Governor-General  was 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Sir  Hei^  -visited  aU 
the  wounded,  men  and  officers,  and  had  a  cheerful  word  or  a 
word  of  comfort  for  all.  The  sufferers  forgot  their  own  pangs 
in  the  admiration  which  his  kindness  eficited.  He  re-visited 
them  again  and  again,  and  watched  over  their  welfare  with  a 
solicitude  which  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  if  they 
had  all  been  his  own  children.  Every  little  luxury  to  be 
obtained  in  the  country  was  procured  for  them  by  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  by  the  vigilant  care  he  took  in  seeing  bis  orders 
obeyed.  One  little  homely  incident  is  well  deserving  of  re¬ 
cord.  It  was  Christraas-eve,  and  Sir  Henry,  in  going  his 
rounds,  heard  one  of  the  wounded  men  saying  to  his  neighbour, 
— “  To-morrow  is  Christmas-day,  but  we  shall  hive  no  mince- 
pies!” — “Yes,  you  shall,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Sir  Henry, 
who  forthwith  ordered  pies  to  be  made;  and  on  the  morrow 
more  than  a  thousand  mince  pies  smoked  upon  the  board,  and 
were  distributed  among  the  wounded  soldiei^. 

The  government  of  India  granted  a  medal,  inscribed  with 
the  woi5  “  Ferozeshah,”  to  every  individual  engaged  in  the 
battle.  - 

The  Siks  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej,  and 
were  assembling  agajn  in  great  force  i  so  that  it  was  evident 
that  another  battle  would  soon  take  place.  They  formed  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  over  which  they  came  in 
parties,  on  plundering  expeditions ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
January  1846y  established  a  camp  within  the  bounds  of  the 
British. territory,  where  they  soon  mustered  to  the  amoimt  of 
about  twenty  thousand. 

The  position  they  occupied  was  opposite  th6  wealthy  and 
populous  city  of  Loodiana,  from  which  a  part  of  the  proteo- 
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tive  force  had  been  withdrawn,  so  that  some  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  for  its  safety;  and  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Smith 
was, .  therefore,  despatched  from  the  main  army  with  a  body 
of  troops,  to  unite  with  those  remaining  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  any  attacks  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  beiwg 
so  posted  as  to  intercept  his  march,  the  gallant  commander  did 
not  accomplish  his  object  without  some  severe  skirmishing ; 
but,  at  length,  by  a  succession  of  skilful  mauceuvres,  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Loodiana  forces,  and  having  been 
strengthened  by  other,  detachments,  advanced  towards  the 
Fort  of  Budhowal,  the’  station  of  the  Sik  Chief,  who  drew  off 
his  army  to  a  position  on  the  Sutlej,  a  few  miles  off ;  while 
the  British  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  fort.  The  Ge¬ 
neral  led  on  his  army,  which  was  now  sufficiently  strong  to 
attack  the  Siks  in  their  new  encampment ;  but  as  they  had 
been  re-inforced  with  more  troops  and  cannon,  they  boldly 
advanced,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  the  village  of  Aliwal, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most  memorable 
battles  record«l  in  the  history  of  British  India. 

The  battle  of  Aliwal  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  January,. 
1846,  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy,  whose 
loss  was  terrific;  for  in  addition  to  the  many  hundred  slain  in 
the  combat,  great  numbers  perished  in  their  despairing  efforts 
to  make  their  way  across  the  river.  Rich  shawls  and  gold  brace¬ 
lets  in  abundance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  engagement  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  submitted 
to  the  British  government  and  the  Lahore  troops  evacuated 
every  fort  that  they  had  held  on  that  side  of  the  river. 

But  there  was  yet  more  to  be  done,  for  the  main  body  of 
the  Sikh  amty  was  still  encantped  on  the  opposite  side  of  their 
fortified  bridge,  at  the  village  of  SobratSb,  and  until  that  army 
was  entirely  broken  up,  it  was  obvious  that  any  pacific  mea¬ 
sures  M'ould  be  useless.  Notwithstanding  their  repeated  lo,«ses, 
they  yet  numbered  about  30,000  men,  and  had  seventy  pieces 
of  cannon  remaining  ;  added  to  which,  they  occupied  a  post 
tliat  was  very  strongly  fortified  ;  so  that  our  troops  had  before 
them  the  prosftect  of  another  sanguinaiy  engagement. 

Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  his  forces,  rejoined  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  on  the  lOtli  of  February,  the  battle  of  Sobraon 
terminated  this  eventful  campaign. 
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The  entrenched  camp  was  attached  and  takett  by  sionn, 
after  a  most  des[)erate  struggle,  in  which  thirteen  British 
officers  were  killed,  and  above  one  hundred  wounded,  the 
losses  in  the  ranks  being  great  in  proportion.  The  victory, 
however,  although  so  dearly  purchased,  was  decisive.  The 
Sik  army  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  every  gun  captured, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  tliat  formidable  power  which, 
but  for  the  ability  of  our  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of  our 
soldiers,  might,  at  least,  have  shaken  the  power  of  the  British 
government  in  India,  and  have  occasipned  far  greater  calami¬ 
ties  than  those  which  attended  this  brief  and  most  successful 
warfare. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  the  victorious 
generals  encamped  at  Kussoor,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  thirty-two  from  the  capital. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  at  the 
court  of  Lahore,  where  a  very  remarkable  person  was  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  prime  minister.  This  was  the  Bajali 
Gholab  Singh,  the  uncle  of  Heera,  and  brother  of  Dhyan 
Singh.  He  was  a  powerful  chief,  with  plenty  of  men  and 
money  at  his  command  ;  but  since  the  death  of  his  brother 
Dhyan,  he  had  resided  at  his  fortress  of  Jamoo,  among  the 
mountains,  watching  the  course  of  public  events.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  brought  his  army,  with  abundance 
of  stores  and  money,  to  the  capital,  but  avoided  taking  aiw 
decided  part  in  the  contest.  .  ^ 

After  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  the  Ranee,  though  his  personal 
enemy,  was  induced  to  appoint  him  prime  minister,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  which  he  did  not  refuse,  but 
still  delayed  his  departure  for  the  camp  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  and  was  yet  at  Lahore  when  the  news  of  the  total 
defeat  of  the  army  at  Sobraon  changed  the  whole  face  of 
affaii’s. 

The  Ranee  and  her  jiarty  were  now  anxious  to  make  peace 
on  the  best  terms  they  could,  and  Gholsfo  Singh- was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  British  camp,  for  that  purpose. 
The  Rajah  wisely  insisted  that  they  should  first  sign  an  agree'- 
ment  to  abide  by  such  terms  as  he  should  make,  and  thus 
invested  with  full  power  to  negociate,  he  arrived  at  Kussoor 
on  the  15th  of  February,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  mps^ 
influential  of  the  Sirdars. 
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The  Governor-General  received  him  -without  the  usual 
Ceremonies ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of 
the  Sik^  government  in  beginning  a  war  without  the  slightest 
pretext,  lie  referred  the  minister  to  his  agent  and  secretary, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  terras  on  which  he  W'ould 
pardon  the  late  aggression,  and  renew  the  friendly  alliance 
between  the  Sik  and  British  governments. 

These  conditions  were,  the  cession  of  the  whole  territory 
between  tlie  Sutlej  and  Beas  rivers ;  the  payment  of  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  ;  the  surrender  oftall  the  rest  of  the  cannon  that  had  been 
pointed  against  the  British  ;  and  the  total  disbanding  of  the 
army,  to  be  newly  constituted  upon  principles  approved  by 
the  Britisli  government. 

The  Rajah  signed  the  treaty,  and  the  Governor-General  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  as  he  had  been  forced  into  this 
war  by  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Siks,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  secure  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions  from  such  aggressions  in  future;  and  that,  as 
it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  British  government  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  success  of  its  anns  to  enlarge  its  territories,  he 
sliould  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  Sik  government  in  the 
Punjab,  on  such  a  footing  as  should  enable  it  to  exercise 
authority  over  its  soldiers,  and  protect  its  subjects. 

It  was  then  stipulated  that  the  Maharaja  and  principal 
chiefs  should  repair  to  the  British  camp,  to  tender  their  suIh 
mission.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  young 
Prince,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  attended  by  Gholab 
Singh,  and  about  twelve  of  the  Sirdars,  had  an  interview  with 
the  Governor-General,  when  his  submission  was  tendered  by 
the  minister,  and  it  was  then  declared  that  he  would,  in  future, 
be  treated  as  a  friend  and  ally. 

These  arrangements  being  all  completed,  Dhulleep  Singh, 
who  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  conduct^  back  in  state  to 
his  palace,  in  the  citadel  of  Lahore,  by  a  large  escort  of 
European  and  native  troops,  who  formed,  altogether,  a  grand 
and  imposing  spectacle;  the  youthful  sovereign,  surrounded 
by  his  chiefe,  in  all  the  pomp  of  barbaric  splendour,  riding 
amid  the  victorious  troops,  who  might  be  regarded  both  as 
his  conquerors  and  protectors. 

The  treaty  of  peace  had,  however,  still  to  be  ratified;  and 
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as  the  Lahore  government  was  not  able  to  pay  the  sura  that 
had  been  stated,  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  conditions. 
It  was,  therefore,  settled  that  half  a  million,  in  money,  should 
be  paid,  instead  of  one  million  and  a  half;  anti  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  deficient  million,  all  the  country  should  be 
ceded  that  lies  between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Cashmere.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory 
was  bestowed  in  full  sovereignty  on  Gholab  Singh,  inconsidera* 
tion  of  the  neutrality  he  preserved  during  the  war ;  and  who, 
in  return  for  so  valuable  an  acquisition  of  territory,  was  to  pay 
seventy-five  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to  three  quarters  of  a  million 
sterling. 

A  treaty  containing  sixteen  articles  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  at  Lahore,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  late  contending  powers,  and  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  seals  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Ma¬ 
harajah.  A  separate  treaty  was  then  concluded  with  Gholab 
Singh,  who  thus  became  a  sovereign  prince  under  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  British  government,  which  he  was  to  acknowl^ge 
by  an  annual  present  or  tribute  of  a  horse,  twelve  shawl  goats, 
and  three  pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls;  besides  which,  like  the 
crown  vassals  of  the  feudal  times,  he  was  bound  to  assist  the 
superior  power,  with  all  his  military  force,  in  any  wars  in  the 
states  adjoining  his  territories. 

The  Queen  mother  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  a  body  of  British  troops  was  stationed  at  Lahore,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Maharajah,  who,  when  these  arrangements 
were  finally  completed,  received  a  visit  of  congratulation  from 
tlie  Governor-General,  who  was  accompani^  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  with  the  rest  of  the  most  distinguished 
British  officers. 

Thus  terminated,  for  the  time,  the  war  in  the  Punjab. 

To  the  Governor-General  of  India  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
the  Queen  granted  the  dignity  of  Viscount;  and  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Goughf  that  of-  Baron.  Sir 
Harry  Srtrfth  received  a  Baronetcy,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  at  Aliwal.  * 

Had  Lord  Hardinge  been  so  disposed,  he  might  have  re¬ 
tained  Lahore,  and  have  gained  an  easy  possession  of  all  the 
dominions  which  had  been  acquired  by  Runjeet  Sing.  In  short, 
he  might  have  done  in  1846  that  which  wa;?  done  three  years 
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.ater.  But  his  lordship,  like  many  other^eminent  men  of  great 
experience  in  Indian  affairs,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  our 
Eastern  empire  would  in  no  means  be  strengthened  by  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  the  whole  of  the  Punjab.  We  declare,  with  all  humility, 
that  we  still  entertain  the  same  conviction  as  Lord  Hardinge. 
Strafagetically  considered,  the  Puryab  was  better  in  other 
hands  than  in  our  own ;  and  we  believe  that  most  military 
men,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  desired,  and  soon  obtained, 
a  new  field  of  distinction  and  conquest,  will  agree  that  we 
ought  never  to  have  carried  our  frontier  beyond  the  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Considered  from  other  points  of  view,  the  great 
annexation  of  territory  does  not  look  very  advantageous. 
There  are  fertile  tracts  in  it,  but  the  Punjab  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered — as  at  first  it  was  the  fashion  to  term  it — an  extremely 
fertile  country  j  anticipations  were  entertained  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  but  these  have  not  been  realised,  and  the  disease  and 
mortality  of  our  troops  of  occupation  give  a  sad  contradiction 
to  the  hasty  assertion  that  the  climate  was  healthy. 

Lord  Hardinge,  like  many  preceding  Governors-General,  had 
arrived  in  India  with  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  peaceful  rule 
and  administration.  The  first  Sik  war  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  passions  and  wants  of  an  unruly,  savage  army,  who  had 
never  been  under  control  since  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and 
by  the  actual  invasion  of  our  own  territories  by  that  anarchic 
force.  His  lordship  faced  them,  beat  them  back,  and  established 
a  better  frontier  than  the  one  we  had  previously  possessed  ;  and 
there,  like  a  moderate  and  wise  soldier  and  statesman,  he 
halted,  and  said  “enough.”  Honoured  by  all  parties  (for 
there  was  that  in  his  lordship’s  character  and  demeanour  which 
silenced  even  the  loud,  rash,  and  unscrupulous  voice  of  India 
faction)  Lord  Hardinge  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of 
1846. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  DALHOUSIl 


This  nobleman  proceeded  to  India  as  Govemor-gCTeral 
with  ah~alm08t  ‘univ^al  i»pncurrenm  ol  good  OpiinonB  in  his 

favour.  H©  was  known  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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.always  wise  and  discriminating-  Duke  of  Wellington;  in  a 
jlessTiiinied'^^iere  of~action  Ire-feid  givSfi  proof!5^for.ethQught, 
jprudence,  dlspas^nateness  and  ability,  and,  besides  the  im- 
/inortal  Duke,  ji^txjgajuf-eininent  men  entertained  the  convic- 
/tion  tliat  he  would  be  a  most  just,  a  wise,  and  a  pacific 
/Governor-General.  The  inclination  to  the  pacific,  non- 
I  aggrandising  line  of  policy  was  not  wanting.  Like  Lord 
j  Hardinge,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  would  have  worn  “  Peace” 
j  as  his  badge  and  motto  ;  but,  like  Lord  Hardinge  and  so  many 
\  more  of  his  predecessors,  the  new  Governor-General  very  soon 
Vfound  himself  under  the  necessity  of  gilding  on  the  sword  of 
Var. 

The  commencement  of  his  lordship’s  administration  was, 
however,  illustrated  by  acts  of  humanity  and  Christian  ptiilan- 
thropy,  and  especially  by  the  final  blow  given  to  the  idolatrous 
atrocities  and  horrors  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
country  of  the  Khonds.  Owing  to  misapprehensions  on  one 
part,  and,  (w'e  fear,  malicious  or  interested)  misrepresentations 
on  another,  and,  no  doubt  in  some  measure,  owing  to  a  great 
press  of  business,  both  warlike  and  political,  the  subject  of 
Khond  reformation  had  been  much  neglected,  though  not 
entirely  overlooked,  and  a  disposition  had  been  evinced,  in 
several  powerful  or  influential  quarters,  to  disparage  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  excellent  Scotch  officer,  who  had  passed  years  in 
tlie  Khond  country,  and  had  sacrificed  his  health  in  efforts  to 
do  good.  A  misdirected  sectarian  zeal  rose  in  hostility  to 
this  enlightened  and  humane  Scotchman,  and  as  soon  as  Lord 
Dalhousie  arrived  in  India,  efforts  were  made  to  mislead  his 
judgment,  and  give  him  very  false  impressions  of  what  had 
been  done  and  of  what  remained  to  do.  But  the  new  Gover¬ 
nor-General  carefully  examined  the  whole  subject,  sifted  the 
evidence  already  collected,  and  invited  and  paid  every  atten;- 
tion  to  fresh  evidence.  From  this  time  the  maw  of  Moloch 
w'as  denied  its  horrible  repasts. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
Hindus,  in  their  progress  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  expelled  the  natives  from  the  country  lying  between  the 
eastern  chain  of  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  except  in  some  few  placbs, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  a  few  groups 
of  barren  hills,  marshy  deltas,  and  unheallliy  tracts.  Between 
this  maritime  district,  which  extends  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
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Godavery,  averaging  seventy  miles  in  width,  and  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  Ghauts,  is  a  subalpine  region,  consisting  ol 
hilly  wastes,  entangled  forests,  deep-worn  channels  of  moun¬ 
tain  tolrents,  interspersed  however  with  fertile  valleys  and  a 
few  productive  plains.  From  this  less  accessible  ground  the 
conquered  races  were  not  so  completely  expelled  as  from  fite 
plain,  but  continued  to  live  on  in  two  distinct  states  of  de¬ 
pendence.  Those  who  inhabited  the  most  rugged  spurs  of 
the  Ghauts  became  free  vassals  of  the  Zemindars,  or  feudal 
Barons  of  the  State  of  Orissa,  and  in  course  of  ages  have 
become  assimilated  to?  and  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  by  the 
Hindu  population,  fonuing  new  castes  by  the  intermixture ; 
whereas  those  who  dwelt  on  the  more  fertile  slopes  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  semi-servile  condition,  and  were  compelled  to 
furnish  labour  without  wages  to  the  Zemindars,  their  officers, 
and  the  neighbouring  Hindu  temples. 

Above  these  two  regions,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  range  of 
Ghauts,  and  beyond  tlie  influence  of  the  Zemindars  of  Orissa, 
the  Koles,  Khonds,  and  Sourahs  maintained  their  independence 
against  or  yielded  a  precarious  submission  to,  the  Hindu, 
Mahometan,  Kajpoot,  and  Mahratta  powers,  and  retained  their 
distinctive  language,  institutions,  and  religion. 

Enclosed  ij]  their  inounlain  strongholds  the  Khonds  were  until 
lately  unknown  to  our  countrymen  except  by  the  vaguest 
reports.  Mr.  Sterling,  in  a  work  on  Orissa,  a.d.  1825,  dis¬ 
misses  the  whole  race  with  a  few  lines  of  notice,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Khonds  are  found  in  great  numbers  south  of  the  river 
Mahanuddy. 

Ten  years  later,  military  operations  were  undertaketi  in 
Goinsoor,  on  the  Chilka  lake,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct 
of  a  Zemindar  Kajah,  who  had  allowed  his  tribute  to  our 
Government  to  full  so  far  in  arrear,  that  the  military  occujxx- 
tion  of  his  territory  was  threatened.  The  troops  sent  into  the 
country  met  with  a  determined  resistance  in  the  jungle  and 
broken  grotind.  TJie  following  year  a  second  expedition  was 
sent,  and  for  the  first  time  British  troops  ascende<l  the  range 
of  Ghauts,  and  fell  in  with  the  aborigines  of  the  hills,  who 
unknown  to  us  had  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgent 
Rajah.  Assurances  were  given  to  thest;  pt'ople  that  the  only 
object  of  the  invasion  wa.s  to  reduce  tlic  revolted  Zemindar  to 
au'bmissiun,  and  that  to  themseives  no  harm  was  intended 
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At  first  these  assurances  were  believ«i :  a  friaidly  intercourse 
and  traffic  sprung  up  between  the  Khonds  and  the  camp. 
Presents  were  exchanged  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Khonds,  and  other  people  of  the  mountain  tribes.  Unhappily, 
however,  the  fugitive  insurgents  succeeded  in  propagating  a 
report  that  the  British  government  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
their  independence,  wliich  disturbed  the  good  feeling  that 
existed,  and  the  breach  was  widened  by  some  unjustifiable 
acts  of  marauders  from  our  camp,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  The  aborigines  retreated  before  our 
troops,  carrying  with  them  their  cattle  'and  other  effects,  and 
those  who  remained  as  guides  led  our  men  into  ambushes :  in 
consequence  of  these  and  other  annoyances,  severities  were 
used,  and  the  second  campaign  ended  in  the  entire  reduction 
of  the  insurgents  ;  and  though  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  establishment  of  our  power  are  to  be  regretted,  yet  the 
result  has  tended  very  greatly  to  benefit  the  people. 

Shortly  after  this  a  survey  of  the  country  was  undertaken, 
and  among  the  persons  so  engaged  was  Captain  (now  Major) 
J.  Charters  M‘Pherson,  who  directed  his  attention  to  inquiries 
into  the  language,  manners,  institutions,  and  religion  of  the 
Khonds,  with  whom  lie  was  brought  in  contact.  After  the  surr 
vey  was  completed,  and  the  report  which  he  had  made  had 
attracted  some  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing 
statement  that  human  sacrifice  and  female  infanticide  were 
habitually  practised  in  a  region  surrounded  by  more  civilized 
inhabitants,  in  the  vei-y  heart  of  the  Presidency,  Captain 
M‘Pherson  was  again  sent  to  the  Khond  district. on  a  special 
mission  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrible  practices. 
On  this  he  was  engaged  for  several  years,  and  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  humane  object :  for  which  he  has  at  length  been 
deservedly  rewarded  by  the  present  Governor-General  Lord 
Dalhousie,  after  a  long  and  unequal  contest  with  the  Council, 
who  depreciated  the  services  he  had  rendered.  From  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  Captain  M‘Pherson  gives  ofjthis  singular  people 
it  appears  that  the  religion  of  the  Khonds  is  a  distinct  theism 
with  a  subordinate  demonology.  They  believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  whom  they  call  Boora  Pennu,  the  soureg  of 
good:  and  the  creator  of  tne  universe.  He  created  first  a 
consort  for  himself,  Tari  Pennu,  the  earth  goddess,  and  after¬ 
ward  made  the  lower  earth,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  his  wife 
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Tari,  till  she,  by  want  of  conjugal  affection  for  her  spouse, 
alienated  his  affections,  upon  which  he  resolved  to  create  a 
new  race  ,of  bein^,  who  should  render  a  more  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  tb  bis  will. 

The  process  of  creation  is  thus  described  in  a  native  legend 
translated  from  the  Khond  language  by  Captain  M'Pherson  : 
— “  Boora  Pennu  took  a  handful  of  earth  and  threw  it  behind 
him  to  create  man,  but  Tari,  being  jealous,  caught  it  ere  it 
fell  and  cast  it  on  one  side,  when  trees,  herbs,  flowers,  and 
every  form  of  vegetable  life  sprung  up.  Boora  Pennu  again 
threw  a  handful  of  earth  behind  him ;  but  Tari  caught  it  in 
like  manner  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  when  fish  and  all  things 
that  live  in  water  were  generated.  Boora  threw  a  third  hand¬ 
ful  of  earth  behind  him,  which  Tari  also  intercepted  and  flung 
aside,  when  all  the  lower  animals,  wild  and  tame,  were  formed. 
Boora  cast  a  fourth  handful  behind  him,  which  Tari  caught  and 
threw  it  up  into  the  air,  when  feathered  tribes  and  all  creatures 
wliich  fly  were  produced.  Boora  Pennu,  looking  round,  per¬ 
ceived  w'hat  Tari  had  done  to  frustrate  his  intentions,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  head  to  prevent  her  further  inters 
ference,  he  took  a  fifth  handful  of  earth  and  placed  it  on  the 
ground  behind  him ;  and  from  it  the  human  race  were  created. 
Tari  Pennu  then  placed  her  hands  over  the  earth  and  said, 
‘  Let  these  beings  you  have  made  exist ;  you  shall  create  n  j 
more  !’  Whereupon  Boora  caused  an  exudation  of  sweat  to 
proceed  from  his  body,  collected  it  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it 
around  saying,  ‘  To  all  that  I  have  created  !’ — and  thence 
arose  love  and  sex  and  the  continuation  of  species.”* 

Man  thu-s  created  was  sinless  and  without  disease,  holding 
free  intercourse  with  his  Maker  ;  enjoying  without  toil  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  he  went  alxtut  unclothed  ami  unhanned 
by  the  lower  creation.  But  this  state  of  happiness  did  not 
long  exist,— temptation  came,  and  then  inan  fell.  Tlie  tempter 
was  Tari,  who  “  sowed  the  seeds  of  sin  in  mankind  as  into  a 
ploughed  field:”  a, few  only  remained  sinless,  and  for  their 
constancy  were  translated  to  heaven  by  Boora,  and  made  jjar- 
takers  of  his  divinity. 

The  rest  of  mankind  was  made  subject  to  death,  the  ground 
was  cursed,  animals  became  destructive,  Howers  and  fruit* 

•  ‘An  Account  of  the  lleligion  of  the  Khonds  in  Oiisaa.’  By  Oa^t. 
4.  Charters  M'Pherson,  Madnis  Army,  l^mlon,  18.i2. 
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poisonous,  atid  the  never-ending  contest*  between  good  aiHj 
evil  began. 

In  this  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  all  the 
Kliond.s  agree,  but  from  this  point  they  are  divided  into  two 
sects,  the  worshippers  of  Boora  and  the  devotees  of  Tari.  The 
subject  in  dispute  is  the  result  of  the  conflict  for  the  mastery 
waged  by  Tari  on  Boora,  with  the  Titanic  weapons,  mountains, 
meteors  and  whirlwinds. 

The  sect  of  Boora  maintain  that  the  balance  of  power 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  that  though  retaining  her 
pow'er  for  evil  and  her  hostility  towards  man,  the  goddess  is 
only  able  to  exert  that  power  in  furtherance  of  Boora’s  wishes 
and  as  an  instrument  of  his  moral  rule  ;  while  the  sect  of  Tari 
contend  that  the  goddess  still  remains  unsubdued — tliat  the 
power  of  Boora  is  insufficient  to  control  her,  that  she  has  the 
power  of  bestmving  every  earthly  blessing  as  well  as  of  inflict¬ 
ing  every  woe. 

Boora,  his  votaries  believe,  desirous  that  .man  should  still  be 
able  to  attain  to  a  moderate  degree  of  happiness,  created  three 
subordinate  cla.sses  of  divinities,  whose  office  should  be  to 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  meti ;  the  highest  class  sprang  from 
Boora  and  Tari,  anil  six  of  these  presided  respectively  over 
Rain,  Vegetation,  Increase,  the  Chase,  War,  and  Boundaries, 
while  the  seventh  had  allotted  to  him  the  duty  of  seeing  justice 
done  to  the  dead. 

The  second  rank  is  composed  of  the  sinless  mortals  of  the 
Golden  age ;  and  the  third,  the  progeny  of  the  two  higher 
classes  of  deities,  corresponds  to  the  Lares,  I'auns,  and  Di  yads 
of  the  classic  mythology.  Such  is  the  Pantheon  of  the 
K  bonds. 

Dinga  Pennu,  the  God  df  the  Dead,  resides  on  a  a^eat 
mountain,  called  the  Leaping  Rock,  be5'ond  the  seas  :  tmtlier 
tlie  souls  of  the  departed  are  driven,  and  are  compelled  to  leap 
a  dark,  unfathomable  Styx  which  surrounds  it,  and  alight  upon 
a  smooth  rock,  slippery,  “  like  a  floor  cpvered  with  mustard 
seed in  taking  this  perilous  leap  they  sustain  injuries  and 
contract  deformities,  which  they  communicate  to  the  body  into 
which  they  next  transmigrate.  ‘'Upon  this  rock  sits  Dinga, 
engavicd  day  and  night  in  writing  on  it  a  history  of  every 
n.an’s  actions  towards  God,  and  towards  men,  during  every 
life  passed  upon  earth  :  casting  up  each  man’s  account  of  good 
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&i)J  evil,  passing  sentence  according  to  desert,  ata  dispatching 
the  sliades  by  troops  to  fulfil  his  perfectly  just  anti  indexible 
award.”* 

The  souls  of  those  who  on  earth  have  led  virtuous  lives  are 
permitted  to  pass  into  Elysium,  while  tlie  souls  of  the  wicked 
are  remanded  back  to  earth  to  suH'er,  in  a  new  life,  penalties 
proportioned  to  their  guilt.  The  deeds  which  are  reckoned 
as  meritorious  and  entitle  the  soul  to  enter  Elysium  are, 
the  killing  a  foe  or  dying  in  battle,  being  a  priest,  or  a 
victim  to  the  Earth  Goddess.  Those  acts  which  entail  a 
transmigration  are,  viojations  of  the  law  of  hospitality,  broken 
oaths,  lies,  except  to  save  a  guest,  incest,  contraction  of  debt, 
(Ijy  which  a  whole  tribe  may  be  ruined,  since  it  is  re-sponsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  its  individual  members) 
skulking  in  time  of  war  and  betrayal  of  state  secrets. 

'I'he  sect  of  Tari  attribute  to  her  precisely  the  same  com¬ 
passionate  desire  to  raise  man  from  his  state  of  degradation, 
that  his  worshippers  assign  to  Boora.  They  believ  >  that  Tari, 
under  a  feminine  form,  taught  men  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  agriculture  and  (he  chase,  and  initiated  them  in  the  art  of 
war,  giving  directly  those  benefits  which  Boora  gave  tlirough 
the  medium  of  intervening  classes  of  deities. 

Ill  the  worship  of  the  Goddess,  human  sacrifices  are  periodi¬ 
cally  offered.  The  legend,  which  accounts  for  the  institution  of 
these  horrible  rites,  is  as  follows: — Tari  Pennu,  in  cutting 
vegetables  with  a  sickle,  cut  her  finger,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
falling  on  the  ground  caused  the  earth  to  become  dry  and  firm. 
She  then  bid  the  Khonds  cut  her  to  pieces,  that  further  good 
•might  result  from  the  bloodshed.  This  they  declined  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  the  extinction  of  their 
race,  for  the  goddess  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  female  of 
their  iribe ;  but  they  resolved,  since  such  wonderful  effects 
followed  the  shedding  of  blood,  to  buy  victims  from  other 
people. 

They  at  once  procured  and  offered  up  a  sacrifice  ;  and,  says  . 
the  legend,  “  now  soefety,  with  its  relations  of  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  and  wife  and  child,  and  the  lies  between  ruler  and  subject, 
arose,”  and  the  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  tilling  of 
t.ne  ground  was  imparted  to  men. 

“  Then  also,”  says  tlie  legend,  “  hunting  began.  A  man 
•  Captain  M'Pheraon’s  ‘  Religion  of  the  Khonds.’ 
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brought  to  a  ]iriest  a  rat,  a  snake  and  a  lizard, and  he  inquired 
il  tliey  were  fit  to  eat.  Tari  descended  on  the  priest  and  stud 
ill  l)is  ear,  ‘give  names  to  all  the  wild  animals,  distinguishing 
those  tliat  are  fit  and  those  that  are  unfit  for  food,  and  let  men 
go  to  tlie  jungles  and  the  hills,  and  kill  the  wild  deer  and  all 
other  game  wdth  arrows  and  with  poison.'”  The  pri^  did  as 
he  was  instructed,  and  the  men  went  forth  to  hunt.  In  like 
manner,  a  legend  narrates  how  she  taught  men  the  art  of 
fighting.  “  Boora  Pennu,  in  the  beginning,  created  the  world 
and  all  that  it  contains,  including  the  iron  of  weapons,  but 
men  did  not  know  the  use  of  weapons^  fighting  in  womanish 
fashion,  and  wounding  one  another  with  sword-grass  and  spear- 
grass,  unable  to  inflict  death.”  It  then  fells  how  Tari  taught 
men  to  make  bows  and  arrows  and  axes ;  and  how,  so  cruel 
was  the  iron,  wlien  the  terrible  goddess  first  taught  the  use  of 
it,  that  none  who  were  wounded  lived ;  but  afterwards  Tari, 
on  the  prayer  of  her  children,  instructed  them  how  to  moderate 
the  “  cruelty  of  the  first  iron,”  and  how  to  make  war  without 
always  dealing  death. 

Thus,  say  the  sect  of  Tari,  did  men  rise  from  their  state  of 
degradation,  and  obtain  all  the  benefits  they  enjoy,  through 
worshipping  Tari  rvith  human  sacrifices,  upon  her  demonstrat¬ 
ing  tlte  efficacy  of  the  pouring  out  of  human  blood  upon  the 
earth.  And  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  rite  and  its 
virtue  were  subsequently  enlarged  by  a  new  revelation  and 
decree.  People  complained  to  Tari  that  the  benefits  she  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  were  insulficent,  that  there  was  in  the  world 
“  little  wealth,  much  fear,  but  few  children,  deadly  snakes  and 
tigers,  and  thorns  piercing  the  feet;”  whereupon,  she  pre¬ 
scribed  the  extension  of  her  bloody  ritual,  with  new  ceremonies 
and  new  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  victims,  and  or¬ 
dained  that  its  efficacy,  previously  limited  only  to  those  who 
practised  it,  should,  from  that  time  forward,  embrace  all  man¬ 
kind.  And  frprr;  that  period  the  sectarians  of  Tari  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  world 
has  rested  upon  them.  ' 

The  regular  sacrifices  are  generally  offered  about  the  time 
the  crops  are  laid  in  the  ground,  so  that  each  house  or  family 
may  be  able  to  bury  a  small  fragment  of  flesh  in  their  fields 
and  thus  effectually  avert  the  malignity  of  the  Goddess.  Ano 
besides  these  periodical  sacrific-es,  special  sacrifices  are  offered 
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OH  f>ccnsion8  whenever  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  given 
evidence  of  her  wrath,  such  as  the  ravages  of  a  tiger,  murrain 
among  the  cattle,  or  tlireatened  de-arth. 

Tliere  is  no  restriction  as  to  tlie  class  from  which  tlie  meriah, 
or  victim,  may  be  taken  :  the  only  limitation  is  that  they  must 
be  aeijuired  by  [(urchase,  or  i)e  the  property  of  those  who  offer 
them.  Thus  a  fatlier  may  devote  his  own  children  to  be  vic¬ 
tims,  or  sell  them  for  that  purjiose.  Merialis  are  usually 
supplied  to  the  Khonds  by  two  other  smaller  aboriginal  tiibcs, 
either  from  their  own  families,  in  exchange  for  brazen  vessels, 
sheep,  silken  and  woollen  cloths,  and  .axes,  or  else  they  pur¬ 
chase  or  kidnap  children  from  the  Hindus  of  the  plain  :  but 
w'iien  haul  jiressed  by  famine  the  Khonds  will  sell  their  own 
tdiildrmi,  regarding  death  by  sacrifice  as  an  honourahle  dis- 
liuelion  and  a  sure  jjassport  to  heaven.  The  meriah  is  trea  ed 
by  all  the  tribe  with  reverence  as  a  consecratexl  being  ;  if  he 
grow  up,  a  wife,  often  also  a  meriah,  is  given  to  him,  and  they 
are  furnished  by  the  tribe  with  a  farm  and  stock.  'J'heir 
children  are  deemed  to  be  horn  in  the  condition  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  ]t  is  not  thought  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
devoted  victim  is  likely  to  attempt  to  escape;  but,  what  with  the 
pleasant  nature  of  their  circumstances,  wliatwith  tJie  fl.attering 
iio])e  that  their  turn  for  sacrifice  may  newer  arrive,  what  with 
the  great  risk  of  re-ca])ture,  since  merialis  alone  form  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  their  stringent  laws  of  hospitality,  and  with  the 
certainty  tliat  if  re-cajitured  they  would  lie  k.e|)J'in  fetters 
until  they  were  retpiired  for  death,  this  seldom  happen.H^.md 
the  disposition  not  to  attempt  it  is  strengthened  by  thetK'lief, 
carefullv  impressr-d  upon  them,  that  if  tliey  should  succt  ed  iti 
esea)iing  their  iin]iending  fate,  the  goddess  would  revenge 
hersidf  and  cause  them  to  perish  miserably  by  disease,  whiit; 
by  undergoing  it  they  will  attain  immediate  lit  (itilicatiou. 

(laptain  MM'hersou  relates  an  ine.idttnt  of  this  kind  told 
to  him  by  one  of  the  Khond  trilies  ;  the  vietini  a)>|)eared  so 
willing  to  submit  to  Ms  fate,  and  even  to  ghiry  in  the  pros[>eet 
which  it  would  0|M;n  to  him,  that  suspicion  was  disarmed,  and 
lii.s  rispiest,  that  he  might  join  in  the  dance  in  the  garh  and 
witli  flic  arms  of  a  warrior  for  the  last  lime,  was  immediately 
gratitisl.  “  He  received  the  weapons,  and  w  hen  the  <  hief  was 
busied  with  the  priest  in  pre[iaring  for  I  e  last  rite,  the  yoiitl 
approarhed  him  in  the  dance  and  clove  his  skull,  lie  then 
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dashed  across  the  Salki.  a  deep  and  foaming  torrent,  and  fled 
down  the  Ghaut.  A  furious  crowd  of  worshippers  followed 
and  demanded  his  surrender,  but  the  family  with  whom  he  bad 
taken  refuge  contrived  to  parley  with  them  until  they  could 
collect  a  small  party  of  followers  who  secretly  bore  away  the 
fugitive,  whose  descendants  still  live.”  Such  attempts  are 
however  very  rare,  and  their  success  still  more  so. 

When  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered,  the  victim  to  be  immo¬ 
lated  is  devoted  ten  or  twelve  days  before,  by  cutting  off  his 
hair.  A  general  feast  is  made,  which  is  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  both  sexes,  and  confindcs  for  three  days,  which 
are  spent  in  drunkenness,  a  vice  prevailing  among  all  the  tribes 
of  Khonds.  On  the  second  day  immediately  preceding  the 
sacrifice,  the  victim  is  arrayed  in  a  new  garment  and  led  out 
of  the  village  with  music  and  dancing  to  the  Meriah  Grove, 
which  is  left  to  its  native  luxuriance,  untouched  by  the  axe, 
and  regarded  by  the  khonds  as  haunted  ground.  The  sacri¬ 
ficing  priest,  or  great  Janni,  who  alone  can  officiate  at  these 
rites,  is  required  to  give  up  the  world  after  a  somewhat  striking 
fashion  :  the  necessary  qualifications  are  thus  described  by 
Captain  M'Pherson.  “  He  can  possess  no  property  of  any 
kind,  nor  marry,  nor  according  to  his  rules  even  look  upon  a 
woman  ;  and  he  must  generally  appear  and  act  as  unlike  other 
men  as  possible.  He  must  live  in  a  filthy  hut,  a  wonder  of 
abomination.  He  must  not  wash  but  with  spittle;  nor  leave 
his  door  save  wlien  sent  for  ;  except  perhaps  when  he  wanders 
to  draw  liquor  from  some  neglected  palm  tree  in  bis  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  he  may  be  found  if  required, 
lying  half  drunk.  He  scarcely  ever  wears  a  decent  cloth  or 
blanket.  He  commonly  carries  in  his  hand  a  broken  axe  or 
bow,  and  has  an  excited,  sottish,  sleepy  look ;  but  his  ready 
wit  never  fails  him  in  his  office.  He  eats  such  choice  morsels 
as  a  piece  of  grilled  skin,  and  tlie  feet  of  the  sacrificed  buffaloes, 
and  the  heads  of  sacrificed  fowls ;  and  when  a  deer  is  cuf  up, 
he  gets  for  his  share,  perhaps,  half  of  the  skin  of  the  head  with 
an  ear  on,  and  some  of  the  hairy  skimmings  of  the  pot.” 

The  ,lanni  nejft  anoints  the  victim,  to  whom  great  reverence 
is  shown  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  the  n6xt  morning  he  is 
refreshed  witli  milk  and  palm  sago,  while  the  licentious  orgies 
which  have  been  continued  throughout  the  night  are  still 
carried  on  about  him.  At  noon  these  come  to  an  end.  the 
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♦ictim  is  loosed  from  the  stake,  for  he  must  not  suffer  bound, 
nnd,  to  prevent  escape,  stupified  with  opium.  Then  there 
commences  a  remarkable  liturgic  dialogue  in  which  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  part,  and  sometimes  tliat  of  the  other  celebrants,  is  sus- 
hiined  by  those  who  are  capable  of  giving  most  effect  to  the 
semi-dnunatic  ritual. 

The  priest  having  called  upon  all  the  gods  by  name,  invokes 
the  Earth  Goddess  in  a  strain  of  rude  poetry  and.  savage 
hyperbole,  beseeching  her  to  forgive  them  the  lack  of  service 
to  her,  and  to  bless  with  increase  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life;  this  is  followed  byreciting  the  legend  as  to  the  origin  of 
human  sacrifice  and  commemorating  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  its  observance.  The  victim  intreats  that  another 
should  be  substituted  for  him,  some  useless  child,  some  skulk¬ 
ing  coward  ;  such  victims  he  is  told  would  not  please  the- 
goddess,  and  that  the  blame  of  his  untimely  fate  lies  with  his  pa¬ 
rents  who  sold  him.  “  Did  I  share  the  price,”  replies  the 
victim,  “did  the  love  and  respect  you  have  all  hitherto  shewed 
me  prepare  me  to  expect  such  an  end  ?  ”  The  prospect  of 
immortality  is  next  held  out  to  reconcile  the  victim,  and  the 
immense  boon  which  by  his  death  he  will  confer  on  mankind:, 
the  dialogue  is  thus  protracted  till  entreaty  gives  way  to  im¬ 
precations,  and  cursing  the  Janni  for  his  part  in  the  sacrifice, 
the  meriah  threatens  to  use  his  power,  when  he  shall  have  be¬ 
come  a  god,  to  punish  the  Janni,  and  ceasing  to  struggle  for 
life,  bids  him  “now  do  your  will  on  me.” 

This  dialogue  ended,  the  victim  is  removed  to  a  spot  chosen 
the  night  before  as  that  most  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  where; 
the  priest  and  elders  of  the  village,  having  previously  cleft  an, 
arm  of  a  green  tree,  place  the  meriah’s  neck  within  the  rift, 
and  secure  the  divided  ends  with  cords.  The  priest  then  strikes 
the  first  blow  at  the  victim,  after  which  the  crowd  rushes  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  strips  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  The  fol-. 
lowing  day  the  remains  of  the  meriah  are  burnt  and  the  ashes 
strewed  over  the  field* 

In  the  mean  while  the  persons  who  were  sent  by  the  other 
villages  belonging  to  the  tribe  hasten  home  with  their  por¬ 
tion  of  flesh  and  deliver  it  to  the  priest,  who  buries  one  half  of 
it,  after  offering  prayers  to  the  Earth  Goddess,  while  the  other 
is  divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  families  in  the 
village,  eacli  of  whom  receives  a  slice  of  flesh,  whicli  they  pro 
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need  to  bury  in  tlieir  favourite  field.  The  rites  are  eon- 
c]\ided  by  a  common  feast,  at  which  a  buffalo  is  slain  and 
eaten,  the  offal  being  left  as  an  offering  to  die  spirit  of  the 
meriah. 

In  one  district  the  horrors  of  these  sacrifices  are  heightened 
by  roasting  the  victim  over  a  slow  fire,  after  which,  on  the 
next  day,  the  body  is  cut  to  pieces  and  the  flesh  similarly  dis¬ 
tributed. 

“  The  gods  of  the  Khonds,”  says  Captain  McPherson, 
“  have  bodies  of  human  form  but  of  ethereal  texture.  In  size, 
they  are  generally  superhuman,  and  tire  higher  gods  are  laiger 
in  stature  than  the  inferior  gods.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
and  variously  attired  and  equipped,  after  the  fashion  of  men. 
They  can  assume  any  form  at  pleasure.  With  the  exception 
of  the  three  greatest,  they  live  exclusively  upon  the  earth, 
moving  at  the  height  of  about  two  cubits  above  its  surface,  in¬ 
visible  to  human  eyes,  but  seen  by  the  lower  animals.  They 
aii  have  human  feelings,  passions,  and  affections;  quarrel,  and 
are  reconciled ;  fall  in  love,  marry,  and  have  children  ;  while 
the  minor  gods,  at  least,  grow  old,  and  are  subject  to  sickness, 
and  even  to  a  sfiecies  of  dissolution,  which  a  god  of  superior 
strength  can  inflict,  and  which  differs  from  the  death  of  men 
in  this,  that  a  god  on  dying  is  instantly  re-born  as  a  child, 
wdthout  loss  of  consciousness  or  recollection.  The  gods  live 
upon  flavours  and  essences  drawn  from  the  offering  of  their 
votaries,  from  the  flesh  of  animals  which  they  kill,  generally 
by  disease,  for  their  own  food,  and  from  corn,  the  attraction 
of  w'hich  is  notified  by  empty  ears  in  the  field  or  by  deficiency 
in  the  garner.” 

All  the  gods  worship  Tari  and  Boora ;  and  those  of  each 
grade  worship  those  above  them,  pray  to  them,  and  offer  them 
up  the  lives  of  victims.  They  take  from  poor  mortal  men  the 
materials  for  such  offerings,  consulting,  not  the  proprietors,  but 
the  priests.  When  a  favourite  bullock  or  fatted  pig  disappears 
or  is  found  dead,  these  priests  tell  the  owner  that  Some  god  re¬ 
quired  it  for  a  sacrifice.  With  such  unavailable  resource  the 
Khond  clergy  caiinot  often  want  beef  or  pork.  The  priesthood 
may  be  assumed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  assert  a  call  to  the 
ministry  of  any  god,  such  call  needing  to  be  authenticated  only 
by  the  claimant’s  remaining  for  a  period,  varying  from  one 
night  to  ten  or  fourteen  days,  in  a  languid,  dreamy,  eonftised 
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state  the  consequence  of  the  absence  of  part  of  his  soul  in  the 
divine  presence.  And  the  ministry  which  may  be  thus  easily 
assumed^  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  laid  aside  at  pleasure. 

A  couple  of  legends,  selected  from  the  endless  number 
current  in  the  country,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  gods. 

“  A  lofty  hill,  called  Bogah-Soro,  is  a  kind  of  local  Olym¬ 
pus  on  which  the  gods  of  a  large  district  ho'd  their  councils. 
The  chief  God  of  the  Hill  had,  long  ago,  a  son  of  strange  habits 
and  wayward  and  sullep  mood,  who  lived  entirely  apart  from 
his  family,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  to  pet  animals — a  horse 
and  an  elephant,  upon  which  he  lavished  his  affections — never 
quitting  them  day  or  night.  The  God  of  the  Hill  was  in  de¬ 
spair  at  the  fancies  of  his  son.  He  one  day  managed  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  his  favourite  creatures,  in  order  to  carry  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  sister  married  to  a  neighbouring  god  some  forty' 
miles  off,  and,  during  his  absence,  he  transformed  the  horse  and 
the  elephant  into  two  rocks,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
broad  flank  of  Bogah-Soro.  The  youth,  on  returning  home, 
hastened  straight  to  his  beloved  animals,  and  when  he  disco¬ 
vered  the  metamorphosis  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  rage. 
When,  on  demanding  who  had  played  him  the  trick,  he  learned 
that  it  was  his  father,  he  rushed  into  his  presence  frantic  with 
soiTow  and  indignation,  solemnly  renounced  his  family,  and 
prepared  to  depart  for  ever.  His  father,  at  length,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  mjntrived  to  pacify  him  by  the  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  give  him  the  first  horse  and  elephant  that  passed  that 
way.  The  young  god,  accordingly,  went  to  the  road  which 
winds  by  the  mountains  to  watch  for  travellers ;  ainl  there  he 
has  been  ever  since,  sitting,  sometimes  on  a  clump  of  bamboos, 
the  top  of  which  is  seen  flattened  and  depressed  by  his  weight, 
sometimes  upon  the  branch  of  an  old  Uddah  tree,  which  is  bent 
like  a  chair,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  on  that  road  travellers 
attended  by  the  desired  animals.  He  has,  moreover,  created 
around  the  spot  In*  haunts  a  most  inviting  shade,  and  has 
converted  a  clump  of  common  wild  mango  trees  into  Irt*.* 
bearing  fruit  of  delicious  flavour  •  while  upon  that  road  tra¬ 
vellers  are  always  safe,  both  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  A 
horflc  and  ail  elephant,  however,  have  never  yetiip|)earc<l  in  that 
wild  mountain  pa.ss.  But  when  the  Uajah  of  Pnrlah  Kinicdy, 
some  years  ago,  was  flying  through  the  liills  in  rebellion,  at* 
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teuded  by  both  the  animals,  and  meant  to  go  by  the  pass,  the 
presence  of  tlie  young  god  was  opportunely  remember^  bj^the 
Khonds,  and  the  Rajah  was  preserved  from  destruction  by 
changing  his  route. 

“  By  tlie  side  of  the  road  from  Souradah  to  Guddapore,  un¬ 
der  a  shady  mango  tree,  is  a  bright  sparkling  fountain  which 
gushes  from  a  basin  of  golden  sand.  It  is  called  the  ‘  Brazen 
Fountain,’  and  this  is  the  accepted  story  of  its  origin  and 
name. — The  daugliter  of  a  god  of  an  overhanging  hill,  one 
day,  when  carrying  home  a  brass  pitchpr  of  water  from  a  rivu¬ 
let  whicli  runs  in  the  dell  close  by,  chanced  to  meet  the  young 
son  of  a  god  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  words  of  courtesy 
w  ere  first  exchanged,  and  then  cont'ersation  sprang  up  between 
them  ;  when  the  goddess  relieved  herself  of  the  weight  of  , her 
pitcher,  by  setting  it  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  con¬ 
versation  passed  insensibly  into  love  making,  which  ended  in 
the  old  lyrical  way,  amid  the  flowered  juagle.  There  the  di¬ 
vine  pair  have  ever  since  dwelt.  The  brass  vessG  of  water  was 
naturally  forgotten,  and  became  the  Brazen  Fountain.”  * 

Tlie  Khonds  use  neither  temples  nor  images  in  their  worship. 
Groves  kept  sacred  from  the  axe,  hoar  rocks,  the  tops  of  hills, 
gushing  fountains,  and  the  banks  of  streams,  are  in  their  eyes 
the  fittest  places  for  devotion.  They,  however,  at  one  or  two 
places  where  they  are  much  mixed  up  with  Hindus,  preserve 
with  reverence,  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  pieces  of 
stone  or  iron,  symbolical  of  some  of  their  gods.  At  the  first 
gbance  no  one  would  imagine  that  these  people  had  ever  been 
addicted  to  such  atrocious  practices,  or  that  their  creed  was  a 
creed  of  bloo'd.  Among  them,  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  a 
priest  is  to  discover  the  cause  of  sickness,  which  is  held  to 
arise  either  from  the  especial  displeasure  of  some  god,  or  from 
the  magical  arts  of  an  enemy.  To  ascertain  which  god  is  dis¬ 
pleased,  the  priest  seats  himself  by  the  afflicted  person,  and, 
taking  some  rice,  divides  it  into  small  heaps,  each  of  which  he 
dedicates  to  some  divinity.  He  then  hangS  up  a  sickle  balanced 
by  a  silk  thread,  places  a  few  grains  of  rice  upon  each  end  of 
it,  and  calls  upon  all  the  gods  by  name.  If  the  sickle  is 
slightly  agitated  as  a  name  is  pronounced,  that  is  an  indication 
tliat  a  god  has  come  and  rested  upon  the  rice.  The  priest, 
having  declared  the  name  of  the  god,  lays  down  the  sickle  and 
*  Captain  J.  Charters  M'Phcrson. 


counts  the  grains  in  the  heap  ;  if  the  number  be  odd  the  deity 
is  offended  ;  if  it  be  even  he  is  pleased.  In  the  first  case,  the 
priest  becomes  full  of  the  god,  loosens  his  longhair,  shakes  liis 
head  wildly,  and  pours  forth  a  torrent  ,  of  incoherent  words 
The  patient  humbly  inquires  the  cause  of  the  god’s  displeasure 
— learns  which  of  his  laws  has  been  broken  or  which  of  his 
rites  neglected,  and  instantly  makes  the  offerings  prescribed 
well  if  this  offering  be  not  a  human  one  !  If  it  be  a  bullock 
a  pig  or  a  sheep,  the  ceremony  usually  terminates  in  a  feast 
to  which  the  neighbours  are  invited  and  over  which  the  priest 
presides.  • 

The  sect  of  Boora  in  their  religious  rites  offer  a  contrast 
to  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  sect  of  Tari.  Their  chie. 
ceremony  is  at  a  yearly  festival  held  about  the  time  of  tiie 
rice  harvest,  and  lasting  five  days :  during  this  time  they 
drink  immoderately  of  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  rice ; 
wild  dances  ar  -  kept  up  day  and  night,  and  every  kind  of 
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licentious  enjoyment  is  indulged  in.  A  hog  is  sacrificed^O 
Boora  ,  and  the  legend  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  recited 
in  a  kind  of  monotone  by  the  priest,  after  which  eve^  indivi* 
dual  prays  to  Boora  for  the  good  he  especially  desires. 

Anotlier  festival  is  held  to  commemorate  the  rescue  of  a 
man  by  Boora,  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  the  minor 
deities",  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  Earth  Goddess  j  ai  the 
ceremonial  a  buffalo  is  slain,  after  w-hich  the  priest  recites  the 
legend. 

The  sect  of  Boora  regard  that  land  as  polluted  in  which 
human  blood  is  shed  ;  when  passing  Ikrough  it  they  will  not 
obtain  fire  from  such  blood-stained  hearths,  but  procure  it 
pure  by  friction  ;  nor  will  they  sleep  under  a  roof  of  a  man¬ 
slaying  tribe  until  they  have  taken  straws  from  the  thatch  and 
burned  them,  to  signify  tlieir  conquest  over  it  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants. 

Tlie  subordinate  deities  of  the  Khond  demorology  are  wor¬ 
shipped  by  both  of  the  rival  sects,  with  some  few  differences  of 
rirual  and  ceremonial,  arising  from  their  distinctive  tenets. 

In  the  practice  of  female  infanticide  they  also  agree,  though 
they  assign  different  causes  for  the  same  observance:  the 
worshippers  of  Boora  Pennu  allege  his  permissive  sanction  for 
this  custom,  given  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  held  com¬ 
munication  with  mankind,  when  he  said  to  men,  “  Behold ! 
from  making  one  fetnale,  what  have  I  and  the  world  suffered: 
you  are  at  liberty  to  bring  up  only  as  many  women  as  you 
can  manage !” 

Witli  the  worshippers  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  the  practice 
is  more  systematic,  and  no  female  infant  is  spared,  save  a 
woman’s  first  child,  if  a  female.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
conditions  of  marriage  among  these  tribes,  with  whom  the 
women  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  They  are  the  peace-makers 
between  hostile  tribes,  or  between  the  Khonds  and  the  Ze¬ 
mindar  Rajahs,  and  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  councils 
of  their  tribe,  who  attach  great  weight  to  their  Opinions.  This , 
ascendancy  is  completed  by  their  extraordinary  matrimonial 
jrrivileges.  A  rharriage  between  a  Khond  and  a  woman  of 
his  own  tribe  is  deemed  inceshious  ;  consequently  he  is,  obliged 
to  seek  a  wife  from  a  neighbouring  people,  paying  to  the 
father  of  his  intended  bride  a  large  consideration  ;  being 
assist'd  in  raising  the  required  amount  by  the  contributions 
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jf  his  own  tribe.  After  marriage  the  wife  may  at  any  time 
abandon  her  husband,  except  in  the  first  year  after  marriage, 
or  witlijii  a  year  after  giving  birth  to  a  cliild,  and  return  to 
her  father  or  contract  a  new  marriage.  This  power  of  aban¬ 
donment  gives  the  husband  a  right  to  recover  the  money  paid 
to  her  father  for  his  bride,  and  the  honour  of  the  tribe  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  enforcement  of  this  reclamation,  a  practice  which 
has  given  rise  to  most  of  the  sanguinary  feuds  existing  between 
the  branches  of  the  Khond  people.  Hence  daughters  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  curse  to  their  tribe,  and  to  any  man  but  a  rich  and 
powerful  chief,  able'to  make  large  and  sudden  restitutions 
consequent  on  the  fickleness  of  the  daughters  when  married ; 
so  that  the  Khonds  argue,  “  by  the  death  of  our  female  infants 
before  they  see  the  light  the  lives  of  men  without  number  are 
saved,  and  we  live  in  comparative  peace.”* 

Tlie  practice  of  female  infanticide  is  believed  to  be  not 
wliolly  unknown  amongst  any  portion  of  the  Khond  people, 
while  it  exists  in  some  of  the  tribes  to  such  an  extent,  tliat 
scarcely  a  female  infant  is  spared.  The  exclusion  of  female 
spirits  from  a  tribe  is  held  to  be  of  high  importance  upon  this 
ground :  they  believe  that,  of  the  quantity  of  soul  allotted  to 
each  generation,  the  less  that  is  assigned  to  the  women  tlie 
more  will  remain  for  the  men,  whose  mental  powers  will  be 
proportionately  improved.  And  the  first  prayer  of  everj'' 
Khond  being  for  many  and  highly  endowed  male  children, 
the  belief  that  the  mental  qualities  of  these  may  be  raised  by 
the  destruction  of  the  female  infants  is  no  slight  incentive  to 
the  practice,  superadded  to  the  motives  afiTorded  by  the  belief 
that  the  number  of  male  children  may  be  increased  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  female  children. 

•  The  introduction  of  an  account  of  the  .aboriginal  race.s  and  their 
religion  at  this  advanced  stage  of  .an  account  of  India,  though  an  ana- 
chroniam  in  point  of  an-angemciit,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ihite  of 
our  acquaintance  with  them;  till  of  late  yciwa,  even  .European  raaidenta 
in  India  knew  little  more  than  the  existence  of  a  str.angc  i>eojile  in¬ 
habiting  the  hill  and  jungle  districts  :  in  England  this  fact  had  cn- 
gaged  little  attention  even  from  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
Oriental  ethnography.  As  an  example  of  the  complete  igiior.uico  which 
exi.sted  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  best  maps  pul)li»hed  only  a 
few  years  sinoe,  the  vast  district  west  of  Orissa,  now  known  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Khonds  and  kindred  ti-ibes,  is  a  blank,  across  which 
“  unexplored  country  ”  is  written. 
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A  legend  relates  a  religious  war  undertaken  by  the  sect  of 
Bojra  against  that  of  Tari. 

Long  ago,  the  followers  of  Boora  resolved,  for  his  honourj 
to  make  war  upon  the  tribes  which  worshipped  Tari  with 
human  sacrifices.  The  followers  of  Boora  chose  for  their 
enterprise  the  month  of  the  year  in  which  human  victims  are 
chiefly  offered,  and  their  army  moved  into  the  country  of  the 
people  of  Tari.  Ditticulties,  however,  arose  in  another  quarter 
wliich  obliged  the  army  to  retire ;  but  they  left  behind  them 
a  small  party  under  two  great  leaders.  „The  tribes  which  oflTef 
Imiiian  sacrifices  then  took  council  together,  and  determined 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  that  detachment 
with  its  leaders ;  for,  said  they,  “  If  they  be  permitted  to 
remain,  before  the  return  of  the  invading  army  they  will  have 
learned  all  our  secret  plans,  and  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  country.”  The  people  of  the  Earth  Goddess  accord¬ 
ingly  assembled  a  vast  host,  every  man  of  which  carried  a  load 
of  ashes,  and  they  appeared  like  a  swarm  of  bees  upon  the 
hills  above  the  small  party  of  the  people  of  the  God  of  Light. 
The  two  leaders  of  that  party  then  said  to  their  men,  “We 
two  are  here  for  the  gloi  y  of  the  God  of  Light,  and  hy  the 
order  of  the  tribes  who  are  parties  to  this  enterprise,  and  we 
must  stand,  whether  we  live  or  die.  But  no  such  obligation 
lies  upon  you.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  save  your  lives.” 
Of  their  men,  a  few  then  returned  home  and  a  part  retired  to 
some  distance,  while  the  rest  declared  that  they  would  die 
with  the  two  chiefs.  The  chiefs  then  prayed,  “Oh,  God  of 
Light !  You  prevailed  in  the  contest  with  the  Earth  Goddess. 
We  are  come  here  to  re-establish  your  power,  and  if  we  shall 
])eri.sh  your  authority  will  be  dininished,  your  Supremacy 
forgotten.  Oh,  give  us  arms !  ”  As  they  prayed,  a  great 
wind  rushed  from  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  hill  called 
Oldura,  and  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  the 
loads  of  ashes  which  the  host  of  the  Earth  Goddess  had 
brought  to  overwhelm  their  little  band.  Hn  evidence  of  these 
events  the  wind  poam  from  that  cavern  to  this  day ;  wliilo 
the  two  brave  chiefs,  and  the  few  brave  men  who  stood  by 
them,  obtained  possession  of  Deegee,  and  that  rich  tract  is  now 
divided  amongst  five  or  six  tribes,  their  descendants. 

The  war  had  not  a  very  epic  termination.  “With  respect 
to  the  projected  invasion,”  says  the  legend,  “  it  was  determined 
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by  the  people  of  the  God  of  Light,  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
forego  it.  It  was  considered  that  no  good  eould  possibly  arise 
from  attacking  the  people  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  for  they  are  like 
the  red  ants;  however  much  you  may  cherish  them  they  will 
continue  to  sting  you,  while,  if  you  kill  them,  what  is  gained?” 

Yet  these  followers  of  Boora,  though  they  detest  sacrificing 
men  to  offer  them  up  to  the  Gods,  destroy  their  female  offspring 
not  only  w  ithout  remorse,  but  with  a  joyous  consciousness  that 
they  are  doing  their  duty  to  their  family,  their  tribe,  attd 
mankind  at  large. 

In  closely  following  Captain  M‘Pherson’s  account,  which 
Vr'as  published  two  years  and  written  four  years  ago,  we  have 
made  use  of  the  present  tense ;  but  -we  might  now  say  that 
this  grim  superstition  of  the  Khonds  is  a  thing  that  has  been, 
or,  at  least,  that  an  almost  total  stop  has  been  put  to  its  .atro¬ 
cities  and  horrors.  It  is  confidently  affirmed,  and  believed,'  that 
not  a  single  infant  is  now  sacrificed.  This  most  desirable  result 
has  been  obtained  by  gentle  means ;  by  argument,  perstiasion, 
and  representations  of  the  utter  loathing  with  which  the  British 
Government  regarded  such  sacrifices.  Any  hasty  employment 
of  force  would  have  added  massacre  to  murders,  and,  unless  w  e 
had  proceeded  to  the  frightful  extremity  of  exterminiiting  the 
Khonds,  would  have  failed  in  its  object. 

Even  at  this  day  few  Englishmen  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  numerous  and  monstrous  abominations  which  existed  in 
India,  which  were  connived  at,  or  even  promoted  and  patro¬ 
nised  by  the  native  rulers,  and  which,  one  by  one,  have  been 
suppressed  or  checked  by  British  rule. 

'J'he  illustrious  Warren  Hastings  put  down  the  frightful 
human  sacrifices  which  were  annually  jrerpetrated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  on  Saugor  Island — that  home  of  tigers, 
serpents,  and  fevers,  as  Bishop  Heber  calls  it.  Under  mic- 
sessive  governor-s-general,  the  mingled  abominations  and  atro¬ 
cities  of  widow'-burning,  and  of  throwing  away  life  under  the 
wdieels  of  the  car  o^  Juggernaut  have  been  gradually  curtailed 
and  finally  abolished.  While  we  write,  wc  see  that  the  chief 
car  of  the  foul  idol  has  been  destroyerl  by  a  sjiontaueous 
movement  of  the  people.  Those  revolting  exliibitions  of  seli- 
inflicted  torture,  once  so  common,  are  now  discounteiianeeil 
and  rarely  seen.  Devotees,  stripped  to  the  skin,  are  no  longer 
seen  rolling  on  the  earth  from  Trichinojtoly  to  the  famoua 


The  hill  tribes,  called  the  Bheels  (itidispu table  portions  of 
the  aboriginal  population)  iiave  long  since  undergone  a  moral 
transformation.  A  brief  sketch  of  this  change  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  what  has  been  done  among  other  tribes,  and  as  an 
encouragement  and  lesson  to  such  as  may  hereafter  have  to 
deal  with  predatory  semi-savage  populations.  It  is  now  nearly 
thir  y  years  since  the  still-lamented  Bishop  Heher  travelled 
among  these  people,  who,  in  his  time,  had  made  greai?progress, 
although  they  had  not  quite  got  beyond  the  transition  state. 
During  the  Mahratta  and  other  wars,  the  Bheels  were  one 
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among  the  many  scourges  which  laid  waste  the  fertile  plains 
of  India,  and  rendered  travelling  a  desperate  adventure 
Under  English  influence  a  system  of  police  was  introduced 
among  them,  and  some  sepoy  garrisons  were  at  hand  to  render 
aid  on  serious  occasions.  Measures  of  firmness  and  concilia¬ 
tion  were  pursued  towards  the  Bheel  chiefs,  wdio  had  lands 
granted  them,  tax  free,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  regular 
habits.  Not  a  few  of  them  enrolled  in  local  corps  for  the 
defence  of  the  roads ;  and  many  even  of  the  worst  of  the 
savages  became  sensible  of  their  true  interests  and  the  kind 
intentions  of  the  English  towards  them.  “  Still,  however,” 
says  Bishop  Ileber,  “  there  are  occasional  excesses,  though  they 
are  chiefly  indulged  in  against  the  Hindus.*  A  few'  months 
since  a  bazaar  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  a  body  of  the 
hill  people,  who  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  their  booty 
before  our  troops  in  the  neighbouring  cantonments  could 
overtake  them  ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many  who  still  sigh 
after  their  late  anarchy,  and  exclaim,  amid  the  comforts  of 
peaceful  government, 

‘  Give  us  our  wildness  and  our  woods, 

Our  huts  and  caves  again.' 

“  The  son  of  Mr.  Palmer,  chaplain  of  Nusseerabad,  while 
travelling  lately  from  Mhow,  observed  some  Bheels  looking 
earnestly  at  a  large  drove  of  laden  bullocks  which  were 
drinking  at  a  ford  of  the  Bunass.  He  asked  one  of  the  men  if 
the  bullocks  belonged  to  him  :  ‘  No,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  but  a 
good  part  of  them  would  have  been  ours  by  this  time  if  it  were 
not  for  you  English !  ’  ” 

Thieves  and  barbarians  as  they  were,  our  officers  thought 
them  on  the  whole  a  better,  kindlier  race  than  their  Hindu 
conquerors.  Their  word  was  more  to  be  depended  on,  they 
were  of  a  franker  and  livelier  character,  their  women  were  far 
better  treated  and  enjoyed  more  influence,  and,  though  they 
shed  blood  freely  enough  in  their  clannish  feuds,  or  in  llie 
regular  way  of  a  for»y,  they  were  not  vindictive  or  inhospi 
table  under  other  circumstances.  Even  then  our  officers,  wit  h 
perfect  safety,  went  hunting  and  fishing  in  their  country 
without  escort  or  guide,  except  what  these  poor  savages  them 

•  The  invaders  and  conqueroi-s  of  India,  wlio  deiu  ived  tlio  aiicostoi-e 
of  the  Bheels  of  their  lich  lauds,  and  drove  tlie  remuaut  of  them 
to  the  hungry  mouutaias. 


selves  cheerfully  furnished  for  a  little  brandy.  In  tlhe  soutb 
of  India,  where  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm  could  carry  every- 
thiiig-  ill  his  OW'D  liberal  way,  he  raised  a  corps  of  Bheels, 
whicli  he  placed  under  the  command  of  their  own  chiefs,  and 
subjected  to  just  as  much  discipline  as  a  wild  people  were  ^ 
first  likely  to  bear,  and  as  was  necessary  for  the  nature  ef  the 
service  in  which  tliey  were  to  be  employed.  He  also  se¬ 
cured  them  tlie  peaceable  possession  of  a  certain  portion  of 
tlieir  lands  u  liich  had  been  ravaged  by  those  whole^le  ma¬ 
rauders  the  Pindarees,  obtaining  for  them  a  freedom  from 
taxes  for  a  sufficient  number  of  yearo.to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  acquire  industrious  habits.  We  have  heard  Sir  John 
himself  declare  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  could  trust  these 
reformed  Bheels  with  any  amount  of  property,  and  that  for 
catcliing  robbers  or  (a  more  valuable  service  !)  for  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  robberies,  there  were  none  like  them. 
Bisliop  Heber  repeatedly  saw  corn-merchants  travelling  the 
Country  with  an  e.‘cort  of  Bheels,  who,  when  trusted,  were 
generally  both  brave  and  trustworthy.  The  bishop  himself 
often  employed  them  as  guides.  Near  every  village  some  hill¬ 
top  serves  as  a  look-out.  Here  a  man  is  stationed  to  watch 
the  road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  occupant  of  the  next  hill 
by  means  of  a  shrill  shout  or  scream.  In  this  way,  in  a  very 
short  time,  aii  alarm  can  be  given  far  and  near.  While  travel¬ 
ling  in  Guzerat,  Bishop  Heber  and  his  escort  arrived,  one  night, 
heartily  tired,  at  the  small  town  or  station  of  Wasnud.  “  The 
Bheels,”  he  says,  “  w  ere  to  be  our  ■w'atchmen  as  well  as  guides, 
and  their  shrill  calls  from  one  to  the  other  were  heard  all  night 
long.  We  were  told  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  choice,  since 
these  poor  fellows  are,  when  trusted,  the  trustiest  of  men,  and 
of  all  sentries  the  most  wakeful  and  indefatigable.  They  and  the 
Kholees,  a  race  almost  equally  wild,  are  uniformly  preferred 
in  Guzerat  for  the  service  of  the  police,  and  as  porters  to 
gentlemen’s  houses.”  * 

It  was  expected  by  some  that  thesq  poor'  people  would 
relapse  into  their  old  habits;  but  this  has  been  the  case  b 
no  part  of  the  fcountry  where  proper  attention  lias  been  pair, 
to  them  by  our  Indian  government.  No  doubt  a  renewal  of 
tlie  internal  w'ars  of  former  times  might  bring  about  a  de 
plorable  result  (and  this  state  of  war  is  to  be  avoided  only  by 
*  Narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  Upper  provinces  of  India,  etc. 
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political  wis<foin  ajid  the  employment  of  an  adequate  military 
force)  ;  but  for  many  years  the  poor  Bheels  have  been  making- 
a  slow  but  gradual  and  sure  progress  in  tlie  arts  and  habits  of 
civilised  *lile.  Their  population  is  increasing  ;  their  old  vilr 
lages  have  grown  in  size,  many  new  villages  have  sprung  up, 
and,  without  resorting  to  forays  and  cattle  liftings,  many  of 
them  now  possess  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

These  detached  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  race  retain 
many  of  their  primitive  customs.*  They  siill  go  armed  witli 
bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  and  rarely  make  use  of  any  other 
weapons.  Their  bows  aae  of  split  bamboos,  very  simply  made, 
but  strong  and  elastic;  more  so  than  those  of  buffalo-horn, 
which  are  generally  used  in  Hindustan.  They  are  about  four 
feet  six  inches  long,  and  formed  like  those  of  Europe.  The 
arrows  are  also  of  bamboo,  with  an  iron  head  coarsely  made, 
atid  a  long  single  barb.  Tliey  have  a  curious  way  of  killing 
fish.  When  the  water  in  the  rivers  subside  in  the  dry  season, 
the  Bbeels  collect  in  great  numbers  :  the  fish  are  pursued  in 
the  shallow  muddy  water  with  sticks,  spears>  and  hands  in  all 
directions  ;  and  the  bowmen,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  make 
ill  a  few  hours  a  terrible  havoc  among  them,  singling  out  the 
largest,  and  striking  them  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  they 
were  sheep  in  a  fold.  The  arrows  intended  for  striking  fish 
have  the  head  so  contrived  as  to  slip  off  from  the  shaft  when 
the  fish  is  struck,  but  to  remain  connected  with  it  by  a  long 
line,  on  the  principle  of  the  harpoon.  The  shaft,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  remains  as  a  float  on  the  water,  and  not  only  con¬ 
tributes  to  weary  out  the  fish,  but  shows  his  pursuer  which  way 
he  goes,  and  thus  enables  him  to  seize  the  prey. 

These  Bheels  are  middle-sized,  slender  men,  very  dark,  with 
frames  which  promise  hardiness  and  agility  rather  than  much 
muscular  strength.  They  would  probably  not  be  darker  than 
their  neighbours  if  they  wore  as  many  clothes.  But  their 
toilet  is  very  simple  and  scanty  ;  they  generally  go  bare-headed, 
and  quite  naked  excegt  a  small  belt  of  coarse  cloth  round  their 
loins.  They  have  strong  local  attachments,  and  will  not 
•  The  aboriginaU  were  ancient  when  the  Hindus  first  c.-une  among 
them  with  sword  and  fire.  The  rude  hill  fortresses,  whicli  so  freijuontly 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Central  India,  wore  originully  built  liy 
the  Bheels  and  the  other  aboriginal  tribes.  If  a  Itajpoot  shows  you  in 
his  country  any  old,  stern,  rude  fort,  he  is  almost  sure  to  tell  you  tlial 
it  VI  as  erected  by  the  Bheels. 
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willingly  quit  their  native  hills  and  mountains  for  any  eon^ 
(lerable  length  of  time.  Of  the  sea  they  have  a  great  horror; 
l)iit  this  aversion  is  equally  felt  by  many  other  races  or  tribes 
in  India. 

The  Puharrees  (mountaineers),  another  portion  of  the 
aboriginal  stock,  have  still  more  sensibly  felt  the  benefits  of 
our  rule.  They  occupy  nearly  all  the  mountains  near  Burdw^ 
and  are  a  race  strikingly  distinct  from  those  of  the  plain  in 
features,  language,  civilization  and  religion.  They  have  no 
castes,  care  nothing  for  the  Hindu  deities,  and  are  evffli  said 
to  have  no  idols.  They  live  chiefly- by  the  chase,  for  which 
they  are  provided,  like  the  Bheels,  with  bows  and  arrows,  few 
of  them  having  fire-arms.  They  pay  no  taxes  and  live  with 
tlieir  own  chiefs  under  British  protection.  A  deadly  feud 
existed  between  them  and  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring 
lowlands,  they  being  untamed  thieves  and  murderers,  con¬ 
tinually  making  forays,  and  the  Moliammedan  Zemindars  of 
the  plain  killing  them  like  mad  dogs  or  tigers,  whenever  they 
get  them  within  gun-shot.  No  service  has  produced  more 
able  and  excellent  men  than  that  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  whether  we  look  at  the  civil  or  the  military  depart¬ 
ment — a  pretty  good  proof  that  patronage  has  been  wisely  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  whose  powers  are  now  to 
be  abridg^  by  the  Imperial  Government.  One  of  these  civil 
servants,  Cleveland  by  name,  though  a  young  man,  undertook 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  bring  the  Puharrera 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  He  rigorously  forbade,  and 
promptly  punished  all  violence  from  the  Zemindars  of  tlie 
plain,  who  were  often  the  aggressors ;  he  got  some  of  the 
Puliarrees  or  mountaineers  to  enter  his  service,  and  took  pains 
to  attach  them  to  him,  and  to  learn  their  language.  He  made 
shooting  parties  into  the  mountains,  treating  kindly  all  whom 
lie  could  get  to  approach  him,  and  established  regular  bazaars  at 
the  villages  nearest  to  them,  where  he  eu'-ouraged  them  to  bring 
down  for  sale  game,  millet,  wax,  hid(  ^  lid  honey,  all  which 
their  hills  produce  in  great  abundance.  He  gave  them  wheat 
and  barley  for  seed,  and  encouraged  their  cultivation  by  the 
assurance  that  they  should  not  be  taxed,  and  that  none  but 
their  own  chiefs  should  be  their  Zemindars.  When,  by  con¬ 
stant  care,  he  had  made  good  progress  in  his  most  meritorious 
self-imposed  task,  he  raised  a  corps  of  Sepovs  from  among 
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Ibem,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  protect  the  peaceable 
part  of  the  community,  but  to  quell,  with  a  body  of  troops 
accustomed  to  mountain  warfare,  any  serious  disturbance 
which  miglit  arise.  This  good  and  wise  man  died  in  1784,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory,  near  Boglipore,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  highland 
chiefs  and  lowland  Zemindars,  which  still  remains  in  good 
repair,  having  been  endowed  by  them  with  some  lands  for  its 
maintenance.  The  honoured  name  of  Cleveland  ought  nex'er 
to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  British  India ! 

Notwithstanding  their  poverty,  their  living  chiefly  by  the  chase, 
and  always  going  armed,  the  general  conduct  of  the  Puhariees 
has  been  orderly  and  loyal.  They  are  hospitable  according 
to  their  small  means,  and  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  eat  with 
or  after  Europeans.  They  are  said  to  be  a  little  too  fljnd  of 
ardent  spirits,  a  fault  common  to  all  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
regions.  Among  themselves,  they  have  always  been  exceed- 

;  ingl}’'  lioriest,  and  (an  immense  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Hindus),  they  hate  and  despise  a  lie  more  than  most 
nations  in  the  world.  There  is  hardly  any  instance  on  record 
of  a  chief  violating  his  word.  Their  Sepoys  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  any  fault,  own  it  readily,  and  either  ask  pardou  or 
silently  submit  to  their  punishment.  Though,  as  compared 
with  the  Hindus,  they  are  slovenly  in  their  persons,  they  are 
very  clean  in  their  cottages.  The  men  are  stilt  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  in  hunting,  but  the  women  are  very  industrious  in  culti¬ 
vating  tlie  little  patches  of  ground  round  their  villages. 
Both  men  and  women  are  intelligent  and  lively,_but  rather 
passionate,  and  they  differ  from  most  of  the  Hindus  in  being 
fond  of  music  and  having  a  good  ear.  Bishop  Heber  com¬ 
pared  them  to  our  own  Welsh  mountaineers.  Their  religion 
affords  a  striking  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  foul  idolatries 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  teaches  the  belief  of  one  Supi  erne 
God.  Prayer  to  God  is  strictly  enjoined  morning  and  evenitig. 
They  say  they  are  strictly  forbidden  by  God  to  beat,  abuse,  or 
injure  tlieir  neighbours,  or  to  tell  a  lie,  which  they  hold  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  But  beneath  this  Supreme  Being, 
they  acknowledge  the  existence  of  tutelary  gods,  and  .some 
evil  deities ;  and  to  these  they  offer  up  propitiatory  s:ici  ifices, 

j  not  of  human  beings  but  of  buffalo,  goats,  fowls,  and  eggs. 

1  Every  village  has  its  tutelary  genius,  and  every  house  its. 
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house  joid  genius.  “  Pow”  i.s  the  genius  of  the  road,  inUt,aijd 
mountain,  to  whom.they  sacrifice  before  undertaking  a  .journey. 
They  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
cliietiy  carried  on  by  means  of  transmigration.  'I'he  Puhan  ees 
are  a  healthy  race,  but  in  former  times  the  small-pox  used  to 
make  dreadful  ravages  among  them.  Here,  as  iu  so  many 
other  parts  of  India,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  great  and  lasting  benefit.  An  English  doctor  vac¬ 
cinated  some  of  their  children,  and  taught  them  the  benefits  of 
that  simple  operation.  They  were  very  thankful  for  it,  bring¬ 
ing  their  children  from  thirty  and  fifty  miles  off  to  Bogli|wre 
to  obtain  it.  More  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  vaccina¬ 
tion  had  been  generally  introduced  among  them.  Altogether, 
they  seem  to  have  fewer  ))rejudices  than  any  other  people  in 
India. 

The  existence  of  cannibals  in  India,  though  long  doubted, 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  only  recently  established.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  question,  that  the  Kookees,  who  infest  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Chittagong,  on  the  side  of  Ava  or  Burmah, 
feed  upon  human  flesh,  and  delight  in  the  liorrid  repast. 
Major  Gairdner,  superintendent  of  the  Company’s  grand  ele¬ 
phant  depot  in  Chittagong,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  hunters 
into  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  pursuit  of  wild  elephants  in 
the.se  regions  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  race  of  cannibals 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  in  appearance  and  habits,  from 
the  monkeys  with  which  they  herd.  These  Kookees  are  low 
in  stature,  have  protuberant  bellies,  muscular  limbs,  and  harsh 
set  features.  They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
build  tlieir  temporary  villages  on  the  boughs  of  the  forest  trees. 
They  wander  in  herds  from  one  wilderness  to  another.  When 
a  site  favourable  to  tlieir  purpose  has  been  found,  the  whole 
eomiituiiity  or  herd  immediately  set  to  work  to  collect  bamboos 
and  branches  of  trees,  which  are  afterwards  fashioned  into 
platforms  and  placed  across  the  lofty  boughs  of  the  dlfiep- 
ent  trees.  On  this  foundation  the  rude  grass  superstructure  is 
raised  which  forms  the  lint.  When  these  huts  are  completed, 
the  ivomen  and  children  are  put  into  their  aerial  abodes. 
Tlie  men  then  fop  of  all  the  branches  within  reach  of  the 
ground,  and  having  constructed  for  themselves  rough  ladders 
of  bamboo,  they  ascend  the  trees  by  means  of  these  rude  stair¬ 
cases.  draiviiig  them  up  after  them  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
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itrangers,  and  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  encroacir 
ments  of  their  four-footed  companions  of  the  foiest.  In  this 
manner  they  repose,  floating  in  the  branches  and  cradled  by 
the  winds.  They  openly  boast  of  their  feats  of  cannibalism 
showing,  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  satisfaction,  the 
bones  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
horrible  appetites.  So  intent  are  they  in  hunting  for  human 
flesh,  that  our  superintendent  was  always  obliged  to  send  out 
the  men  employed  in  hunting  the  elephants  well  armed  with 
muskets,  and  in  not  few'er  than  parties  of  ten.  One  poor  man 
they  caught  while  off  his'guard,  and  they  devoured  him  before 
his  life-blood  liad  congealed  in  his  veins.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  subdue  and  civilize  these  people,  and  one  of 
tlieir  head  men  was  won  over,  and  employed  by  Major 
Gairdner  at  the  elepliant  depot,  but  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  relinquish  his  old  habits.  In  a  short  time  he  was  detected 
in  the  commission  of  a  murder,  and  was  executed  by  the  civil 
author! lies  of  Chittagong.* 

These  savages,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  were  living  within 
1.50  miles  of  Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  British  India  and  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  yet  even  their  existence  was  scarcely 
known  except  by  a  few  persons  in  authority,  comparatively  little 
information  from  the  woods  and  jungle  of  the  wild  portions  of 
Bengal  finding  its  way  to  the  Calcutta  newspapers.  Nowq 
however,  that  the  Blue  Mountains  are  frequently  traversed  by 
our  light  troops  from  Chittagong  or  from  Arracan,  and  that 
the  frontier  is  becoming  more  .settled  and  more  peopled,  the 
cannibals  are  retiring  from  their  forests  and  rapidly  disappear 
ing.  Many,  we  believe,  have  been  shot  dow'n  like  wild  beasts, 
and  many  more  have  crossed  the  frontier  into  Burmah  ;  but 
w^e  have  heard  of  some  who  have  been  captured  and  then 
reclaimed  by  patience  and  gentle  treatment.  But  for  the 
establishment  of  a-  strong  government  they  might  long  have 
jwlluted  and  disgraced  the  soil  of  India. 

The  Biks  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  fiercest,  the 
most  obstinate,  and  by  far  the  bravest  enemy  with  whom  we 
ever  had  to  contend  in  India.  Lord  ITardinge  himself  was 
hardly  prepared  for  the  firmness  with  which  they  stood  to  their 
ranks  and  the  valour  with  which  they  fought.  To  a  great 

•  Henry  H.  Spry,  M.D.,  ‘  Modem  India.’  The  Poclor  had  his  infer. 
matioD  from  Major  Qairdner  himself. 
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extent  they  had  the  advantages  of  military  disdpline ;  ^ 

had  not  yet  had  time  to  forget  the  teaching  of  Avitabile ' 
Ventura,  and  the  other  Italian  and  French  (racers,  who  bad’ 
served  the  Old  Lion  of  Lahore,  Runjeet  Sing.  Veterans  in 
Indian  warfare  declared  that  the  Mahrattas,  the  Ghoorhas, 
the  Jauts,  and  the  very  Afghans,  were  little  as  enemies  in  the 
field  when  compared  with  the  Sikhs.  They  had  been  terribly 
handled  by  Lords  Hardinge  and  Gough,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  required  more  beating. 

Jealousies  and  disputes  between  the  British  and  a  Sik 
chieftain  arose  at  Moultan.  This  is  the  capital  of  a  distri*^ 
lying  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  and  the  right  banl 
of  its  tributary  the  Sutledge,  and  reaching  to  the  point  of 
juncture  of  those  two  rivers.  The  district  had  been  subc  iO 
and  the  city  of  Moultan  captured  by  Runjeet  Sing,  though  n  ' 
until  he  had  repeatedly  failed  and  sustained  very  heavy  lost' 
in  the  attempt.  The  city,  even  for  these  turbulent  region/ 
was  distinguished  by  its  proneness  to  violence.  The  Old  Lie' 
of  Lahore  appointed  a  governor  to  rule  over  the  city  a 
district.  His  nominee  was  murdered  in  a  tumultuous  afFn' 
soon  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing.  His  son,  Mooln 
succeeded  him,  and  was  the  Dewan  or  Governor  of  Moulta' 
when  the  victories  of  Lords  Hardinge  and  Gough  threw  ope. 
to  us  the  gates  of  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  th 
Punjab.  Although,  according  to  the  treaty,  we  maintained  ' 
considerable  force  at  Lahore,  with  the  view  of  tranquillizing  lP 
country,  and  although  Moolraj  was  somewhat  suspectet’  as 
turbulent  and  intriguing  man,  the  arrangements,  as  far  as  tfii* 
related  to  him,  were  not  disturbed,  and  he  was  left  in  quiet  t' 
govern  Moultan.  It  is  made  to  appear  that  Moolraj  vf ' 
soon  took  up  views  and  projects  prejudicial  to  our  interes  ’ 
and  entered  upon  a  correspondence  with  parties  at  Lahore  Wi‘ 
were  eager  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,,  antf  inflated  with  tf  . 
belief  that  they  could  drive  the  English  from  every  part  of  th^, 
Punjab,  and  restore  the  frontier  as  formerly  fixed  by  Runjef 
Sing.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove  Moolraj  from  i 
oosition  in  which,  if  so  inclined,  he  (K>uld  be  very  dangerous 
and  the  established  government  at  Lahore,  allied  with  and 
supported  by  the  British,  proposed  to  substitute  for  him  th' 
Sirdar  Khan  Singh.  It  was  believed  at  Lahore  that  Moolra, 
seeing  the  inutility  of  resistance,  acquiesced  in  this  arrange’ 
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tnent.  Mr.  Agnew,  a  Bengal  civil  servant  and  assistant  to  our 
resident  at  Lahore,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the  European 
Bombay^Fusiliers,  were  deputed  to  proceed  with  the  Sirdar 
Klian  from  Lahore,  and  install  him  as  the  new  Governor  of 
Moultan.  The  two  Englishmen,  accompanied  by  a  very  small 
^  escort,  arrived  at  Moultan  on  the  17th  of  April,  1848.  The 
'  town  was  formally  and  quietly  transferred  by  Moolraj  to  the 
Sirdar,  the  object  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  entirely  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Moultan  to  be  secure,  when,  on 
the  following  day,  the  18th,  the  two  Englishmen  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  desperately  wounded.  They  were  carried  to  a 
'  small  fort  outside  the  town,  being  attended  by  the  Sirdar  Khan 
Singh.  A  fire  was  opened  upon  their  place  of  refuge  from 
I'oultan,  but,  owing  to  the  distance,  this  did  not  produce 
muG.  effect.  But,  on  the  21st,  the  Moultan  troops  marched 
^Gut  to  the  fort,  and  tlie  Sik  garrison  within  immediately 
'  opened  the  gates.  The  two  wounded  and  almost  helpless 
Englishmen  were  murdered  forthwith.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  first  attack  upon  them  within  the  town  of  Moultan 
^  pror;eeded  from  deep  laid  treachery,  or  from  sudden  impulse 
s  of  rage  -  a  passion  to  which  these  people  are  very  subject;  nor 
is  it  quite  clear  that  Moolraj  really  ordered  the  attack  on 
’  the  fort  and  the  dastardly  assassination  of  Mr.  Agnew  and 
^  Lieutenant  Anderson.  He  always  pretended-  that  the  attack 
was  without  his  sanction  or  privity.  So  soon  as  the  intelligence 
t  reached  Lahore,  a  body  of  3000  Siks  was  ordered  to  march 
to  ■‘.loultan.  under  the  command  of  Shere  Singh.  The  last 
p  named  chief  had  made  the  very  warmest  professions  of  fidelity 
''  to  us  and  zeal  for  our  service,  and  he  had  won  so  much  on  the 
■rood  graces  of  our  officers  at  Lahore  that  they  had  become 
iccustomed  to  call  him  “  a  good  fellow.”  It  appears  that  he 
'■twas  accustomed  to  make  one  of  their  shooting  parties,  and  to 
distinguish  himself  with  his  excellent  “Manton.”*  Others 
might  be  false,  but,  in  the  apprehension  of  these  (perhaps  not 
very  thoughtful)  officers,  Shere  Singh  would  be  as  true  as  day- 
7  Vght.  At  tins  juncture,  our  fortunes  depended  upon  a  young 
;  Aeutenant  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  service — the  now 
well-known  H.  Edwardes.  It  appears  to  us  rather  too  much 
*  to  style  this  young  officer  the  “  Modern  Clive,”  and  it  is  pos- 
•  ‘Narrative  of  the  Second  Sikli'  War,’  Ac,  By  Edward  JoBejili 
Thaokwell,  Esq-,  late  Aide-de-camp  to  General  Tliackwell. 
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sible  (iiat  an  exaggerated  praise  maj' not  have  proved  beneficial  ( 
to  him  ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that,  under  circumstances  of 
surprise  and  exceedingly  great  difficulty,  he  behaved  with 
admirable  promptitude,  decision,  and  spirit.  He  was  on  de¬ 
tached  service,  in  a  weak  town,  and  with  a  very  small  force 
under  him,  when  the  Moultan  storm  rolled  onward,  and  burst 
over  his  head.  Edwardes  held  his  ground,  concerted  (unaided)  a  '  ‘ 
plan  of  operations,  effected  his  junction  with  Colonel  Cortlandt, 
and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  several  hot  skirmishes,  and  in 
one  sanguinary  battle  in  which  the  Moultan  forces  were 
thoroughly  defeated.  Colonel  Cortlandt,  being  still  numeri¬ 
cally  weak,  called  upon  our  ally  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore  for 
reinforcements.  M'^iiere  nearly  every  thing  was  doubt,  it  was 
questioned  for  a  time  whether  the  Bhawulpore  ruler  would  be 
true  or  false  to  his  engagements.  He  proved  true.  Moolraj  , 
endeavoured  to  prevent  this  junction  of  forces  ;  but  after  some 
hard  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  Chenab  he  was  thoroughly  de¬ 
feated,  and  left  behind  him  six  guns  and  all  his  baggage  and  ^ 
stores. 

Moolraj  fell  back  upon  Moultan,  followed  by  the  British 
and  their  allies ;  but  before  submitting  to  a  siege,  he  came  out 
of  the  town  and  fought  another  battle.  He  was  once  more 
defeated,  and,  taking  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Moultan  he 
strengthened  the  place  as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
allow.  In  a  very  few  days  he  was  besieged  by  an  army  of 
20,000  men  (of  whom  nearly  6000  were  British  troops),  under 
the  command  of  General  Whish.  But  disturbances  arose  in 
other  quarters,  many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  submitted  and 
vowed  fidelity  to  us,  flew  to  arms,  and  we  found  fierce  enemies 
on  every  side.  In  these  difficulties.  Major  Lawrence,  Captain  ‘ 
Abbot,  and  other  officers,  conducted  themselves  in  the  mos: 
praiseworthy  manner,  making  head  against  a  torrent  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  of  our  forces  in  that  part 
of  India.  General  Whish  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Moultan  ;  for  Shere  Singh,‘the  “  good  fellow,” 
went  over  to  the  enemy  with  all  his  troops,  which  at  the  m<^ 
merit  amounted  to  about  5000  men.  He  was  presently  join^ 
by  other  forces,  and  nearly  every  Sik  soldier,  whose  spirit  had 
not  been  broken  by  the  terrible  results  of  the  former  collision 
with  British  troops,  joined  or  prepared  to  do  so.  Lord  Gough, 
who  remained  in  India  as  Cominander-in-Chief,  assembled  an 
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atiny  on  a  large  scale  at  Ferozepore,  to  crush  a  movement 
which  could  hardly  be  checked  by  an  inferior  force.  In  fact, 
Sik  emissaries  reported  in  nearly  every  quarter,  and  far 
beyond'the  limits  of  the  Punjab,  that  the  British  would  socn 
be  driven  back  upon  Delhi,  and  thence  down  the  Ganges 
towards  Calcutta. 

The  banks  of  the  Chenab  (the  middle  of  the  five  rivers  by 
which  the  Punjab  is  watered,)  became  the  scene  of  some 
dreadful  carnage  which  might,  in  good  part,  have  been  avoided 
by  a  general  more  cool,  prudent  and  cautious,  than  the  always 
brave — heroically  bra^v^ — Lord  Gough.  Through  an  unpar¬ 
donable  negligence,  our  pontoon  train  for  the  passage  of  the 
rivers,  was  not  fit  for  the  work,  and  other  oversights  and  mis¬ 
takes  were  committed  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1848,  in  an  army  which  counted  many 
veterans  who  had  seen  quite  recently  a  good  deal  of  service, 
and  which  was  in  all  its  parts  commanded  by  British  officers. 
Lord  Gough  divided  his  forces  and  had  recourse  to  a  strategy 
which  could  not  for  a  moment  deceive  so  sharp-sighted  a  war¬ 
rior  as  Shere  Singh.  AVhile  part  of  our  army  was  on  the  left 
and  the  other  part  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenab  river,  a 
disastrous  conflict  took  place  near  Mamnuggur,  and  cost  the 
lives  of  many  brave  men  and  several  officers,  without  leading 
to  any  very  important  result.  A  skilful  general  prides  himself 
on  fighting  only  where  and  when  he  wishes  ;  but  Lord  Gough 
seems  generally  to  have  got  into  action  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  chosen  by,  or  best  suited  to,  his  enemy.  The  battle 
ofChilHanwallah  (13th  January,  1849),  though  it  terminated  in 
an  indecisive  victory,  cost  the  British,  their  sepoys  and  allies, 
a  prodigious  loss  of  life  and  limb,  and  was  more  than  once 
on  the  very  point  of  turning  out  a  thorough  defeat.  An  army 
has  not  often  been  more  committed  than  was  ours  on  this  spot, 
between  the  rivers  Chenab  and  .Jlielum.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  the  Company’s  officers, — “The  Siks  fought  like  devils, 
singly,  8word-in-liat»d,  and  strove  to  break  through  our  lines.” 
The  deficiencies  of  our  cavalry  in  arms,  accou(remcnt,s,  proper 
riding  and  profter  tactics,  were  strongly  displayed  on  this  not- 
inglorious  but  very  unhappy  day.  Should  Cliiliianwallah  lead 
to  an  entire  revision  and  well-considered  reform  of  all  these 
cavalry  matters,  the  battle  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain, 
and  we  may  have  compensation,  hereafter,  even  for  that  fright 
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ful  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  brave  men.  Experience  fiw 
many  years  has  shown  how  deficient  cavalry  is,  how  it  has 
fallen  off  instead  of  improving,  and  how  much  is  required  to 
be  done  in  order  to  render  it  as  useful  to  the  State  and  as  for* 
midable  to  an  enemy  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  cavalry  soldier 
should  find  himself  strong  and  firm  in  his  seat,  easy  in  his  dress, 
so  as  to  have  perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  with  a  weapon  in 
his  hand  capable  of  cutting  down  an  adversary  at  a  blow. 
Now  look  at  any  of  our  heavy,  middle,  or  light  cavalry! 
The  men  are  seated  in  slippery  saddles  with  long  stirrups,  in 
a  forced  unnatural  position  ;  they  are  crqmped  by  tight  clothes, 
and  carry  swords  in  their  hands  that  are  really  good  for  no¬ 
thing  in  close  combat.  It  was  incontrovertibly  proved  at 
Kamnuggur  and  the  other  subsequent  actions  that  our  troopers 
had  very  little  confidence  in  their  swords.  The  enemy,  like 
most  Asiatics,  kept  their  short  handy  swords  as  sharp  as  carv¬ 
ing  knives.  It  is  said  that,  whilst  our  poor  fellows  laboured 
in  vain,  with  their  long,  awkward,  blunt  sabres  to  draw  blood, 
a  touch  from  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Siks  left  the  bold  Eng¬ 
lishmen  at  their  mercy — which  mercy  consisted  in  their  hacking 
them  to  pieces.  The  Siks  were  wretchedly  mounted,  their 
horses  being  small,  meagre,  ill-shaped  and  of  very  low  breed  ; 
but  the  men  rode  in  a  firm,  natural  seat,  which  alone  gave 
them  an  immense  advantage  over  ourGerman-taughtDragoons, 
Hussars  and  Lancers.  If  our  cavaliers  had  ridden  in  our 
true,  national  seat,  or  as  Englishmen  ride  across  country,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  their  bad  swords,  have  given  a 
much  better  account  of  Shere  Singh’s  contemptible  looking 
cavalry.*  On  the  21st  of  February,  with  far  better  success. 
Lord  Gough  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Gujerat.  Its  chief 
and  distinguishing  feature  was  the  admirable  service  done  by 
our  artillery,  which,  in  fact,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  enemy  mustered  on  the  ground  full  60,000  men,  with 
50  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  these  were  supported  by  a 
body  of  1500  Afghan  horse  under  Akram.  Khan,,  a  son  of  our 
old  friend  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  who  had  attempted  to  de¬ 
lude  the  English  into  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  be  strictly 
neutral.  The  retreat  of  the  Sik  army,  hotly  pressed,  soon 

*  See  ‘Cavalry,  and  its  Tactics,’  by  Captain  L.  E.  Nolan,  15th 
Hussars;  and  ‘Narrative  of  the  Second  Sik  War,’  by  E.  J,  Thackwell, 
Esq.,  late  Aide-de-camp  to  General  Thackwell. 
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became  a  perfect  flight ;  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  to 
conceal  that  they  were  soldiers,  and  they  left  very  nearly  aU 
their  artillery  in  our  hands.  Akram  Khan  and  his  Afghans 
appeaf  never  to  have  drawn  rein  until  they  reached  Attock. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  Shere  Singh,  who  had  no  longer  an 
army,  and  who  was  pressed  on  every  side  by  his  pursuers,  an¬ 
nounced  to  Lord  Gough  that  he  and  his  followers  were  ready 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  On  the  8th,  he  arrived  himself  at  our 
camp  to  arrange  the  mode  and  terms  of  submission.  He  was 
told  that  the  only  terms  which  could  be  listened  to  were  those 
of  unconditional  surrender.  He  then  repaired  to  the  skeleton 
of  his  army  to  announce  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  the 
British  troops  steadily  advanced  upon  his  camp.  On  the  11th, 
the  British  reached  Hoormuk,  where  they  were  presently 
visited  by  Shere  Singh  and  other  chiefs,  w'ho  were  followed  by 
the  guns  they  had  taken  from  us  at  Chillianwallah.  Shere 
Singh  once  more  returned  to  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  unconditional  surrender.  This  humiliating  act 
occupied  some  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  14th  that  the 
whole  of  the  Sik  officers  and  soldiers  had  delivered  up  their 
arms.  The  number  of  guns  surrendered  at  this  time  was  41, 
making  the  whole  amount  of  artillery  taken  from  the  Siks 
since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  to  consist  of  158 
pieces. 

General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  as  true  a  horseman  as  ever  put 
foot  in  stirrup,  and  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  sword, 
spurred  after  the  treacherous  Afghans,  in  the  hope  of  over¬ 
taking  them  and  giving  them  a  severe  lesson  before  they 
should  reach  their  mountain  fastnesses.  At  his  approach  they 
fled  with  headlong  speed  from  Attock,  not  even  allowing 
themselves  time  to  destroy  a  bridge  of  boats  which  had  been 
thrown  across  the  Indus.  Securing  the  best  of  these  boats, 
Sir  Walter  crossed  the  river,  carrying  his  light  artillery  with 
him.  It  was  expected  that  the  Afghans  would  face  about  at 
Hyderabad  and  strike  a  blow  for  the  honour  of  arms  or  the 
■  gratification  of  their  hatred  ;  but  they  halted  nowhere  until 
they  got  into  the  memorable  Khyber  pass  which  leads  towards 
Cabul.  Their  flight  was  too  precipitate  to  allow  our  troops 
even  to  touch  their  rear,  and  Gilbert  was  too  wise  to  risk  his 
troops  in  the  terrible  defile  which,  on  our  retreat  from  Cabul, 
had  been  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers  and  officers. 
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General  Whish,  as  soon  as  able,  had  renewed  the  siege  oi 
Moiiltan,  which  had  surrendered  on  the  22d  of  January,  after 
a  very  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  Moolraj.  The 
surrender  was,  of  course,  unconditional,  for  the  city  of ‘Moul- 
tan  had  been  the  cause  and  primary  source  of  this  tremendous 
outbreak,  and  the  murder  of  Agnew  and  Anderson  indis¬ 
posed  our  commanders  to  leniency  or  any  romantic  generosity. 
An  eye-witness  has  thus  described  the  scene  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  when  the  Sik  chief  and  all  his  men  came  into  our 
camp  :  “First  appeared  about  200  ill-clothed,  miserable 
wretches,  who  seemed  broken  and  dispirited  ;  then  followed 
about  3500  hard,  trained,  stern,  and  stalwart-looking  men  ; 
they  had  defended  the  fort  to  the  last,  and  abandoned  it  only 
when  no  longer  tenable.  They  looked  as  if  they  would  have 
fought  to  the  death  in  the  breaches,  if  such  had  been  the  will 
of  their  chief.  They  brought  camels  and  horses,  and  large 
bundles  of  things  along  with  them.  These,  together  with  their 
arms,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  prize  agents  as  they  passed. 
At  last  came  Moolraj,  and  his  brethren  and  chiefs.  He  was 
gorgeously  gttired  in  silks  and  splendid  arms,  and  rode  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Arab  steed,  with  a  rich  saddle  cloth  of  scarlet.  No 
small  curiosity  was  experienced  to  discover  the  appearance  of 
one  who  had  maintained  a  defence  obstinate  and  protracted 
beyond  any  related  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare.  He  but 
little  exceeds  the  middle  size ;  is  powerfully  but  elegantly 
formed  ;  his  keen,  dark,  piercing,  restless  eyes  surveyed  at  a 
glance  every  thing  around.  He  wore  neither  the  face  of  defi¬ 
ance  nor  that  of  dejection,  but  moved  along  under  the  general 
gaze  as  one  conscious  of  having  bravely  done  his  duty,  and 
aware  of  being  the  object  of  universal  observation.”  Being 
much  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large,  he  was  conveyed  under 
a  strong  escort  to  one  of  the  Company’s  safe  places  of  confine¬ 
ment. 

The  war  was  over  ;  and  we  could  count  and  mourn  in  leisure 
over  our  losses.  These  were,  indeed,  heavj  and  deplorable — 
and  the  more  deplorable  because  no  inconsiderable  portions  of 
them  might  have  been  avoided  by  military  coolness,  conduct 
and  science.  The  names  and  honours  of  the  dead  are  abund¬ 
antly  in.scribed  in  other  places;  yet,  even  in  this  sketch,  it 
may  be  proper  to  record  those  of  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished 
victims.  Colonel  Havelock  of  the  14th  Dragoons  ;  Colonel 
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C  ireton ;  Captain  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  general  officer  of 
that  name,  fell  at  Kumnuggar,  where  other  brave  officers  were 
desperately  wounded  by  the  sharp  swords  of  the  Siks  :  Young 
Curetan,  a  lieutenant  in  the  14th  Dragoons  and  son  of  the 
Colonel  who  had  perished  at  Rumnuggar  ;  Lieutenant  Night¬ 
ingale,  Major  Bamfield,  brigadier  general  Pennycuick, 
IMajor  Payntor,  Major  Harris,  fell  at  Chillianwallah,  where, 
within  the  short  space  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  89  officers  and 
2357  fighting  men  either  lost  their  lives  or  dropped  blood. 
Few  battles  of  ancient  or  modern  times  have  presented  such 
a  roll  of  casualties — ^Siuch  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life,  within 
so  brief  a  space  of  time.*  The  Siks  had  given  additional 
proof — scarcely  necessary  to  establish  the  fact — that  they  were 
by  far  the  most  formidable  of  our  Indian  enemies.  Their 
courage  was,  however,  kept  up  by  large  doses  of  opium,  bang, 
and  other  maddening  drugs,  and  it  was  disgraced  by  a  bloody, 
savage  disposition,  and  an  apparent  incapability  of  mercy  to 
a  disarmed  foe.  They  fired  into  our  wounded  as  they  lay 
helpless  on  the  ground,  and  hacked  them  to  pieces.  They 
had  all  the  foulest  vices  that  disgrace  the  worst^  of  Asiatic 
nations. 

The  Maharajah,  whom  we  had  put  upon  the  musnud  or 
throne  of  Lahore  in  1846,  was  still  only  a  boy,  incapable  of 
government,  and  giving  little  promise  either  of  principle  or  of 
future  ability.  It  was  determined  to  give  him  a  good  pension 
and  set  him  entirely  aside,  and  to  annex  the  whole  of  the 
Punjab  to  our  own  territories.  In  a  public  proclamation, 
dated  29th  March,  1849,  Lord  Dalhousie,  as  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral,  announced  this  annexation,  and  exposed  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  justified.  “  For  many  years,”  sahl  His  Lordship, 
“in  all  the  time  of  Maharajah  Ruiijeet  Singh,  peace  and 
friendship  prevailed  between  the  British  nation  and  the  Siks. 
When  Runjeet  Singh  was  dead,  and  his  wisdom  no  longer 
guided  the  councils  of  the  State,  the  Sirdars  and  the  army, 
without  provocati<w  and  without  cause,  suddenly  invaded  (he 
•  British  territories.  Their  army  was  again  and  again  defeated. 
They  were  driven  with  slaughter  and  in  shame  from  the  country 
they  had  invaded,  and  at  the  gates  of  Laliore  the  Mahamjah, 
Dhuleep  Singh,  tendered  to  the  Governor-General  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  himself  and  his  chiefs,  and  .stdicit  ed  the  clemency  of 
*  K.  J.  Thackwell,  Esq.  ‘  Narrative  of  the  .Second  Sik  War.' 
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the  Britisli  government.  The  Governor-General  extended  the 
elemency  of  his  government  to  the  State  of  Lahwe ;  he  gene 
rously  spared  the  kingdom  which  he  had  acquired  a  just  right 
to  subvert ;  and  the  Maliarajah  having  been  repla(^<on  the 
throne,  treaties  of  friendship  were  formed  betweai  the  States. 
-  The  British  have  faitlifully  kept  their  word,  and  have  scru¬ 
pulously  observed  every  obligation  which  the  treaties  imposed 
upon  them.  But  the  Sik  people  and  their  chiefs  have,  on 
their  part,  grossly  and  faithlessly  violated  the  promises  by 
which  they  were  bound.  Of  their  annual  tribute  no  portion 
whatever  has  at  any  time  been  paid,  and  large  loans  advanced 
to  them  by  the  government  of  India  have  never  been  re-paid. 
The  control  of  the  British  government,  to  which  they  volun¬ 
tarily  submitted  themselves,  has  been  resisted  by  arms.  Peace 
has  been  cast  aside,  British  officers  have  been  murdered  when 
acting  for  the  state  ;  others  engaged  in  the  like  employment 
have  treacherously  been  thrown  into  captivity.  I'inally,  the 
army  of  the  state  and  the  whole  Sik  people,  led  by  a  member 
of  the  regency  itself,  have  risen  in  arms  against  us,  and  have 
waged  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of 
destroying  the  British  and  their  power.  The  government  of 
India  formerly  declared  that  it  desired  no  further  conquest, 
and  it  proved  by  its  acts  the  sincerity  of  its  professions.  The 
government  of  India  has  no  desire  for  conquest  now  ;  but  it 
is  bound,  in  its  duty,  to  provide  fully  for  its  own  security,  and 
to  guard  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  its  charge.  To 
that  end,  and  as  the  only  sure  mode  of  protecting  the  state 
from  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  unprovoked  and  wasting 
wars,  the  Governor-General  is  compelled  to  resolve  upon  the 
entire  subjection  of  a  people  whom  their  own  government  has 
long  been  unable  to  control,  and  whom  (as  events  have  now 
shown)  no  punishment  can  deter  from  violence,  no  acts  of 
friendship  can  conciliate  to  peace.  Wherefore  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  has  declared,  and  hereby  proclaims,  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Punjab  is  at  an  end  ;  and, that  ajl  the  territo¬ 
ries  are  now  and  henceforth  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.”  *  • 

No  candid  mind  will  deny  that  the  annexation  was  just 
enough,  but  many  will  still  doubt  whether  it  were  expedient. 
Too  much  of  the  country  has  been  the  grave  of  English  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and,  apparently,  in  no  part  of  ;t  have  we  found  anything 
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but  a  sullen,  vindictive,  ferocious  people,  ever  readj'  for  plots, 
for  assassinations,  or  other  deeds  of  craft  and  violence.  By 
lur  two  wars  the  disciplined  Sikh  army,  which  alone  could 
nave  been  very  formidable  to  us,  was  annihilated,  its  artillery 
and  nearly  all  its  materiel  were  in  our  hands,  and,  assuredly, 
no  other  such  army  could  have  been  created  in  those  regions 
except  in  the  not  very  probable  case  of  there  rising  up  another 
Runjeet  Singh — that  very  extraordinary  “  Lion  of  Lahore,” 
who  had  made  the  kingdom  over  which  he  ruled. 

The  dethroned  Maharajah  was  treated  with  liberality  and 
consideration.  The  few  chiefs  who  had  not  engaged  in  hosti¬ 
lities  against  us  were  allowed  to  retain  their  property  and  their 
rank.  According  to  the  invariable  rule  of  our  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  full  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  all  the  people, 
whether  Siks,  Mussulmans,  or  Hindus ;  the  followers  of  each 
creed  being  assured  that  they  would  never  be  permitted  to 
molest  or  interfere  with  those  of  other  faiths.  The  landed 
possessions  and  all  the  property  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  up 
in  arms  against  us  were  confiscated  ;  but  this  rule  was  relaxed 
in  many  cases.  All  the  fortresses  and  forts  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  occupied  by  our  troops  were  totally’ destroyed, 
and  other  measures  were  taken  to  deprive  those  turbulent 
people  of  the  means  of  renewing  either  tumult  or  war. 

It  was  subsequently  determined  to  put  Moolraj,  the  ex- 
govemor  of  Moultan,  upon  his  trial  before  a  special  military 
commission,  consisting  of  four  British  and  two  native  officers, 
and  a  colonel  of  the  Sik  army,  upon  the  following  charges : — • 

1.  As  having  aided  and  abetted  in  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson.  2.  Having  been  an  acces¬ 
sory  before  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  he  had  instigated  his  troops 
to  the  attack  and  murder.  3.  Having  been  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  inasmuch  as  he  had  rewarded  tlie  murderers.  Mool¬ 
raj  was  allowed  the  aid  of  an  advocate,  and  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  was  selected  for  that  purjjose,  discharged  his  task  with 
xeal  and  ability.  J'he  trial  lasted  fifteen  days.  At  its  close 
•the  court  found  the  prisoner  “  guilty  ”  on  all  the  three  charges, 
and  passed  upon  him  the  sentence  of  death.  This,  however,  . 
was  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life. 

Ifotwithstanding  the  pacific  intentions  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
we  had  soon  to  draw  the  sword  once  more.  A  little  more  than 
two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the  Punjab,  n  e 
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were  iiivoh'od  in  a  second  Burmese  war.  The  great  Duke  oi 
Wellington  himself  declared  that  this  new  war  was  a  necessity 
on  our  part.  Its  very  great  but  not  unexpected  difficulties,  the 
course  it  has  taken,  and  the  limits  to  which  it  has  beencarried, 
are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  readers.  The  events,  or  the 
details  of  them,  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject*  In  the 
spring  of  1852,  a  British  force  was  landed  at  Rangoon  ;  Mar¬ 
taban,  the  town  of  Pegu,  Prome  and  other  places,  were  soon 
captured,  and  early  in  the  year  1853,  Lord  Dalhousie  an¬ 
nounced,  by  public  proclamation,  that  the  whole  of  Pegu  was 
annexed  to  our  dominions  and  would  ,be  msdntained  by  our 
troops.  This  ancient,  and,  at  one  time  very  populous  and 
flourishing  kingdom,  was  overrun  and  conquered  %  the  Bur¬ 
mese  in  the  16th  century,  and  had  been  wretchedly  misruled 
by  them  ever  since.  The  Peguans  detested  their  oppressors, 
and  it  was  thought  (and  is  so  still)  that  they  might  quietly  and 
contentedly  submit  to  our  rule,  and  gradually  become  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  highly  useful  set  subjects.  As  the  court  of 
Ava  has  not  concluded  any  treaty  with  us,  the  war  cannot 
be  considered  as  concluded  ;  and  events  may  yet  arise  to 
oblige  the  advance  of  our  army  up  the  Irrawaddi  river  and 
necessitate  the  temporary  occupation  bf  the  city  of  Ava. 
Adding  our  present  conquests  to  those  made  during  the  first 
Burmese  war,  we  have  a  very  extensive  empire  in  these  Trans- 
Gangetic  countries — an  empire  not  to  be  properly  governed 
without  great  political  and  administrative  ability,  and  not  to 
be  retained  except  by  force  of  arms. 

*  Perhaps  we  may  be  again  allowed  to  refer  to  the  volume  in  Bohn'j 
Illustrated  Library  on  China  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,  including 
Ava  or  the  Burmese  Empire. 
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south,  one  from  the  west,  and  two  from  the  north.  The  pass 
of  Bember  is  the  best ;  but  that  of  Mozzyufferabad  or  Bam- 
nioola,  lying  towards  Afghanistan,  has  been  most  used  of  late 
years.  c 

Tliat  excellent  old  traveller,  Frangois  Befnier,  who  sojourned 
in  it  three  months,  calls  Cashmere  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  of 
the  Indies.  “  It  is  an  exquisite  country,” says  he,  “diversified 
with  innumerable  hills  and  hillocks  ;  it  is  about  thirty  kagues 
long  and  twelve  leagues  broad.  The  first  mountains  which 
encompass  it — I  mean  those  nearest  to  the  plain — are  of  mid¬ 
dling  height,  all  green  with  trees  or  with  pasturage,  fuU  of 
llodcs  and  herds  of  all  kinds,  as  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses. 
They  offer  abmidance  of  game,  as  partridges,  hares,  gazelles, 
and  some  animals  which  bear  musk.  Bees  there  are  in  vast 
swarms;  and,  that  which  is  very  strange  in  India,  one  very  rarely 
finds  either  serpents  or  tigers,  either  wolves  or  lions ;  so  tliat 
one  may  well  say  that  the  mountains  of  Cashmere  are  innocent 
mountains,  and  flowing  with  milk  and  lioney,  like  tliose  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Beyond  these  mouniains  of  moderate  height, 
rise  others  to  an  immense  elevation,  their  summits  always  co¬ 
vered  with  snow,  and  showing  themselves  above  the  clouds, 
tranquil  and  luminous  as  Mount  Olympus.  From  all  these 
mountain.s  Hows  an  infinitude  of  rivulets  and  brooks,  wliicb 
the  itihabitants  of  the  valley  conduct  to  their  rice  fields,  and 
even  to  their  cullivaied  terraces  on  the  lower  bills.  Oa every 
side  you  have  cool  streams  and  waterfalls.  Many  of  these 
uniting,  form  a  very  beautiful  river,  as  large  as  the  Seine, 
which  serpentines  round  the  province,  passes  through  the  capi¬ 
tal  city,  and  issues  fiotu  tlie  lalley  at  the  pass  of  Baramoola, 
where  it  rmhes  between  steep  rocks,  to  throw  itself  in  cataracts 
down  precipices,  and  then  to  pursue  its  course  towards,  the  In- • 
<lus.  All  these  streams  and  streamlets  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  render  the  valley  and  its  zone  of  hills  so  beautiful 
and  so  fertile,  that  one  might  take  the  whole  province  for  a 
vast  garden,  mixed  with  towns  and  villages  which  show  their 
white  walls  in  ,tlie  miiist  of  the  green  trdes.  Nicety  enclosed 
meadows,  rice  grounds,  corn  fields,  and  fields  of  hem(>  pud 
saffron  intervene  among  brooks,  canals,  small  trauslucent 
lakes  and  sparkling  cascades.  The  wfiole  country  is  sprinkled 
M  }th  the  plaiits  and  (lowers  of  Europe  apd  yvi'h  our  fruit  trees 
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And  our  vines,  whicli  in  season  bear  tlieir  several  fruits.”  In 
Lhe  .summer,  the  rose  is  .seen  blooming  in  e'  ery  direction,  and  a 
cheerful  festival,  “  the  Feast  of  Roses,”  continues  the  whole 
time  of  iheir  remaining  iji  bloom.  “At  the  keeping  of  this 
fea,st,”  says  an  Engli.sh  traveller  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  “we 
beheld  an  infinite  number  of  tents  pitched,  with  an  incredible 
crowd  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  with  music  and  dances.”* 
The  pride  and  fiercene.ss  of  the  Afghan  conquerors  were  not 
proof  to  the  fascinations  and  the  gentle  influences  of  the  soil 
h  and  climate  and  cheerful  people;  they  became  indolent  and 
1 1  luxurious  even  in  a  shoi’I  re,sidence,  and  when  they  stayed  for 
‘  ■.any  length  of  time  they  fell  into  the  ways  of  the  natives,  and 
I  were  as  gentle  and  as  fond  of  pleasure  as  they.  The  Caslinie- 
’  rians,  however,  are  de.scribed  as  an  industriou.s  and  very  inge- 
;  nions  people.  They  are  renowned  in  the  East  for  the  purity 
!  of  their  blood  and  the  symmetry  of  their  form.  They  have 
'  nothing  of  the  Tartar  visage.  “Above  all,”  says  Bernier, 
“  their  women  are  remarkably  handsome.  I  saw  fiices  among 
them  equal  to  any  in  Europe.”  “  The  Cashmerians,”  says  Mr^ 
Elphinstone,  “are  a  distinct  nation  of  the  Hindu  stock,  and 
differ  in  language  and  manners  from  all  their  neighbours.  The. 
j  men  are  remarkably  stout,  active,  and  industrious.  They  are 
e.xcessively  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  are  notorious  all  over  the 
East  for  falsehood  and  cunning.”  Although  they  remained; 
imder  Hindu  rule  until  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  and 
count  a  long  succession  of  Hindu  kings,  they  are  now,  by  far 
the  greater  part,  Mohammedans.  When  first  conquered  by 
the  Afghans,  in  the  time  of  Ahmed  Shah,  they  were  very  re¬ 
bellions  and  unruly,  but  their  spirit  was  reduced  by  the  strong 
measurci  of  the  new  government.  The  governor  of  Cashmere 
•  was  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  king,  and  the  admini¬ 
stration  was  very  tyrannical.  The  people  were  disarmed,  the 
power  of  the  native  chiefs  was  annihilated,  and  a  strong  force 
of  Afghans  and  Kuzzilbashes  was  kept  up  wdthin  the  valley. 
From  the  small  number  of  passes,  the  government  was  enabl^ 
to  prevent  any  persons  entering  or  quitting  the  country  with¬ 
out  its  permission — its  numerous  spies  pervaded  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  the  inhabitants  were  harassed  by  every  kind  of 
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H  itli  harbours,  and  large-leaved  aspen  trees,  slender  and  tall ; 
and  for  once  poetry  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  and  sober  de¬ 
scription  of  the  reality.  In  Mr.  Fjphinstone’s  time  the  capital 
city  of  Cashmere  was  the  largest  in  the  Afghan  dominicns' 
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ronlainiiig  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  gross  revenue  of  tlie  itrovince  was  then  said 
to  1)6  nearly  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The  city  is 
without  M'alls  (a  rare  thing  in  the  East),  it  i.s  situ.ited  in  the 
valley,  on  the  .'^hore  of  the  sweet  lake  which  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  it  is  about  two  leagiies  from  rtie  tnoun- 
tains  which  form  a  semicircle  behind  it.  As  it  traverses  the 
tow  n  the  river  is  .spanned  by  two  or  three  wooden  bridge.s. 
'J’he  houses,  though  n!o>tly  built  of  wood,  are  de.scribed  as  neat, 
commodious,  and  even  elegant.  Some  of  them  are  three  .storie.s 
liigii.  The  hou.se, s  whii’h  face  the  river  have  all  gardens  be- 
..Iween  them  and  the  river  bank.  Nearly  every  house  has  its 
garden,  and  many  of  those  wliicli  do  not  face  the  river  stand 
on  canals  that  commnnicate  with  the  lake.  Beyond  that  fine 
slicct  of  water  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  completely  covered 
with  country  hon.scs  and  plea.sure  gardens,  for  on  that  side  the 
air  is  found  most  delicious,  and  the  eye  i.s  enchanted  by  tlie 
iiro.spect  of  the  lake,  the  i.slands,  and  tiie  city.  It  is  related 
of  tlie  Mogul  Emperor  .lohanghire  that  he  became  so  en¬ 
amoured  of  the  valley  that  he  coitld  scarcely  quit  it,  and  that 
lie  was  often  heard  to  say  he  would  rather  jo.-;e  all  the  rest  of 
his  eiiqiire  than  lose  Cashmere.  When  Bernier  arrived  at  the 
capital,  ill  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  Aurengzebe,  all  the  jioets 
of  the  country  and  all  the  verse-makers  among  the  iNJognl.s 
united  their  powers  in  extolling  the  valley  ;  for  rvhich  they  were 
am))ly  rewarded  by  his  majesty. 

But  the  toilet  of  our  halies  has  done  ns  much  for  the  fame 
of  Ca.shmere  as  [Kietry  or  romauce.  The  most  remarkable 
pioduclion  of  the  country  is  found  in  its  universally  known 
and  admired  .shawls.  T'hcse  .supply  the  elegant  and  rich  all 
■'  over  the  world,  and  they  are  said  to  be  manufactured  at 
sixteen  thousand  looms,  each  of  which  gives  employment  to 
three  men.  It  appears  that  the  maloiial  is  not  oi'  native 
growth.  The  wool  of  whieli  the  shawls  are  made  is  imported 
from  'Jdbet  and  certain  jiarts  of  T'artnry,  in  which  conntriea 
alone  the  goat  wdiicli  produecs  it  is  said  to  thrive.  In  its  raw 
stale  this  goat-wiKil  cosl.s  in  Caslmiere  from  ten  to  twenty 
riqiees  the  turruk,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  12  lbs. 
English  weight.  The  whitest  sort  is  the  dearest.  But  tlie  eo.st 
*  of  the  material  is  as  nothing  eomjiartxl  m  ilh  the  labour-cost. 
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Of  the  best  and  most  worked  shawls,  not  so  mucli  as  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day  by  three  people,  the  usual 
number  employed  on  each  shawl.  Shawls  containing  much 
\\ork  are  made  in  separate  pieces,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  when  made  up  the  pieces  very  rarely  ewrrespond  in  size. 
Tile  operation  of  the  manufacturers  is  of  course  slow,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  tlie  quantity  of  work  which  their  patterns  may 
require.  On  plain  shawls  two  persons  only  are  employed,  and 
a  long,  na:row,  but  he  ivy  shuttle  is  used;  those  of  which 
the  pattern  is  variegated  are  worked  with  wooden  needles, 
there  being  a  separate  needle  for  the  thread  of  each  colour. 
The  people  at  the  frame  or  loom  are  vigilantly  superintended 
by  an  Oostaud,  or  foreman,  who,  in  his  way,  is  an  artist,  and  a' 
very  skilful  one,  with  a  fine  eye  for  colour  and  ornamental 
design.  If  they  have  any  new  pattern  in  hand  the  Oostaud 
explains  to  them  the  figures,  colours,  and  threads  which  they 
are  to  use,  while  he  keeps  before  him  the  pattern  drawn  upon 
paper.  During  the  whole  operation  of  making,  the  rough 
side  of  the  shawl  is  upftermost  on  the  frame,  notwithstanding 
which  the  Oostaud  never  mistakes  the  regularity  of  the  most 
figured  patterns. 

"a  merchant,  entering  largely  into  the  shawl  trade,  fre¬ 
quently  engages  a  number  of  families,  which  he  collects  in  a 
spot  under  his  eye  ;  or  lie  supplies  the  head  workman  with 
thread  which  has  been  previously  spun  by  women  and  after¬ 
wards  coloured ;  and  they  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  their 
own  houses,  having  previously  received  instructions  from  the 
merchant  respecting  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  may  reqiiire, 
their  colours,  patterns,  &c.  When  the  goods  are  completed 
the  merchaiit  carries  tliem  to  the  custom-office,  where  each 
siiawl  is  .stamped,  and  he  pays  a  certain  duty,  the  amount  of. 
which  is  settled  according  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
))iece.  Most  shawls  are  e.xported  unwashed  and  fresh  from 
the  loom.  At  llmritsir,  in  the  Punjab,  they  are  better 
washed  and  packed  than  in  Ctishraere.  But  many  of  the 
shawls  that  find  their  way  to  the  countries  of  the  West  arrive 
in  their  unwashed  state.  It  is  calculated  that  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  thousand  Cashmere  shawls  are  annually  exporteil. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  fair  wearers  of  them  in 
Europe,  that  they  require  to  be  frequently  unfolded,  shaken, 
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and  well  aireo,  when  not  in  frequent  use.  The  material  is 
very  attractive  to  moths.  Bernier  says  that  the  finest  of  the 
wool  of  which  tliey  are  made  is  taken  only  from  the  breast  of 
the  Tibet  goat.  He  also  remarks  that  they  had  vainly  tried  at 
Patna,  A-gra,  Lahore,  and  other  cities  of  India,  to  rival  the 
excellence  of  the  shawls  of  Cashmere ;  and  he  attributes  the 
superiority  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  water  of  that  country. 
In  Persia,  shawls  tvere  produced  which  were  not  unfrequently 
sold  to  Europeans  as  Cashmeres,  but  they  could  not  have 
deceived  any  one  familiar  with  the  true  articles,  for  they  were 
coarser  and  heavier,  and  had  little  of  that  softness,  that  most 
delicate  morbidezza,  xj'hich  distinguishes  the  products  of  the 
looms  of  the  Happy  Valley. 

In  former  times  a  caravan  set  out  every  year  from  the  Vale 
of  Cashmere,  traversed  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tibet,  went 
acroiss  the  plains  of  Tartary.  and  reached,  in  about  three  months, 
the  frontiers  of  China;  although  iii  many  parts  the  route  was 
exces.sively  difficult,  and  there  were  numerous  mountain- 
torrents  to  pass  by  means  of  rope-bridges  loosely  stretched 
from  precipice  to  precipice.  On  its  return,  the  caravan 
brought  musk,  China  wood,  rhubarb,  other  drugs,  and, 
above  all,  a  great  supply  of  the  material  for  making  shawls. 
But  one  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Tibet,  and  from  that  time  the  commerce  of  the  Cash- 
merians  was  obliged  to  seek  other  routes.  At  present  the 
trade  with  Tibet  seems  to  be  carried  on  at  frontier  stations, 
the  jealous  and  timid  rulers  of  that  country  interdicting  access 
to  liie  interior. 

The  mountains  round  Cashmere  are  in  many  places  inha¬ 
bited  by  clans  or  tribes  who  have  maintained  a  sort  of 
independence.  The  southern  mountains  contain  a  good  many 
states  which  appear  to  be  quite  independent,  and  tlie  chiefs  of 
which  retain  the  old  Hindii  title  of  Eajah,  though  they  and 
their  subjects  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  For  mountainous 
regions,  these  states  or  principalities  are  not  ill  inhabited 
The  people  resemljle  the  Cashmerians  in  their  language  and 
■manners,  but  have  a  great  mixture  of  the  manners  and 
language  of  Hindustan  and  the  other  countries  to  the 
south. 

If  communication  be  facilitated  by  better  roads,  there  is  no 
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doubt  tliat  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Cashmere  will  become  a 
place  of  great  resort  to  our  Anglo-Indians  in  search  of  a  cool 
and  salubrious  climate,  picturesque  scenery,  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase. 
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TOLERATION.  CHRISTIAN  CONVERSION.  EDU¬ 
CATION.  BENEFITS  OF  OUR  RULE  TO  THE 
NATIVES. 


UR  immense  power  in  the  East 
had  and  has  its  main  foundation 
in  a  broad,  universal  toleration, 
'’IV  extending  to  all  religions  and  to 
all  sects.  Without  this  basis,  in¬ 
stead  of  rising  and  extending,  the 
whole  fabric-— as  far  as  it  had 
advanced — would  have  fallen  pros- 
t) ate  many  years  ago;  and  with- 
out  this  great  principle  the  intcr- 
nal  tranquillity  of  India  and  the 
general  well-being  of  its  popula¬ 
tions  could  not  now  be  preserved 
for  a  single  week.  Our  government  has  not  only  been  tolerant 
itself,  but  it  has  enforced  the  obligation  and  duty  upon  the 
natives  of  different  faiths.  They  have  been  enabled  to  do  this 
by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  these  faiths,  by  the  way 
in  which  the  professors  of  them  are  mingled  and  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  same  districts  and  often  in  the  very  same  towns  and 
villages,  and  by  the  astonishing  effects  which  discipline  and  a 
kind  and  liberal  treatment  have  produced  on  the  native  troops. 
The  sepoy  looks  to  the  standard  under  which  he  serves,  and  to 
nothing  else :  the  deep  sense  of  military  duty  and  fidelity 
extinguishes  whatever  flame  of  fanaticism  may  have  originally 
been  in  his  brea.st ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether  he  be  Hindu 
of  Mussulman,  Jain  or  Bheel.  About  thirty  years  ago  a 
dreadful  tumult  occurred  in  the  populous,  crowded  city  of 
Benares,  which  is  esteemed  a  holy  city  not  only  by  the  Hindus 
but  also  by  the  Mussulmans  and  other  religionists.  It  arose 
out  of  the  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  of  two  religious  _ 
processions,  the  one  Mohammedan  the  other  Hindu.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  neither  would  make  way  for  the  other,  and  that 
angry  words  and  blows  were  exchanged.  Forthwith  about 
one  half  of  the  population  was  literally  armed  against  the 
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other,  avid  the  fury  of  both  was  boundless.  The  Mussulmans 
broke  down  a  famous  ancient  pillar,  called  Siva’s  Walking- 
Staffi  held  in  liigh  veneration  by  the  Hindus.  The  Hindus 
retaliated  by  breaking  down  and  burning  a  Mohammedan 
mosque.  The  first  aggressors  then  retorted  by  killing  a  cow 
and  pouring  the  blood  into  the  sacred  well  of  the  Hindus. 
This  last  insupportable,  horrible  outrage,  brought  every  tvor^ 
shipper  of  Siva  and  Bramah  to  the  field,  of  action,  and, 
wherever  met,  live  Mohammedans  were  attacked  with  frantic 
rage.  Proving  the  more  numerous  party,  the  Hindus  might  have 
inflicted  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  would  certainly  have  burned 
every  mosque  in  Benares  if  our  sepoys  had  not  been  called  in. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  soldiers  were  themselves 
Hindus,  probably  one  half  w  ere  Brahmins.  “  Perhaps,”  says 
Bishop  Heber,  “any  one  of  them,  if  he  had- been  his  own 
master,  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  shedding  his 
life’s  blood  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Mussulmans ;  and  of  the  mob 
w'ho  attacked  them,  Brahmins,  Youguees,  and  other  religious 
mendicants  formed  the  front  rank,  their  bodies  and  faces 
covered  with  chalk  and  ashes,  their  long  hair  untied  as  devoted 
to  death,  showing  their  strings  and  yelling  out  to  the  sepoys 
all  the  bitterest  curses  of  their  religion  if  they  persisted  in 
w'aging  an  unnatural  war  against  their  brethren  and  their 
gods.  The  sepoys,  however,  were  immovable.  Regarding 
their  military  oath  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations,  they 
fired  at  a  Brahmin  as  readily  as  at  any  one  else,  and  kept 
guard  at  the  gate  of  a  mosque  as  faithfully  and  fearlessly  as  if 
it  had  been  the  gate  of  one  of  their  own  temples.  Their 
courage  and  steadiness  preserved  Benares  from  ruin.”  Disci¬ 
pline  could  scarcely  have  been  put  to  a  harder  test. 

But  this  discipline  and  faithfulness  have  never  once  failed, 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  our  Indian  government 
or  commanding  officers  have  made  needless  encroachments 
upon  national  usages  or  given  offence  to  religious  prejudices. 
The  di.saffections  which  occurred  at  Vellore,  Hyderabad, 
and  Bangalore  were  almost  entirely  caused  by  our  own  im¬ 
prudence. 

In  former  timqs,  sanguinary  conflicts  between  Hindus  and 
Mussulmans,  as  between  the  sectarians,  were  far  from  being 
infrequent  :  now,  such  disputes  very  rarely  occur ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  military  or  a  police  force  at  hand,  they  are 
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{.  Jt  down  immediately  or  before  much  blood  can  be  shed. 
The  Hiedii  repairs  to  liis  pagoda,  tJie  Mussulman  calls  tlie 
faithful  to  prayer  in  his  mo-que,  (he  Parsee  or  Fire-worsJiipper 
ktieelij  to  the  rising  sun,  the  Christian,  worships  the  God  of 
Truth  in  his  Churcli,  an  infinitude  of  mi  nor  seels  publicly 
pursue  their  several  courses  ;  and  all  this  goes  on  within  the 
walls  of  the  same  city  without  disturbance,  and  frequently  in 
the  cJosest  juxta-position.*  Temples,  mosques,  schools,  and 
other  religious  institutions,  both  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  had 
from  time  to  time  acquired  considerable  endowments  in  land 
or  in  the  shape  of  assignments  of  land  revenue.  Under  the 
native  governments'  "these  were  often  granted  and  often  re¬ 
sumed ;  but  we  found  them  in  considerable  numbers,  and  we 
have  left  them  undisturbed.  Unlike  all  previous  rulers,  the 
English  Government  has  scrupulously  abstained  from  any 
violent  interference  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  natives. 
Its  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
Christian  servants,  and  that  of  the  merchants,  traders,  travel¬ 
lers,  and  others  who  frequent  the  country  and  carry  with  ihem 
a  reverence  for  the  Church  of  tlieir  forefathers.  For  far  too 
long  a  time  the  spiritual  good  of  these  numerous  and  increasing 
classes  of  Europeans  was  overlooked.  Of  late  years,  Christian 
churches  atid  chapels  have  risen  in  nearly  all  the  considerable 
towns,  stations,  and  cantonments.  A  revenue,  secuied  by 
land  renUl,  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ment.  it  was  soon  felt  that  India  was  too  vast  a  field  to  be 
included  in  one  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  now  aided 
by  subordinate  Bishops  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Colombo 
(Ceylon).  There  is  also  an  English  Bishop  at  Vittoria 
(Hong-kong),  who  may  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  in 
the  countries  and  islands  adjacent  to  India.  Seeing  o\ir  for¬ 
mer  negligence  in  all  matters  relating  to  Church  or  religious 
ohservance,  the  poor  misbelievers  were  for  a  long  time  inclined 
to  tliink  that  Englishmen  had  no  belief  whatever.  It  was  well 
to  get  rid  of  tliis  impression  ;  and  it  was  surely  of  the  uttnost 
imptjrtance  that  tliat  very'  con.siderable  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ‘  half-caste’  should  be  ])rovided 
with  instruction  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ;  and  that  English^ 
men,  in  quitting  their  country  for  the  East,  should  not  leave 
beliind  them  nearly  all  the  means  of  Christian  worship,  and 
*  See  Appendix  B. 
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quite  all  of  tliat  “  Beauty  of  Holiness  ”  which  belongs  to  the 
tiue  Anglican  Church. 

Some  state  provi.-ion  is  made  for  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
Scotchmen  and  Presbyterians  being  so  very  numerou8<in  the 
country.  The  other  Protestant  sects  (more  numerous  and  di¬ 
vergent  than  we  could  wisli)  are  self-supporting,  or  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  home-societies,  chiefly  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Comprising  these  sects,  as  well  as 
tiie  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Borne,  there  may 
now  be  in  the  whole  of  the  Peniusuia  about  500  missionaries* 
— a  number  almost  lost  sight  of  in  a  popplation  of  one  hundred 
and  lifty  millions.  In  Southern  India  the  labours  of  the  Church 
of  England  Missionaries  have,  of  late  years,  been  attended 
with  vei  y  considerable  success.  Schools  for  the  natives,  some 
governmental  and  some  missionary,  are  now  very  numerous. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  govern¬ 
mental  schools  have  not  done  much  either  for  religion  or  for 
morality,  the  students  who  go  into  them  as  Hindu.s  or  Mo¬ 
hammedans  coming  out  with  little  or  no  faith  at  all,  and 
tlieir  conduct  in  society  being  afterwards  deplorably  unprin¬ 
cipled  or  lax. 

One  distiticlion  between  the  missionary  schools  and  those  of 
government  is  this, — the  missionaries  make  the  Bible  a  class- 
book,  while  the  government  teachers  exclude  it.  Thescliolars 
of  the  missionaries  need  not  believe  the  Bible,  but  they  must 
read  it,  and  have  the  op])ortmiity  of  believing.  It  is  found 
that  lliis  regulation  by  no  means  deters  children  from  going  to 
the  mi,ssionary  schools,  which,  indeed,  are  said  to  be  much 
better  filled  tlian  tliose  of  government,  by  persons  who  wish  to 
receive  a  cheap  and  practical  education.  We  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  any  direct  interference 
with  the  old  religions  or  idolatries,  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  a  merely  secular  education  will  much  contribute  to  make 
the  ])opiilatiou  either  better  or  bajtfiier. 

That  the  great  mass  of  the  ])0))nlation  of  India  is  far  more 
at  ease  under  onr  dominion  than  they  were  when  ruled  by  their 

*  These  missiouarfes  (among  whom  we  do  not  include  the  regular 
Anglican  clergy,  the  Company’s  chaplains,  &c.),  are  Europeans  or 
Americans.  In  addition  to  them,  there  .appear  to  be  some  six  hundred 
native  Indian  preachei’.s  or  teachers,  wlio  ]ji-oclaim  the  faith  to  which 
they  have  been  converted  in  the  bazaars  and  luarUot-places. 
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Nabobs  and  Kajahs  we  very  firmly  believe.  The  conviction 
is  indeed  needed  to  be  able  to  plead  a  justification  of  many  of 
our  measures.  They  are  slightly  taxed  (though  the  taxation  is 
in  sonje  instances  clumsily  arranged)  ;  they  have  no  military 
conscription  or  forced  services ;  they  live  in  great  security 
from  the  march  of  armies,  as  from  rebellions,  insurrections, 
and  internal  wars ;  and  many  of  them  still  recollect  in  their 
ow'n  country,  and  all  of  them  may  Itear  or  witness  in  the  case 
of  their  neighbours  in  the  Burraan  Empire  or  elsewhere,  how 
very  dilferently  all  these  things  were  managed  under  the  Hindii 
and  Mohammedan  sovereignties. 

For  ourselves,  we*c.annot  mourn  over  the  decayed  greatness 
of  the  native  rulers,  whose  misgovernment  and  personal  vices 
are  indicated  on  every  side,  and  whose  power  really  amounted 
to  little  more  than  to  the  faculty  of  doing  mischief  and  to  the 
control  over  exorbitant  means  of  a  degrading  self-indulgence. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  poor  creatures  themselves  are,  in  es¬ 
sentials.  far  hap]3ier  as  they  now  are,  for  their  paisions  and 
allowances  from  the  Company  are  most  libei-al,  they  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  those  cares  of  state  forxvhich  they  were  unfit,  and 
they  may  go  to  their  beds  at  night  without  any  fear  of  being 
murdered  before  the  morning.  In  these  quarters,  however, 
some  discontents  and  murmuring  may  occasionally  be  heard  ; 
but  these  find  no  echo  in  the  Indian  population.  The  poor 
ap])reciate  the  benefits  of  the  change.  When  Bishop  Heber 
was  making  his  tour,  there  was,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  a 
serious  apprehension  of  a  season  of  drought,  to  be  followed  by 
scarcity  and  famine.  But  the  blessed  rains  of  heaven  descended 
and  the  horrible  fear  was  removed.  At  this  juncture,  Arch¬ 
deacon  Corrie,  on  his  way  to  join  the  Bishop,  heard  two  native 
farmers  talking  in  a  field  near  the  road  side.  “  Neighbour.” 
said  one  of  them,  “  the  rain  is  come  at  last !  This  rain  will 
give  us  bread  !  ”  “  Y es,”  said  the  other,  “  and  we  now  have 

a  government  that  will  let  us  eat  our  bread  in  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness  !  ”  No  rhetoric,  no  eloquence  or  poetry,  could  have  paid 
so  good  a  complitnent  to  the  Company  ami  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Freely  admitting  that  some  things  have  been  done  ami.s,v, 
and  that  there  remains  much  to  do,  wc  can,  with  an  honest 
conviction  of  its  truth,  conclude  with  the  summing  up  of  an 
English  writer,  whose  name  is  to  us  unknown,  but  whose  words 
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we  find  quoted  in  tlie  book  of  an  American  missionary  :•  — 
“  The  protection  of  private  property  is  now  generally  effected 
bv  a  British  administration,  though  cases  of-personat  hardship 
occur ;  bodily  suffering  and  barbarian  punishments  %re  re¬ 
strained  ;  means  for  an  equitable  administration  of  justice  have 
been  provided ;  superior  courts  of  appeal  have  been  established ; 
native  chiefs  and  tributary  princes  have  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  law,  and  observe  something  like  equity  in  their  pro- 
cecidings ;  a  vigilant  police  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and 
trial  by  jury  have  been  either  established  or  restored  ;  the  most 
perfect  toleration  of  religious  differences  exists,  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  afforded  to  each  person  in  the  observance  of  the  rites 
of  his  chosen  religion  ;  peace  reigns  in  districts  formerly 
distracted  and  torn  by  the  contentions  of  despots  ;  industry  is 
protected  from  robbery  and  private  wrong,  while  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  successful  may  amass  capital  without  alarm  and 
enjoy  it  in  security.” 

By  recent  acts  of  our  home  legislature  considerable  changes 
and  modilications  are  introduced,  or  about  to  be  introduced,  in 
the  complicated  machinery  of  our  Indian  government.  That 
which  appears  sound  and  good  in  theory  does  not  always  prove 
to  be  so  in  practice,  and  many  an  excellent  system  has  been 
destroyed  or  spoilt  by  attempts  made  to  improve  it.  The  East 
India  Company,  as  a  governing  and  almost  sovereign  power, 
was  so  remarkable  and  unique  in  the  world,  that  we  cannot 
contemplate  wifhont  a  feeling  of  regret  the  diminution  of  its 
authority,  rank  and  splendour,  and  the  possibility  of  its  gradual 
extinction.  If  it  w'as  a  political  anomaly,  it  was  the  most 
splendid  anomaly  that  ever  existed  among  men.  To  destroy 
it  would  be  to  t.ake  out  of  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  phe¬ 
nomena. 

An  association  of  mercliants,  since  not  unaptly  called 
“  Merchant  Princes,”  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  imperial 
governineut  of  Great  Britain,  laid  and  secured  the  foundations 
of  an  Eastern  empire,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  our  own  shores,  and  they  gradually  extended,  these  bases 
by  means  of  the  united  valour  and  wisdom  of  their  own  military 
officers  and  civil  servants.  Laurence,  Clive,  Coote,  Calliaud, 

*  ‘  India  and  the  HindOs,’  etc.,  hy  P.  D.  W.  Ward,  late  missionary  »t 
Madras,  and  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
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Carnac,  Popham,  Warren  Hastings,  were  all  servants  of  tlie 
Company  long  before  they  held  coinmissions  from  the  crown. 
In  those  days  of  daring  adventure  and  extensive  enterprise,  the 
Company  always  found  in  its  own  ranks  men  admirably  fitted 
for  the  work  in  hand,  and  capable  of  facing  any  emergency 
that  might  suddenly  present  itself.  This,  with  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  has  continued  to  be  the  case  down  to  our  own  day  ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
service  was  by  its  nature  calculated  to  produce  or  foster  very 
able  men,  and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  could  not  have  made 
a  bad  or  unwise  uae  of  its  patronage.  In  no  other  service  had 
unaided  merit  so  fair  a  chance  of  promotion ;  by  no  state  or 
government  whatever  were  brilliant  or  valuable  services  more 
liberally  rewarded.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
large  portion  of  patronage  now  taken  from  the  Company  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  or  the  Ministers 
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of  the  Crown  for  the  time  being,  will  be  equally  well  distri 
buted.  To  the  last  days  of  his  life,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  gained  his  first  laurels  in  India,  who  rqjjQamed  many 
years  in  the  country,  and  who  never  ceased  to  devote  great 
attention  to  its  affairs,  paid  a  tribute  of  applause  to  bur  old 
mixed  system  of  Indian  administration,  and'  never  ceased 
to  deprecate  any  measure  which  tended  to  set  aside  or  mate¬ 
rially  diminish  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Ccurt 
of  Directors. 


APl'KXPIX — A. 
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tlie  gluljfi,  Christians  of  all  denominations  120,000,000  ;  Jewo 
alioni.  4,1)00,000;  Mahometans,  252,0(J<),000 ;  followers  of  the 
Jlrabma!!,  or  now  prevailing  Indian  religion,  111,000,000;  Bud¬ 
dhists,  315,000,000.  Other  writers  confidently  affirm  that  tha 
nuniVjer  of  Buddhists  cannot  be  less  than  from  300,0p0,000  to 
350,000,000. 

A  faith  which  is  spread  over  so  vast  a  portion  of  ^  globe, 
among  so  many  countries,  and  so  many  peoples  diflfering  from  each 
other  in  origin,  race,  language,  and  other  circumstances,  demands 
some  unnsual  share  of  attention.  There  must  be  something  not 
common  in  it  which  has  given  it  this  wide  diffusion. 

The  valley  of  the  Ganges  wars  the  cradle  of  Buddhism.  The  idea 
that  it  came  from  Africa  or  from  among  a  negro  race,  or  men  very 
hlaok,  wfith  curly,  woolly  hair,  is  now  'abandoned.  It  sprung  up 
among  the  inhahitants  of  Central  India,  where  its  Topes,  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  monuments  are  found  in  the  greater  number.  It  is  to 
the  recent  examinations  of  these  ancient  remains  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  subject.  It  was  long 
customary  to  fix  the  date  of  its  birth  at  about  1000  years  Irefore  tl'.e 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  while  some  carried  it  still  further  hack. 
Major  Cunningham  somewhat  curtails  this  antiquity,  fixing  the 
birth  of  Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  From  Central 
India  and  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  the  faith  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  of  India.  It  was  extended  to  Cashmere  and  Cabul  shortly 
■after  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  was  first  introduced 
into  China  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  by  500  mission¬ 
aries,  who  were  natives  of,  or  who  proceeded  from,  the  vale  of  Cash- 
mere.  d'he  Budilhists  themselves,  however  much  they  may  disagree 
as  to  the  |3oriod  at  which  the  founder  of  their  religion  lived,  make 
no  pretensions  to  a  very  high  antiquity  as  to  the  formation  of  their 
sect.  They  appear  very  generally  t.e  admit  the  superior  antiquity 
of  the  Brahmanical  faitli.  'J'he  use  of  the  Sanscrit  languaL^e  is  consi¬ 
dered  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
Buddhism  originated  in  a  country  rvliere  Brahmanism  then  flourished. 

According  to  the  concurrent  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  i^arious 
parts  of  Asia,  tlie  founder  of  the  sect  was  the  son  of  the  king  cF 
Magadha  in  South  Behar.  Various  names  were  given  to  him  ;  he 
was  frequently  called  by  what  .appears  to  have,  been  a  sort  of  patro¬ 
nymic  dcsigualioii,  Gautama,  au'l  iiy  the  complimentary  surnames 
of  Sakya-Sinha  and  Sakiamimi,  that  is  the  Lion  or  the  Devotee  of  tha 
race  of  Sakya.  The  title  of  Buddha  which  foeans  “  the  Sago,”  do^ 
not  seem  to  have  been  given  to  him  till  after  the  period  at  wliich  Ke 
had  attained  eminfent  sanctity  as  a  teacher  of  religion  and  pure  mo¬ 
rality.  Among  the  Mongols,  Siamese,  Chinese,  <fec.,  he  obbiiuod 
other  names.  In  China  the  word  Buddha  got  corrupted  into  Fo-ta 
and  Fo.  :  ’ 
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The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Buddha  which  (with  many  varia¬ 
tions)  have  been  put  upon  record,  are  only  few.  A  few  days  after 
his  birth  he  was  presented  before  the  image  of  a  deity,  which  bowed 
its  head  to  the  child,  as  a  presage  of  his  future  greatness.  In  his 
tenth  yeaf  the  hoy  was  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  spiritual 
instructor.  He  soon  developed  mental  faculties  of  the  first  order, 
and  became  equally  distinguished  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his 
person.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  married  a  noble  virgin,  who 
bore  liim  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  now  fell  into  earnest  meditations 
concerning  the  depravity  and  misery  of  mankind,  the  hopelessness  of 
struggling  on  ivith  a  world  of  vice  and  woe,  and  he  conceived  a 
])lan  of  retiring  from  human  society  into  a  peaceful,  secluded  hermi¬ 
tage.  His  royal  father  vainly  endeavoured  to  frustrate  this  desi^ ; 
(  Buddha  escaped  the  vigilahce  of  the  guards  apipointed  to  watch  him, 
(and  fixed  his  lonely  abode  on  the  hanks  of  a  flowing,  tranquil  river, 
p  w-hich  calmed  his  perturbation  and  favoured  his  reveries.  Here  he 
lived  duriag  six  years,  in  silent  contemplation,  undisturbed  in  his 
j'  devout  aspirations,  aJid  gradually  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  he 
f  could  make  his  fellow  men  less  selfish,  less  greedy,  less  ambitious 
:  and  bloodthirsty,  and  more  tender,  more  virtuous,  and  far  more 
I  happy.  The  divine  legation  was  wau ting ;  hut  Buddha  certainly 
j  aspired  after  good,  and  some  truths  and  gentle  precepts  hi-oke  upon 
i  him,  which  were  not  surpassed  in  value  until  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  and  which  had  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  reli¬ 
gion.  At  the  expiration  of  his  six  years  of  solitude  and  reflection, 
became  forward  in  the  city  of  Benares  as  a  religious  and  moral 
,  teacher.  At  first  those  who  heard  Jiim  entertained  great  doubts  as 
to  the  soundness  of  bis  mind,  hut  his  doctrines  soon  gained  credit, 
and  were  rapidly  propagated  while  he  jmt  lived.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  last  words  are  said  to  have  heea  : 
“All  things  in  this  world  are  transitory  and  perishable.” 

His  followers  soon  embellished  the  sim]3le  history  of  his  life  with 
miraculous  incidents.  According  to  their  account  he  w’as  twenty- 
nine  years  old  when  he  left  wile  and  children  to  as.sumo  the  garb  of 
the  Ascetics,  and  live  as  a  hermit.  When  he  approached  his  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,  on  the  bank  of  the  tranquil  river,  he  cut  off  his  long  hair 
with  the  royal  tiara  still  altached  to  it,  nud  jnit  on  the  mendicant 
dress.  With  the  bcggirig-jKit  in  his  hand  lie  entered  a  town  ni.d 
Ireggcd  for  alni.s  and  food.  He  soon  retired  from  the  town  with 
what  he  bad  collected,  and  seating  hiiuKelf  with  his  face  to  tl  e 
JEast,  he  ate  without  hiithing  Ins  fir.st  mendicant  meal,  conqm.sed  o( 
the  broken  scraps  which  had  Ixien  thrown  into  his  Ixigging-jKit.  Bor 
many  preceding  years  he  had  been  absorbed  in  the  ])nrsnit  of  Imijian 
pleasures.  He  may  have  Vievn  cloyed  and  satiated  with  these  enji'y- 
ments,  but  four  incidents  arc  meutionod  to  ncconnt,  for  his  sndd,  ii 
■  conversion.  1.  One  day,  while  drivingiu  his  chsiriotjn  griwt  pomp, 
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'le  wis  ‘itarllod  bv  the  Mirbbni  apppnraiicc  of  an  oW,  decrepi.l,  - 
tootblcss  man  tott<Tiiig  along  with  a  staff.  ’I'liis  sight  first  roused 
him  to  reflection,  and  be  returned  to  hi.s  siflcndid  palace  impressea 
with  the  sad  Itelief  that  all  men  are  subject  to  decay.  2.  Four 
months  later,  the  sight  of  a  poor  \s  retoh,  squalid  wth  disease,  drove 
into  his  heart  the  still  sadder  conviction  that  man  is  subject  to 
disease,  and  pain,  and  agony,  as  well  as  to  decay.  S.  Four  mouths 
later  he  met  a  corpse ;  and  he  returned  to  his  palace  sadder  than 
ever,  for  he  felt  that  all  men  are  snhject  to  death  as  well  as  to  decay  , 
and  ’disease.  4.  Four  months  later  he  met  a  hermit,  who,  though  . 
poor,  was  healthy  and  cheerful.  He  reflected  on  that  mode  of  life 
which  could  thus  produce  cheerfuliie.ss  of  mind  and_ healthiness  of 
body,  and  he  presently  deLermiiied  to  hejonie  a  hermit.  Death  had 
no  terrors  for  one  who  believed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  was. 
the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  trammels.  For  forty-five 
years  the  acts  of  his  life  had  been  so  many  illustrations  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets  which  he  inculcated,  .'uid  foremost  among  which  were 
charity,  abstinence,  and  the  prohibition  against  taking  the  life  of 
any  living  thing.  Major  Cunningham  has  traced  among  the  ‘ 
Buddhist  remains  in  Central  India  striking  representations  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  great  teacher’s  life,  as  chronicled, 
amplified,  and  adorned  bj'  liis  followers  in  after  ages.  On  one 
of  the  compartments  of  the  Eastern  gateway  of  a  town,  which 
was  once  a  holy  place,  there  is  some  very  ancient  and  very  curious 
sculpture.  Three  figures  are  seated  in  a  boat,  they  are  all  clad  in 
religious  dresses,  but  one  is  the  rower,  one  the  steensman,  and  the 
third  the  passenger.  On  the  shore  are  four  figures,  also  in  religious 
garb;  one  with  dishevelled  Jiair  and  uplifted  arms,  and  the  others, 
who  wear  caps,  with  hands  clasped  together  in  attitudes  of  devotion. 
The  passenger  is  Buddha,  who  is  oitissing  the  waterswhich  he  believed 
to  surround  this  tramsitory  world.  'l  ire  figures  on  the  shore  are  a 
disciple  of  the  lower  grade  bewailing  the  departure  with  loosened 
hair  and  upraised  arms — the  customary  manner  of  expressing  grief; 
the  other  three  figures  standing  with  him  are  disciples  who  had 
obtained  to  a  higher  grade  ol'  intelligence  and  holiness,  and  who  are 
comforting  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  all  men  and  things^ 
in  this  world  are  transitory,  ^lerishable,  aud  must  pass  away.  The 
difference  of  rank  is  denoted  by  the  hare  liead  of  the  uncomforted 


mourner,  and  the  capped  heads  of  the  ot! 
phich  still  prevails  in  Tibet,  where  the  lo 
ijnvariably  go  bare-headed,  whilst  all  the  T 
jiiclnding  the  Grand  Lama  himself,  ha’ 
covered,* 


three,  a  distinction 
r  grades  of  believers  ^ 
nas  or  higher  gradog, 
always  their  heads 


*  Major  Aleiander  Cuiiniugliam,  Bengal 
ffr  IBuddhist  Moaumenis  of  (^eutral  India,’  eti 
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Adopting  tlie  now  generally  received  cLronolog}’,  Biiddliism  did 
not  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  India  Proper  for  more  tlian  nine, 
or  at  most  ten,  centuries  ;  but  its  wonderful  progress  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  appears  to  have  been  coihcident  with  its  decline  in 
Hindustan. 

In  A.D.  400,  it  was  still  the  dominant  religion  of  India ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  though  its  votaries  were  verv  nu- 
.  merons,  and  though  it  might  still  be  called  the  prevailing  faith  of 
the  people,  it  was  overcast  hy  otlier  religions  and  sects.  For  another 
century  or  two  it  lingered  about  the  holy  cities  of  Benares  and 
Gayd,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured  religion  of  Iting.s  and 
pirinces,  protected  by  tlie  ^Vong  arm  of  pjower,.  “  but  the  prerseented 
heresy  of  a  weaker  pai-ty,  who  were  forced  to  hide  their  images 
underground,  and  ivere  ultimately  e.xpelled  from  their  monasteries 
by  fire.”* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  strong  resemblance  frequently 
found  to  exist  between  the  dress,  rites,  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Buddhi.ste  and  those  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Christians.  In  some 
re-spreots,  tlio  resemblance  is  still  stronger  between  the  Buddlrists  and 
the  Christians  of  the  Greek,  or  those  of  the  ancient  Armenian, 
Church.  An  early  account,  communicated,  no  doubt,  by  some  far- 
travelling  merchants,  of  a  Great  Lama,  or  spriritnal  chief,  among 
the  Buddhist  Tartars,  seems  to  have  occasioned  in  Euroj)e  the  rc- 
]X)rt  of  a  Prestcr  John,  or  a  Christian  pontiff  resident  in  Upipxu' 
Asia.  During  the  greater  pjartof  the  Middle  Ages,  Europje  dreamed 
of  this  Chrisrian  potentate,  whose  precise  residence,  or  even  country, 
could  never  be  discovered.  An  ingenious  writer  says, — “  I'he  fii-st 
Christian  missionaries  that  proceeded  to  T’hilict  were  surpiised  to 
find  there,  in  tlie  heart  of  Asia,  monasteries,  processions,  festivals, 
a  pxmtifical  court,  and  several  otlier  ecclesiastical  institutions  vesem- 
hling  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  many  were  induced, 
by  those  similarities,  to  consider  Lamaism  a,s  a  sort  of  degenerated 
Christianit}'.  It  should,  however,  lie  rememhered,  that  at  the  time 
lyhen  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet,  Eestoriau  Chris¬ 
tians  had  eccle-dastical  .settlements  in  Tartary ;  that  Italian 
and  French  messengers,  who  visited  the  court  of  the  Khans,  carried 
Ciiurch  omaiuents  and  altars  with  them,  and  celobr.''.fcd  their  wor- 
,ghip  in  the  piresence  of  the  Tartar  pirinces  ;  and  that  an  Italian  arcli- 
l)i.shop,  sent  by  C!icment,V.,  e.stal:disbcd  his  see  at  Karaloinnn,  at;i) 
evocted  achnicli,  in  wliicli  divine  service  was  performed  ivilh  .all  the 

»  Major  Alexander  Ctiniiiiigh.nii.  Tl.e  major  adds— “  In  1 8:1.5  J  osca- 
vated  nunirrons  Ilnddliist  images  at  S.irnath  near  Benares,  all  of  wliiih  had 
ovdently  lieen  pmrjwscly  hidden  imdergioiind.  I  found  (|n:inlili('.s  of  aslics 
rsl.sn  ;  and  ihere  could  he  no  doubt  that  the  hiiildingB  had  Is'on  ili-sfi'oreil  Iq 

^ear  (1853),  ri  of  tlie  iauie  opinion. 
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cciomoiiips  iiHiiJiI  in  Euroj«,‘.  It  is  liyno  means  improbable  tbattbe 
Earnas,  wlio.sc  court  tlicii  Ix-^an  to  assume  a  splendid  exterior,  should 
liavoedoptcd  some,  of  the  lorms  o(  the  Catholic  service  as  they  saw 
ft  celebi-aled  by  tijcse  foreijinCTK,  and  tliat  imitation  should  thus  have 
co-opcrateil  in  |iro<lucinu  a  siiiiilar  mode  in  conducting  the  divine 
wirship  mto  r(-h:iions  essentiallv  I'lieign  to  each  other.”*  But  long 
Iwfore  tiie  time  oi  Pope  ( denicnt  \ and  the  settlement  of  his  arch- 
hishop  at  Karakorum,  this  striking  resemblance  existed.  iTie  ► 
Italian  and  French  envoys  cr  messenaers,  who  were  the  very  first  to 
come  m  contact  with  tVie  Khans,  were  struck  with  the  resemblance, 
and  at  utter  lo.ss  to  account  for  it. 

The  first  loreign  coiintiy  into  wliick  .Buddhism  was  introduced 
fi'om  India  apjiears  to  have  been  the  island  ot  Ceylon,  which  subset 
puently  became  and  lor  some  centuries  contmued  to  be  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  and  Metropole  of  tha  t  lai  tli .  -A  va.  Siam,  Aiiam,  and  even  part  of 
China  received  their  first  Buddhist.  pnesTs  and  teachers  from  Ceylon, 
and  at  th  is  day  there  is  a  clo.«e  corrc.spomlcnce  and  religious  connection 
between  the  tndo  Chinese  nations  ana  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 
According  to  n.alire  histonans,  a  , sovereign  o)  Ceylon,  who  reigned 
souifi  eighty  years  belove  the  liirtb  of  our  Saviour,  assembled  500  of 
the  most  chstmguislicil  priests,  and  had  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  . 
reduced  to  writing.  Alost  of  the  religious  liooks  now  found  among 
the  Burmese  and  Siamese  conic  or  came  Irom  Ceylon.  An  opinion 
us  said  even  now  to  prevail  among  the  talapoins  or  priests  of  Ava, 
that  out  ol  the  Burmese  empire  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  there  arc 
no  true  and  legitimate  priusus  of  I  lie  laws  ol  .BiKldlia.  From  Ceylon 
the  faith  wa.s  propagated  in  the  countnc.s  bevond  the  Ganges,  and 
thiomghoiit  the  great  Eastern  Beinnanla.  As  the  conversion  became 
more  rapid  in  these  piart.s  when  the  faith  rvas  most  persecuted  in 
India  Bioper,  we  mav  rca-sonaidy  conclude  that  many  professors 
and  teachers  of  it  proceeded  from  that  country,  and  united  "heir 
eli'orts  with  those  ot  the  iiriests  from  Levlon. 

Though  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Buddhism  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  great  iirogrc.ssm  China  until  the  beginning 
of  the  tilth  century  ot  our  era,  when  a  translation  of  some  of  tlie 
.‘■aemd  wn tings  wa.s  lutroduccd  and  difinsed.  From  China  Buddhism 
was  subsequently  e.vteiided  to  (.  urea,  a.p.  528,  and  to  Japan, 
A.n.  .552.  According  to  a  Buddhist  writer,  a  native  of  Ceydon-.^. 
Buildha  in  cached  84,000  sermons,  winch  are  all  preserved  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Timkou.ski,  the  Eussuin  envov  to  China,  saw,  in  the  country 
fh  the  Knika.s  Mongols,  m  the  hand.s  ot  Buddhist  priests,  a  sacred 
work,  which  consisted  of  108  loluiiies.  Among  the  ignorant  Mon¬ 
gols,  chests  leiohmg  on  an  axis,  and  covered  with  prayers  in  large 
gold  Ictteis,  aie  fiequeiitK  placed  in  the  Buddhist  temples,  in  ordet. 
that  pei.sons  who  cannot  le.ad  mav  come  and  turn  them'round  as 
*  Benny  Cyclona-Jia,  '  Buiiaha.’ 
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long  as  tlieir  zeal  prompts  them  ;  and  this  is  considered  quite  as 
eflBcacious  as  if  they  recited  the  prayers  themselves.  The  Lamas, 
however,  treat  these  things  as  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Tlieir  re¬ 
ligion  is  certainly  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  corruptions  in  barba¬ 
rous  Regions.  It  assumes  its  most  attractive  form  in  the  recent  and 
oxceedingly  iutei’c.stiug  naviative  of  the  French  missionaries,  Hue 
and  Gabet,  who  travelled  in  Tibet,  who  know  the  language,  and 
who  a.ssociatod  with  many  of  the  most  respectable  Lamas.  From 
their  account  of  it,  every  one  will  be  disjxised  to  place  Buddhism 
far  above  Mohammedanism,  and  ne.-tt  only  to  Christianity. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  Buddhists  of  Nepaul,  even  more  than 
those  of  Tibet  and  far  more  than  the  Buddhists  of  any  other 
country,  have  preseiived  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  sect  in  their 
original  purity.  If  so,  the  practice  of  the  Nepaulese  ill  accords  with 
their  precepts,  for  they  app>ear  to  be  more  fierce  and  sanguinary  than 
their  neighboui-s. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  faith, 
that  Buddhism  roptidiates  the  tyrannical  division  of  men  into  ca.sto.s. 
Among  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  Auame^e,  Tibetans — among  all  the 
people  who  still  adhere  to  that  faith — the  monstrosity  of  castes  i.s 
unknown. 

Sonne  have  presumed  to  compare  the  Buddhist  Triad  with  the 
Christi.au  Trinity  ;  but  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  them. 
IVith  the  Buddhists  it  is  not  three  in  one.  Tbej^  have  three  sepa¬ 
rate,  distinct  divinities,  each  having  his  own  attributc.s  and  fuiiotion.s, 
and  never  interfering  with  those  of  the  other  two.  They  believe  in 
the  eternity  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But 
in  the  hatter  belief  they  differ  widely  from  us.  The  Cbriatian  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  distinct  immortality  of  each  human  being,  and  believe.s 
that  each  soul  will  for  ever  retain  its  personality  or  individuality  in 
the  world  to  come.  But  the  Buddhist,  while  he  admits  the  imuior- 
tality  of  the  soul,  yet  believes  that  its  individuality  will  have  an  end, 
and  that  after  it  has  been  linked  to  a  mortal  body  for  an  unlinov,. 
but  finite  number  of  existences,  it  will  at  last  Ixi  absorlw.d  into  li.c. 
Divine  Essence  from  which  it  sprang.  In  other  words,  when,  by  a 
series  of  transmigrations,  the  Buddhist  attains  to  the  higbo.st  grade 
of  mortal  excellence,  aud  is  susceptible  of  no  further  regencraiiou, 
he  becomes  alisorbed  into  the  Divine  Spirit,  aud  .altogetlior  lo.se.s  Iii.'; 
individu.ality  or  separate  existence.  The  Grand  Lama  refrain, s  fnaii 
accepting  the  higliost  grade  of  mortal  e.xi.stcnoe,  in  order  that  lie  may 
continue  to  be  Ixiru  again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
AVere  he  once  .ab.sorbed  into  the  Divine  Spint  jic  couin  reiiini 
no  more  to  earth,  nor  dwell  in  any  kind  of  mortal,  visiUi' 
body. 

Though  the  c,arly  Buddhists  .admitted  the  cxisleuco  of  a  Suproni- 
Beirig,  they  dc-uied  his  Providtnee,  in  tlie  full  but  most  Vain  ixiief 
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that  withoui  nis  aid,  and  solely  by  their  own  efforts,  they  could  wis 
I'oi'  themselves  au  eternity  ol  bliss.  » 

Some  ol  iheii-  moral  teaching  (in  its  pure  original  sense),  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Buddha  is  ever  at  rc.st ;  no  rude  or  violent  passions  can  bo 
known  to  him.  Therefore,  his  worshippers  must  put  aside  all 
turbulence;  mu.st  cultivate  gentleness,  evenness  of  temper,  all  se- 
leno  and  peaceful  qnalitie.s,  together  with  reverence  and  tenderness 
to  all  living  creatures.  The  poorest  men,  of  the  vilest  caste  or  race, 
may  become  one  with  Buddha  ;  therefore  no  man  must  be  ill-treated 
or  despised. 

This  is  not  the  place  wherein  to  introduce  details  of  Buddhist 
theology,  or  of  their  remarkable  cosmogony,  which  is  but  a  part  of 
their  theology.  For  these  we  must  refer  to  the  workS'df  ^ajor  A. 
Cunningham,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  Hodgson,  Prinsep,  Turhotir,, 
and  the  other  waiters  who  of  late  years  have  bestowed  much  time, 
labour,  learning,  and  ingenuity  on  the  whole  subject.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  object  is  merely  to  draw  attention  to  that  subject,  to  show  the 
vast  range  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  which  seems  commonly  to  be  over¬ 
looked  or  forgotten,  and  to  establish  the  important  fact  that  India 
Proper  was,  in  reality,  the  birthi)lace  and  cradle  of  that  faith. 

Many  of  the  Buddhist  remains  found  in  Central  India  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Druidical  remains  which  yet  e.vistin  our  island, 
oil  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  India, 
tumuli  or  massive  mounds  are  surrounded  by  mysterious  circles  of 
stoue  pillars,  recalling  at  every  turn  ttie  figures  of  the  ancient 
barrows  and  the  Druidical  colonnades  of  our  own  island.  In  the 
horse-shoe  temples  of  Ajanta  and  Sanchi,  on  the  Ganges,  may  be 
recognised  the  form  of  the  inner  colonnade  at  Stonhenge,  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain.  There  are  Cromlechs  in  India  as  well  as  in  Britain.  In 
the  plates  to  his  valuable  work.  Major  Cunningham  gives  two  etch¬ 
ings  placed  side  by  side,  one  of  a  Buddhist  Cromlech  in  Malabar, 
the  other  of  that  well-known  remnant  of  the  Druidical  times,  Kit’s 
Cotty  House,  between  Pochester  and  Maidstone.  T’he  two  are 
ahnost  identical.  The  bas-reliefs  of  Sanchi  clearly  display  the 
worship  paid  by  the  early  Buddhists  to  trees— a  counterpart  of  the 
Di-uidical  and  adopted  English  reverence  for  Ihe  oak.  Philologists 
have  determined,  without  any  doubt,  that  the  Celtic  language  of 
our  ancestors  w'as  derived  from  the  Sansciit,  the  ancient  language  cf 
India.  They  have  also  conjectured  that  Buddha,  or  the  Supreme 
Being  worshipped  by  the  Buddhists,  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
the  great  god  Buddwas,  considered  by  the  Welsh  as  the  dispenser  of 
all  good.  These  coincidences  are  far  too  numerous,  direct,  and 
striking,  to  be  accidental.  The  Eastern  origin  of  our  Druids  was 
suspected  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  younger  Pliny  savs, 
“  Even  to  this  day  Brita’in  celebrates  the  magic'rites  with  so  many 
ennilar  ceremonies,  that  one  might  suppose  that  they  had  been  taken 
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i'rom  tlie  Persians.”  Persia  may  be  said,  in  a  Buddhist  sense,  to  be 
linked  with  India  by  a  long,  loose,  irregular  line  of  baiTows,  colon¬ 
nades,  and  cromlechs.  Starting  from  Central  India,  these  barrows 
or  topes  are  traced  here  and  there  to  the  Punjaub,  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  Indus,  all  through  Affghanistan  and  Khorassan,  onward 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  all  through  Pensia.  Nor  is  the  chain 
broken  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Shah’s  dominions  ;  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  across  Asia  Minor,  and  all  through  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Nor  do  the  topes  cease  on  the 
shores  of  the  straits  and  seas  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia. 
Beyond  the  Buxine,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  broad  Mediterranean,  they  reappear  in  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
Wallacbia,  Transylvania,  IThracc,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Thessaly,  Mace- 
.  donift,  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  Greece,  Albania,  and  Dalmatia  ; 
and  from  these  eastern  parts  of  Europe  the  chain  of  topes  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  long,  irregular,  and  often  broken  links,  to  most  of  the 
countries  to  the  west  and  north,  and  to  our  own  shores.  The 
tumuli  of  the  plains  of  Troy,  which  the  most  ancient  of  Greek 
]X)ets  appropriated  as  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  other  heroes,  arc 
found  repeated  in  innumerable  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
Eurojrean  Turkej'  they  abound.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  count 
how  many  of  them  exist  only  in  that  tract  of  country  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  Constantinople  and  Adrianople.  The  Turks  call 
them  tp.pes,  the  Affghans  topes,  whence  we  and  the  present  people  of 
India  have  derived  the  name.  But  Dr.  Rost,  and  other  leaiucd 
Grientalists,  are  convinced  that  the  word  tope  was  originally  derived 
from  the  ancient  Sanscrit  word  stupa,  which  signifies  a  harrow  or 
mound,  or  conical  elevation,  whether  of  simple  earth  or  built  up  in 
masonry.  Most  of  the  Indian  topes  appear  to  bo  at  least  cased  with 
stone.  Some  of  them  arc  solid  mas.ses  of  masonry  erected  on  some 
hillock  or  natural  elevation.  Others  are  hollow  within,  having  sm.all 
vaults  and  chambers.  As  busbes  and  even  trees  take  root  in  the 
interstices  of  the  stones  which  form  the  outward  casing,  these  topes 
are  frequently  found  crowned  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  and 
<,lieautiful  vegetation,  and  liax-e  thus  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  the 
eye.  After  long  toiling  through  the  jungle,  or  across  the  still  mor» 
monotonous  desert  of  .sand  which  flanks  the  Punjaub,  it  is  a  relief 
to  the  traveller  to  catch  sight  of  one  of  tliese  venerable  Buddhistic 
remains,  and  to  recal  the  memory  of  the  harrows  covered  with 
green  sward,  as  they  csist  in  his  native  land. 


B.— PAKSEES. 


e  an  endless,  and  not.  very  interesting  or  improving 
all  tlie  impure  religions  and  idolatries  which  encr 
111  of  India.  To  the  most  conspicuous  cf  them  we 
lent  allusion.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  subjoin  Hero 
Is  about  the  religion  of  the  Parsecs,  a  people  who  are 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  and  who  already  form  one  of 
isneotable  classes  of  the  Indian  community. 

_  r,r  ns  thpv  are  vnrinuBlv  called,  are 
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tian  era.  ITiey  derive  their  origin  directly  from  the  ancient  Persians, 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  to  whose  religions  tenets  and  moral  laws  they 
still  profess  .scrupnlously  to  adhere.  Although  now  nnich  corrupted 
among  the  illiterate,- this  religion  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  al 
one  time  emlwaced  a  very  large  portion  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  persecuted  Parsees  emigrated  to  the 
island  of  Ormnz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  thev  are  said  to  have 
remained  about  fifteen .  years.  Being  then  thr»itened  by  want 
on  one  side,  and  by  their  fanatical  enemies  on  the  other,  they 
embarked  in,  a  number  of  small  vessels  to  the  nearest  and  most 
promising  part  of  the  coast  of  India,  carrying  with  them  their  sacred 
fire,  which,  like  that  in  the  custody  of  the  Vestals  of  old  Home, 
was  never  to  he  extinguished.  After  a  tempestuous  voyage  they 
landed  .at  Diu,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  a  settlement  wiiich  long 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  Portuguese.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  this  place,  they  crossed  the  gulf,  and  settled  themselves  on 
the  coast,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Surat.  The  Hindu  rajah 
ruling  over  those  districts,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  or  tvnrlikc  to  expel  the  strangers  by^  force  of  arms, 
concluded  a  treaty,  granting  them  irermissiou  to  establish  themselves 
in  his  dominions,  and  to  build  a  temple  for  their  sacred  fire,  on  com¬ 
pliance  with  certain  conditions.  The  most  important  stipulation  rvas 
that  they  should  never  Icill  an  ox  or  a  cow  (anim.als  sacred  to  the 
Hindus),  nor  on  any  consideration  eat  or  taste  the  flesh  thereof,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  covenant  has  been  faithfully  Itept  to  this  day. 

As  they  increased  in  numbers,  some  of  the  Parsees  rlispei'sed 
and  settled  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Baroche,  and  other  towns  on  tlie 
North- Westem  coast  of  India,  Active,  intelligent,  and  indus¬ 
trious,  they  applied  themselves  to  home  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  owner.s  of  ships  at 
Bombay  and  Surat  were  and  are  Parsees  ;  others  engaged  largely 
in  the  varied  manufactures  of  the  loom  ;  even  now,  the  best  n.atire 
carpenters  and  shipuTights  in  India  are  said  to  be  of  this  race. 
Their  rnorcliauts  possess  many  of  the  largest  and  finest  ships  to  be 
found  in  those  seas,  and  m  them  they  liavc  of  late  years  cagei'ly 
adoiitcd  all  our  European  improvements.  Tr.ade  has  carried  them 
to  other  pait-s  of  India,  and  wherever  there  is  an  important  maj't.cn 
the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  or  in  the  Bay  of 
Ben.gal,  thrivin.'j  Parsecs  are  to  be  foimd.  We  li.avo  no  .accurate 
notion  as  to  their  total  number,  hint  more  than  imli'  a  century  ago 
they  counted  20,000  in  Bomliay  alone.  T'hey  are  said  to  thrive 
where  other  ixioplc  cannot  glean  oven  a  scanty  mainteuance.  In 
Surat  thev  .arc  the  proprietors  of  h.alf  the  houses.  They  are  indi.s- 
putably  ail  industrious  and  iiicrensiug  j)eo|ile,  and  a  valuable  class 
of  the  Companv’.s  sul'locts.  Goncrnllv  tlioy  .are  a  tall  comely  race, 
athletic  anil  well-formea,  and  much  fairer  than  most  of  the  natives 
of  liinduslan.  Their  women  arc  colcbralcd  for  their  domestic 
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virtues  ;  tlie  "iris  are  delicate  and  pleasing,  but  the  bloom  of  youth 
soon  decays;  before  the  age  of  twenty  they  grow  coarse  and  mascu¬ 
line,  ill  a  far  greater  degree  (it  is  said)  than  either  the  Hindus  or 
Mol’iammedaus  living  in  their  neighbourhood.  “Certes,”  says  an 
old  traveller,  “of  their  young  women,  some  have  lovely  coun¬ 
tenances  ;  they  wear  loni  hair  and  vet  covered  with  a  fine  thin  veil 
of  calico,  right  pleasant  to  behold.”  *  The  Parsees  are  all  worship¬ 
pers  of  tire ;  scarcely  a  conversion  has  been  made  among  them, 
either  by  Hindus  or  Jlussulmans,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Christian 
missionaries  have  met  with  more  success.  Iii  every  temple  is  a 
sacred  flame,  kindled  at  first  from  the  fire  originall}'  brought  from 
Per.sia,  which  is  still  preserved  with  reverence  ,and  awe  at  Oudwara, 
near  Mursarree.  These  fires  are  attended  day  and  night  by  tlie 
priests.  They  are  preserved  in  large  bright  chafing-dishes,  carefully 
supplied  with  fuel,  perfumed  by  sandal  wood  or  other  aromatics. 
When  Darius  marched  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  the  “  eterna' 
fire”  was  carried  before  him  on  silver  altars,  followed  by  the  Magi 
singing  hymns,  and  by  three  hundred  and  sixty'-five  youths  clad  in 
scarlet  robes,  to  represent  the  number  of  days  in  the  year.  The 
vulgar  and  uneducated  now  worship  tlie  sacred  flame,  as  also  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  without  regard  to  the  invisible  sole  Creator ; 
but  the  learned  and  refined  ]>retend  to  adore  only  the  Almighty 
Fountain  of  Light,  the  Author  and  Disposer  of  all  things,  consider¬ 
ing  fire  morelyf  as  tlie  .symbol  of  Him.  If  they  have  been  correctly 
interpreted,  Zoroaster  and  the  ancient  Magi,  whose  memoi'ies  the 
Parsees  revere  and  who.se  works  they  arc  said  to  preserve,  never 
taught  their  disciples  to  consider  the  glorious  sun  itself  as  anything 
more  than  a  creature  of  the  Great  Creator.  They  were  to  revere  it 
as  his  best  and  luircst  image,  and  for  the  numlierless  blessings 
it  diffnsc.s  on  tlie  e<arth  ;  the  .sacred  flame  was  intended  only  as  a 
irerpetual  monitor  to  preserve  tlieir  purity;  of  wliich  this  element, 
is  so  c-xpressi  ve  a  symbol.  In  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  “The 
Parsees  are' so  far  from  coiifoniiding  tlie  sutordination  of  the  servant 
witli  the  majesty  of  its  Creator,  that  they  not  only  attribute  no  sort 
of  sense  or  reasoning  to  the  sun  or  lire  in  any  of  its  operations,  but 
consider  it  as  a  purely  passirc,  blind  instrument,  directed  and 
governed  by  the  immediate  impression  on  it  of  the  will  of  God ;  hut 
tliey  do  not  even  give  that  Inmiiiary,  all-glorions  as  it  is,  more  than 
the  second  rank  amongst  His  works,  reserving  tjie  first  for  tliat 
stupendous  iiroduotion,  the  mind  of  man.” -f  But  superstition  and 
fable  have,  through  the  lajrse  of  ages,  corrupted  tlie  stream  of  this 
Theisticfd  system.  Indisputably,  the  common  run  of  Parsees  have 
taken  the  symbols  for  the  reality,  and  now  worship  both  sun  and  fire. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Persians  venerated  fire  as  a 
divinity  ;  and  that  the  Magi,  detesting  the  adoration  of  images, 
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worshiped  the  Almighty  as  exhibited  in  this  element.  Atlhesame 
time  tliey  admitted  two  principles,  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  the 
other  the  cause  of  all  evil;  the  first  was  called  Orasmadcs,  the 
second,  Ahriman  —  the  one  represented  hy  light,  the  other  by 
darkness.  The  morality  of  Zoroaster  inculcates  purity  of  word, 
actioiT,  and  thought.  To  increase  and  multiply  the  human 
species,  to  add  to  its  happiness,  and  provide  it  abundantly  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  are  the  general  duties  inculcated  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  “  He,”  says  Zoroaster,  “  who  sows  the 
ground  with  diligence,  acquires  a  greater  stock  of  religious  merit 
than  he  could  gain  by  10,000  prayers.”  He  particularly  enforces 
an  attention  to  veracity,  a  quality  or  virtue  scarcely  known  to  any 
of  the  Ea.stern  nations.  He  enjoins  his  disciples  to  pardon  injuries, 
to  honour  their  parents  and  rulers,  to  respect  old  age,  to  observe 
general  gentleness  of  manners,  and  to  practise  universal  benevolence. 
Fasting  and  celibacy  are  forbidden.  Polygamy  (as  we  might  have 
judged  from  the  virtue  of  the  Parsee  women)  is  reprobated.  Mar¬ 
riage  between  first  cousins  is  recommended  as  pjarticularly  pleasing 
to  Heaven. 

In  the  part  of  her  journal  relating  to  Bombay,  Mrs.  Heher  says  : 
“  In  our  early  and  late  rides  I  have  been  interested  in  observing 
these  men  on  the  sea-shore,  with  their  faces  turned  tow'ards  the 
East  or  West,  worshiping  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  frequently 
standing  within  the  surge,  their  hands  joined,  and  praying  aloud 
with  milch  apparent  devotion,  though,  to  my  astonishment,  I  was 
assured,  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  themselves.  Others  are  to 
he  seen  prostrate  on  the  ground,  devoutly  rubbing  their  foreheads  in 

the  sand . Their  principal  temple  is  in  the  centre  of  the  black 

town,  where  the  everlasting  fire  is  preserved  by  the  priests.  I  never 
observed  their  women  at  prayer,  but  they  are  hourly  to  he  seen 
mixed  with  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  in  crowds  surrounding  the 
wells  on  the  esplanade,  (which  Mr.  Elphinston  had  sunk  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  drought,  but  which  in  this  severe  scarcity  hardly 
supplied  the  population  with  water,)  and  scrambling  for  their  turn  to 
fill  the  pitcher  and  the  skin.” 

In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Parsees  round  their  sacred  fire,  the  jiriest, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  “  giveth  them  water  to  drink  and  a 
pomegranate  leaf  to  chew  in  the  mouth,  to  cleanse  them  from  inward 
uncleanliness.” 

In  their  nuptial  ceremonies,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the 
modem  Parsees  have  adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindus ; 
but  their  moue  of  treating  the  dead  seems  to  be  pcoiliar  to  tlicm- 
Bolves.  The  body  is  conveyed  away  almost  as  soon  as  the  breath 
of  life  has  departed.  The  duty  of  carrying  the  corpse  liclongs 
to  a  particular  set  of  people,  who  during  the  performance  mu.st 
neither  speak  nor  touch  wood ;  for  which  reason  the  body  is  lai  1 
upon  an  iron  bier,  and  the  drawbridges  at  the  town  gates,  while  thca 
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arc  1  'ussiii'^  over  tlicra,  are  covereil  either  with  sheets  of  copper  or  with 
fresh  earth.  Tire  fjody  is  laid  on  a  bier,  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
anil  carried  by  six  men  clothed  in  lon;i:  white  garments,  and  closely 
veiled ;  it  is  jireceded  and  followed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  same 
costume,  walking  two  and  two,  eacii  pair  linked  together  with  a  white 
liandlierchief.  According  to  Forbes,  there  are  two  cemeteries"'  each 
being  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  fifty  or  si.xty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  twenty  feet  higb.  AVithiTi  the  enclosure  is  a  smooth 
iravonient,  sloping  gradually  from  the  in.sideof  the  wall  to  the  centre, 
where  it  terminates  at  the  brink  of  a  deeji  well  or  pit.  tlje  bodies 
of  the  dead  ai  e  laid  on  this  .stone  pavement,  which  is  di  videij  into  three 
distinct  parts — for  men,  women,  and  children— who  are  all  exposed 
stark  naked  to  be  devoured  by  vultures  and  birds  of  prey,  which  are 
generally  seen  over  the  mournful  spot.  Some  relative,  or  friend, 
anxiously  watches  at  a  short  Jislance  to  ascertain  which  eye  is  first 
torn  out,  inferring  from  thence  whctlmr  tlie  soul  of  the  departed  be 
happy  or  miserable.  When  the  flesh  is  consumed  hy  the  birds  of  prey, 
the  picked  bones  are  thrown  or  swept  down  the  w'eli  or  pit,  into  which 
subterranean  jiassages  lead  for  Ihe  juirpose  of  removing  them  when  the 
pit  becomes  too  full.  “  These  unclean  places,”  says  old  Thomas  Her- 
1  ert,  “  are  better  to  be  spoken  of  than  seen  !  And  note,  that  after 
Ihe  corpses  are  laid  there  the  Parsecs  will  never  approacli  the  spot ; 
nor  do  they  inquire  after  the  bodies,  but  grieve  exceedingly  that  a 
Christian  should  go  thither  to  view  them,  or  tell  them  of  it.  All 
are  carried  on  iron  coffins,  because  wood  is  sacred  to  fire,  which  they 
adore.”  Their  objection  to  the  approach  of  any  European  to  these 
frightful  Golgothas  is  very  strong.  Mr.  Kl|ihinstone  says  that  any 
person,  not  of  their  own  faith,  found  within  the  precincts,  was  likely 
to  meet  xvith  very  rough  treatment.  The  Parsees  regard  with 
horror  the  Hindu  practice  of  dispo.sing  of  the  dead  by  throwing  them 
into  rivers ;  yet  their  own  custom  can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  less 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  civilised  nations.  But  this  interment 
of  the  flesh  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  of  prey  has  been  reputed  an. 
honourable  and  enviable  distinction.  For  a  long  time,  the  ancient 
Magi  retained  this  exclusive  privilege  ;  afterwards  the  Persians 
exposed  all  the  di'ad  bodies  of  their  friends,  indiscriminately.  The 
Parsees  lirought  the  custom  with  them  into  India,  together  with 
their  sacred  fire,  and  many  other  rites. 

On  a  hill  in  the  island  of  Bombay  (it  is  called  by  Europeans 
Malabar  Hill),  are  situated,  all  vidtliin  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  the  Christian  churchyard,  the  Mussulman  cemetery,  tl  e  place 
where  the  better  sor.t  of  Hindus  burn  their  deml,  and  the  Barsee 
■vault. 
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\bboo,  a  mountain  district  be¬ 
tween  Guzerat  and  Marwar, 
189 — its  fertility,  190 — ravaged 
by  the  Mohammedans,  I'iid. 

Abdoolnubbee,  a  prince  of  Scinde, 
299. 

Abercrombie,  General,  his  services 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  269. 

Abdallah  Khan,  the  vizier  of  Pa- 
rokhsir,  19S — conspires  against 
Mohammed  Shah,  is  defeated 
and  killed,  201, 

Abdullah  Shah,  King  of  Golconda, 
162 — attacked  in  Hyderabad  by 
Aurengzebe,  163. 

Aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  6,  27, 
330 — probably  of  Tartar  origin, 

335 —  their  slow  and  incomplete 
subjugation  by  the  fiiudus, 
338— manners  and  customs,  333 
— their  general  honesty  and 
regard  for  truth,  334 — success 
of  attempts  to  improve  their 
condition,  335— their  bravery, 

336—  hopes  entertained  of  their 

Afghan  or  Patan  kings,  reign  of 
the,  65. 

Afghans,  their  character  and  su¬ 
perstitions,  29.5,  303 — supposed 
Jewish  origin,  302 — their  inva¬ 
sions  of  India,  50 — their  rule 
there,  65 — expelled  by  Akber, 
131,  137 — fresh  Invasions  of 
India,  204,  223,  227— instability 
of  their  rule,  229 — war  wit  h  the 
British,  365. 

Afzal  K^o,  a  Mussulman  ge¬ 
neral,  sent  against  Sevajee,  166 
— assassinated  by  him,  167. 

Agnew,  Mr.,  sent  to  Moultan, 


with  Sirdar  Khan  Singh,  438— 
assassinated,  439. 

Agra,  walls  and  citadel  built  at, 
by  Akber,  140 — chief  seat  of  his 
government,  liid. — tomb  of  the 
Sultana  of  Shah  Jehan  at,  161 
— conquered  by  the  English, 
283. 

Ahmed  Shah,  reign  of,  211— 
quarrels  with  his  viziers,  217 — 
is  blinded  and  deposed  by  Gha- 
zee-ud-din,  217 — returns  to.  hi.s 
kingdom  of  Cabul,  295 — his 
character,  iiid. — his  death,  296. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdalla  invades  In¬ 
dia,  211— is  defeated,  and  re¬ 
treats  to  Cabul  ibid. —  again 
invades  India,  223— establishes 
his  supremacy  there,  ibid. — de¬ 
feats  the  Mahrattas  at  Panni- 
put,  227. 

Ajmir,  the  country  of  the  Kajputs, 
devastated  by  Aurengzebe,  182. 

Akber,  the  Sultan,  birth  of,  108, 
1.30— makes  a  law  to  prevent  the 
burning  of  widows,  125 — his 
magnanimity,  133,  138— subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  Rajputs  by,  134 — 
annexes  Guzerat  to  his  domi¬ 
nions,  135 — removes  taxes,  135 
— defeats  the  Afghans,  137 — 
sends  an  array  to  the  Deckan, 
138 — his  court,  139 — his  death, 
142— his  character,  132,14.3. 

Akber,  son  of  Aurengzebe,  joins 
an  insurrection  against  his  fa¬ 
ther,  184 — deserted  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  ibid. — flees  to  Sambajee, 
184  —  refuses  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Raja  Ram,  tbid. 

Akber  Khan,  a  leader  of  the  in- 
2  1 
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<;nrrcction  at  Cabul,  369  meets 

■  Sir  William  .a^ 

makes  a  treaty  .P^“’  f 

soners  to  Tartayy,  *«?. 
^'oXato^St^Almredof 
Durtni,  223— is  assassinated, 

AWdin,  governor  of 

vades  the  Deckan,  70— muiaers 
his  uncle  Jelal,  and  becomes 
supreme,  71— reconquers  (jiize- 
rat,  t6id.— his  violent  govern- 
ment  and  death,  73. 

^'JrerTcochin”anrreplacrs 

Triumpara  on  his  throne,  85— 

his  prudent  government,  8b— 

takes  Goa  and  Ormus,  8S— his 
death,  ibid.  ,  . 

Alexander  the  Great,  invasion  ol 
India  by,  40. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  soubahdar  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  favours  the  English,  233, 
Aliwal,  battle  of,  407. 

Allahabad,  walls  and  citadel  of, 
erected  by  Akber,  ItO- 
important  British  staty 
Altamsh,  King  of  Delhi 
Kuttnh  Minar  finisht 
,  68. 


Altunia,  a  noble,  conspires  against 
Eczia,  69— marries  her,  tbul.— 
dies  ill  her  cause,  ibid. 

Amajee  Putto,  a  Braniin,  put  to 
death  by  Sambajee,  184. 

Ameers.  Sinde.  ^ 

Amherst,  Lord,  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  general  of  India,  337 
makes  war  on  the  Burmese,  338 
— capture  of  Bhurtpoor,  341. 

Anderson,  Lieut.,  sdnt  to  Moultan 
■with  Sirdar  Khan  Singh,  438— 
assassinated,  439. 

Angria,  Conajee,  a  pirate  chiet, 
224. 


Aunius  Plocamus,  a  freedman  of, 
discovers  Ceylo^  47. 

Arab  invasion  of  Into,  50. 

Arms,  Indian,  great  beauty  of,  101 . 

Arracan,  a  Burmese  provmcie,  337 
—annexed  to  British  India,  339 
—subsequent  improvement,  i6id. 

Assam,  the  forests  of,  339— people 

Astaye Sindia  defeated  at,  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  283.  • 

Auckland,  Lord,  appointed  go- 
vernor-general  of  India,  360— 

i  affairs  of  Oude,  361— the  Af- 

1  ghaii  war,  366-is  recall^,  379. 

!  Aiirengzebe,  Prince,  son  of  Shah 

i  Jehan,  162  —  interests  himself 
for  Mir  Jumla,  ibid. —  attacks 
Hyderabad,  .hid.— plunders  it 
and  sets  it  on  fire,  163-impri- 
sons  his  brother  Morad,  — 
compels  his  father  Shah  Jehan 
to  abdicate,  1 64— his  reign,  170 
—his  brother  Dara  rebels 
against  him,  170— is  defeated, 
J71 — gives  ordeix  for  his  exe¬ 
cution,  173 — feigned  sorrow  for 
his  brother’s  death,  i6id.— cha¬ 
racter,  Aid.— sends  Shaista  Khan 

against  Sevajec,  174— imprisons 
Sevajee,  176  —  makes  peace 
with  him,  ibid.-  liarsh  conduct 
towards  the  Hindus,  181,  182— 
devastates  the  country  of  the 
liajputs,  182— his  great  wealth, 
185 — magnificence  of  his  court, 
]g(; — his  strict  discipline,  187 — 
puts  Sambajee  to  death,  ibid— 
remorse,  191  —  his  death,  and 
character,  192. 

Azim.sonof  Aurengzehe,  releases 
Saho,  a  Mahratta  prince,  193— 
meets  his  brother  Bahadur 
near  Agin,  ibid.— is  killed,  ibid. 


Baber,  Sultan,  a  Mogul,  79,  be¬ 
comes  Emperor  of  India.  104— 
his  character,  ibid — his  death  at 
Agra,  and  burial  at  Cabul,  105. 
i  Baetria,  Ore®k  kingdom  of,  44  - 
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desiractioii  of,  by  the  Tartars, 
45— its  coins,  46. 

fchsdur  Shah,  son  of  Aurengaebe, 
proclaimed  emperor,  )  9.? — de- 
feata,and  kills  his  brother  Azim, 
193— rise  of  the  Siks,  195^ — 
his  death,  197. 

Baird,  General,  conducts  the  as¬ 
sault  of  Seringapatam,  276. 

Bajee  Eao,  the  Peishwa,  designs 
of,  209 — threatens  Dellii,  204 — 
his  death,  206 — imprisonment 
of,  273 — becomes  Peishwa,  274 
— his  temporising  policy,  276 — 
is  defeated  by  Holkar,  282 — be¬ 
comes  a  dependant  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  «(<«1 — plots  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  327— is  defeated  by  them, 
ibkl. — increases  t  he  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  206 — induces  Raja 
Ram  to  resign  the  throne  and 
retire  to  Sattara,  219 — occupies 
Lahore  and  Monltan,  226 — his 
army  defeated  hy  the  Afghans, 
227 — his  death,  228. 

Balajee  Wiswanat,  a  Bramin, 
prime-minister  and  chief  sup¬ 
porter  of  Saho,  1 94 — his  death, 
202. 

Balin  succeeds  ■Nazir-n-din  Mah¬ 
mud,  70 — succeeded  hy  his 
grandson,  who  was  assassinated, 
ibid. 

Bandu,  a  leader  of  the  Siks,  196. 

Bangalore,  foundation  of,  hy 
Hyder  .\li,  2.69 — captured  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  268. 

Banian  tree,  described,  93 — reve¬ 
rence  of  the  Hindus  for  the, 
94. 

Bassein,  treaty  of,  its  purport, 
282. 

Behram  Khan,  a  Turkoman,  130 
— governs  duriogathe  minority 
of  Akber,  ibid. — kills  Hemu,'an 
Afghan,  131 — thinks  his  life  in 
danger,  ibid. — is  deprived  of  the 
office  of  regent  by  Akber,  132 — 
rebels  ^inst  him,  and  is  de¬ 
feated.  ibid.-  -sets  out  on  a  pil¬ 


grimage  to  Mecca,  and  is 
murdered  by  an  Afghan,  ibid. 

Belochees,  original  country  of  the, 
298. 

Benares,  description  of,  385  — 
tumult  at,  4.57. 

Bengal,  insurrection  in,  against  the 
Patan  kings,  76 — contest  forthe 
possession  of.  111  —  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  English,  117. 

Bcntinck,  Lord  William,  succeeds 
to  the  government  of  India,  343 
— suppression  of  the  Thligs 
ibid. — establishment  of  schools. 
3.58.  ■ 

Bernier,  his  account  of  the  battle 
between  Aurengzebe  and  Dara, 
170 — of  the  marches  and  camps 
of  Aurengzebe,  185. 

Bhao,  cousin  of  Balajee  Rao, 
plunders  Delhi,  227 — defeat  and 
death  of,  228. 

Bharata,  an  early  name  of  India,  7. 

Eheels,  the,  an  aboriginal  race  in 
India,  430 — their  tmman  sacri¬ 
fices,  334 — reformation  effected 
among  them,  4-30. 

Bhowanee,  a  famous  sword  pre¬ 
sented  by  Aurengzebe  to  the 
son  of  Sambajee,  188. 

Bhurtpoor,  besieged  by  Gen.  Lord 
Combermere,  340 — defended  by 
the  Jauts,  340 — taken  by  the 
English,  342. 

Bijayanagur,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Carnatic,  described,  77. 

Black-hole  at  Calcutta,  sutlerings 
of  the  English  in  the,  234. 

Bombay, Portuguese  establishment 
at,  86 — its  convenient  harbour, 
89 — ceded  to  England,  175— 
Buddhist  temples  near,  34-^tbe 
Parsees,  71,  474.  • 

Boora  Pennu,  the  creative  power 
among  the  Khonds,  418 — wor 

Brama,  the  supreme  deity,  16— 
worshipped  as  the  creator  of  al) 
things,  17. 

Bramins,  the  first  caste  among  tbs 
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Hiodus,  9— their  influence,  15 
—their  dress,  119— austerities, 
ihid, — food,  161(1.— character,  ibid. 

■ — religious  ceremonies,  125  — 
insurrection  of  the  Bramins 
against  the  Mahrattas,  328. 

Briggs,  General,  on  the  hili-tribes 
of  India,  3.30. 

British  Empire  in  India,  establish¬ 
ment  of  the,  230— its  authority 
extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  India,  284— improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people,  ibid. 

British  India,  extent  of,  .5— presi¬ 
dencies,  300  — military  force, 
ibid. 

Buddha,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  407. 

Buddhism,  history  of,  465 — doc¬ 
trines  of,  .32,  471. 

Buddhist  priests  and  temples,  32. 

Buddhist  and  Druidical  remains, 
resemblance  of,  472. 

Bulwant  Sing,  rajah  of  Bhurtpoor, 
made  prisoner  by  Doorjun  Sal, 
340 — ^restored  to  the.  throne  by 
the  English,  342. 

Burial,  See  Dead. 

Burmese  war,  its  origin,  337 — the 
second,  447, 

Burues,  Sir  Alexander,  death  of 
in  the  insurrection  atCabiil,  369 
— his  opinion  of  the  Afghans, 

Burning  of  the  dead  among  the 
Hindus,  120  —  of  widows,  or 
suttee,  30,  125,  358. 

Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
visits  India,  82 — is  well  received 
and  builds  a  factory  at  Calicut, 
ibid.^h  attacked  by  the  natives, 
and  sails  to  Cochin,  83. 

Cabul,  city  of,  described,  .369 — 
capture  of  by  the  British,  366 — 
insurrection  in,  369 — disastrous 
retreat  from,  371,  377 — again 
captured,  378 — ^^blic  buildings 
destroyed,  3  7  9— the  British  army 
withdrawn,  ibid. 

C»bu-  .9fj  it?  flpurisbing 


state  under  Ahmed  Shah,  296 — 
population,  297  —  government, 
i6i(/.— Mr.Elphinstone’s  embassy 
to,  303. 

Calcutta,  grant  of,  to  the  BUtglish, 
175— Fort  William  built,  190 — 
taken  by  Suraja  Dowlab,  283 — 
retaken,  235— becomes  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  British  India,  305 — its 
climate,  306. 

Calicut,  establishment  of  a  fectory 
at  hy  Cabral,  82—  ceded  to  the 
English,  271. 

Candahar,  given  up  to  Shah  Jehan 
by  hfePdan  Khan,  162 — taken 
by  the  Persians,  i6fd.— the  pre¬ 
sent  city  built  by  Ahmed  Shah, 

Cannibals,  race  of,  in  India,  437 — 
their  personal  appearance,  ibid. 

Caravanseraisin  India,  theirformer 
magnificence,  293. 

Cashmere  described,  136,449— its 
manufactni-es,  453 — 18  acquired 
by  the  British,  449. 

Casim  Mohammed,  reduction  of 
Kaja  Dahir  s  dominions  by,  52. 

Caste  among  the  Hindus,  9— un¬ 
known  to  the  aborigines,  333. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  in  India, 

Chamars,  a  class  of  Pariahs,  293. 

Chand  Sultana,  an  Indian  princess, 
defends  the  Deckan,  139. 

Chandalahs,  or  Pariahs,  the  lowest 
caste  among  the  Hindus,  117. 

Chanda  Sahib,  treachery  of,  209 
— taken  prisoner  by  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  210— keeps  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  French,  ibid. 
— released,  ibid. — obtains  posses¬ 
sion  of  Arcot,  212  —  invades 
Tanjore,  213 — besieges  Trichi- 
nopoly,  215 — his  own  capital 
taken  by  Clive,  ibid. — is  deserted 
by  his  adherents,  ibid. — put  to 
death,  ibid. 

Cheetoo,  a  Pindarrie  chief,  319— 
defeated  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
321 — unites  with  the  Arabs  and 
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M  'ihrattas,  ibid. — again  defeated, 
itid. — his  death,  322. 

Chillianwallah,  the  Siks  defeated 
at,  441. 

Chout,  or  tribute  of  the  Mogul 
fempire,  its  collection  entrusted 
to  the  Mahiattas,  199  —  their 
tavages  in  consequence,  ibid. 

Christian  missions,  the  earliest,  49 
—  the  Portuguese,  141  —  Pro¬ 
testant,  4«0. 

Christianity,  its  slow  diffusion  in 
India,  382— English  bishops  and 
tilergy,  459. 

Chnrruok  Poojah,  torture  of  the, 
312. 

Civilisation,  Hindu,  advanced  state 
of,  43. 

Cleveland,  Mr.,  his  successful 
efforts  to  civilize  the  Puharrees, 
434. 

Clive,  Kobert,  a  civilian,  462 — 
joins  the  army,  215— captures 
Arcot,  ibid.  —  takes  Gheriah, 
224 — recaptures  Calcutta,  234 
— gains  the  battle  of  1  Massey, 
235 — his  visit  to  Allahabad,  237 
— his  opinion  of  the  Indians,  247. 

Cochin  descrilted.  83 — Triiimpara, 
king  of,  offers  assistance  to  the 
Portuguese,  ibid. — a  factory  built 
at,  by  Dc  Gama,  84 — Triumpara 
resigns  the  throne  and  becomes 

Cocoa-nut  tree  described,  91. 

Commerce,  its  early  development 
in  India,  31— seaports  and  trade, 
128— rivers  and  roads,  291. 

Conquest,  Mussulman,  of  India,  54 
—effects  of,  74. 

Coolies  or  porters,  origin  of  the 
name,  .335. 

Conrg,  capture  of,  hyJTipiw  Saib, 
270— ceded  to  the  English,  271. 

Coole,  Colonel,  first  a  civil  servant 
of  the  India  0.»mpauy,  462 — cap¬ 
tures  Pondicherry,  230— defeats 
Ilyder  Ali  at  Cuddalorc,  259. 

Cornwallis.  Eoid,  his  successes 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  266,  271. 


Costume,  early,  in  India,  30 — 
chiefly  retained  by  the  Bramins, 
30,  74. 

Crishna,  the  first  king  of  Majadha, 
17— deified,  ibid. 

Cuddalore,  Hyder  Ali  defeated  at, 
269. 

Curumbas,  an  aboriginal  race  of 
India  reduced  to  serfdom,  331. 

Dalbousic,  Marquis  of,  governor- 
general  of  India,  411 — renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Siks,  438 — 
annexation  of  the  Punjab,  446 — 
Burmese  war,  447 — annexation 
of  Pegu,  448. 

Dancing  women  of  India,  237- 
daticing  snakes,  244. 

Danish  settlements  in  India,  17.5. 

Dara,  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  defeated 
by  his  brothers  Aurengzebe  and 
Morad,  163 — opposes  Aureng¬ 
zebe,  170— defeated,  171 — forced 
to  flee,  ibid — captured,  172 — 
put  to  death,  173. 

Dead,  burning  of  the,  among  the 
Hindus,  126 — disposal  of,  by  the 
Parsees,  478. . 

Deckan,  invasion  of  the,  by  Ala-n- 
din,  70,  72— by  Akber,  138— 
defended  by  Chand  Sultana,  an 
Indian  princess,  139— insurrec¬ 
tion  in  the,  against  Jehanghir. 
1 54— Ameugzehe  governor  of 
162. 

Delhi,  the  old  and  new  city  of, 
.384— capture  of,  by  I'amerlane, 
78— mausoleum  erected,  at  by 
Akber,  140-new  city  of,  built 
by  Shah  .Tehan,  1 60 — taken  and 
plundered  by  Nadir  Shah,  2114 
— again  caplitrcd  by  Ahmed  of 
Diirani,  223— taken  and  pliiii- 
dcred  hv  the  Malnatias,  227— 
the  Mafiraltas  expelled  hy  the 
English.  283. 

Devotees,  Indian, volnntarv  iienaii- 
ees  of,  118  — alxmiiimtsle  eha- 
raeter  of  many,  4.'tn. 

Dhian  .Singh,  hue  prime  minister 
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of  Unnject  Singh,  p:niends  for 
the  throne,  307. 

Uinga  Penini,  the  god  of  the  dead 
of  the  KhonUs,  416. 

Diu,  siege  of,  107. 

Domestic  arts  of  the  Hindus,  383. 

Doorjuii  Sal,  imprisons  Bulwant 
Sing,  and  seises  the  throne  of 
Bhurtpoor,  340 — defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
342. 

Dost  Mohammed,  ruler  of  Cahul, 
war  declared  against  by  the 
English,  366— deposed,  ihid. — 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  king 
of  Bokhara,  but  oscajws.  367 — 
gives  himself  up  to  the  English, 
368 — resumes  the  government 
of  Afghanistan,  379. 

Dress  of  the  Hindus,  30  — the 
ancient  dress  only  retained  by 
the  Bramins,  74. 

Druidical  remains,  resemblance  of, 
to  the  Buddhist  temples,  472. 

Dutch  settlements  in  India,  175, 
208,  259. 

East  India  Company,  their  em¬ 
bassy  to  Jehanghir,  146 — their 
first  territorial  possessions,  175 
— their  hostilities  with  Aureng- 
zebe,  190— further  acquisitions, 
1 90, 200, 235 — governor-general 
appointed  by  the  crown,  2.50  — 
modifications  of  their  charter, 
359  —  difference  between  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Home  Government,  401 — gene¬ 
ral  good  rule  of  its  servants, 
462 — doubtful  benefit  of  recent 
changes,  462,  463. 

Education,  attempts  to  extend  its 
benefits  in  India,  ,358,  460. 

Edwardes,  Lieutenant  Herbert,  his 
hvilllant  services  against  Mool- 
raj,  439.  ‘ 

II  1  a  t  B  iddhist  temples  and 

Elephants,  mode  of  catching  and 
taming,  387. 


Ellenborongh,  Lord,  etfceesds  to 
the  government  of  India,  379^ 
redeems  the  credit  of  the  British 
arras,  382 — conquest  of  Scinde, 
307 — capture  of  Gwalior,  400-^ 
is  recalled,  401, 

Ellora,  cave  temples  of,  33. 

Elphinstone,  General,  assumes  the 
command  at  Cahul,  369 — taken 
prisoner  by  Akber  Khan,  37-3 — 
his  death,  374  —  his  character, 
375. 

Elphinsv>ne,  Mr.,  bis  embassy  to 
Cahul,  303. 

English  language,  cultivation  of, 
in  India,  359. 

English  settlements  in  India,  175, 
190,  200,  23.5.  See  East  India 
Company. 

English  voyages  to  India,  ear.y,  , 

European  settlements  in  India 
Danish,  175  — Dutch,  175,  208, 
259  — English,  175,  190,  200, 
235— French,  175,  206  — Por¬ 
tuguese,  80,  90,  175. 


FaquirSjWandering,  their  influence, 
73  —  their  personal  appearance, 
116 — ceremonies,  117  —  penan¬ 
ces,  ibid. — abominable  character 
of  many,  430. 

Farokhsir,  his  brief  reign  and 
death,  199 — his  grant  of  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  English,  200. 

Female  society  in  early  times 
among  the  Hindus,  30 — its  pre¬ 
sent  state,  126. 

Ferozepore,  past  and  present  state 
of,  381. 

Ferozeshah,  battle  of,  404. 

Fire-worshippers.  See  Parsees. 

Food,  in  India,  principally  vege¬ 
table,  44,  97. 

Forbes,  Mr.,  account  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  by,  92. 

Forests  of  Assam,  trees  of,  339 — 
of  India,  91. 

Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  erected 
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by  the  English,  190— its  capture, 
233 — re-captured,  235. 

Fortune,  Mr.,  brings  the  tea-plant 
from  China  to  India,  289. 

Pten^,  settlements  of  the,  in  In¬ 
dia,  17.5,  206 — rivalp'  with  the 
English,  209  —  their  excesses 
disgust  the  natives,  219  —  de¬ 
struction  of  their  influence,  230. 

Fruits,  their  great  abundance  in 
India,  98 — the  mango  the  most 
valuable,  ihid. 

Funeral  procession,  a  Farsee,  478. 

Futteh  Ali,  Shah  of  Persia,  em¬ 
bassy  sent  to,  by  Bonaparte, 
294. 

Futteh  Jung,  son  of  Shah  Shuja, 
obtains  power  on  the  retreat  of 
the  British  from  Cabul,  377 — ■ 
makes  terms  with  Akber  Khan, 
ibid.  —  is  imprisoned  by  him, 
ihid.  ■ —  escapes  to  the  British 
camp,  ihid. 

Futteh  Khan,  an  Afghan,  brother 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  heads  a  re¬ 
bellion  against  Shah  Zeman, 
300 — restores  Mahmud  to  the 
throne,  301  —  becomes  prime 
minister,  304 — defeats  the  Per¬ 
sians,  ibid. — his  rapacity,  ibid. — 
is  blinded  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  leader  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  expedition  to  India, 
his  reception  by  the  Zamorin, 
81,  his  barbarity,  84 — builds  a 
factory  at  Cochin,  ibid. — returns 
to  Europe,  85. 

Gardens  and  gardeners  in  India, 
392. 

Ghatgay,  a  Mahratta  chief,  his 
cruelties  at  Poona,  275. 

Ghazee-ud-din  deposes  and  blinds 
his  master  Ahihed  Shah,  217 — 
seizes  on  Lahore  and  Moultan, 
222 — assassinates  Alamgir  II., 
225  —  places  the  grandson  of 
Aurengzebe  on  the  throne,  ibid. 
v-driven  from  Delhi  by  the 
Afghans,  227. 
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Ghazni,  its  splendour  under  Mah¬ 
mud,  57-  foundation  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  at,  by  Mahmud,  61 — 
its  destruction  by  the  .Afghans, 
62— taken  by  the  British,  362 
— again  taken  and  ruined,  378. 

Gheias  Toglilak,  reduction  of  Ben 
gal  by,  75  -  lii.s  death,  ibid. 

Gheriah,  a  piratical  stronghold, 
capture  of,  by  Lord  Clive,  224. 

Gholam  Kawdir,  a  Rohilla  chief, 
his  barbarity  to  Shah  .Alum,  265 
— is  himself  put  to  death,  266. 

Ghoorkas,  a  predatory  horde,  in¬ 
habit  Nepaul,  323  —  contests 
with  the  Bi-itish,  ibid. 

Ghuzni,  See  Ghazni. 

Goa,  taken  possession  of,  by  the 
Portuguese,  85,  88 — capital  of 
their  posesssious  at  the  present 
day,  85 — death  of  Albuquerque 
at,  88 — date  of  its  foundation. 
ibid. 

Golconda,  conquest  of,  by  Au¬ 
rengzebe,  185. 

Gonds,  an  independent  aboriginal 
people  of  India,  333. 

Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  defeats  the  Mah- 
rattas,  400  —  his  dear-bought 
victories  over  the  Siks,  404, 405, 
407,  441.  ^ 

Greek  invasion  of  India,  40. 

Guzerat  conquered  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  71 — its  reconquest 
by  Ala-u-din,  iJid— invaded  by 
Humayan,  106 — annexed  to  the 
Mogul  empire  by  Akber,  135 — 
overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  189. 

Gwalior,  the  fort  of,  a  state  prison 
under  the  Mogul  empire,  163 — 
captured  by  the  English,  255 — 
restored  to  Sindia,  and  made 
his  capital,  284  —  capture  of. 
400. 

Gypsies  in  India,  divisions  of  the, 
292 — tlieir  resemblance  to  the 
gypsie  1  in  Europe,  ibid. 

Har  Govind,  a  Sik  chief,  195 — 
abolislrs  distinction  of  caste. 


{hid.-  svdcrs  every  chief  to  bear  i 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  governor- 
general  of  India,  402 — war  in 
the  Punjab,  404 — his  kindness 
to  the  wounded,  407— his  return 
to  England,  4  11. 

Hardwar,  great  fair  at,  116. 

Han’e.sts  in  India,  more  frequent 

Hastings,  Warren,  tlic  first  gover¬ 
nor-general  of  Briti.sli  India,  2.=j8 
— oi'iginally  a  civil  servant  of 
the  India  Company,  462— injus¬ 
tice  of  his  prosecution,  316. 

Hasting'S  Marquis  of,  governor- 
general  of  India,  .317— takes  the 
field  against  the  Pindarries,  317,  j 
320  —restores  the  ancient  ca-  ! 
nals,  329 — makes  a  new  road  j 
from  Mirzapore  to  .Tubbnlpore,  j 
3'J9— general  improvement  of  I 
India  under  his  administration, 

Ha-wking,  a  favourite  sport  in 

Ha-u'kins,  Captain,  lands  at  Surat, 
146 — is  well  received  by  Jehan- 
ghir,  146 — dismissed,  147. 

Heber,  Bishop,  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Bheels,  432. 

Herat,  siege  of,  by  the  Persians, 
.36.5. 

Hill  tribes  of  India,  330,  41.3 — 
improvement  effected  among 
them,  4.30. 

Himalaya  mountains,  their  height, 
0-  general  character,  ihid. 

Hindus,  northern,  origin  of  the,  7, 
3.31— establishment  of  their  em- 
pi  re  in  India — their  treatment  of 
the  aborigines,  27.  332  —  con¬ 
trast  with  the  latter  unfavonr- 
abie  to  the  Hindus,  .334 — Hindu 
tribeo  and  castes,  9— niytlmlogy 
ai,d  religion,  10— their  deities, 

1 8 — doctrines  of  transmigration, 
rewards  and  punishments,  18 —  j 
sects,  20 — popular  belief,  22— 
religious  ceremonies  and  festi¬ 


vals,  23,  124,  309— temples,  94 
— devotees,  73 — faquirs  and  yo- 
gees,  1 17 — village  communities, 
25,  112 — manners  and  costoms, 
112,  237 — domestic  arts,  “SSS — 
their  treatment  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  51,  73,  181 — their  an¬ 
cient  costume  only  retained  by 
the  Bramins,  30. 

Hindustan,  early  name  of,  7.  See 
India. 

Hippalus,  voyage  of,  to  India,  47. 

HoU,  or  Hooly,  an  Indian  spring 
fi-stival.nSS,  309. 

Holkar,  rise  of  the  family  of,  202. 

Holkar,  Jeswunt  Kao.  See  Jes- 
wunt  Kao. 

Hoogley,  establishment  of  a  fac  , 

Honssein  Ali,  governor  of  the 
Deckan,  bis  absolute  authority 
198,  201— is  assassinated,  201. 

Humayiin,  son  of  the  emperor 
Baber,  invades  Guzerat,  106 — 
at  war  with  Shir-Khan,  an  Af¬ 
ghan  chief,  10§— is  defeated  by 
the  Afghans,  birth  of  his 
son,  Sultan  Akber,  ibid. — seeks 
refuge  in  Persia,  108 — returns, 
and  regains  Delhi  and  Agra, 
111 — his  death,  ibid.  —  mauso- 
le\im  erected  to  his  memory  by 
Akber,  140. 

Hyder  Ali,  origin  of,  247 — his 
forces.  248— obtains  possession 
of  Mysore,  250 — his  war  with 
the  English,  251 — is  obliged  to 
purchase  peace  from  the  Mah- 
rattas,  253 — second  war  with 
the  English,  255 — his  cruelty, 
258 — his  defeat,  259 — his  death, 
ibid. — character  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  259,  262. 

Hyderabad,  in  ‘Scinde,  taking  of, 
by  the  English,  366. 

Hyderabad,  the  capiial  of  the  Ni- 


India,  early  name  of,  7— geogra¬ 
phical  divisions,  2— temperature 
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and  seasons,  4,  306— fabulous 
narratives,  48  —  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  6,  27,  330,  415,  434 
— the  Hindus,  7 — their  pre- 
sumea  northern  origin,  331 — 
antiquity  of  their  empire,  1 — 
botany,  91,  287  —  zoology,  99 
— mineralogy,  101 — tenure  of 
land,  26,  285— agriculture,  290, 
388-^ome6lic  arts,  383 — towns 
and  houses,  127,  392 — early  de¬ 
velopment  of  commerce,  31 — 
seaports  and  trade,  128 — rivers 
and  roads,  291— Hindu  sects,  9 
— Buddhists,  32,  465 — Jains,  32 
— Mohammedans,  51 — Siks,  195 
— earlyhistory,!— HinduriJers, 
40,  65 —  Greek  invasion,  40 
— Arab  and  Afghan  conquests, 
50 — the  Patan  kings,  65— Mo¬ 
gul  invasions  and  conquests,  75 
— the  Mogul  empire,  79,  104 — 
arrival  of  Europeans,  80 — rise 
of  the  Mahratlas,  164  —  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  British  Indian 
empire,  235— contests  with  Hy- 
der  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  247— 
overthrow  of  the  Mahrattas,  2S2 
— nominal  restoration  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  282—  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  different  governors- 
general,  281,  305,  337,  343— 
benefits  conferred  on  the  natives 
by  British  rule,  460 — universal 
toleration,  457  —  attempts  to 
diffuse  Christianity,  382— wis¬ 
dom  and  integrity  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  shown  by  the  good 
conduct  of  their  servants,  462 — 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
recent  curtailments  of  their 
power,  462,  463. 

Indigo,  cultivation  oj  287. 

Indus,  opening  of  the,  to  com¬ 
merce,  382. 

Infanticide,  female,  prevalence  of, 
among  the  Khond.s,  426 — sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Boora  Pennu,  426 
— effectually  stopped  by  the 
-English,  429. 


Invasion  of  India  by  the  Greeks, 
40 — by  the  Arabs,  50— by  the 
Afghans,  ibid. — by  the  Moguls, 
68,  75 — by  the  Mussulmen,  54 
— effects  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquests,  74. 

Ismael  Beg  rebels  against  Sindia, 
265. 

Jains,  sect  of  the,  their  doctrines, 
32. 

Janni,  the  great  sacrificing  priest 
among  the  Khonds,  420  —  his 
qualifications,  ibid. — his  duties, 
ibid. — his  appearance,  ibid. 

Jauts,  defence  of  Bhurtpoor  by 
the,  340,  341. 

Jehandar,  brief  reign  of,  197. 

Jehanghir,  romantic  life  of,  144 — 
Capt.  Hawkins  visits  him,  146 
— is  dismissed,  and  the  English 
forbidden  to  return,  147 — re¬ 
ceives  Sir  Thomas  Koe,  ibid. — 
inclines  to  Christianity,  149— 
his  court,  ibid. — rebellion  of  his 
sou  Shah  Jehan,  149,  150  — 
taken  prisoner  by  Mohabat 
Khan,  151 — his  death  and  cha¬ 
racter,  148,  152. 

Jellalabad,  defence  of,  by  General 
Sale,  380. 

Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  his  success 
against  Sindia  and  the  Peishwa, 
282. 

Jewels,  Indian,  immense  quantity 
and  value  of,  101,  102,  103. 

Jews,  settlement  of,  at  Cochin, 

Juggeniaut,  temple  of,  described, 
63,  313. 

Jugglers,  Indian,  feats  of  the,  241 . 

Khan  Lodi,  an  Afghan,  raises  an 
insurrection  in  the  Deckan,  154 
—defeated,  ibid.  —  his  ddath, 

Khans,  or  caravanserais,  in  India, 
292. 

Khonds,  the,  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  India,  334 — their  religion 
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41S  -tlieir  ideas  of  a  future 
state,  4 1 7 — worsiiip Tari  Peiiiiu , 
the  earth  goddess,  417 — their 
other  gods,  422  — legends  re- 
spectiug  them,  424  —  form  of 
worship,  424  —  prevalence  of 
female  infanticide  among  them, 
426 — marriage  laws,  ih'td. 

Kolis,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  33.6 — 
give  rise  to  the  name  Cooties,  or 
portfi's,  335. 

Kookees,  a  race  of  cannibals  in 
India,  4.36. 

Kurruck  Singh,  sou  of  Kunjeet  | 
Singh,  death  of,  ,367.  I 

Kuttnb  Minar,  erection  of,  near  ! 
Delhi,  in  the  time  of  Altamsh, 
68. 

Lahore,  subjection  of  by  Sebekte- 
gin,  55— taken  possession  of  bj' 
Mohammed  Ghori,  62— Tombs 
of  Jebaughir  and  Nur  Jeiian 
at,  1.5-3,  the  original  country  of 
the  Siks,  195  —  contest  for,  be- 
tween  Ghazee-ud-diii  and  tlie 
Afghans,  222,  226 — Rnnjeet 

Sugh  becomes  king  of,  325 — 
establisbment  of  au  English 
soliool  at,  .359. 

Lake,  General,  defeats  the  Mah- 
rattas,  ami  captures  Delhi,  283 
— fails  before  Blimtpoor,  .340. 

Land  tenure  of,  among  the  Hin¬ 
dus,  2t. — various  systems  of 
holding,  in  India,  285 — modes 

Legend  of  a  religious  war  among 
the  Klionds,  427. 

Lublmriahs,  leaders  of  the  Pin- 
dari  ies,  .so  called,  319. 

Lucknow,  city  of,  described,  36.3. 

M'Naghten,  Sir  William,  assas¬ 
sination  of,  by  Akber  Khan,  .371. 

M'Phcrson,  Captain,  his  labours 
for  the  reclamation  of  the 
Klionds,  414. 

Madoo  Rao,  the  Peishwa,  228 — 
his  jealousy  of  Hyder  All,  250 


—  his  death,  and  character 
253. 

Madoo  Rao,  son  of  Bs^ba,  mdan* 
choly  fate  of,  273. 

Madras,  description  of,'  231 — 
threatened  by  Hyder  Ali,  251.  , 

Mahmud,  son  of  Timor  Shah,  of 
Cabul,  defeated,  by  his  brother 
Zeman,  300 — returns  and  seizes 
the  throne,  ibid. — deposed,  {bui. 
— restored,  301 — agam  deposed, 
.3(H. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  plunders  the 
Tempteef  Somuath,56— his  cha¬ 
racter  and  exploits,  58— founds 
a  university  at  Ghazni,  61— his 
death,  ibid. 

Malirattas,  couutiy  of  the,  155 — 
liabits  of  the  people,  156 — rise 
of  their  empire,  lt,4— its  formal 
establishment,  177 — allow  the 
English  to  build  four  factories  in 
their  doininioiis,  178 — overrun 
Giizerat,  189 — their  state  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Great  Mogul, 
203 — lu  alliance  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  224 — place  Shah  Alum  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  237 — war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  253 — war  with 
the  English,  255 — their  power 
broken,  282 — again  defeated, 

Malabar  ravaged  by  Tippoo  Saib, 
267 — relieved  by  the  English, 
ibid. — female  chieftains  in,  ibid. 

Malabar  Hill,  at  Bombay,  the 
common  burial  place,  479. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  pursues  Chee- 
too,  321 — completely  defeats 
him,  ibid. 

Malojee  Bousla,  ambitious  scheme 
of,  157. 

Martin,  Francois,  the  founder  of 
Poudicheri^,  208. 

Masulipatam,  an  English  factory 
at,  175. 

Megastheucs,  embassy  of,  to  San* 
dracottos,  45. 

Menu,  Institutes  of,  their  date,  10 
— directions  of,  regarding  the 
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•bor^ines,  27,  332 — protection. 
^  widows,  30, 

Merdaa  Khan  girds  uj)  Candahar 
to^ah  Jeban,  162, 

Meriahs,  or  human  victims,  among 
the  hill  tribes  of  India,  419 — 
their  treatment,  ibid, — the  cere'- 
mony  of  sacrifice,  42 1. 

Minerals  of  India,  few  except  dia¬ 
monds  and  iron,  101 . 

Mir  Jaflier,  made  Nabob  of  Ben¬ 
gal  by  the  Knglish,  234 — his 
death,  236.  ^ 

Mirzafa  contends  tbr’  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Deckan,  212 — is 
taken  prisoner,  213 — released 
and  placed  on  the  throne,  214 
—is  killed,  ibid. 

Missions,  the  earliest,  to  India,  49 
— Romish,  141 — Proteslant,  460. 

Mogul  empire,  establishment  of 
the,  79,  104 — its  decline,  187 — 
its  fall,  222. 

Moguls,  the,  threaten  India,  68 — 
harass  the  Punjab,  69 — invade 
India,  but  are  defeated  by  Ala- 
u-din,  71,  75 — establish  their 
empire,  79. 

Mobabat  Khan  sent  by  Jehanghir 
to  intercept  Shah  Jchan,  150 — 
makes  Jehanghir  a  prisoner,  1 51 . 

Mohammedans,  their  invasion  of 
India,  50,  75— their  treatment 
of  the  Hindus,  51,  73,  128,  181. 

Mohammed  III.,  accession  of,  75 
— attempted  conquest  of  China 
by,  76 — his  death,  78. 

Mohammed  Adil  Shah,  remon¬ 
strates  with  Shahjee,  165  — 
imprisons  him,  ibid, 

Mohammed  Ali  supported  by  the 
English  against  Chanda  &hib, 
214,  ■, 

Mohammed  Ghori,  his  conquests 
in  India,  66 — his  death,  67. 

Mohammed  Shah,  long  and-  un¬ 
happy  reign  of,  201— dethroned 
and  restored  by  Nadir  Shah, 
205 — his  death,  211. 

Monaalic  orders,  institution  of, 


m 

among  the  Bramins  in  India, 
63 

Monkeys,  habits  of,  described,  95. 
Moodkee,  battle  of,  404. 

Moolraj,  governor  of  Moultaa, 

438—  attempt  to  remove  him, 

439 —  assassination  of  English 
officers,  439 — besieged  in  Moul* 
tan,  440— obliged  to  surrender, 

MoraRty,  Hindu  rules  of,  22. 
Moultau,  siege  and  capture  of, 
440,  443. 

Music,  and  musical  instruments 
in  India,  395 — fondness  of  the 
people  for,  396. 

Mysore,  description  of,  264 — how 

foverned  by  Hyder  Ali  and 
'ippoo  Saib,  2.59,  262  —  the 
kingdom  re-established  by  the 
English,  281  —  the  king  pen¬ 
sioned,  284. 

Mysore,  city  of,  destroyed  by 
Tippoo  Saib,  restored  by  the 
English,  281. 

Nadir  Shah,  his  invasion  of  India, 
204— his  assassination,  210. 
Nana  Furnuwees,  the  minister  of 
the  Peishwa,  272—  his  intrigues, 
274 — is  imprisoned,  ibid. 

Nanik,  a  Hindu,  founder  of  the 
Siks,  195. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  conquest  of 
Scinde  by,  397. 

Narrain  Uao,  brief  reign  and 
death  of,  253. 

Natch-girls  of  India,  241. 

Nazir  Jung  assumes  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Deckan,  212  — 
killed,  214. 

Nazir-tt-din,  Mahmud,  the  Patan 
king,  accession  of,  69— his  sin¬ 
gular  character,  69 — his  death, 
70. 

Nearchus,  voyage  of,  42. 

Nehal,  son  of  Kurruck  Singh 
death  of,  367. 

Neilgheriyt  hills,  climate  of  the,  6 
Nizam,  rise  of  the,  2U3. 
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Nizam  Ali,  soiibahdar  of  th?  Dec- 
kaii,  liis  war  with  the  English, 
251— alliance  with  them,  ’  iVa'rf. 
— defeated  by  the  Mahrattas, 
272, 

Nizaia-ul-Miilk  establishes  him¬ 
self  at  Hyderabad,  203  —  his 
death,  211. 

Nnr  Johan,  early  life  of,  144— mar¬ 
ries  Jehanghir,  145— character, 
14G,  151 — her  death,  153. 

Nusseer-nd-Dowlah  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Oude  by  the  English, 


Oude,  description  of,  236,  362— 
Saadat  Ali  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  English,  361 — succeeded 
by  Nusseer-ud-Dowlah,  363 — 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  des¬ 
cribed,  301 ,  363. 

Ootradroog,  a  strong  hill  fort,  cap¬ 
ture  of,  269, 

Painting,  low  state  of,  in  India, 

Palm-tree  described,  96. 

Panniput,  the  Mahrattas  defeated 
by  the  Afghans  at,  227. 

Pariars,  the  lowest  caste  of  Uin- 
dfis,  119 — despised  by  all  the 
other.s,  119— the  Chaniars,  293. 

Parsee.s,  account  of  the,  71,  474. 

Patan  or  Afghan  kings,  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of,  6.5 — subverted  bv  Baber, 
80. 

Pegu,  annexation  of,  448. 

Peishwa,  rise  of  the  power  of  the, 

Phunsigar,  or  Thug.  See  Thugs. 

Pindarries,  a  predatory  horde, 
suppressed  hy  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  317  —  employed  by 
Holkar  and  Sindia,  ibid. — their 
ravages,  ibid.  —  their  number, 
318  —  their  chiefs,  ibid.  —  en¬ 
tirely  annihilated  by  the  Eng 
lish,  322. 

PlMsey,  battle  of,  gained  by  Clive, 


Polygamy,  practice  of,  among  the 
Hindus,  122. 

Pondicherry,  establishment  of  the 
French  settlement  of,  208-rcap- 
tured  by  the  English,  230. 

Pooja,  a  Hindu  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  23. 

Population  of  India,  present 
amount  of  the,  4— formerly  pro¬ 
bably  much  greater,  »6iV/. 

Portuguese,  their  possessions  in 
India,  extent  of,  86,  89,  90 — 
their  decline,  208.  See  Goa. 

Porus,  an  early  Indian  king,  con¬ 
quered  by  Alexander,  41. 

Puharrees,  or  mountaineers,  an 
aboriginal  race,  near  Burdwan. 
434 — their  good  character,  435 
— their  deities,  ibid. 

Punjab,  the,  harassed  by  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  69 — depredations  of  the 
Siks  in  the,  195  —  Bunjeel 
Singh’s  kingdom,  324 — annexed 
to  British  India,  445. 

Ragoba,  brother  of  the  Peishwa, 
225 — becomes  regent  on  the 
death  of  Balajee  Rao,  228 — 
seizes  the  throne  en  the  death  of 
N'arrain  Rao,  254 — is  opposed, 
and  cedes  Salsette  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  their  support,  254 — 
deserted  by  them,  255 — his 
death,  255 — melancholy  fate  of 
his  sons,  273. 

Eaigbur,  the  early  Mahratta  ca¬ 
pital,  164. 

Raja  Ram,  son  of  Sevajee,  184 — 
imprisoned  by  Sambajee,  ibid. 
—released  187. 

Raja  Ram  resigns  the  Mahratta 
sovereignty  to  Balajee  Rao,  219 
— iinprisoueib.by  Tara  Bye,  221 
-y-rcleased  at  her  death,  228. 

Rajputs,  the  chivalry  of  India, 
65— their  subjection  by  Akber, 
134 — contrast  between  and  the 
Mahrattas,  179— disaffection  to 
Anrengzebe,  182  — persuade 
Akber,  the  son  of  Aurengzeb9 


to  join  in  rebellion  against  his 
father,  184. 

Bama,  the  first  King  of  Oude,  17 
— deified,  ibid. — reverence  still 
entertained  for  him,  18. 

Rezij,  daughter  of  Altamsh,  ac¬ 
cession  of,  69 — her  wise  go¬ 
vernment,  ibid.  —  conspiracy 
against  her,  ibid. — taken  pri¬ 
soner  and  put  to  deatli,  ibid. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Jehanghir,  147 — his 
success,  149 — establishes  a  fac¬ 
tory  at  Surat,  ibid. 

Rohillas,  an  Afghau  li-ihe,  settle 
in  the  Doah,  210,  216. 

Rock  temples,  excavated,  of  the 
Buddhists,  S3. 

Ruiyeet  Singh,  a  ruler  of  the 
Siks,  takes  the  title  of  king  of 
Lahore,  324,  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  325— in¬ 
creases  his  dominions,  ibid. — 
an  embassy  sent  to  negotiate 
peace  between  him  and  the  king 
of  Cabal,  365 — his  death,  366. 

Ryotwar  system,  the,  285. 


Sacrifices,  human,  of  the  hill 
tribes  of  lndia,334. 

Safder  Jang,  vizier  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  his  overbearing  conduct, 
217— is  expelled,  ibid. 

Stiho,  a  Mahratta  prince,  released 
by  Azim,  193 — contends  with 
Tara  Bye,  ibid.  —  overthrows 
Sambajee,  194— enthroned  at 
Sattara,  I'Aili.— his  death  211. 

Saivas,  a  sect  of  Hindus,  20. 

Saktas,  a  sect  of  Hindus,  20. 

Sale,  General,  defence  of  Jella- 
labad  by,  380  —  his  death  at 
Moodkec,  404. 

Saleh  Mahomed  tjvonrs  the  escape 
of  the  British  prisoness,  378. 

Salsette,  island  of,  its  important 
position,  254  —  its  Buddhist 
temples,  184 — captured  from 
the  Portuguese  by  the  Mah- 


rattas,  254 — ceded  by  Ragoba 
to  the  English,  ibid. 

Sambajee,  son  of  Raja  Bam,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Mahrattas, 
194 — overthrown,  ibid. 

Sambajee,  son  of  Sevajee,  impri¬ 
sons  his  brother  Raja  Bam,  184 
— puts  his  father’s  widow  to 
death,  ibid.  —  imprisons  some 
Bramius,!5!y. — executes  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Raja  Bama,  lin'd.— pro¬ 
tects  Akber,  son  of  Aurengztbe, 
ibid. — taken  prisoner  by  the  Mo¬ 
guls  and  put  to  death,  187. 

Sandracottos,  an  embassy  sent  to 
him  by  the  Greeks,  45. 

Sanscrit  language,  its  common 
origin  with  the  languages  of  the 
West,  7. 

Scinde,  conquest  of,  397. 

Secander  Sur  claims  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  130— opposed  by  Akber, 
131 — retires  to  Mankot,  ibid — 
defends  it  eight  months,  and  at 
last  capitulates,  ibid. 

Senessee  tribe,  faquirs  of  the,  their 
austerities,  117. 

Sepoys,  first  raised  among  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  336 — 
now  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
360— their  fidelity,  458. 

Seringapatam,  description  of,  261 
— Lord  Cornwallis’s  advance  to, 
269 — its  capture,  276. 

Settlements,  European.  See  Dan¬ 
ish,  Dutch,  English,  French, 
Portuguese. 

Sevajee,  son  of  Shahjee,  a  Mah¬ 
ratta  chief,  acquires  the  fort  of 
Torma,  164  —  applies  to  Shah 
Jehan  for  his  fhther’s  rehaa'. 
165 — makes  himself  master  of 
the  Concan,  ifti'd.— Afzal  Khan 
sent  against  him,  166— meets 
Afzal,  ibid.—  assassinates  him, 
167  —  his  daring  exploit  at 
Poonah.  174  —  assumes  the 
title  of  Raja,  175— imprisoned 
by  Aurengzebe,  but  escapes,  1 76 
—makes  peace  with  Auring- 
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zelie,  eiithroneU  at  Rai- 

nhiir,  1 7  7 — liis  death  and  cha- 
lacler,  183. 

Severndioog,  capture  of,  224. 

Shah  Alum,  son  of  the  emperor 
Alangir,  takes  refuge  in  Oade, 
22.') — claims  the  empire,  235 — 
places  himself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  English,  23d — 
falls  under  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  237 — visited  by  Lord 
Clive,  247 — is  deprived  of  sight 
by  Gholam  Kawdir,  265  —  re¬ 
stored  to  the  semblance  of  power 
by  the  English,  283 — peusioned, 
284. 

Shah  Jehan  rebels  against  his 
father,  .lehanghir,  149,  1.50 — 
ascends  the  throne,  153 — de¬ 
thrones  Shahjee,  1.50  —  builds 
the  new  city  of  Delhi,  160 — 
erects  a  tomb  to  his  Sultana  at 
Agra,  161 — seized  with  a  serious 
illness,  ^  163  —  quarrels  among 

compelled  to  abdicate  by  Au- 


driveu  from  Delhi,  227. 

Shah  Zeman.  Sen  Zeraan  Shah. 
Shahjee  Boiisla,  a  Mahratta,  his 


marriage  with  Jeejce  Bye,  1.58 
— usurps  the  throne  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  but  is  dethroned  by  Shah 
Jehan,  159— imprisoned  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  Adil  Shah,  165— re¬ 
leased,  iAiy,— his  death,  175. 

Shelton,  Colonel,  his  conduct  on 
the  retreat  from  Cabul,  375. 

Shere  Singh,  a  competitor  for  the 
throne  of  Runjeet  Singh,  367 — 
his  treachery,  439 — his  submis¬ 
sion,  443. 

Shir-Khan,  an  Afghan  chief,  op¬ 
poses  Humayun,  108 — seizes  his 


throne,  ibid.  —  makes  a  high 
road  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Indus,  110 — dies  after  a  riunrt 
reign,  109. 

Shuja-ul-Mulk  deposes  Mahmnd, 
and  ascends  the  throne  if  Oa- 
hul,  300  —  reftises  assistance 
from  Futteh  Ali  Khan,  ibid — 
obliged  to  abdicate,  and  seek 
protection  from  the  Englis'h, 
301  —  reinstated  as  king  of  Ca¬ 
bul  by  the  English,  366 — his 
assassination,  577. 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  naliob  of  Oude, 
225 — niuBnated  vizier  of  the 
empire  by  Shah  Alum,  936 — 
submits  to  the  English,  237— 
fakes  the  title  of  king,  362 — 
his  death,  363. 

Sills,  foundation  of  the  sect  of 
the,  195  —  their  doctrines,  ibid. 
— their  original  country,  d>id. 
—  persecuted  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  thid. — their  ravages,  196 
— ally  themselves  with  me  Mah¬ 
rattas,  226  —  become  a  barrier 
against  the  Afghans,  229 — king¬ 
dom  of  Runjeet  Singh,  324  — 
war  with  the  English,  437 — an¬ 
nexation  of  the  Punjab,  445. 

Siudia,  origin  of,  202  —  death  of, 
218. 

Sindia,  son  of  the  above,  ruler  of 
Delhi  and  Agra,  265— insurrec¬ 
tion  against  him,  iftat.  — great 
mcrease  of  his  power,  266 — his 

Sindia,  Doulat  Rao,  accession  of, 
272  —  his  superb  marriage  pro¬ 
cession,  275  —  is  defeated  by 
Ilolliar,  282 — stripped  of  much 
of  his  territory  by  the  English, 
283. 

Sirdar  Khan  Singh,  substituted  for 
Moolraj  at  Bahor'e,  438. 

Siva,  theipatron  god  of  the  Bra- 

Slavery  in  India,  28,  126. 

Sleeman,  Capt.,  employed  agoiust 
the  Thugs,  352. 
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Smith,  Sir  Harry,  gains  the  battle 
of  Aliwal,  407, 

Sohraon,  battle  of,  407. 

Somnath,  temple  of,  described, 
59 — plundered  by  Mahmud  of 
Gbazui,  56 — gates  of  the  temple 
of,  brought  back  from  Ghazni, 

Sugar,  cultivation  of,  its  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  India,  287. 

Suraja  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
captures  Calcutta  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  233 — is  defeated  at  Plassey, 
235 — put  to  death, 

Surat,  an  English  factory  estab¬ 
lished  at,  149 — attacked  and 
plundered  by  Sevajee,  174— 
suiTendcred  to  the  English,  281 . 
Suttee,  or  bm-uing  of  widows,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  institutes  of 
Menu,  30 — its  prevalence,  125 
■ — attempts  to  suppress  it,  ibid. 
— abolished  in  British  India, 


Taj  Mahal,  tomb  of  the  Sultana 
of  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra,  161. 

Tamerlane  invades  India,  78 — 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  India, 
78. 

Tanjore,  invasion  of,  by  Chanda 
Sahib,  213 — acquired  by  the 
British,  282. 

Tara  Bye,  widow  of  Kaja  Eama, 
189 — regent  during  her  sou’s 
minority,  199 — contends  with 
Saho,  19-3 — deprived  of  her  dig¬ 
nity  on  the  death  of  her  son, 
194 — brings  forward  liaja  11am 
as  her  grandson,  217 — foiled  by 
Balajee  Kao,  218— renews  her 
intrigues,  and  imprisons  Kaja 
Earn,  221  —  her  death,  222, 
228.  ) 

Tari  Peunu,  human  sacrifices  of¬ 
fered  to,  417. 

Tea-plant,  cultivation  of  the,  in 
India,  288. 

Tezeen,  battle  at,  between  the 

English  and  the  Afgh-ws,  878. 


Thugs,  meaning  of  the  name,  346 
— Phunsigar  their  more  com 
men  appellation,  ibid.  —  thei. 
origin,  343 — course  of  initiation, 
345 — their  snares  for  travellers, 
344,  351  —  mode  of  burying 
their  victims,  347  —  dislike  to 
female  murder,  350 — number  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  annually 
murdered  by  them,  352- — expe¬ 
ditions  against  them,  353^ — exe¬ 
cution  of  a  party  of  them,  354— 
phrenological  peculiarities,  356. 

Tiger,  figure  of  one,  in  Tippoo’s 
palace,  263,  279  —  tigers  his 
pets,  and  often  his  executioners, 

Tiger-hunting  in  India,  386. 

Timour  Shah,  King  of  Cabul,  297 
■ — his  death,  299. 

Tippoo  Saib,  his  first  campaign 
against  the  English,  251 — suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  throne  of  Mysore, 
260 — his  character  and  designs, 
ibid.  —  league  formed  against 
him,  265 — his  cruelties,  266 — 
defeated,  and  his  empire  cur¬ 
tailed,  by  Lord  ComwaUis,  271 
■ — his  correspondence  with  the 
French,  275 — second  war  with 
the  English.  276  — his  defeat 

_  and  death,  ibid.—  his  character. 
279. 

Tombs  in  India,  only  erected  for 
warriors  or  self-devoted  widows, 
126 — tombs  of  Jehanghir  and 
Nnr  .lehau,  153 — of  the  Sultana 
of  Shah  Jehan,  161. 

Torna,  a  fort  captured  by  Sevajee, 

Towns  and  houses  in  India  de¬ 
scribed,  127,  128. 

Trade,  inere.isc  of,  in  India,  46, 
128 — injured  by  Ihe  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Mahmttas  and  Mo- 
gt.ls,  ISO.  ^ 

Transmigration,  the  peculiar  doc- 
trine  of  the  Hindus,  19. 

Travancore,  Tippoo’s  attack 
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rrichiaopoly,  contest  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of,  214 — besieged  by  the 
French,  216. 

Triumpara,  king  of  Cochin,  oft'ers 
assistance  to  the  Portuguese,  83 
—defeated  by  the  Zamoriu,  85 
— resigns  his  kingdom  and  be¬ 
comes  a  faqnir,  ihid. 

Vaishuavas,  a  sect  of  Hindus,  20. 

Vedas,  assumed  dateof  the,12,331. 

Vellore,TippooSaib’s  familyplaced 
at,  281— mutiny  there,  ibid. 

Victims,  human,  sacrifice  of;  by 
the  hill-tribes  of  India,  334,417, 
421. 

Village  communities,  their  anti¬ 
quity  in  India,  25— their  consti¬ 
tution,  29— officers,  113. 

Vishnu,  considered  the  preserver 
of  all  things,  1 6 . 

Walderaar,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
serves  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Siks,  405. 

Walking  on  water,  an  Indian  jug¬ 
gler's  feat,  246. 

Wellesley,  Colonel,  commands  the 
Nizam's  contingent  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  276 — defeats  Sin- 
dia  at  Assaye,  283.  \ 


Wellesley,  Marquis,  governoi* 
general,  subdues  Tippoo  Sait, 
276. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  high 
estimate  of  the  East  lu^ia  Com¬ 
pany,  464. 

Widows,  early  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Hindu,  30 — present 
state  of.  122 — the  suttee,  125 — 
its  abolition  in  British  India, 

Wilson,  Professor,  on  the  north¬ 
ern  origin  of  the  Hindiis,  331. 

Yama,  t'he'^  judge  of  the  dead,  18. 

Yogees,  or  faquirs,  their  indu- 
euce,  73 — their  austerities,  117 
— ravages  committed  by  them, 

ibid. 

Zamorin,  prince  of  the  south-west 
coast  of  India,  80 — his  recep¬ 
tion  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  81. 

Zeman  Shah,  of  Cabul,  his  acces¬ 
sion,  299 — war  with  his  bro¬ 
thers,  300  —  is  deposed  and 
blinded,  ibid. — protected  by  the 
British  government,  ibid. 

Zemindary  system,  the,  285. 

Zoology  of  India,  99,  100. 


Wurnos :  panrasD  bi  wiLUiu  clowbs  am  boss,  imiTUk 
tTAHroan  stbbet  am  caamns  caoss 


